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Import and Export Regulations : 

Canada: Amendment of Seed Import Regulations .. .. 81 

Plants into -. .. .. . . • . • .283, 1164 

Potatoes ,. . . ,. .. .. . . • • 83 

Export of Live Stock for Breeding .. . . 291, 379, 668, 866, 1166, 1157 

Export of Live Stock to Colonies and Foreign Countries. . . . 602 

Horses : Export to the Continent .. .. . . .. 686 

Import of Hops .. . . .. . . .. . . . . 662 

U.S.A. Importation of Plants, bulbs, &c., from . . . . 94 

Insects, see also Bees and Spraying : 

^ Aphides (Anurapkis tulipoe) infecting bulbs in Store , . . . 1037 

Artichoke Root Lice (Trama troglodytis. Hey den) . . . . 163 

Bean Aphis {Aphis rumicis Linn.) . .. .. . . . . 234 

Bees : Examination of Apiaries .. . . .. . . . . 107 6 

Beet Eelworm (Heterodera schackU) . . .. . . . . 736, 942 

Black Fly {Aphis rumicis, Fabr) .. . . * . , . . . 165 

Bulb Mite {RMzoglyphus echinopus) . . ., . . . . 735 

Chaleid Wasp ” (Aphelinus mali) . . .. . . .. 343 

Coloured Wall Diagrams of Plant Pests . - .. .. 486, 682, 878 

Eelworm {Heterodera radidcola) . . .. ,. .. . - 51 

French Bean Root Aphid {Qeoica phaseoli, Passerini) . . . . 166 

Greenhouse White Fly . . .. .. .. .. .. 480 

Green Pea Aphid {Macrosiphum pisi, Kalt) .. .. .. 164 

Lettuce ApMdes {Amphorophora lactucoe) ; {Myzus lactucoe) ; 

{Macrosiphum sonchi) ; {Pemphigus bursarius) . . .. 161 

Mealy Cabbage Aphid {Brevicoryne brassicoe, Linn.) - . .. 169 

Pests of Crops in 1922-24 , . .. . . .. .. . . 776 

Potato Aphides (Macrosiphum solanifoUi, Ashmead) ; (Myzus 
pseudosolani, Theobald); {Myzus persicoe, Sulyer) ; (Aphis 
solanina, PsbSSBxixn) ; {Aphis rumicis,’FahricixiB) .. .. 157 

Raspberry Beetle .. . . .. , •. .. «. .. 369 

Red Spider -. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ' 52 

Slugs .. . . .. . . ., ... .. ,. . . 52 

Spring-tails .. . . . . . . .. .. .. . . 360 
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Insects {continued), Pagb 

Stem Eeiworm (Tylenchus dipsaci) .. .. ., »» 736 

Thrips , . . , . . .. .. . . . . .. 52 

WirewomiB . . . . , . .. .. ., . . . . 52 

Winter Moth . , .. 479 

Woodlice .. .. . . . . ,. , . . . . . 62^ 480 

Woolly Apliis (ISriosoma lanigera) ,, . * . . . . 343 

IiistitutoBj see also Colleges and Agricultural Colleges: 

Co-operative, in U.S.A. .. ,. .. . . . . , , 88 

Farm Institute Courses . . .. .. . . . . .. # '484 

Herts Agricultural Institute .. .. . . . . . . 780 

New Research Institute in Australia . . . . . . . * 89 

Sparsholt Farm Institute : Bee convention . . . . . . 471 

Insurance : Unemployment, for agricultural workers ^ . . . 148, 777 

International Seed Testing Association . , ., . . . . 977 

Jess©, R. H. B. : The Influence of Roots and other Feeding Stuffs on 

Milk Production -, .. .. . . . . . . .. 409 

Jones, J. Morgan : Organisation of Labour on Welsh Farms. . .. 599 

Jones, W. Norman ; Control of Liver Fluke in Sheep. * . . .. 686 

Kainit, see Manures, 

Kent: 

Clean Milk in . . . . . . . . . .. . . .. 959 

Living Conditions of Hop Pickers . . .. .. . . 219 

K©w Gardens Admission Fee .. .. . . .. . . .. 1061 

Labour, see also Wages : 

Canadian Labour difficulties .. . . .. -. . • 442 

Farm Workers’ Wages 11, 86, 104, 280, 373, 476, 586, 663, 761, 868, 

880, 964, 978, 1059, 1155, 1158 
Farm Workers’ Wages in Scotland.. .. .. . - .. 567 

Harvest Wages .. .. .. .. .. .. 371 

Organisation of, on Welsh Farms .. . . .. , - .. 599 

Prosecutions under the Agricultural Wages Act.. .. .. 388, 685 

Relief of Unemployment ; State Assistance for Winter Land 

Drainage Works .. .. •. .. .. ,. ., 588 

Report of Proceedings under the Agricultural Wages (Regula¬ 
tion) Act, 1924 .. .. .. . . -. , . .. 969 

Residential College for Land Workers . . .. .. .. 292 

Unemployment Insurance .. .. . . .. ., -. 198 

Women and Children on the Land : Living conditions in the 

Kent Hop Fields. 219 

Lancum F. Howard : 

Buzzard . - .. .. .. ,. .. ,. .. 738 

Cuckoo ., ^ .. .. .. . , .. ,. .. 458 

Further Observations on the Food of the Little Owl .. -. 170 

Land Drainage, see Drainage, 

Land Settlement in England and Wales. . .. .. .. *. 773 

Lantern Slides on Poultry Subjects .. .. .. .. •. 961 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry •. •, .. .. . • ' 95, 477,1159 

Lectures : 

Charts as Aids to Lecturing.. .. .. .. .. 639 

By Botlmmsted Sta’ff . 756 

On RotliaiBBtod Experiments ., . . .. .. .. 758 

Library, Additions to, and Selected Contents of Periodicals 96, 190, 287, 383, 

574, 670, 767, 968, 1064, 1163 

Lime, see Manures, 

Literature, Early Agricultural .. .. , *. .. *. *. 416 

Livestock, see also Diseases of Animals ; Feeding and Feeding Stuffs ; 

Import amd Fxport Kegulations and Meat: 

British Breeds of .. ., .. ,. -, - ^ .. 385 

Canadian .. . - .. . . .. •. •. -. 442 

Cattle : 

Bull Improvement Scheme •. .. .. ., .. 489 

' Competition Essay on .. ... .. ... .. .. 766 

Register of Dairy , .. ... •. . * 289, 499 

Registration of Bulls .. . .. .. .. . . 937, 941 

Young, in Winter . * /.. . - .. .. ■ . . 845 
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Dairy Cows : 

Feeding Silage to 



Improving the Herd 

.. 

„» . „ 985 

Management of 


982 

Rationing of 

. . 

„. , , 680 

Register of 

.. 

, , 289, 499 

Qodts : 

Durham Society 


1050 

England and Wales. . 

.. 

282 

Stud Scheme 

.. 

.. 189, 657 

Horses : 

Heavy Horse Improvement Scheme 


493 

Horse Breeding Act, 1918 


,. ., 495 

Stallions, licensing of .. 


7, 842 

Welsh Mountain Pony 


1096 

Improvement Scheme 


. . 489, 806 

Movement of 


65, 269, 939 

On Arable Land 


210 

Pigs : 

Boar Improvement Scheme 

.. 

493 

British Breeding Methods 

.. 

1103 

Danish Breeding Methods 

.. 

920,1104 

Pig Keeping (MiscelL Pubns, No. 48] 

. . 

681. 

Pigs and Potatoes 


873 

Swedish Pig Breeding Methods 


1019,1106 

Sheep : 

Improvement Scheme ,. 

.. 

496 

Mortality after dipping.. 

. . 

478 

Loans, see Credit, 

Lucerne Growing . . . . .. * 

. • . . 

1073.1080 

Lupins : Growing on Light Land .. 

.. 

316 

Lynn, J. C. and D. A. ; Grass Land Improvement in the West Riding . 117 

Machinery : 



Committee for Tests of 


,. ■ 387 

In Canada 


'444 

Individual Tests of . . 


.. 184 

Revolt Excavator 

* 

.. ' .. 306 

Testing Scheme 


675 

Tractor Mole Ploughs 


' 305 

McIntosh T, P. : Potato Tubers and Sprouts : 



Their value in identifying Varieties 

. . . 

, 250 

Maize, see Peed and Feeding Stuffs. 



Mangolds : 



Downy Mildew of . . . .. 

. 

.. ... ' 833 

Investigation of Spring Tails 

. . . 

350 

Lifting 

. . . 

644: 

Nitrate of Soda for .. 


.. , .. 1138 

Manures ; 



Action of Fertilisers 

. . . 

. .. 393 

Artificial 

. . . 

507 

Artificial, Prices of .. 76, 184, 278, 367, 471, 661, 

650, 749, 853, 954, 
'1048, 1141 

Basic Slag 

. « . 

71 

Bone .. 

. • • 

71 

Chalk 


.. ' .. 952 

Cyanamide 


952 

Dung , . 


.. 507, 849 

Farmyard, for Potatoes .. 


1139 

Farmyard : Mad© tmder cover and in the 

open . . 

472 

Fertiliser Regulations in France 

■ 670 

, Fineness of Fertilisers 


852 

Ground Rich Phosphate 


860 

Kainit 


1138 
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70, 646, 745, 849 


951, 


Citric Acid Solution 


778, 883, 889, 


893, 89 


Manures {continued ). 

Lime . . 

Lime : Li,,^’1it and Heavy Dressings on Grassland 
Lime, loans for pureliaso of 
Lime, supplies of 
Liming, cost of 
Liming, profit o}>tain©d from 
Limestone 

Meal as Manure 
Mn;nuri,'og' Luecriio 
MEUiiiring M’alting Barley 
Manuring Potatoes . . 

Manuring Seeds 
Mineral Phospliato . . 

'NTitrato of Soda . . . . 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogenous, on Pa^sturo Land 
Notes on 
Phosphates 

Phosphatic Manures, solubility in 
Ploughing in gi'een. crops 
Potato Manuring Conference 
Problems of Manuring 

Slags.: 

Suieerphosphatcs, imported.. 

Market Garden Crops : Apliides attacking 
Mai'koting : 

Canadian Egg Marketing Regulations 
Co-oporativ© Marketing Agricultural Pro<lu<*o 
Co»oporativo Marketing in LT.S.A. . . 

Egg Marketing in ISngland and Wales 
Llmpirc Mfwketing, Grant of £1,000,000 . . 

Fruit and Vegetahlo 
Fruit in California 
In Canada 
Loganberries . . 

Market Prices ; 

Agricultural Index Number 78, 180, 198, 373, 390, 487, 585, 759, 

, 800, 880, 979, 1075 

Artificial Manures . , 75, 184, 278, 367, 471, 561, 650, 749, 853, 954, 

1048, 1141 

Feeding Stuffs ., 74, 182, 274, 363, 466, 558, 650, 749, 853, 954, 

1048,1142 

Markets : 

For Poultry in Dutch East Indies . . . . . . . , 1160 

National Surv<,>y of . , .. . . . . . . .. ». 12 

Marrows, boo Vegckibleh\ 

Mayhew, Chas. W. : Tiials of Spring Cabbage in Ni,)rtln,Hnher1and .. 540 

Meat : 

Baby }'5eo£ Prodm^tion . 771, 779 

Bacon Prodtu'-tion with Lactase Feed . . . . . . * . 912 

Beef, Mutton and Lamb, reyfrigeratod . . , , . . . . 772 

Home Curirig of Ba<?,on ., . . . . . . . * . . 434 

P(jrk Production witli Lactose Feed ■ , , . . . . . . 915 

Meteorology : Harvest Weather I’orocasts by Wiredess . . . . 376 

Milk, see iDairying^ 

M.inistry of Agricultixro and Fisheries ! 

Advisory Committee for England and Wales . . . .03, 269, 831, 940 

Agricultural Index Number 77, 186, 198, 373, 390, 487, 585, 759, 880, 

866, 979, 1075 

Agricultural Policy .. .. .. .. 1,265, 1065 

AllotmontB Acts : B©i>ort of Proceedings . . . . . . . 582 

Coloured Wall Diagrams : 'Idant Pests and Diseases . . ' 486, 682, 878 

Council of Agri<aiiture for England . . . . 54, 262, 525, 823, 932 

Economic Beries No. 10 (Egg Marketing) . - .. . . 1146 

FintJlisers and Feeding BtuSs Cominittoe Heport , . , . 483 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (continued) > 

Intelligence Department of the Ministry .. 

Journal, transfer of, to Stationery OiBce .. 

ICew Gardens Admission Fee 

Deaflets issued bv the Ministry .. •• •• -• 95 ,477, 

Dibrary Additions . . 06, 190, 287, 383, 574, 671, 767, 963, 1064, 

.Ministry’s Exhibits at Agricultural Shows 
Ministry’s Lactose Factory . . ^ ^ . . . . . 

Miscellaneous Publications, No. 7 (British Bi’eeds of Livestock) 
ifiseellaneous Publications, FTo. 46 (White Clover) 

Miscellaneous Publications, No. 47 (Planning of Poultry Houses) 
Miscellaneous Publications, No. 48 (Pig-keeping) 

Miscellaneous Publications, No. 49 (Insect Pests of Crops) 

Kesearcli Monographs 

Kesearch Monograph No. 3 (Sugar Beet) .. . . .. 

* Morris, W. B. : Whey Research Factory at Haslington : Pig Feeding 

Experiments -with Lactose Residues .. - . . . * . 911 

Mtisliroom Cultivation .. .. .. .* •* 478 

National Institute of Agricultural Botany : Examination of Wheat 

Samples for Bunt . - . . .. .. .. . . . . 583 

North omfoerland : Trials of Spring Cabbage .. . . . . .. 540 

Note.s on Feeding Stuffs 72, 180, 274, 363, 466, 558, 650, 749, 853, 954, 

1048, 1142 

Notes on Manures. 70, 646, 745, 849, 951, 1045, 1138 

Notices of Books : 

An Introduction to Sexual Physiology .. .. . . . . 382 

Bon© Products and Manures .. .. .. . . . . 668 

British Birds . . . . .. - . .. . . . . 670 

British Goat Society’s Year Book, 1925 .. .. . . .. 381 

British Weeds . . .. .. .. . . . . .. 764 

Cattle Breeding : Proceedings of the Scottish Cattle Breeding 

Conference . . .. .. .. . . . . . . 382 

Crop Production and Soil Management .. . . . . , . 669 

Crop Production in India .. .. .. -. . . . * 91 

Crop Production, Poisoned Food and Public .Ploalth .. . . 1062 

Dairy Engineering ,, .. .. .. . . .. . . 1063 

Eldm4nts de Pathalogie Vegetal© Appliqu4e a TAgronomie ©t h 

la Sylviculture . . . . . , .. . . .. . . 285 

Experimental and Research Station, Nursery and Market 
Garden Industries Development Society, Limited, Cheshunt, 

Annual Report, 1924 . . . . .. . . . . , . 667 

Farmers and The C.W.S. . , . . .. . . . . , . 91 

Fruit Growers Do’s and Don’t’s .. ., .. ., . . 669 

Fruit Pollination in Relation to Commercial Fruit Growing .. 03 

Gold Coast Plant Disease . . . . .. . . , . . . 380 

Grassland in Slovakia , . . . .. ., .. .. 1161 

Guide to Current Official Statistics, Vol. Ill . . . . . , 1100 

International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1924-25 .. 760 

List of British iVphxdes . . . . . . . . , . . , 1161 

Lorette System of Pruning . . . . . . .. . . 669 

Practical Butter Making . . . . . . . . . , ., 91 

Profitable Bush Fruit Culture . . . . . . .. .. 28B 

Publications issued by International Institute of Agriculture .. 1161 

Reproduction in the Rabbit-Biological Monographs and Mamiaia 1064 
Romance of the Fungus W'orld ,. ., . . .. ,. 765 

Textbook of General Botany for Colleges and Dniversities .. 93 

The Agricultural Situation .. .. .. . . ,. ,. 92 

Year Book and Annual Report of the Essex County Farmers’ 

Dnion, 1925 . . . . . . . . . . .. ,. 286 

Oats : 

Effect of Fertilisers on 396 

V arieties and Cultivation . . . . . . . . .. . , 431 

Oldershaw, A. W, ; Lupins and Light Land .. ., .. . , 310 

Orchards,, see F-ruit. 

Ordnance Survey ; Agricultural Atlas of England and Wales . * 682 

Otter, The, ,. ■: ,, . 53 ^ 
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Parliament,, Question,s in s 

Agricultural Wages Act Prosecutions . . .. . . » . 478 

Animals Diseases (Researcli) . . . , .. . . , . 067 

Dogs (Sbeep Worrying) . . . . . . .. . . . . 066 

Loans for Purcliaso of Lime . . . . .. . . . * 478 

Prochieo (Marking) . . . . . . , . . . . . . 967 

Sheep Dipping . . . . . . . , . , . . . , 966 

Sugar Beet Industry . . . . . . . . . . ^ . 967 

PaBsmoro, J. B. : Charlock Spraying in Devon .. . , . , 699 

Pasture, sec also Hay, Glover, Lucerne and other specific crops : 

Autumn treatment of . , . . . , ., .. . . 745 

Dressings of Lime on Grassland . , .. .. .. . . 504 

Improvements of ,. . . . . . . .. 360, 607, 683, 727 

Improvement of, in West Riding. . .. .. ,, *117 

Improvement of, by plopgliing and re-seeding ., . . . . 13 

Improvement of, by poultry . . . , .. . . . . 84 

3'udgxng Pasture Competitions . . . . . . . . . . 1052 

Manuring of, with Slag or Bone .. . . .. .. .. 71 

Nitrogenous fertilisers for . . . . , . .. . . . . 71 

Palatability of Pasture Plants . . . . .. . . . . 106 

Seeds Ley, Manuring of . . . . . . .. * , . . Ori 

Seed Mixtures .. . , - . , . .. . . ►. 1135 

Slagging of . . . . . . . . .. •. * . . . 1046 

Winter Burn “ of Herbage Plants , . ,. . * .. 1002 

Pests, see Insects, 

Potherbridge, F. R. : Observations and Experiments on Apple Scab 

in East Anglia .. .. .. .. .. .. 1119 

Pigs, see Livcstoch ; for Feeding of Pigs, see Feeding and Feeding 
Stuffs, 

Plants, see also Import and Export Begulatlona, Diseases of Plants, 

Fungi and Insects : 

Coloured Wall Diagrams of Plant Pests and Disoases .. .. 486 

Importation of, into Canada . , .. .. . . • .283, 1154 

Pork, see Meat, 

Potatoes, see also Import and. Export Regulations, Fungi and Insects : 


Conference at Rothamsted on Manuring of Potatoes 778, 883, 8B9, 893, 

899, 903 


Eelworm of Potatoes . . . . , . . . . , . . 941 

Harvesting . . . . . . . . . . .. . . ' . . 642 

Immunity Trials, 1925 .. .. .. .. .. 1161 

Immunity Trials, 1926 . . . . . . .. . . . . 1153 

Manuring of . . , . . . . . . . .. .. . , 404 

Origin,' of the Potato. . . . . . . . .. , . . . 654 

Ormskirk Trials, 1025 .. .. .. 370,1151 

Potato Scab, effect of lime on . , .. .. .. . . 1130 

Register of Growers of Certified Stocks, T925 .. .. . . 902 

Seed Potato Co'rtifi,catoB .. . . .. .. ». . . 485 

Trial© of Cropping Capacities .. . . .. . . . . 920 

Tubers atid S|>routB : Thc4r uses in identifying varieties . * 26o 

Wart Disease .* .. .. 684,1161, 1153 

Poultry : 

Artificial Lighting of Poultry Houses .. .. 716 

Canadian Egg Marketing Regulations . . , . . . . . . ' 1149 

Chickens, Cdccidiosis of . * •. . * , . * 378 

Culling of Stocks .. . • ' .. ' .. * . .. * . 369 

Diphtheria, roup or bird pox in poultry . , ., ., . . 150 

Diseases of, Veterinary Tests .. ' , . .. .. ■ . . 81 

Duck-Laying Test at Wye College., .. . , . . . . 961 

Eg^ and Chick Distribution Scheme, 1925 . . .. . . 84, 863 

Grit in Poultry Mixtui-es ,. .. .. .. . . . . 653 

Improved Poultry-keeping on the Farm .. .. . . .. 667 

Industry, Importance of *. ... .. .. .. 186 

In Orchards ., ,. .. , . * . .. . . 368 

Intelligence Department of the Ministry’s Report on, Poultry . . , 806 
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Poultry {continued). 

Lantern Slides on Pouitrj^ Subjects 
Market for^ in Dutcli'Plast Indies 
Plaiming of Houses" . . , • . 

Poultry Films y'' 

Poultry Industry 
Poultry Instructors' Conference 
Research in Poultry Diseases 
Salt* of Poultry?" Quills 
Swan Quills . . j 

Training in Conimercial Poultry-keeping 
Us© of, for impi|oviTig pastures 
Prices : 

Agricultural^^ndex Mumber - , 76, 186, 198, 373, 390, 4875,685, 769 

866, 880, 979, 1076 
75, 184, 278, 367, 471, 561, 660, 749, 853, 964, 

1048, 1141 
513 
193 
196 
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Artificial,/Manures 


GuWs/^to Piirclias© of Feeding Stuffs .. ^ . 

Stabilisation of Agricultural, Report of Committee 
Su/?ypH©s and, of Agricultural Produce and Requirements 

Ra 0 ,#R. : An Experiment on Feeding Silage to Dairy Cows 


636 

^ Habits and life of , . .. . . .. . . . . * • 131 

m National Rat Week, 1926 . ^84 

Reclamation, see Land Iteclamution^ Drainage and Waste Land, 

Research : 

Agricultural Experiments .. . . .. . . .. • • 202 

Agricultural Relation to the Community . . .. . • 295 

Agricultural, in France .. . . . . . . . . • • 36 

Experimental Error ., . . .. . . .. . • 326 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease .. .. .. .. .. •• 611 

Grants for Agricultural Research . , .. . . .. . . 105 

In Poultry Diseases . . .. . . . . . . . - • ' 1061 

Intelligence Department of the Ministry .. . - ., . * 799 

Research Monographs .. . . . . . . .. . - 776 

Scholarships : Agricultural and Veterinary . . .. . * 201, 486 

Sugar Beet .. . . .. . . .. . . •. , • • 270 

Travelling Research Fellowships .. .. .. .. .• 201 

Root Crops, see also Mangolds, &c- : 

Influence of, on Milk Production . . ,. . . .. - • 409 

Rotation of Crops, sec Crops, 

Rothamsted Experimental Station : 

Conference on Manuring of Potatoes .. 778, 883, 889, 893, 899, 903 


Farmers' Visits to 

Field Experiments during 1923 and 1924 
Field Experiments ; How they are made and what they aro 
Lectures by Stafl 

Lectures on the Rothamsted Experiments 
Liming Experiments on Grassland 
Rural Community Councils 
Rural Housing . . , . . . .. ' 

Rural Industries . . 

Russell, Sir John : 

Field Experiments at Rothamsted, 1923, 1924 ,. 

Field Experiments ; How they are made and what they are 
Manurial Requirements of the Potato Crop 
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393 
989 
756 
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504 
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883 


Notes on Manures 
Ruston, A. G. : 

Agricultural Costings in Switzerland and Denmark 
Welsh Farmers’ Co-operative Society 

Saddington, E. Pratt : Home Curing of Bacon 
Salmon, E, S. : 

The Downy Mildew of the Hop 

The Downy Mildew of Mangold and Beet 
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Sanders^ H, G« : Some Aspects of tlie Problem of Improving Milk 

Yields . . , . _.. -. 982 

Sanitary Inspectors : Glean Milk Course . . . . ‘ . 662^ 862 

ScbolarshipSj see Education and Research. 

Scotland, Farm Workers’ Wages .. .. .. ^ 667 

Sea Defence Works, see Drainage.- 

Seeds : ^ 

Manuring of.849 

Purity of Parsnip Seed .» .. .. « . .. . . 1166 

Bed Clover, Sale of ,. .. ., , . .. , , 10 

Seeds Act, Administration of . - ,, ' . . . . . * 807 

Seeds (Amendment) Act, 1925 .. , . . . . . . . 585 

Seed Mixtures ■ . , .. .. .. . . ' .. . - 1185 

Seed Peas • . , . .. . . . . . . ' , . . , 963 

Seed Testing Association .. .. ,. . . , . . . 977 

Sewage : Disposal of Dairy . . . . .. . . , , . . ^ 4 

Sheep, see Limstock. 

Shows, see Exhibitions and Shows. 

Silage ; 

Chemistry of . . - . . . .. .. , . ,, ' ,. 124 

Crops suitable for . . . . . . .. . . .. ,. 815 

Feeding of . . . . . . .. .. . . .. ,. 223 

Feeding of to Dairy Cows .. .. . . .. ,. 635 

Future of Silage .. .. ,, . . . . .. .. 814 

Stack . . . . . . ., . . . .. .. 25 


Small Holdings and Allotments : 

Agricuitiiral Education for Small Holders in Dorset 
Allotments Acts, 1925 

Allotments Acts : Report of Proceedings, 1924 . . 
Co-operative Effort on a Farm Settlement 
Land Settlement in England and Wales . . 

Small Holdings Experiment in Wiltshire 
Small Holdings in Denmark 
Small Holdings Legislation 
Small Livestock, see PotiUry^ Rabbits and Goats. 

Smith, J. Hunter- : 

Baby Beef Production 

Compiling of Balanced Production Rations 
Simple Guide to the Purchase of Feeding Stuffs 
Training in Commercial Poultry-keeping 
Soils : 

Conditions 

Improvement of, by Strawberry Clover growing 
Management .. 

Manurial Reciuirements of . . 

Moisture of . . 
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Cured witli Certainty by 



(Prof. Marck’s Derivative of Male Feni) 
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WARNING.—.Onliriary Male Fern Extract was discarded as a remedy for Livei' Bdrike after 

ex[K!riments extending ovirr twenty-five years by some of the highest aiitlmritii's {i.k'oi essors Laiide!-, 
Frolincr, Feumann, Moussu, Henry {ind others). We claim that the w.inderriil rt'.snlls (tblaineil with 
Professor Marek’s derivative have induced the tentative reintrodiicDon of a drug of varialde toxicity, 
mostly ineffective wbwi not let.hal to the host; 

Supplied fhwagh Veterinary Surgeons by 

THE CROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD., 52, Crutcleil Friars, LONDON, E.C.3 
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J.SW. Propaganda ma.na.ger, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
28-30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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Manuring for Maximum Sugar per acre. 



A fter a moderate dressing of dung 
plouglied under during the winter, 
broadcast and harrow in before 
sowing ;— 

3 cwts. Potash Manure Salt (30%) 

2 cwts. Superphosphate, 
then top dress with 2 cwts. Nitrate after 
singling. Fen soils require less Nitrogen 
but more Phosphates. 


W HEN no dung is used, increase 
the Potash and Super, by 1 cwt. 
each per acre, and give in addition 
1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia before 
sowing. 

For maximum sugar per acre, see 
that your Sugar Beet manure contains^ 
at least 10% Potash. 




.A.S./Pf. 36 


Ask the largest importers far name of nearest ahnl 


J For (idvico and free literature on 
.the use of (ill Ihtasli Fertilisers apply 

aA.COWIE.M.A.B.Sc.,F.,C 

39.Victoria St, London,S.W.l 


iSi 

I^"',4' I i^T 


i,reiichui^]hi Avenue, London,E,C.5 
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The Soil. 


An nitiTMlucliun to the, Suiuiif.ilic. Study uf tluigrowi.li ol'(;i’op).s. It is ;i ma.stor|>inoc.” -. Tmm. 

Third Kditloii. Rcvi.stMl and Knlaj‘gu,d (8th Ini|)rc.s.sion). 8/- net. 

Fertilisers and IVIanures. 

^ lummicrahh* jiraciiiNil notiw on the rcssults of (ixperiineiit . . . . a great work.’’—- 

>Se(H)nd Ihlition (9th linpre.ssionh 8/- net. 

The Feeding of Crops and Stock. 

An introduolion to t,hc Sivience otthe Nutrition of Plants and Aniinals. “ Merits a plane in 
the lil)raiy of every fanner both for systematie study and enTergeney Field. 

Fifth, Impression. 7/0 net. 

The Small Farm. 

By James Lon{;, Author of ‘‘ British. Dairy Kariuing ” : This Standard Work has been 
practically I’e-wiitten. The autlior's long e.xperience as a practical farmer and scientific 
teacher is a guarantoe. of tlie relialnlity of the work. Second Revised Edition. 7/6 net. 

• ____ 

Write-for Descriptioe List of Books on Agriculture. 


Published by JOHN MURRAY, 50a, Albemarle St., London,W.l 
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DRYNBUTRAL 
SinJPHMl fi/AMMOKIA 


The SILVER CRYSTAL for the GOLDEN HARVEST 

C Metro Sulphate is specially prepored to enable tlie Fanner 
to broadcast the richest form of nitrogen evenly and easily 
on the land for mass crop production. Being acid free, 
it retains its dry crystalline form over long periods of 
storage.- Its powerful constituents are secure from tbe day 
of manufacture. The sacks in which it is transported cir 
.stored are always in first hand condition, and tlio metal 
parts of implements cannot be impaired by its use. 
These s/fecial qmtHtics of Metro Svlphate remain constart. 
MANUFACTURERS : 

SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E.IS 

’Pkone: New Cross 2000. 


Telegraphic Address: 

“ Metrogas, Peck, London.” 


i 



^ OR/iAMEniAL* WROUGHT* SROnwORK- 


^VICTORjA WORKS Wolverhampton; 


G O A Q D Pastures and 

ilAuU Meadows 

I Alin should be 

I Oil 11 treated with 

L.MliU phosphates 

t ill and potash 

III followed by a 

top - dressing 

03 . 1 Nitrate of 

’ « Soda in the 

^nll Spring. 

Ml w i i Write for spedal pamph¬ 

lets, entitled, “f/ 7 /c 
Improvement of Pushtns 
and Meadmes,” sapplied 
qraiis and post free by 
THE CHthEAN NI¬ 
TRATE aOMM'lTTEE 
Friars Ho 7 mt,New Broad 
Street, Lo'iidBn, E.B, 2. 
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INTEREST AND 


GOOD LIVING. 


That is only a fair reward for their outlay in capital and labour ; but it is impossible 
to get it without sowing the best Seeds of the very best and most approved strains. 


and let us tell you about our “Better Crops” Farm Seeds—vvdiy they are the best, and how 
you can make the most prolit from your farm. The prices are right, too. For example— 

THE BEST PERMANENT PASTURE SEEDSj, per acre from - 34/- 
THE BEST TEMPORARY PASTURE SEEDSs per acre from - 22/- 
« BETTER CROPS MANGEL SEEDSs per Ito., from « - lOd. 

BETTER CROPS SWEDE SEEDS, per lb., from - - -1/4 

“ BETTER CROPS TURNgP SEEDS, per from - - « 1/« 

LET US QUO'l’E YOU 

ROOK«-BOTTOi^ PRICES 

b,-r the; Seeds need this season, and onsui'c tor 3'om\selt better crojjs than ever Ixirore. 

Address us personally : 

T00C3-001E> ^ SOKTS, 3L.T13., 

Seedsmen to H.M. THE KING, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 



Tlie “ YEKMOEEI 
into the soil 
througii a. 
hole in tlie 
steel - pene- 
tratingshaft. 

The C'heioi- 
cal is dif¬ 
fused into 
the gTOiind 
round the 
hole. The 
method of 
ivorking is 
simple and 


Vermorei “Eclair” Series. 

WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY MONTH FOR 
F A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SPRAYER. 

TlieferniGrei Excelsior” Sell Itijector 

!OEEL” injects vimlor [)ros.siiro Carlion Risiiljiliide., (d,(\ 


COMBINED HORSE 
HOE & CULTIVATOR 

70/- complete. 
HAND HOli 35/- 
Write for particulars. 






“ Excelsior Soil Injecton 
(Ail types made and stocked.) 
plots to 88 grallofis. 


Fuil Particulars and Catalogues from 

COOPER, PEGLER & Co., Ltd., 

24b, Christopher Street™ Lonclofi™ E.C-2. 
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GRASS REJUVENATOR 

Patent Applied for (Application No. 5154/1921) 

FOR TREATING AND AERATING GRASSLAND 


THIS IMPLEMENT 
EFFECTUALLY 
SEVERS THE TURF 
OR MATTED 
FIBROUS ROOTS, 
THUS GIVING 
FREE ACCESS 
TO AIR OR 
MANURE 

PRICE— FITTED WITH 
FRONT SWIVEL WHEEL 

£27 : 10 : O 
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RECENTLY 
DEMONSTRATED 
UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF 
EDINBURGH AND 
EAST OF 
, SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AT 
' MAJOR MUNRO’S 
FARM, HILLEND, 
MIDLOTHIAN 


Mechanical and Manuria! Treatment go Hand in Hand for the Improvement of Grassland 
Full particulars free on application to :— 

RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD., ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 

A gents in all parts of the United Kingdom 


'FOXJSe OJ&.3ES.S” Gold Medal 


^ 


the four oak&^ 


^ 5 ^^ FOUR 

dttir; / Limewashinr and - - 

Pattern.' # I ---..,nr-.. . 

gctiaig Machines 

II ''' %4mt ■ ' ' — abs ^u tely invaluable in all outbreaks of 

m . FOilt-aiici-.!IIIOyTH DISEASE 

Parasitic Mange, and for 
JHh \ 1-i General Limewashing and 

' S., V Disinfecting of Farm Buildings, etc. 

■ ... ' ) very large stocks always kept ready 

emergencies, 

" ; ? Catalogues free on application to the So/e Manufacturers 

. * THE' FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 

' ‘ Spraying Specialists, Four Oaks Works, 

' Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, 

Telegrams : “ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” Near Birmingham. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In reply to questions in the House of Commons on 2nd March 
by Mr. MacKenzie Livingstone and Colonbl Burton, the Minister 
. -i. . of Agriculture and Fisheries, Mr. Edward 

gncu ura vVood, made the following statement :— 

“ In view of the refusal of both of the 


Labour Unions to taiie part in the proposed conference of agri¬ 
cultural interests, the Government have come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to establish a conference on the lines 
originally suggested. It w^as proposed by the Government in 
the hope that, if an agreement between tbe different sections 
of the industry could be attained, this might prove the founda¬ 
tion of an agreement between political parties as to a permanent 
national policy. The refusal of the Labour Unions to participate 
in the conference has destroyed this hope. 

I have carefully considered the possibility of providing repre¬ 
sentation of farm workers other thari from the two imiona to 
which invitations were issued, but apart from the fact that such 
action would be unlikely to contribute to that political agree¬ 
ment which it was the main purpose of the suggested conference 
to secure, I am informed that in such an event the Council of 
the National Farmers’ Union would withdraw their represen¬ 
tatives . 


In these circumstances it will be the duty of the Government, 
on their , own responsibility, to frame such proposals for the 
assistance of agriculture as are consistent with the necessity of 
protecting the industry from the danger of sharp reversals of 
national policy, and with this end in view the Government 
propose, in accordance with .their declared purpose of arriving 
at the greatest possible measure of agreement, to seek the 
co-operation of, and invite considered suggestions from the 
representatives of the different sections of the industry.” 

In accordance with the intention announced in the last part 
of the above statement, •the Minister on 6th March addressed 
(60895) P,6./R.4. 8,260. 4«6 M. * R. 


A 
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a letter to agricultural associations inviting them to forward 
considered suggestions, or, alternatively, he suggested that two 
or three representatives of the associaions should be appointed 
to discuss the question with him. 

The associations to whom the invitation has been issued are : 
The Central Landowners’ Association; the Land Union; the 
Land Agents’ Society; the Surveyors’ Institution; the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society; the Central Chamber of Agriculture; the 
Workers’ Union; the National Union of Agricultural Workers; 

and the National Farmers’ Union. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The Ministry has taken over the supervision of the Y’oung 
Farmers’ Club movement, and has appointed an Inspector, who, 
■Pflvmprci» assisted by the Woman Inspector, will 
Clubs endeavour to organise and co-ordinate the 

activities of the clubs and to give sucli 
supplementary aid as may be sought by local bodies who desire 
to extend the movement. The Ministry’s Divisional Inspectors 
will also lend their aid to facilitate the provision of lectures 
and the dissemination of information by local authorities and 
educational institutions. 


Those who are concerned with the furtherance of agricultural 
education, and who may have opportunities of promoting the 
establishment of Young Farmers’ Clubs in suitable localities, 
will find helpful suggestions and information in the Ministry’s 
Ijeaflet No. 103 which has recently been published. 

Out of a total of 31 clubs originally promoted, 22 clubs ai’e 
in active operation (20 in England, 1 in Wales, 1 in Scotland): 
6 clubs, temporarily inactive, are being revived. The remain¬ 
ing 3 clubs closed down two years ago, but an endeavour is 
being made to resuscitate them. The membership totals 332 
boys and girls, between the ages of 10 and 18 years. 

The following list shows the kind of stock held bv clubs :—- 


Calves 

10 clubs. 

Mixed (Calves, 

1 eJii! 

Rabbits 

t> n 

Poultry, Beos, 


Poultry 

5 „ 

Apple trees) 


Pigs . 

0 

,, (Rabbits and 

1 „ 

Bees 

o 

Poultry) 


Horticultural 

3 

Ducks ... 

1 

The clubs have been promoted as follows ;— 


By Dairy Com- 

18 clubs. 

By Controller of 

1 dull 

paniesand others 

Horticulture 


„ Private indi¬ 

3 

„ Afj^ricultural Gassette 

1 

viduals 


,, Schoolmistress 

1 

„ Schoolmasters.,, 


,, Boy Scout Local 


,5 Poultry experts 

o 

^Association 

1 


By Breed Society, 1 club. 
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Most of the clubs have been recently visited, and in every 
case the keenness and enthusiasm of the members has been 
very marked. It was felt that a special effort should be made 
to enlist the sympathy and co-opci’ation of societies interested 
in educational matters and bring piominently befoie the public 
the importance of this movement. Accordingly, the Ministry 
invited representatives of the Board of Education, the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the National Farmers’ Union, 
the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, County Educa¬ 
tion Authorities, County Agricultural Oi’ganisers, the Canadian 
National Railways and the United Dairies, Limited, to a con¬ 
ference with of&cers of the Ministry on 27 th February, 
klr. Dale, \ssistant Secretary to the Ministry, presided. 

The main features of the proceedings were :— 

A brief survey was given of the present position of clubs, 
with a statement as to the reasons for their success or otherwise. 
With the exception of one girl who lost her swarm of bees owing 
to weather conditions, the members of all existing clubs are in 
a sound financial position. The 14 members of the Sussex Baby 
Beef Club made a net profit of £240 for the year ending 
81st August, 1924. A balance of £50 in Lloyds Bank stands 
to the credit of 7 members of the Buckland (Buckingham) Mixed 
Club. 

The capital necessary to start a club varies with the stock 
to be held :— 

Approximately £40 foi a mixed club. 

,, 1^50—£100 for a Calf or Beef Club. 

Up to £20 for a Bee Club. 

,, £20 for a Poultry Club. 

£25 for a Pi^ Club, 

The Ministry will not make grants or loans to start the clubs, 
but hopes that promoters will come forward and provide the 
capital required locally. Clubs ought to be self-supporting at 
the end of the first year. Hitherto no difficulty has arisen in 
regard to the question of capital. There will be a central policy 
directed from the Ministry for the guidance of the clubs, but of 
sufficient elasticity to meet local conditions. It will be the policy 
of the Ministry to invite the active co-operation of Local Educa¬ 
tion Authorities, and the Board of Education is in sympathy 
with the aims of the movement. The National Farmers’ Union 
and the National Federation of Women’s Institutes have both 
promised to assist. For the provision of technical advice and 
•of occasional lectures it is hoped that the clubs may look to the 
County Agricultural Staffs and to the Provincial Colleges. 

k 2 
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The hearty co-operation of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Move¬ 
ment in the Dominions and the United States is assured, and 
International Cattle Judging Contests have been arranged. 

Befercnee was made to the public-spirited work of companies 
such as the United Dairies and Milkal Limited, whose directors 
have done much to promote and foster the movement. 

The w^ork of the Ministry will be largely organisation, and 
interesting local people in the pi'oject. 

Interest in the Young Farmers’ Clubs is rapidly growing 
throughout the country, judging by the large number of inquiries 
addressed to the Ministry. No doubt club work will be a 
prominent feature of the educational system in every county, 
as it is likely to introduce boys and girls to new or improved 
agricultural methods at a receptive age and to awaken in them 
a readiness to test and adopt new ideas. In their time the young 
people will influence to some extent the outlook, and even the 
practice, of oldei people with whom they come into close con¬ 
tact. The movement is almost certain to lead more hoys and 
gilds to take advantage of the scheme of agricultural education 
provided by local authorities through organised courses of 
instruction or the courses established at Farm Institutes, and, 
indeed, there is some evidence to show that there have been 
such results already. 

The experience of the United States of America, Canada and 
New Zealand is that this movement is instrumental in making 
better citizens, better homes, and in helping to promote and 
maintain rural life on a sound and economic basis. 

* * .* * » 


With the gi-owth of the factory system for the manufacture 
of cheese and other milk products in this country the disposal 
Disposal of sewage presents a grave difficulty. 

Dairy Sewage. several instances in which the dairy 

effluent has been discharged into a river 
or stream there has been pollution, and local authorities have 
made application to the Ministry of Health for consent to the 
taking of legal proceedings under the Eivers Pollution Prevention 
Acts. Moreover, in some instances considerable damage has been 
caused to sewage disposal works by the discharge of excessive 
quantities of dairy effluent into the sewers of local authorities, 
and in other ways such effluent has giventfrise to a nuisance. 
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Disposal of Daiby Sbwagf 


In Holland, where the country is very flat and the waterways 
are sluggish, the treatment of such waste waters is of vital 
importance, and in order to investigate the matter thoroughly- 
as well as to give the factories practical assistance in o\'ercoming 
their difficulties in this direction, a Government Institute for the 
Purification of Waste Waters was established by a Royal Deciee 
ot 30th July, 1920. 

The aim of this Institute is to conduct experimental work at 
the Institute and at factory installations with the object of 
preventing the pollution of water. In this way the Institute 
exercises a direct influence on the prevention of contamination 
of the waterways, and at the same time is kept fully informed 
of the difficulties encountered by individual factories. 

A report of a deputation—consisting of representatives of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Health and the National Associa¬ 
tion of Creamery Proprietors—which recently visited Holland for 
the purpose of investigating the methods adopted in that country 
for overcoming the dairy sewage problem, has been received by 
the Ministrv and describes some of the systems. It shows 
that in making a comparison between the conditions in Holland 
as affecting the treatment of dairy wastes with those in this 
country, it would appear that theoretically the law against 
pollution is stronger in this country, but in actual practice tho 
results of the administration of the law arc much the same in 
both countries. 

Local authorities in Holland generally require that whey, 
buttermilk or separated milk should not bo discharged with the 
waste waters, and this x*equirement is generally mot. 

If whey could he as fully utilised in this country as it is in 
Holland, there w'-ould be no essential difference between the dairy 
refuse in this country and in Holland, and methods of purifica¬ 
tion which are applicable there would be applicable here. The 
discharge of whey along with the dairy effiuent is undoubtedly 
the greatest source of trouble in this country, and if it could 
be avoided greater advantage could be taken of the natural 
purification effected by the more rapidly flowing streams of this 
country. At the present stage of the investigation into this 
problem, there does not appear to be any system which will 
deal efficiently for any reasonable period with undiluted wbev or 
separated milk. The best means of dealing with such by-products 
is. the natural one of feeding them to stock on the farm, but how 
far ■•'his can be arranged under the present factory system seems 
to be a question that haS not been investigated up to the present. 



0 Committee on Foot-and-Moeth Disease. [Apeil, 

The methods in use seen by the deputation are classed as 
follows : (1) dilution; (2) land treatment or irrigation; (3) lime 
precipitation followed by septic tanks and percolating filters; 
(4) activated sludge process. 

Dilution was not generally found to be effective, even in. the 
ease of large canals, for although they are of large volume, they 
are almost stagnant and so do not afford sufficient dilution to be 
effective. Land treatment is only effective where a large'area of 
suitable sandy soil is available. Percolating filters are effective 
if proper attention is given to their construction and management. 

The activated sludge process was only being investigated on 
a laboratory scale at the date of the visit, and therefore could 
not be classed as one of the systems in actual practice. It is, 
however, understood that subsequent working scale experiments 
have been put into operation, and that they are very promising. 
It is to be hoped that the results of these experiments will be 
forthcoming at a later date. 

It would appear that if any systematic investigation of this 
problem is to be undertaken in this country, it can only be done 
effectively by the establishment of an Institution on the lines 
of the Government Institute for the Purification of Waste Waters 
already established in Holland. This is a very vital question 
for the dairy and other industries in this country, and no effort 
should he spared in endeavouring to solve the problems which it 
presents. 

^ 


The Departmental Committee appointed by the Minister in 
February, 1924, and consisting of the Pvt. Hon. B. G. Pretyman 


Report of the 
Committee on 
Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, 


fChairmanl, Sir W. Bromley-Davenport, 
.K.C.B., and Messrs. A. Batchelor, H. 
German, and W. B. Smith, which inquired 
into the circumstances of the serious out¬ 
break of foot-and-mouth disease which 


occurred during 1923 and 1924, has now issued its Report.* 
The Report, which is signed by all the members, traces the 


causes which led to the extraordinary development of the dis¬ 
ease, with special reference to the circumstances attaching to the 
introduction and spread of disease in Cheshire. 


It contains a number of important conclusions and recom¬ 
mendation s with regard to the policy of the Ministry in dealing 
with outbreaks of the disease; the manner in which that policy 


* Cmd. 2350, to be obtained either direct from li.M. Stationery Office, price 
Is. 6tl., or through a bookseller. 
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has been carried out by the ]\finistry and Local Authorities; 
precautions against the introduction and spread of the disease; 
comptuisafion for slaughter; restrictions on the movement ot_ 
animals and persons; and insurance, both eompulsoi-y and 
voluntary. 

The Eeport cannot fail to be of interest to all who are in any 
way connected with the administration of the Diseases ot 
Animals Acts, whether as members or officials of Local Authori¬ 
ties. or as stock owners. 


) 




A 


Licensing of 
Stallions in 
Season 1925. 


records 

licensed 


The decline in ho]’Se breeding, as shown in tlie Agricultural 
Eetuins last June, when the number of stallions used for service 

was returned as 4,707 as compared with 
5,459 in 1928, and the number of foals as 
54,801 as compared wdth 66,323 in the 
previous year, is further emphasised by the 
available to 21st March as to the number of stallions 
by the Ministry for this seasoii under the Horse 
Breeding Act. 1918. 

"While some further applications for licences may be received 
during the next three months the number issued to 21st March 
is only 1,414. The comparative figures at this date for the last 
three service seasons are 2,808 in 1922; 2,217 in 1923; and 1,664 
in 1924. 

After the close of the service season the Ministry will publish 
particulars, according to breeds, of the total number of licences 
issued, but the information so far available may be of interest 
to horse breeders :— 


SfTviee Season 

Shires 

Other Heavy Horses 
Light Stallions (including 
Ponies) 


iV7). of lloonees issued io March. 


10^2, 

X923\ 

I9U- 

19m. 

1,774 

1,349 

902 

741 

52(1 

405 

330 

274 

514 

463 

426 

399 

2,808 

2,217 

1,664 

1,414 


Total 
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The 

“ De Vecchis ” 
Beet Sugar 
Process. 


The process, invented by Dr. de Vecchis for the manui'actnre 
of beet sugar was brought to the notice of the Ministry in 

1924. The process employs the principle 
of desiccation, and the economies whieli 
might result in the manufacture of sugar 
were obvious if the claims made on 
behalf of the process could be sustained. 
The reports which came to the Ministry from various 
sources were, however, conflicting, and in order to 

obtain an authoritative and independent opinion a Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry was appointed and sent to Italy. 
The Commissioners 'were Mr. John Bowden, M.I.C.B., 
M.I.Mech.E., late Chief Sriperintendent of H.M. Ordnance 
Factories, Woolwich Arsenal; Dr. William Goodwin, Advisory 
Chemist, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye; and Di’. 
B. J. Owen, Director of the Institute of Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, Oxford. The Eeport of the Commission, of which the 
following paragraphs are a summary, has now been published.* 
The industrial extraction of sugar from beet is most 
generally effected by the diffusion process, in which fresh beets 
after washing are sliced into cossettes and treated in suitable 
vessels with warm water, in volume sufficient to bring about 
the diffusion of the saccharine juice contained in the beet cells. 
This juice is afterw’ards purified and filtered. The resulting 
clear thin juice is concentrated by evaporation until sugar 
crystals form. IMolasses are sepai’ated from the raw sugar 
crystals by centrifugal action, the sugar is refined and put up 
into marlvetahle form, and the molasses are either sold a.s suc.h 
or subjected to a further process by which other products a.re 
extracted. 


In the De Vecchis process the fresh beets are washed, siicf'd 
into cossettes and desiccated in a drying apparatus in which 
the moisture of the fresh beet is reduced from 80 per cent, 
to 3 per cent.; desiccation is continued until the membrane of 
the sugar-containing- cells is ruptured, and the allnraiinoid and 
pectic matter coagulated. The cossettes, as they leave the 
drier, are rigid and horny and have about 25 per cent, of the 
weight of fresh beet. In this condition they can be kept in 
suitable store rooms for several months without fei’mentation 
or loss of sugar. The sugar is extracted from the dry cossettes 
by washing with warm water. This p rocess produces a juice 

^ ® Qmd. 2.B43, to be obtained from H. M. Stationery Office or thronc-h any 

bookseller, price 9d. 
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high in sugar content and free from the fiocculent albuminoid 
and pectic matter. Without fui-ther treatment by evaporation, 
the juice (as in the diffusion process) is'boiled and cooled, and 
the raw sugar separated from the molasses. The refining 
of the raw sugar into white sugar suitable for the market, and 
the treatment or disposal of molasses follow on the same lines 
as in the diffusion process. 

Baw sugar was produced at the Loreo factory during the 
visit of the Commission, although the plant has not yet 
reached a stage of regular operation, mainly owdng to the un¬ 
satisfactory desiccating apparatus employed. The conditions 
are as yet too unstable for the cost to be verified. The possi¬ 
bilities of the De Vecehis process were amply demonstrated, 
and after careful consideration of the plant and conditions at 
Loreo the Commission came to the conclusion that if worked 
with modem machinery the cost of producing sugar by this 
process would be no more, and probably less, than by the 
diffusion process. 

The process has scarcely yet emerged from the experimental 
stage, but the principles appear to be sound and the improve¬ 
ments ill the plant necessary to render it commercially success¬ 
ful ought to present little difficulty. Once these difficulties 
are overcome the process would present very great possibilities 
for the development of the sugar beet industry in this country. 
Conditions in England may differ in certain details from those' 
in Italy, and the costs of pioduction claimed for the De Vecchis 
lu’ocess would need to be verified in actual operation here before 
au> encouragement wore given to its adoption by the sugar 
beet interi'sts in this cnuntiy. The jtrocesa appears to be 
suitable to districts wliere the acreage under beet is small and 
widely seafteicd, and fiom which the annual production would 
be insufficient or the distance for transport too groat to justify 
the outlay on a diffusion factory. It should, therefore, appeal 
to co-operative societies of small growers or to local trading 
groups. There is, however, reason to believe that the system 
could be made to apply to large scale production, since the 
desiccated cossettes can be treated by the equipment common 
to a diffusion factory. This offers the advantage of employing 
the factory for a greater part of the year than is now possible. 
The practice of desiccating* beets suggests the possibility of 
installing* drying plants suitable for small groups of farmers 
by means of which beet could be dried before transport to the 
factory. 
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The Commission came to the conclusion that while the prin¬ 
ciples of the De Vecchis system were technically sound, the 
question of their practical application w'as an open one, and 
that until reliable costings of the De Vecchis process, working 
on a satisfactory industrial basis, are available, it is not possible 
to say whether the claims made for the system would be 
realisable in practice. The Commission, however, thought the 
system sufficiently promising to justify further experimental 
work, and they made the following recommendations :— 

(1) A complete plant of small oapacit}?’, but on a factory 
basis, should be set up in England by which the De Vecchis 
process may be tested experimentally. The experimental plant 
should incorporate such improvements as to secure efficient 
desiccation and defecation. 

(2) Experiments should be undertaken to devise a complete 
cleaning, slicing and desiccating equipment of a capacity 
suitable for operation by the beet grower. 

The question of carrying out experimental work on the lines 
suggested by the Commission is receiving the consideration of 
the Ministry, and a public announcement will be made when 
a decision is reached. 

^ ^ ^ 

In the report on the working of the Seeds Act, 1920, during 
the 1922-28 season which appeared in this Journal in December, 

The Sale of 1923 (pp. 822-829) reference was made to 

“ 1 ? m »> undesirable but very prevalent praetice 

e over. selling Eed Clover xmder a multiplicity 

of names such as “ Eed Clover,” “ Cowgrass,” ” Single Cut 
Cowgrass,” “ Perennial Eed,” ‘‘ Giant Hybrid Cowgrass,” 
” Late Flowering Eed,” ‘‘ Common Eed,” ” Broad-leaved 
Eed,” etc. This point is further developed by Professor E. G. 
Stapledon in his article, “ Nomenclature of Grasses and Glovers,” 
which appeared in this Journal in May, 1924 (pp. 156-161). It is 
therefore interesting to note in the new season’s catalogues of some 
of the leading seed merchants announcements that they intend 
in future to describe their red clovers under the early-flowering 
and late-flowering groups, and to discontinue the use of such 
terms as ” English Cowgrass,” ” Giant Cowgrass,” ” Mammoth 
Cowgrass,” etc. This is a move in the right direction, and it is 
hoped that it will be followed by all the seedsmen in the country. 
It cannot be too frequently emphasised that there are only two 
groups of cultivated red clovers: one, which it is suggested 
should he described simply as “ Broad •Eed Clover,” being the 
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kind iavoured ior its production ol spring and winter growth, ot 
short-lived duration and most suitable for use in short leys; and 
the other, which should be known simply as “ Late-flowering - 
lied Clover,” a more persistent variety and therefore most useful 
tor long duration leys or for permanent pastures. It is true that 
there are numerous types in both of these groups. For instance, 
there is the ‘‘ Montgomery lied ” and the ” Cornish Marl,” 
both having extra lateness and persistency as a characteristic, 
but these are natural selections of the late-flowering group and 
should be described as such, although in two such special types 
as these, it might be desirable to add the more specific names 
in brackets, for the guidance of those w'ho particularly need 
an extra-late-flowering clover. 

^ ^ ^ W ^ ^ 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries appointed, early in 
March, a Committee to inquire into the conditions of the export 
t "T trade in horses from Great Britain to the 

S^^Horses ^ Continent, and to advise whether, having 
regard to the necessity of ascertaining that 
no avoidable suffering is inflicted on such horses, any further 
restrictions should be imposed on the trade. 

The Committee is composed as follows: Major J. W. Hills 
(Chairman); Sir Meiuik Burrell, Bart., O.B.B.; the Lady 
Emmott, -J.P.: the Marquess of Titchfield, M.P.; the 
Earl of Haddington, M.C. ; the Hon. E. A. St. Aubyn 
Harney, M.P.; Arthur Hayday, Esq., M.P.; Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, C.M G., F.R.C.V.S.'; Mr. FT. IT. Miller, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, is Secretary of the 
Commitl-ee. 


Tee duty imposed upon the Agricultural Wages Committees 
of fixing minimum rates of wages for all classes of workers 

emjfloyed in agriculture has now been com- 
WaPAs pletod so far as male workers are concerned, 

° ’ by the making of the necessary Orders by 

the Agricultural Wages Board to cover such workers in all areas. 
Particulars of the Orders made since the March issue of the 
Jo'iirnal, are given on p. 86. This marks a definite stage in the 
wnrk of the Committees and, inasmuch as it has not heen neces¬ 
sary for the Agricultural Wages Board to fix any rates in default 
of the Committees reflects great credit not only upon the wisdom 
and tact of the Chairmen and impartial members of the Com¬ 
mittees, but upon the ooficiliatory manner in which the members 
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representing employers and workers have dealt with very con¬ 
troversial questions. 

A point of particular interest to the farmer is as to how far 
the rates now operative are stable rates upon which he may 
budget for the coming six or twelve months. The date of ter¬ 
mination of the rates in each area has been given in the Journal 
as each Order has been made, but it is instructive at this stage 
to see the general trend of the Agricultural Wages Committees’ 
decisions in this matter. In six areas the rates now fixed will 
operate for twelve months, and in six others no date of termina¬ 
tion has been fixed. The most general period is until September 
or October next, and this has been adopted by 17 Committees. 
In three areas the present rates will expire in November; in 
two'in December, and in one in January, 1926, the remaining 
areas being covered by short peiiod Orders which will need to 
be replaced by fresh Orders at a fairly early date. Thus it 
will be seen that in 85 of the 47 Agricultural Wages Committee 
areas minimum rates for the whole of the coming summer are 
now in operation. 




^ ^ 


The Ministry has addressed to Town Clerks and Clerks to 
County Councils an inquiry as to what customary markets, fairs, 

„ wool auctions, or other periodical assemblies 

National Survey „, f ■ j 

.a t of buyers and sellers of agricultural produce 

oi Markets. i ij • -ki i j i -n 

are held in England and Wales. Pre¬ 
liminary information is requested on the following points — 

(^a) The names and location ot‘ the markets held in the area, concerned ; 

(&) the type of market in each case, i.e., whether controlled by a local 
authority or privately ; whether and, if so, to what extent wholesale 
or retail, and how often held ; and 

(c) to whom communications in regard to the markets referred to in (a) 
should be addressed. 

This inquiry arises from the following recommendation con¬ 
tained in paragraph 100 of the Pinal Report of the Departmental 
Committee (known as the Linlithgow Committee) on the Distri¬ 
bution and Prices of Agricultural Produce (Cmd. 2008) :— 

During the course of oiir inquiry, w^e have been struck by tlie 
lack of readily available information regarding the markets of the 
country. . . . As a preliminary step to the further consideration 

of this question, we think it desirable that the Government Depart- 
meats concerned shall collect and publish information as to the 
‘‘ contrid and« ownership of markets, and any relative information likely 
“ to be useful.” ■ "" 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF VERY POOR 
PASTURES BY PLOUGHING AND 
IMMEDIATE RE-SEEDING. 

Pbopessor E. G. Stapledon, M.A,, 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

The Welsh Plant Breeding Station has an experinaental 
farm of about ninety-six acres, the greater part of -which is 
devoted to small scale plot trials. On this farm grazing has to 
be found for four -working horses during the summer, and all 
the year round for a flock of sheep, upon which to draw for 
experimental grazing on plots devoted to various purposes. In 
order to ensure the provision of maximum grazing from fields 
unsuitable for critical field experiments it was therefore 
decided soon after taking possession of the farm to make every 
endeavour to convert all such fields which were in permanent 
grass or in out-run leys into high-grade temporary grass, the 
ultimate aim being to have on the farm no single field in per¬ 
manent grass or under a ley of poor quality.* 

It has been sought as far as possible to give an experimental 
character to the work of conversion; the sowing out has always 
been done on a plot basis and careful records have been kept 
of the cultural operations, and of the nature of the swards 
achieved, while early last year a system was initiated of regis¬ 
tering the grazing from all the separate enclosures on the farm 
in terms of “ sheep days.” 

In the main the plan adopted has been to plough the old 
swai’d and sow a .seeds mixture almost immediately, either 
under a first and only corn crop, under rape, or without a nurse 
crop, and generally the large numbers of farmers visiting 
the station have been more struck by the palpable excellence 
of these swards, and, to them, the incredibly short time in 
which they have been- establi.shed, than by any other aspect 
of the wfork in progress at the station. It is proposed in this 
article to give fairly complete particulars with reference to 
one of the most interesting fields, since it is felt that this 
information will be of value, not only to those who occi-ipy 
farms in Wales that consist predominantly of inferior grass 
land, but also to graziers in general who are faced with the 
problem of how to improve fields of almost negligible grazing 
value in the shortest possible time. 

* Areas obviously too water lofrged or too heavy to allow of even occasional 
i[)loiigbinp:, and those also which are too shallow and too steep for the plough, 
are regarded, and not withoiS; reason, as being unworthy of remaining in 
grass and are being planted with Sitka Spruce and larch respectively. 
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The Field. —The experiment to be described was conducted 
in the Spring Field, a field with a north-easterly aspect, and 
on a very steep gradient, but not too steep, it was thought, 
to justify occasional ploughing. The soil was decidedly 
shallow, light and stony. The field had evidently been under 
the plough at some period in the past, since the marks of the 
open furrows were unmistakable. It is known, however, that 
the field had been under grass since 1909, and had received no 
treatment, manurial or otherwise, since that date, and such 
evidence as is available renders it highly probable that it was 
let down to grass upwards of twenty years ago. Botanical 
analyses were made on some of the very best portions of the 
sward during February, 1923.* The composition of the 
herbage on these relatively ‘ ‘ good ’ ’ portions was as follows :— 

lier cent. 


'Bo-nt {Agrostis vulgaris) ... ... ... 

Crested Do^’s Tail ... ... ... 11 

Yorksbire Fog and Sweet Vernal Grass ... 10 

■White Clover ... ... ... ... 6 

Woodnish (Liizula spp.) ... ... ... 4 

Twenty other species, representing live species 
of grasses, one legume, and fourteen 
miscellaneous herbs ... ... ... 11 


100 

In this condition the field was of negligible grazing* value 
and was considered little, if any, better than mountain grazing. 
It was difficult to keep a flock of sheep on the field for more 
than three or four days at a time, even during the height of 
the growing season, while during March and April it ^vas 
always necessary to supplement the meagre grazing with hay. 
" Sheep day ” evidence subsequently obtained on another field 
with a slightly better herbage shows on a conservative esti¬ 
mate, that the field under review would have hardly come up 
to Fryse Howell’s estimate, based on a survey of a number of 
farms at an average elevation of 600 ft. above sea level, with 
a carrying capacity of 1.1 Welsh Mountain sheep per acre. ! 

Oultivation Operations Previous to and at the Time of 
Sowing. —^It was desired to ascertain whether the field could 
be successfully resown without very careful and deep plough¬ 
ing—consequently, and with a view to expediting the work, it 
was tractor ploughed (one way) early in April, 1923. On the 

* Twpnty-six tufves 6 in. x 6 in. were taken from carefully selected squares 
and these were analysed by the “ percentage frequency ” method by students 
as part of their practical work. 

t Pryae Howell, J.; “The Productivity of feill Farming,” Oxford ln.stitute 
for Keseareh in Agricultural Economics, 1922. 
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basis of Cardiganshire war experiences with the tractor this 
would have been voted by most local farmers as an impossi¬ 
bility! It was necessary to leave wide headlands and these, 
were horse ploughed. The contrast between the two methods 
of ploughing was very considerable—the body of the field 
under the tractor was very poorly ploughed—much too shallow, 
and the old turf was not properly buried. On the headlands 
the turf was completely buried under an adequate depth of 
soil. Harrowing was started early in May, and it was found 
impossible to break the soil down properly to anything 
approaching a reasonable depth (except on the headlands), 
chiefly owing to the fact that the top four inches of soil con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of a dense mass of roots. The final 
tilth was prepared by 18th May, on which date the experi¬ 
mental mixtures were sown. The average depth of the seed 
bed on the tractor area was about half an inch only and 
probably nowhere exceeded one inch. The seeds were sown 
on a dry day, covered with the chain haiTow and rolled. 
Owing to the steepness of the field the rolling was, however, 
quite inadequate. 

It will be apparent that the above conditions were far short 
of what ideally should have been aimed at for the purpose In 
view, and indeed the only conditions that were reasonably 
favourable for the establishment of the seeds were, first, that 
the soil was dry when the seeds were sown, and secondly, that 
subsequently showery weather intervened. It had been 
intended to ajiply basic slag at the time of sowing, but, owing 
to other pressing calls on the time of the men, this proved to 
be impossible. A dressing at a rate equivalent to 7 cwt. per 
acre of high-grade slag was, however, applied to the estab¬ 
lished .sward in the second week of September, 1923. 

Experimental Mixtures. —The field was divided into two 
approximately similar areas of about t|- acres each, the areas 
being respectively sown with the mixtures shown below:— 


Rape 

Area A, 
lb. per acre. 

Area 

Ib. per acre. 
3 

Italian Rye Gra«?s 


C> 

Indi^enoiiR Cocksfoot ... 

13.5 

— 

Commercial Cocksfoot .. 

—- 

13.5 

Incligenons Tall Oat Grass 

3.5 

— 

Commercial Tall Oat Grass 

. — 

3.5 

Indigenous Tall Fesciie 

... 2r2 

— 

Commercial Tall Fescue 

... — 

1.4 

Montgomery Late Bed Glover 

4.5 

— 

Chilian Early RedXIover 

— 

4.5 

Wild White Clover 

t.O 

— 

White Dutch Clover ... 

... — 

1.0 
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Early Establishment. —The difference between the horse- 
ploughed headlands and the body of the field (tractor area) was 
•very striking as soon as the seeds began to braird, and indeed 
can still be seen (practically two years afterwards). On the 
body of the field, on which it must be insisted that the seeds 
were obviously not covered properly, the only species to 
establish itself really well was Italian rye grass—the red and 
white clovers established themselves only fairly satisfactorily, 
and the two cocksfoots eventually (although very slowly) 
established themselves in moderate quantity, although in a 
manner quite disproportionate to the amount of seed sown. 
Both the tall fescues w'ere to all intents and purposes a com¬ 
plete failure. The tall oat grasses established themselves 

poorly, but appreciably, having regard to the smallness of the 
sowing of this large seeded species. The rape took but poorly 
and was disappointing throughout; no doubt this round seed, 
even moi'e than the clovers, must be properly anchored to the 
ground in order that the seedlings may establish themselves.* 

The above facts add emphasis to the absolute necessity of 
covering small seeds properly—a point which was convincingly 
demonstrated by Speirt some years ago, and quite recently 
by Williams. The evidence also suggests the futility of includ¬ 
ing in. a seeds mixture, for sowing on poor land and on a poor 
tilth, species other than those known to have reasonably good 
powers of establishment, while even in the case of the species 
most likely to succeed, the desirability of adding to the seed 
rate in proportion to the poorness of the conditions is strikingly 
indieated.t 

Trials OQ other areas have, however, clearly intlicated that rape is unlikely 
to succeed partici.ilarly well unless the soil is in a fertile condition or nolesH 
inanurcs have been freely applied. 

f See Spedr, John : “Depth at which grass seeds should he sown,’’ Trans, 
Hi^rh. ^tod Agric. Soc. of Scotland, 5th Ser., Vol. V, 1895, p. II. See 
11, D. Williams : “ Depth of Sowing Grass and Glover Seeds,” this Journal^ 
Apr., 1922, p. 55, and May, 1022, p. 132 ; and “ Methods of Covering Grass 
and CIov<3r Seeds,” ibid. March, 1923, p. 1125, and March, 1924, p, 1134. It 
is of interest to remark that although Capt. Williams was unawai-e of Speir’s 
investigations at the time of conducting his own trials, nevertheless both 
authors in effect make the same recommendations, namely, “ sow vdien the 
“ soil is dry, sow on a harrowed surface, cover with a peg harrow and roll well 
“ as the fioal operation.” 

J See Stapledon, 11. G., and Jones, Ehoda ; “Seed Mixtures for Temporary 
Grass : Investigations Conducted in Denmark and Sweden and Observations 
on Trials of a Similar Nature in Progress at Aberystwyth,” Welsh Journal of 
AgTictdiure,^ Volume I, No. 1, page GO. 

It is interesting to note that the behaviour of the species as iiidieatecl above 
coincides pretty closel.y with what would have been expected on the basis of 
both the Scandinavian investigations and critical«ti'ials now in progress at the 
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The Grazing Value ot the Hew Swards. —In estimating the 
gTazing value of the newly established swards, it is necessary 
to do so in I'elation to the following periods :— 

(1) Late summer and autuniu of the seeding year (1923). 

(2) January, February, March and A]^jril of first iiarvest year (1924). 

(3) May and April of first harvest year (1924). 

(4) July and August „ ,, ,, „ 

(5) September and October ,, „ „ 

(G) November and December ,, „ 

The two areas A and B were fenced separately, the original 
intention being to graze both plots unifornily during the first 
autumn and to obtain live weight increase data throughout the 
first harvest year. It -was subsequently found impracticable 
to make the necessary sheep weighings, while the size of 
the plots w^as considered inadequate, and it was, therefore, 
decided to keep records in terms of sheep days’’; unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the sheep register w^as not started until 
January, 1924. During the whole of the first harvest year 
fl924) the plots were grazed with a control flock of Kerry Hill 
and Suffolk ewes (with or without their lambs according to 
season). The average weight of the ewes may be taken as 
about 130 lb. The plan adopted was to graze on an inter¬ 
mittent basis, ])iitting a relatively large head of sheep on the 
plots (usually about 1B~25) until they had practically cleared 
the herbage available and then resting the swards until the 
growth was sufficient to justify a further spell of hard grazing.^ 

Autumn of the Seeding Year.—Sheep were turned on the 
plots for the first time on 25th August, 1923, that is to say, a 
field of negligible grazing value had only been put out of action 

Welsh Station. Tlic outstanding ability of Italian Ryegrass, and of Perennial 
Rye grass also, to establish themselves under unfavourable conditions, is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons and perhaps the chief reason—and a largely 
unsnspeetG(l reason—why the hill farmer and others operating on poor lane? 
adhere so tenaciously to large sowings of Ihese grasses. 

rt is beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss in detail the general 
applicability of this method of comparing the value of one sward with another, 
and it is obviously open to criticism frotn many points of view. It is a method, 
however, the ramifications of whicli it is intended to explore fully^ and it is 
hoped to collect data which will make it posible to form a critical judgment 
alike as to its limitations and as to the uses to which it can legitimately be 
put—and looked at solely from this point of view the data presented in this 
paper are not without interest. 

The following scale has been adopted with regard to converting lambs into 
sheep : For lambs dropped between March lOtb and April 10th, one lamb 
espials, for the various grazing periods, the following fractions of a sheep :— 
May IsulOth, l/1Gth; Mar litb-20th, l/5th ; Mnv 21st“31st, l/4th ; June 
Ist-IOtb, l/3rd; June lltlvSOth^ I/3rd; June 2lst“30th, July Ist-lOth, J ; 
July ltth"20th, J ; dnly 21st-3t8t, 2/3 ; AngU'^t 2/3 ; September 1st 

to December Blst, Owing the shortage of grazing on the farm, horses 
had occasionally to be put on the plots^ the conversion then used was—one 
horse grazing for 24 hours-^7 sheep, and grazing for a night only = 4 sheep 
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for a period of about three months, at least six weeks of that 
period being at a time of the year when the farmer normally 
has available almost more pasturage than he knows what to 
do with. 

P’rom the grazing point of view, the only species contri¬ 
buting to the herbage in appi'eciable amount during the 
autumnal period w^ere the Italian rye grass, the rape (although 
a poor crop) and the red clover, and considering the smallness 
of the sowdng the sward developed by the Italian rye grass in 
■oarticular was at this time the outstanding feature of the field. 
The difference between the two plots was not very great, except 
for the fact that the Chilian red clover made more growth than 
the Montgomery. As the former would have contributed 
more keep than the Montgomery during the first autumn, it 
was in a sense more heavily grazed than the Montgomeiw 
dui-ing this period. 

Unfortunateh’ “ sheep day ” records w'ere not kept during 
this period, but the ley provided an abundance of grazing until 
early November. Pesults from another experiment reported 
elsewhere give a measure of the .achievement of Italian rye 
grass and red clover from 14th August to 31st October, showing 
an average carrying capacity of six mountain sheep per acre, 
making satisfactory live weight increases.* The ley under 
consideration was advisedly not grazed to its full capacity 
during the fi.rst autumn, but on a conservative estimate it 
probably carried approximately three of the Kerry Mill ewes 
per acre and could have been made to carry more.f 

First Harvest Year. —Botanical Evidence .—Practically the 
only species contributing in really appreciable amount to tlie 
pasturage during the period January to April was Italia.n rye 
grass, and thus the grazing on the two plots was of precisel.y 
the same order. During May and June cocksfoot began to 
give a quite definite character to the herbage, but since 
botanical analyses showed that the indigenous and commercial 

See Williams, B. D., ‘‘Winter Keep”: Welsh pTournal of Aqrlciilture^ 
VoL I, 1924, p. 119. 

“j" Perhaps an even better example of a field dealt with in theinannerunder 
review is afforded by a four acre field standing' at about 900 feet above sea 
level at Blaentwrch^ Farmers, Carmartbenslnre. The field, which was steep^ 
had not been under the plough for 35 years and was carrying a sward of 
negligible vahte. Tt took 15 days to plough the field, wbicdi was sown out on 
17tli June, 1924, witli 10 lb. Italian rye grass and 8 lb. rape 5 0 cwt. of 38 per 
cent, basic slag to the acre were applied on 28th May and 1 cwt. nitrate of 
soda on 18th July. Grazing commenced on 17th September, and from this 
date to 6 th November, forty Welsh wether lambs were fattened. The,y were 
sold off at 34s, per head, their value being estimated at 24s. per l^ead wljcn 
turned on to the held. The field luis niaintninr^l twenty-five store cwc lambs 
from 61b Nov"cmbcr last to 17th February, 1925, 
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trams were about equally distributed on their respective plots, 
it is not probable—particularlj' since Italian rye grass was 
still by far the most abundant grass—^tbat the grazing of the 
plots was differentially affected by the fact that cocksfoot was 
represented by a different strain in each. By June, the plots 
showed a very decided difference in respect of the clovers. In 
the ca.se of w-hite clover, although the number of plants per 
unit of area was about the same for both white Dutch and wuld 
white, the plot on which wild white had been sown showed 
a much denser and closer mat of white clover and had the 
appearance of })roviding actually the greater amount of 
herbage. 

The greatest contrast was, however, between the red clovers, 
and this became considerably accentuated in July and August, 
during which period the Italian rye grass began to wnne and 
the red clover for the first time became the dominating element 
in the grazing. The Montgomery plot was then manifestly 
throwing more l ed clover than that on which Chilian had been 
inclnded. By September the wild white clover had fairly 
established itself and during this month both the wdiite clover 
(particulaiiy wdld white clover), and red clover (particularly 
Montgomery) continued to provide probably the largest pro¬ 
portion of the grazing. In October and early November, 
Italian rye grass was again the chief element in the herbage, 
assisted to some extent by the clovers, cocksfoot, and such 
grasses as the fine leaved fescues and bent, which had come 
in again to a sliglit extent. By December daisies, I'ibgrass and 
cat's ear, also present in a|)preciaible amount, were similarly 
contributing to the grazing taken by sheep. 

ISotes taken in Februaiy, 1925, that is to say, early in the 
second harvest yi'ar, showed Italian rye grass, although much 
thinned, still remarkahiy abundant on tbe plots, and still 
capable of growing quickly after gi-azing and once again 
contributing far mom kee]> at this period than any other 
species. The wuld wliite clover was well established and with 
very appreciable a.ssistance from the Montgomery red and the 
cocksfoot it wuis quite e\'ident that a sward infinitely .superior 
to the original turf was assured for at least another three or 
four year s, and probably for a considerably longer period. The 
plot on which white Dutch and Chilian red replaced wild 
wdrite and Montgomery red dees irot look so promising, but it 
is apparent that on this plot a considerable amount of native 
and noir-sown wild white has re-established itself, and it is 

• B 2 
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quite evideat that it will take some years before the herbage 
even on this plot can revert to its original inferior character. 

It is probable that the plot on which the wild white clover 
and Montgomery red were included was very slightly more 
favourably placed than the other. It wa-s, however, noted at 
the time that Chilian red clover established itself quite as well 
as, and probably slightly better than the Montgomery: yet 
by October, 1924 (first liarvest year), careful counts showed 
that there were over eight times as many plants of red clover 
per unit of area on the Montgomery red plot as on the Chilian 
red plot.* On sub-plots which had been grazed till March and 
then put up to hay the advantage was still with the Montgomery 
red, but on these hay plots the red clover was only three times 
as plentiful on the Montgomery as on the Chilian plots. The above 
facts, e\'en if greatly exaggerated by soil differences,! afford 
striking confirmation of results obtained on small-scale plots 
repeatedly cut with a. garden mowing machine, namely, that 
the extra late flowering red clovers stand heavy grazing alto¬ 
gether better than the early reds. Thus continued intermittent 
grazing from the moment of establishment of the ley had 
shown its effect to a far greater extent on the Chilian than on 
Montgomery' red clover, and this effect still showed itself, 
although to a less degree, when heavy grazing was operative 
only during the fir.st autumn and up to March of the first 
liarvest year. 

“ Sheep Day ” Evidence .—^It will have been apparent from 
Cue above botanical description that the effective herbage on 
the two plots did not differ materially, except during late June, 
July and August, when the preponderance of red clover on the 
Montgomery plot undoubtedly had a considerable influence. 
In view of this, and the fact previously mentioned, that the two 
plots were apparently not quite equally placed as to soil, the 
“ sheep day ” results for the two plots have been averaged 
and give the carrying capacity of the ley as a whole (a three 
acre field), for the period Ist January to 31st December, 1924 
(= the whole of the harvest year), as 2.9 adult—and for the 
district decidedly heavy—sheep per acre, compared to the 
previous capacity of the field which was certainly not more than 
1.1 mountain sheep (of an average weight not exceeding 65 lb.) 
per acre. 

Based on eijocht readings (with a mesh G in. x 6 in.) on each ol; three 
representative squares, 

f If the differences above noted had been solely due to soil irregularity, 
it would have been expected that the ratio of Jfontgomery to Chilian on tlic 
hay and pasture plots alike would have been about tlie same. 
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Tke average figures for the five periods in terms of sheep 
per acre were as follows :— 


Jauntily-April ... ... 0.9 

MayandJiuie ... ... ... 4.9 

Jul.v and Angu&t ... ... ... (j.7 

Soptoniber and OcLol ei ... ... 1.3 

November and Dcoeinboi ... O.S 


The above figures afford a striking commentary on the value 
ot clovers, perhaps especially red clover, for summer grazing— 
the field actually attaining to its highest carrying capacity in 
July and August, a period when, ordinarily, grazing is not so 
plentiful as in May and June. The figures also indicate the 
great difficulties connected with providing herbaceous keep 
during the winter and early spring months. The better part 
of a large sheep to the acre mainlained in health and without 
any hand feeding has, unfortunately, by comparison with the 
ordinai-y grass land of the district, to be regarded as eminently 
satisfactory. It should be emphasised that the “ sheep days ” 
rc^corded during the dead season on the ley were not “ staiwa- 
tion ” days. It was always noted that sheep turned on this 
or other rye grass areas were contented (of course only for a 
reasonable grazing period! and did not attempt to break fence, 
nor had they access to any appreciable area of hedge. On the 
ordinary permanent grass of the' district it is quite impossible 
to retain sheop for more than a few hours at a time on a small 
enclosure during the winter, while the contribution made by 
hedges to the starvation ration afforded by such pastures must 
be very considerable. 

CS-eneral Oonclusions and Recommendations. —From the 
particulars given as to the establishment of the seedlings it is 
obvious that when il is proposed to plough down a sward and 
immediately re-sow it with a view to producing an improved 
pasture, the ploughing should be deep and the tuii completely 
buried, and every endeavour should be made to obtain a tilth 
of at least 2 in. in order to render it possible to cover the seeds 
properly. The question of the correct date for ploughing and 
also for sowing out is therefore important. It would in most 
cases be an advantage to plough earlier than April so- that the 
old turf could be given more time to rot and the upturned soil 
more time to become weathered by natural processes. Within 
reason too the earlier the sowing out the better, so that the 
sown species may be given the longest possible time to 
establish themselves before a certain inevitable growth is made 
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by the old turf.'*' The practical objeetioii to an earlier start 
is, of course, that under present .systems of niaiiageiiient every 
yard of winter grazing, no- matter how intrinsically inferior, is 
regarded as of the greatest possible value. 

Evidence from other trials very similar toi the^ one here 
discussed lead to the almost irresistible conclusion that perhaps 
the chief factor making for the success of the undertaking is 
to apply basic slag in adequate amount, just previous to, or at, 
the time of solving. On poor land there seems to be little doubt 
that slag incorporated properly in the soil does assist the seeds 
to establish themselves and hastens the formation of a sole to 
the sward more effectiiallj" than does an equally heavy dressing 
applied on the surface after the seeds have taken. 

The last points to be insisted upon in coiiiiection vdth cultural 
operations (again drawing evidence from a number of trials') 
are. the desirability of sowing on a harrowed surface, of harrowing 
the seeds in with a peg-toothed harrow, and the importance of 
coiieluding with heavy rolling. Thus a dry soil and dry weather 
at the time of sowing are alike important. 

It is evident, however, from the results given by the trial 
under review, that if conditions only siifficiGiitly satisfactory 
to ensure a reasonable take of Italian rye grass, and but a 
moderate take of wild white clover, f can be achieved there is 
yet every prospect that a sward incomparably superior to the 
old turf will be produced in the course of but a few months. 

The Italian rye grass may apparently be relied upon to provide 
good grazing until the wild white clover has fairly established 
itself, and until an improved semi-natural sward develops under 
the ameliorating influence of wild white clover. 

It is not suggested that mixtures for this purpose sliould 
consist only of Italian rye grass and wild white clover, but it 
is suggested that such a mixture would be far more likely 
to be reasonably successful than a complete failure. It is fmther 
suggested that Italian rye grass and wild white clover should be 
regarded as the pivotal species around which all such mixtures 
should be diaiwn up, and particularly wdien due regard is paid 
to two further facts, namely, that Italian rye grass and wild 
■white clover in their two very different ways are pre-eminent as 
suppressors of wmeds—a very important matter when one sets 
out to conquer an old turf full of weeds—and that Italian rye 

^ It Trii^ht be thought that the aaturan would be a favourable season to 
undertake the work of conversion ; trials now in progress at the station show 
conclusively that in West Wales, at all events, the sowing of small seeds even 
in August is attended with considerable risk, ^bile to bow later is to court 
almost certain disaster. 

fFor under the combined influence of slag and abundance of bare ground 
wild white clover will rapidly compensate itself for an indifl'erroU tnlrf* 
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grass is of outstanding value for providing winter and early 
spring keep. 

Modifications in the mixture should first aim at putting the 
field out of action for as short a time as possible, and also 
assisting to provide winter keei3. Thus there is much justice 
in Wibberley's suggestion, although made in a somewhat 
ditforent eonneclioii, that mustard and hardy green turnips might 
be introduced to replace the rape. 

Further modifications should aim at providing as much keep 
as possible during the first hai\est year, particularly when the 
Italian rye gi’ass begins to vane, and llie experimeni under 
review has shown clearly that an extra late floweihig red <dover 
is superior to an early or })road red clover for this purpose, and 
this is substantiated by all the small scale trials bearing on the 
subject that have been so far conducted iii (he station. These 
hav(‘ incidentally shown that of the earlies a good English strain 
is far superior to Chilian.-^ 

Having regard to the cost of ploughing and other necessary 
eultivatioiiB the most important modifications to be made in the 
mixlim' must nioi el assisling Ihe wild wliiti' clover to form 
rapidly the ceuntcf f)ari of an excellent pcuananiuit svard that will 
continue productive for a considerable number of years. 

Had the field under levicuv been hoi’se plouglied it could only 
hav(' been ])lou<jhed one way, and one~1hird of an acre a day 
would have represented good v;ork—thus it is doubtful if moh a 
field could have been r(‘-s(‘ed(‘d with a leaFonable mixhr’e and 
adequately slagged under fiO per acre. The (a^sts would of course 
he considerably reduced on less difficult fields; while in regard to 
all vork of this mvt it must always lie ixunembered that the 
ploughing of (dd sward can be undortakon under wiaither con¬ 
ditions when normall> lu»rsi‘s would l)e idle and men vould be 
p(u*ft!nning l>ad v(\ather J(>bs. Idnio, in many cases it might 
with much Justice^ 1)0 argued that the cost of ploughing would, 
in fact, ho adequately met l>y a dohit to cover n few ploughshares, 
insurance' against employers’ liability, and the whole or a part of 
tlu^ horseman’s wage, according as to how economically he would 
otherwise have been employed. 

Looked at from every point of view, however, it will be 
apparent that it will probably but seldom pay to biTak and re-sow 
a turf unless at least four, five or more years of greatly increased 
grazing can be asBured—although in estimating the number of 

* Sef" “ Spring and Bummer Fmage Crops ” in Thp Bonlc of Dvmih,' Fmnn 
Beech, Salisburv, 1925. ^ ^ 

t See eg-, R. D. Williams : '*Tbe Froductivity of Different Strains and 
Nationalities of Red Glover under Hav and Pasture Conditions/’ Welsh Plant 

TJ UK n inf, QjT.'t.'ti.kr, "CT *VT,-w O 
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yeai's of good sward that must be obtained to constitute a paying 
proposition it must be remembered that increased autumns winter 
and .early spring grazing* has an altogether greater value than 
iiiereased late spring and summer grazing. 

Evidence from trials in progress at the station suggests three 
species in particular which can be relied upon to assist wild white 
clover to make a permanent sward rapidly, namely, rough-stalked 
meadow grass, crested dog’s tail and indigenous pererinial rye 
grass—and all of these species when fairly established exert a 
decided influence on the grazing available during the dead 
seavson. 

It is not improbable that ex V/ild White ” perennial rye 
grass ill cases where the seed has in fact been taken off genuine 
old permanent pastures might alone and unaided be competent 
to give the necessary assistance to wild white clover. Until 
further trials with the commercial seed of this rye grfiBS, now tO' 
a limited extent findi.iig its v*ay on to the maj-'ket, liave been 
conducted it would, however, lie wiser, particularly in regions 
of high rainfall, to place at least a measure of reliance on crested 
dog*B tail for the poorest soils and on rough-Btalked meadow grass 
for poor and good soils alike. 

To conclude, and acting on the very reasonable assuinjitioii 
that the farmer is both able and wdlling to experiment for him¬ 
self, the writer may perhaps be permitted to suggest the basis 
on which, a mixture for the purposes under review should be 
drawn up. The following mixture, per acre, with alterruifives, 
is put forwarxl on the assiu.n.ption (hat the field wi.ll be grazed 
for the first time aboi,it (k 8. or 10 weeks after sowing, and will 
!:)e used tliei'eefler only as a pasture :— 

)Ik por 


Mustard 

acre. 

5 

) 

Hardy Green Turnips 

2 

>■ or rape 5 Ih. 

Italian Rye Grass ... 

6-8 

"i oj' 12 lb. if rough-stalked meadow 

Indigenous Peremnal }lye 


V grass and crested dog’s tail are 

Grass 

Eongh -- stal ked M e a d o w 

Grass'^ 

6-8 

1 exeduded. 

) 

3 

f or lA or 2 lb. of each of these 

or 


f species. 

Crested Dog’s Tail‘d* 

3 

3 

Montgomery or Cornish Marl 



(extra late) Eed Clover ... 

G 

The viability of these strains is 
generalIv rather low. 

Wild White Clover 

1-3 

Acconling to degree of excellence of 
take ” prognosticated. 


* It of some significance to note that the ordinary commercial seed of 
roagh-stalked meadow grass and crested dog’s tail does not give rise to plants 
differing so profonndiy from true indigerions se^d as is the case for instance 
with perennial rye grass, cocksfoot and timothy. 
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The experiment under review certainly suggested that for poor 
conditions of soil and tilth the seed rates therein adopted, even 
for Italian rye grass and wild white clover (successful as they 
were), were hardly sufficient. To he too sparing in the two 
pivotal ingredients would be to jeopardise the whole success of 
the undertaking. It must also be remembered on the one hand 
that the viability of the genuine Montgomery and Cornish Mari 
red clovers is usually considerably lower than that of Eastern 
Counties or foreign red clovers, and on the other hand that 
the powers of establishment of crested dog’s tail and rough- 
stalked meadow grass are no* paiticularly good, even though the 
viability of the seed may be excellent. 

The writer is indebted to his colloaguos. Capf. Williams. B.Sc., 
Mr. Marlin Jones, B.He.. and Mr. William Davies. B.Sc.. for 
invaluable assistance in the conduct of the experiment and in 
the preparation of the data on whicli this article ha^ been based. 


ENSILAGE.—V. 

STACK SILAGE. 

Arthuk Amos, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Stack silage, like clamp silage, can be made without capital 
expenditui-e, nor is any preparation such as the excavation of 
the pit for clamp silage, generally necessary. The method can. 
tlierefore, be brought into operation at a moment’s notice, as, 
for example, when a ci'op has been cut for hay and partially 
spoilt by rain Such a ease occurred on the University 
Earm at Cambridge in 1921, when a partially spoilt crop of 
clover and ryegrass was converted into a useful stack of silage. 
In the same way second crops of seeds or grass at the end of 
summer may be converted into valuable fodder by this method, 
in weather totally unsuited to hay-making, Wibberley even 
claims to have demonstrated that a crop of mustard can he made 
into good silage in the stack, whereas this crop is not suitable 
for silage making in the clamp or in the tower silo. All these 
are emphatic advantages, but, as will be shown later, stack 
silage, unless made on a very large scale, is liable to be asso¬ 
ciated with excessive wastage hy moulding on the outside. 
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Stack silage by reason of its exxiosure to air and the difficulty 
of thorough consolidation, favours rapid fermentation whieli, 
though producing sweet, xialatable silage, may lead, to excessive 
loss of food material during fermentation. Another conseqiienci^ 
of such ra,pid femieiitation, especially when irregularly distri¬ 
buted in the stack, is the tendency of the stack to settle 
irregularly and possibly to slip or overturn. 

Building the Stack.—The jxisition of tlie stack should he 
chosen both in relation to the field where rhe crop is grown and 
the use of the silage. The stack should be rectangular witli 
rounded corners : aiigrdar corners cannot be kept sufficiently 
comiiact to i)revent access of air and moulding. The dimensions 
slioiild be as large as the ci‘op to be ens.iled justifies; a single 
la.rge stack is preferable to two smaller ones, because it entails 
a ridatively smaller ]'>roportion. of outside exiiosed, and therefore 
less wastage. The floor of the stack, so long as it is not situated 
in a hollow into wliich water might drain, requires no layer of 
straw, since if dry straw or other jiorous material is used it tends 
to admit air and the silage in contact witli it moulds. Tlie 
silage crop is therefore stacked directly upon the earth fl.ooi\ 

The danger of producing sour silage at tlie bottom, so conimon 
in clamp silos, is not very great, but if the crop is very green 
and succulent it .may be desirable to build the floor of slightly 
dried croii or to give the bottom of the stack (4-5 ft. high) a, 
couple of days to heat before proceeding. Except in the above- 
mentioned case, and especially as building procec^ds, the ten¬ 
dency will be -for the temperature to rise excessively ; this shoiibl 
be countei’acted by efficient trampling when stacking the freshly- 
cut crop, and l:)y stacking as fast as tlie settling of tlie stack 
allows. 

Some makers of stack silage advocate tlie sprin,lvlii,ig of 
common salt over the stack whilst building proceeds, to reduce 
the intensity of this heating. Wibberley advocates the pouring 
of brine solution into a stack that is heating excessively, but the 
w-riter has no exiierience of either of these methods. 

The walls of the stack should be almost vertical or very 
slightly drawn in as the stack is built, so that when the stack 
is complete and has settled there shall be a steep slope down¬ 
wards over which the greater part of the rainwater will be shed. 
It is not good practice to allows the eaves to project as in a corn 
or hay stack, because the angles at the eaves would become 
completely mouldy owing to the impossibility of corapreBsing 
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them sufficiently to exclude the air. During the building of 
the first half of the &tac*k the centre should he kepi only slightly 
'' heartened ” so that there may he no tendency for the sides 
of the stack to slip oft: in the building of the latter part, how¬ 
ever, every effort must he made to raise the centre so that the 
roof may have a considerable slope for the shedding of rainwater. 
The actual building of the stack is very heavy work, and where 
possible it should always be lightened by the use of an elevator 
or horse fork. 

Settling of the Stacks—One of the difficulties of making 
stack silage is due to the fact that the stacd?; as it heats settles 
enormouslv : die follovinu ie<ords of a stack made at Cambridge 
in 1924, for which 1 am indebted Mr. E. II. Hanley, B.A., 
will illustrate this point:— 

June atb- Stack begun and leaclied 8 ft. G m. 

June lOkh. Stack settled to G ft. and then stacked to 14 ft. 

June 12th. Stack settled to H ft. and then stacked to 14 It. 

June IStli. Stark sottltnl to 10 ft. and then stacked to 10 It. 

June 14th. Stack settled to 14 ft. 0 in. and then stacked to 17 ft. 0 in. 

June 18th. Stack settled to 9 ft. and then stacked to 10 It. 

June 20tli. Stack settloii to 13 il. 

July 14th. Stacked settled to 9 ft. 6 m. 

Dec. 31st. Stacked settled to 7 ft. G in. 

The heating and settling should he uniform, but the stack 
heats and settles irregularly’ if under the influence of continuous 
wdnd in one direction, and difficulties in adding to the height of 
the stack arise. Dememhering that this irregular heating is 
generally^ due to coiifinuoiis wind pressure driving the air into 
the stack on the windward side, and thus driving the heat to 
the leeward side, it is possible to (‘ountoraet the difficulty by 
hanging a sailcloth along llu^ windward side. This practice has 
been adopted on two separate occasions at Cambridge with silage 
stacks having a very dangerous lean, and in each case with the 
result that heat wms generated on tlie windward side, and this 
settled so that the stack righted itself. The use of a sailcloth in 
the case of hay stacks which tend to overheat and settle unevenlv 
is also worthy of consideration. Another method helpful in 
righting a leaning stack of silage consists in weighting the top 
of the stack on the windward side with sleepers or other weights 
to assist in the consolidation and settling on that side. 


Covering and Pressing,—The most difficult part of the 
process of making stack silage is the covering and pressing. 
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If neither is done, then in a humid climate, especially when the 
stack is kept for six months, the wastage is excessive. It is 
not generally possible to cover the stack with earth like a clamp 
silo, because of the great labour of excavating the soil and 
elevating it, though Wibbeiiey has described'^' the use of the 
horse fork, or pitch pole elevator for this purpose, using a box 
on the haulage rope to carry the soil instead of the fork. 

Wihberley has also recommended the practice of building a 
straw stack or hay stack on top of the silage stack, but the 
obvious objections to this are that the material may not be 
available at the time, and that the two stacks may not be 
required for use at the same time. 

.During the first silage boom in the ’eighties, many devices 
were utilised for the purpose of pressing stacks, with .more or 
less success. An example of one of the best of these is still in 
use on the Reading sewage farm, where stacks of rye grass 
silage are annually made. In this case the pressure is exerted 
by means of windlasses. Parallel oak beams are placed at 
distances of 30 in. apart across the floor of the stack, which 
is built upon them, leaving the ends exposed. The windlasses 
are attached to these exposed ends. After the stack is com¬ 
pleted stout poles a-re placed horizontally along the ridge, the 
middle of the roof, and the eaves to take the bearing of wire 
hawsers which are passed over the roof at right angles with 
these bearers. Each hawser is attached to a windlass on either 
side. The operation of the windlasses draws the wire hawsers 
tight, from wliich the pressure is distributed through the 
poles over the stack at the will of the operator, and these 
haw^sers are tightened from time to time as the stack settles. 
This is a successful method of pressing a silage stj:iek, but entailB 
capital expenditure upon windlasses, etc. This description of 
pressing stack silage is given, not for the purpose of a,dvo€ati.ag 
its general adoptio.n, but to illustrate one successful metliod, 
and to point the way foi" other possible modifieatioiiB of the plan. 

‘At Cambridge in 1924 an attempt was .made to copy this 
method, but in place of the windlasses bags of soil and sloepees 
tied to fence wires were used; the wires were passed over the 
stack in like manner to the wire hawsers, resting upon parallel 
poles on the roof, but the method was not successful; the weights 
rested against the sides of the- stack instead of hanging dear, 

This Journal^ Sept., 1916 : Sweet Stack Silage,” T. AVihbex’lej. 
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and so failed to exert their full pressure, and mould penetrated 
into the roof of the stack badly. 

Wastage.—E-eference has previously been made to the great 
loss which may occur in silage stacks, especially when made 
on a small scale. This is illustrated in the case of the stack 
made at Cambridge in June, 1924. The stack was 16^- ft. wide 
and 27 ft. long, and in August when the stack was first cut, 
it was between 8 and 9 ft. high. The crop consisted mainly of 
Italian rye grass and clover originally cut for hay, which was 
washed by rain for a week while lying in the field before stacking 
as silage. The conditions for pressing the stack were unsatis¬ 
factory; in fact the highest temperature amounted in one place 
to 173 deg. E., and the very wet season contributed greatly to 
spoiling the exposed portions. Weighings of the amount of 
wastage by moulding on the roof, sides and floor were made 
on 23rd September, and again on 8th December. On the former 
occasion the waste amounted to 29 per cent., and on the latter 
to 85 per cent., in addition to fermentation losses amounting to 
an average of 10 per cent, of the good silage remaining. It 
is true that the resulting silage was very sweet and palatable, 
and that the crop as hay would in all probability have been 
completely spoilt by the rain. Nevertheless, although the losses 
were accentuated by inadequate pressure, the fact remains that 
they were enormous. 

The conclusion to be drawn is, I think, that whilst stack silage 
may be a useful practice in exceptional conditions as, for 
example, in bad haymaking seasons, or of crops late in summer, 
il is not a practice to be recommended for general adoption. 
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THE DOWNY MILDEW OF -THE HOR-^-41. 

E. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware, M.Sc., 

Soiith-Eastern Agrioultiiral College^ Wye. 

Epidemic Occurrence in England in 1924« —Previous to 1924, 
the Downy Mildew of the hop had been recorded from one place 
only in Europe, viz., in the experimental hop garden at Wye 
College. During the summer of 1924, the fungus was -found at 
the Fruit and Hop P^^esearch Station, East Mailing, Kent, on 
some young hop plants, the cuttings of which had been obtained 
from Wye College in 1922-28, and grown in a nursery bed during 
1923. All these plants (which had been kept isolated during 
19241 whether diseased or healthy, were promptly grubbed up 
and burnt. Later in the summer, the disease was found in the 
nursery bed of hop cuttings and sets at East Mailing, and the 
whole stock of several thousand 23lants was burnt. 

In 1923 cuttings of other plants had been raised at East 
Mailing in the same nursery bed alongside those received from 
Wye, and the former had been distributed to> hop growers during 
the winter of 1923-24. It became necessary to visit all the 
farms where these hops had been planted and insiDect them. 
Consequently the farms concerned, viz., 20 in Kent, 2 in 
Sussex and 1 each in Hampshire, Worcestershire and Hereford¬ 
shire, were visited. The disease was found on the hops sent 
out from East Mailing Research Station in the following cases : 
Kent, 16 farms; Sussex, 2 farms. On the remaining farms in 
Kent, and on those in Hampshire, Worcestershire and Hereford¬ 
shire the disease was not found. In some cases in Kent the 
hops had been planted out in the farmer’s hoj7 garden, and here 
the fungus was found on plants adjoining those obtained from 
the research station. Thus at Ilorsmondem the fimgns was found 
on several hills of Fuggles, and at Paddock Wood, on Tutshams. 
In some instances cuttings taken from qidte healthy rows of liops 
had been sent out, and had been planted by the farmer in a, 
nursery adjacent to cuttings taken from his own stock, and it 
was a surprise to find the Downy Mildew occiuTing to an equal 
extent on both sets of plants. Whilst in many cases the disease 
on the farms mentioned was pi'obably due to its introduction on 
plants from the reseaiTh station, it seems possible, in 
the light of knowledge acquired later, that in some of the 
caseS' the infection proceeded from another source-—^particularly 
where nettles or wild hops occurred in the immediate 
vicinity. At that time, however, the ^faets known warranted 
the belief that the Hon Dowuiy Mildew had been intro- 
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dticed into this country on imported plants, and that there¬ 
fore it was imperative that all steps should be taken to stamp out 
the disease if that were possible. Consequently the iaimers 
eoncorned were persuaded to destroy not only all the hop plants 
obtained from East Walling but also in some cases rows of hops 
in commercial hop gardens, and also some thousands of cuttings 
in nursery^ beds, which were, or might have been, contaminated. 
With the loyal co-operation of the farmers the destruction was 
secured not only of these plants, but also of those on the 
other farms mentioned above, which on close examination 
appeared to be healthy. It was eminently desirable that the 
destruction of these plants should take place; and even when the 
situation is reviewed with the help of knowledge gained later, 
it seems to have been the best course in view of the possibility 
that differesit forms of this fungus may exist, some of whicii 
may cause a more serious disease than others. 

Later in the season the Downy Mildew W'as discovered in the 
experimental hop garden at East Mailing Besoareh Station, 
where new seedling varieties raised at Wye College are tested 
against the commercial varieties. The fungus was found both 
on the leaves and on the hop cones, and vitli a few varieties 
the latter were so severely affected that the crop was ruined. 

At the end of September and during October fresh facts were 
discovered which threw an entirely new light on the subject. At 
the end of September a Downy Mildew Avas found by one of the 
WTiters on a wild hop in a roadside hedge at Westwell, near 
Asliford. Kent. This led to a general search being made, 
and during Oetohei the fungus was fo\md on wild hops 
in the following parishes in Kent; Paddock Wood, East 
Peckhuni. Wateringhury. Soiling, Ilaslingloigh, flothfield, 
Addington, Pluckley, Egerton, and betweeu Ilothfield and 
Ashford. Mr. J. Amos, ot the East Mailing Besoareh Station, 
also diseovertHl I he fungus on wild hops gr-owing on the railway 
bank near East Mailing Halt. Some of the localities mentioned 
above are so far distant from Wy'e as to make it highly 
improbable that the Downy Mildew on these wild hops in the 
hedges could have been dejdved from the experimental hop 
garden at Wve. It Avas, hoAvever, desirable to ascertain whether 
the fungus occurred on wild hops at a greater distance from 
commercial hop gardens than could be the case in Kent. One 
of the writer’s therefore A'isited Middlesex, and after a short search 
found, on waste ground at Twickenham, wild hops bearing the 
Downy Mildew on both^ the leaves and cones. Fm-lher con¬ 
firmation was obtained in the following way; one of the Adulters 
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was aware of the existence of a wild hop growing in a hedge 
at Bickingtoiij N. Devon; leaves from this plant were obtained, 
and were found to be infected by the Downy Mildew. Thus 
in two counties where hops are not cultivated, the fiiiigiis was 
found on the first hops examined. It can be regarded as proved 
■then, that a Downy Mildew of the hop plant is certainly native 
to, and widely distributed in, this country- 

A search was then made for the fungus in commercial hop 
gardens generally. At that time of the year (October) the hops 
had all been picked, and the bines, still bearing leaves, were 
either on the gTound or hang over the breast wires. On the 
youngest of the leaves, or more rarely on the older leaves, 
small patches of the Downy Mildew bearing summer spores could 
be found. In a few cases the fungus was so abundant that the 
under-surface of the leaf was conspicuously blackened in places 
by the dense, sooty-violet patches. As a geiieral rule, how¬ 
ever, the patches w-ere quite small and inconspicuous, and in no 
case was the infestation severe enough to have attracted the 
attention of any hop grower. Time permitted of the search 
being made in only a limited number of hop gardens, hut it 
can be stated that in those of the district between Paddock 
Wood and Maidstone a general infestation occurred of the 
nature described above. The following are the parishes 
in which hop gardens containing the disease were fbund: 
Paddock Wood, East Peckham, Wateringbnry, Boughton Ahiph, 
Wye, Selling. 

At one farm near Paddock Wood the fungus was found on the 
leaves among withered hops on the pulled-down bine. In this 
case it was reported to us by the farmer (an experienced hop 
grower) that some disease of a nature unknown to' him had. 
attacked the hop cones just before they were fit to pick, had 
rapidly turned them brown and completely ruined the crop. The 
farmer had cut the bines down over some acres, in order to pre¬ 
vent the disease spreading. Although no Downy Mildew was 
observable on the w^itbered bops when the writers visited the 
farm in October, it appears possible that this was a case where 
a commercial hop garden in Kent had already Buffered from 
attacks of this diseases."^' 


^ Oantian is needed in fittribntins* the canse to the Downy Mildew, beeaii.se 
in 1924 in this, as in other hop-growing: countries, a disease apparenHy of a 
physiological nature and not due to any organism appeared on the ripening 
hop cones and discolonred tlipm. It seems probable thnt this disease, which 
appeared in many parts of Kent, was caused by the persistent cold, wet weather, 
and is the same as that described on the Continent as ^‘la inaladie nonvelle,’’ 
'Ha maladie des honhlons de 1924^^ and “mahadie rouge” in Ze Petit 
Zaiirnal du Brasseur^'^^ XXXII, Sept. 19, 23, Oct. 10 (1924). 
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Visits were then made to farms where cuttings of commercial 
varieties of hops are raised by the thousand in nursery beds and 
then sold. Nurseries were inspected at Mailing, Boughton Aluph, 
Wye and Selling, and in every case the plants were found to be 
more or loss heavily infested with the Downy Mildew. Thus 
at Boughton Aluph practically all the plants (rooted sets of a 
Golding variety) bore numerous patches of the mildew on their 
leaves; at Wye and Selling the sets of Bramling, Tutshams, etc., 
were similarly infected. In the case of some of these nurseries 
the sets were already sold, and will have been distributed during 
the past winter to hop growers not only in Kent, but also in 
Surrey, Hampshire, Worcestershire and Herefordshire. In one 
such instance it is not too much to say that every plant was 
more or less affected with the Downy Mildew. The injury 
to the leaves was negligible, and the disease under the 
circumstances would be passed over by the average practical 
man: on the attention of the grower being called to 
tlie spotting of the leaves caused by the disease, it was 
dismissed by him as being nothing new, of no importance 
and due to the natural “ ripening off ” of the plants. 
There is the probability therefore that every batch of plants 
sent out from this nursery (as well as from others) has carried 
winter spores in the soil attached to the roots, either in fragments 
of leaves or free in the soil. The possibility also exists that the 
fungus may have been transported in the form of spawn in the 
stem or in its buds. 

Leaves of hop sets from nurseries on various farms in the 
Weald of Kent and in Herefordshire were also examined and 
found to bear the Downy Mildew. 

On the greater number of the farms mentioned above, where 
Ihe Downy Mildew was found in oommoreial hop gardens or in 
nurseries, no hops from either Wyo or East Mailing Research 
Station had been planted, and it was quite certain that the 
disease had not been introduced from either place but was 
occurring spontaneously. Certain facts observed on the farms 
visited, and elsewhere, gradually led the writers to suspect that 
the source of the disease existed in a very unexpected quarter. A 
Downy Mildew attacking nettles has long been known in this, 
country, and during the wet autumn of 1924 was extremely pre« 
valent in Kent, both on the Perennial Nettle (Urtica dioica) and 
on the Annual Nettle (17. urens). Leaves attacked by this fungus 
show dark angular spots similar to those caused on the hop leaf 
(compare Pigs. 3; and 9).. In the hedges surrounding Kent hop* 
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gardens, and in most hop nurseries, nettles of both the perennial 
■and the annua,! kind occurred in abundance, and it was a 
•comparatively rare occurrence to find nettles free from the 
■attacks of the Nettle Downy Mildew. A suspicion that the 
Nettle might be concerned in the sudden appearance of a Downy 
Mildew on the hop was strengthened by the fact that it was by 
no means an uncommon occurrence to find nettles bearing the 
Downy Mildew in the closest proximity to hop plants, both in 
nurseries and in roadside hedges. Sometimes the stepi of the 
hop was twining round the nettle stem, and in one such case 
the hop plant was also afiected with a Downy Mildew, the other 
hop plants near-by being healthy. 

Under the microscope the Downy Mildew of the hop was found 
to be identical in structure with that on the nettle, except that 
the winter spore (oospore) of the former was slightly larger. 

Attempts were made to establish the identity of the two 
Downy Mildews by making cross-inoculations, i.e., taking the 
fungus from the hop and putting it on the nettle, and vice 
versa. Although the season was late for, such work, and there 
was scanty time for obtaining the most suitable plants, the 
results of the experiments (which are published elsewhere in 
•detail*) appear to show that the Downy Mildew of the hop can 
infect the nettle. Of 45 leaves of the annual nettle which were 
inoculated with summer spores of the Downy Mildew taken 
from the hop, six leaves became infected; of 27 leaves of the 
j'jerenmal nettle inoculated from the same source, five leaves 
became infected. In both sets of experiments the control 
leaves remained healthy. Conversely, of 62 leaves of the hop 
inoculated with summer spores of the Downy Mildew of the 
nettle, eleven leaves became infected. In these experiments, 
how'ever, three control leaves showed the disease, so that here 
the evidence becomes less trustworthy. Attempts will be made 
•during the season of 1925 to place the ..pieBtion beyond doubt. 

G-eneral Considerations. —The underlying causes of the 
recent appearance of this new disease of the hop must remain 
at present a matter of speculation. Two alternative theories 
may be advanced. The view may be held that the serious 
•disease observed in the experimental hop garden at Wye 
College for the past five years and described above has been 
^caused by a specialised and virulent form of the Downy Mildew 

< Annals of Applied Biology, Vol. XII, No. %, 121-150 (1926 i the press). 
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possibly imported into this country from abroad. This viru¬ 
lent form might be distinguished by its persistence on or in 
the hop plant during the winter, as the result of which the 
fungus appears year after year from the commencement of the 
growing season, and is thus able, given suitable weather con¬ 
ditions, to inflict the most serious injury on the crop. If the 
commercial varieties grown in this country are as susceptible 
to the fungus as those grown in the experimental hop garden 
at '\\ye have proved to be, it is quite certain that hop growers 
have had up to the present no experience of this disease, as it 
could not have occurred in their hop gardens without attracting 
attention. On the same theory the Downy Mildew which was 
observed in epidemic form during last autumn may be sup¬ 
posed to be another form of the same fungus (probably 
originating from the nettle and certainly native to this 
country) which possibly under certain weather conditions and 
late in the season can temporarily infect the hop plant, 
attacking the leaves and the cone, but not causing a permanent 
disease. On this view the hop plants would each year, and 
only under certain weather conditions, be infected afresh 
from diseased nettles. Such a temporary infection late 
in the season either in the hop garden or in the 
nursery would cause no appreciable harm and may well have 
occurred in this country in previous years without having 
attracted the attention of either the farmer or the scientist. 

On the second theory, the fungus originally causing the 
disease at Wye and that found in the general epidemic of 1924 
are assumed to be the same, to be native to this country on the 
nettle, and on this host within recent years, to have “ sported ” 
and developed a form capable of attacking the hop in such a 
way that it reappears year after year in the hop garden as 
a dangerous disease. If this view is correct, the events 
which have been noted since 1920 in the garden at Wye 
College seem likely to be repeated during the coming yeajs in 
many a hop garden in Kent. The amount of injury then 
caused to the hop crop will depend on the susceptibility' shown 
by the different varieties cultivated. 

In the event of the disease being observed by any hop 
grower, it is desirable that the nearest technical advisory 
centre, or the Ministry, should be immediately informed. 

JSummar^t 

1. A description is given of a new and dangerous disease of the 
hop, caused by the Downy Mildew (Fafti^peronospora HumuU (Miyabe 

1 q 
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and Takah,) Wilson), wliich was first noticed in this country in 1920, 
in the experimental hop garden at Wye College, Kent, and \vhich has 
persisted from year to year, and caused considerable injury to the 
crop. In a previous article in this Journal (voL XXX, 430 (1923) ) 
the belief was expressed that the fungus causing this disease had been 
imported from, abroad. 

2, In 1924 a fungus indistinguishable from, the above appeared in 
epidemic form during the autumn in hop gardens, hop nurseries, and 
on wild hops in the hedges, in sevei‘al counties in England under 
circumstances which showed that the fungus was a native of this 
countxy. 

3, Investigations have shown that the Downy Mildew which is 
common on nettles is almost identical with that on the hop, and that 
it is probable that the fungus can pass from the hop to the nettle and. 
vice Vfyrsa. 

4, Two theories are advanced to explain the appearance in England 
within recent years of this new disease of the hop. 








AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN FRANCE. 

A OOMPABISON WITH GBEAT BBITAIN. 

W. E. Bla.ce, B.Sc., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The modern development of agricultural research, in France 
is even more recent than in Great Britain, for whereas in the - 
latter case it dates from the Development and Boad Improvement 
Funds Act of 1909, the charter in the former ease is the French - 
Finance Act of 80th April, 1921. This law created at the 
Ministry of Agriculture an “ Institute of Agricultural* Besearch” 
charged with the duty of ‘ ‘ developing scientific research applied . 
to agriculture with the view of increasing and intensifying agri¬ 
cultural production.” There were a number of agricultural 
stations in existence previous to the establishment of the Institute, 
but they were badly staffed, research work was largely sacrificed 
to analytical work carried out to secure fees, the whole field of 
agricultural science was not covered, and the local stations were 
unevenly distributed over the country. The Institute has the • 
task of thoroughly reorganising the agricultural research work, . 
and of placing it on a satisfactory footing. 

Status of Research Stations wd Nature of Besearch Grants. 

•—In France agricultural rese#,t6h is largely a strictly Govern--- 

AgroHofiaique lias tbrouglio'dtj be^n translatecl as “ agrifculturaL” 
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ment service. There are now some 88 stations and laboratories 
in that country, 58 of which are Government stations staffed by 
‘Government servants and controlled by the Institute of Agricul¬ 
tural Research. The chief centres are Paris, Versailles, 
Bordeaux, Clermont-Ferrand, Grignon, Montpellier and Rennes. 
In Great Britain, however, the policy has been adopted of 
entrusting agricultural research to research institutes either 
independently governed, or attached to Universities, grants in 
aid of expenditure of such institutes being made from Govern¬ 
ment funds (the Development Fund). 

The French stations which are not Government stations belong 
mainly to local authorities. The practice as regards gratits by 
■the Institute to these stations is very much the same as in this 
country. The French Agricultural Research Institute gives 
grants (1) to university labor atories and other independent 
institutions, (2) to agricultural stations of the various depart¬ 
ments, (3) to individual scientists worMng on agricultural 
problems. The first corresponds to British research institute 
practice, the second to grants to local authorities in this country 
for experimental work, and the third to special grants given in 
this country to individual investigators (through their institutes) 
for agricultural research into specific problems. 

Governing Body. —The governing body of the French Agri- 
-oultural Research Institute is the Administrative Council, on 
which the representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture have 
a majority—of the 28 members, 6 are nominated by the Academy 
■of Science, 6 by the Academy of Agriculture and 16 by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Of the nominees of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, 3 are Members of Parliament, 3 are 
agricultural or scientific notabilities, 8 are members of agricul¬ 
tural associations, and one represents the Ministry of Finance. 
The Director of the Agricultural Research Institute is an 
additional member of the Council; this appointment is made 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Council’s deliberations relate to financial and accounting 
matters; acceptance of gifts and legacies (the Instithte iS 
empowered to receive these); investment and borrowing of funds; 
the use of funds given to the Institute by local authorities; the 
formation or suppression of stations; the budgets and accounts 
of individual stations; and all (Questions concerning the personnel 
and work of the stations. The decagons of the Council can oniy 
%e )pnt into effect after aj^iroval of the Ministry of Agricnlture. 
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So far as its deliberative functions are concerned this Council 
corresponds to some extent to the British Agricultural Eesearch 
Council (composed, hoviever, for the most part of directors of 
research institutes in England, Wales and Scotland), which 
meets for discussion of questions concerning research work. The 
administration of grants to institutes, and financial arrangements 
generally are in this country, however, retained by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland respec¬ 
tively. On technical questions the British Agricultural Eesearch 
Council has another counterpart in France—the meeting of 
directors of stations. This question is further dealt with below 
under “ co-ordination of research work.” 

Subject Division for Purposes of Research.: Research Pro¬ 
grammes.—The policy adopted in this country of dividing up 
the science of agriculture into subjects for the purpose of research, 
and of entrusting each subject to a different station, is being 
followed in Prance. The following is a comparison of the subject 
divisions :— 


Great Britahi. 

Soils (Plant Nutrition). 

Plant Pathology. 

Plant Physiology. 

Plant Breeding and Crop Im¬ 
provement. 

Horticulture. 

Glasshouse Crops. 

Animal Nutrition. 


France. 
Soils. ' 
Entomology. 
Mycology.' 

Plant Breeding. 


Animal Nutrition. 


Dairying. — 

Animal Breeding, Animal Breeding, 

Auinnil Pathology Animal I^ithology. 

(including Agricultural Parasitology). 

Agrieultural Economies. — 

Agrieultural Engineering. Agricultural Enginecyring. 

. ■ Agrieultural Plij'^aics and' 

Meteorology. 

Agricultural Bacteriology. 

The chief apparent omissions in the French programme com¬ 
pared with the British are plant physiology, horticulture, glass¬ 
house crops, dairying and economics. Some of the British work 

on plant physiology corresponds to work allotted in France to the 
agricultural physics and meteorological stations. Doubtless too 
a good deal of the work carried out at our' horticultural ' and: 
glasshouse crops stations will in France be conducted at the 
stations for plant pathology and plant breeding; similarly dairying 
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work may also be carried out at the animal nutrition and breeding 
stations, and is dealt with to some extent at the bacteriological 
station (see later). Agricultural economies does not come within, 
the French Agricultural Research Institute programme because it 
is entrusted by the Ministry of Agriculture to its Agricultural 
Intelligence Office; very little seems to have been done on this 
subject, however, and there is no provision for dealing with 
costing records by localities as in this country. 

There are no separately recognised stations in this country for 
either agricultural physics and meteorology or agricultural 
bacteriology. The French research programme in agricultural 
physics and meteorology is thus defined; “ Research into 

methods of using natural foi'ces—^whether thermal, actinic, 
electrical, magnetic, radio-active—in the development of plants. 
Research into methods of protecting crops against harmful 
meteorological phenomena. e,g., frost, hail, etc. Research on the 
utilisation of meteorological observations in forecasting crop 
yields, and in predicting outbreaks of plant disease for the pur¬ 
pose of forewarning farmers.” 

In our own country work on soil physics is carried out at 
Rothamstod, and the Agricultural Engineering Institute at 
Oxford will also be concerned in the question. Agricultural 
meteorological work has been carried out hitherto in rather 
haphazard fashion, the principal station concerned being 
Rothamsted; observations have, however, been made elsewhere, 
e.g., Cambridge. Cockle Park, Wisley, Newton Rigg, etc. Tinder 
a scheme nov» inaugurated by the Ministry (of which full par¬ 
ticulars will be published elsewhere) this country is covered with 
crop weather stations at which both meteorological and crop 
obsorvaiinus (ineinding phenological and plant pest observations)- 
will be carried out, and attempts will be made by an ad hoc 
Standing Committee of the Ministry to correlate the two sets of 
observations. There is also a Committee of the Ministry for 
eleclro-cnllure research, carried out under the direction of the- 
Plant Physiology Research Institute, 

The following work is allocated to the French Agricultural' 
Bacteriological Station: research for improving the fermentation 
industries, e.g., wine making, cider making, brewing, distilling^ 
vinegar making, cheese-making, butter-making, and flax retting. 
Work under these beads has not been brought together in this 
way in this country. Cider making is dealt with at the Long 
Ashton Research Station; breviing and distilling research is 
carried on by the Institute of Bretvlng, which, instead of receiving 
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a subsidy from Government funds, itself subsidises agricultural 
researeh on problems bearing on the bre-wing industry; research 
in cheese-making and butter-making is carried out at the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying; research into problems of 
flax and linen has hitherto been dealt -with principally by the 
Linen Industry Research Association, which receives support 
from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
the Government of Northern Ireland. 

The work to be dealt with in France under soils, plant 
breeding, animal breeding and animal pathology sufficiently 
resembles the programme of research institutes dealing with these 
subjects in this country to need no comment. 

As regards agricultural entomology (zoology) it may be noted 
that, as in this country, bee-keeping is included, but the zoo¬ 
logical programme in France is wide enough to include ornitho¬ 
logical research directed to the protection of inse.'-tivorous birds 
and the destruction of harmful birds, and research into methods 
for the destruction of rats and mice and other small harmful 
animals. Of importance in France also is research in silkworm 
rearing. In this country rat destruction research is a matter in 
which the Ministry of Agriculture has directly concerned itself. 

The mycological research programme in France is wider than 
the usual conception of such research in this country in that, in 
■addition to dealing with fungus and bacterial diseases, it includes 
the destruction of weeds and parasitic plants and destruction 
caused by physical agents. 

The French programme of nutrition research covers both 
animals and man, and includes research into poisoning, a subject 
which in this country is usually regarded as coming within the 
purvie-w' of animal pathology research institutes (so far as animals 
are concerned). 

The agricultural engineering research programme in France is 
defined simply as the testing of motors and agrieultnral machines, 
apparently indicating a conception of the work less fundamental 
than in this country. 

Co-ordmation of B,esearch Work.—Akin to tb--' British Agri- 
■cultural Research Council from the point of view of co-ordination 
are periodical meetings of the directors of French agricultural 
reseSjrch stations and laboratories. Such meetings are held by 
the Cdirneil of the Institute to be desirable “ because they lead 
to a cldfer and more efficient scientific collaboration between 
Institutioifts whose programmes have many points in common, and 
■aim at the same ends; it is often by an interchange of views 
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between technical men specialising in the same branch of know¬ 
ledge that a method of analysis or a new process is brought 
to the test.” Judging by the following list of the principal 
questions discussed at such a conference in 1923, it might have 
been held on British soil;—.Agricultural soils and mapping; 
improvement of analytical methods; new manures and old 
methods of valuation; crop experiments; collaboration of chemist 
and geneticist; the importance of minute quantities of chemical 
compounds; analyses of feeding staffs. A second meeting of 
station directors is to be held in Paris in April, 1925. 

In order to ensure proper co-ordination the Administrative 
■Council of the Institute has five technical committees: (1) Soils, 
(2) plants, (3) hygiene and feeding, (4) engineering, and (6) 
physics and meteorology. 

The aim of the French Government is to have one central 
station for each of the ten groups of subjects into which agri¬ 
culture has been sub-divided; it will be the duty of each of these 
central stations to co-ordinate the efforts of all the stations 
wol’king on subjects within its group and to centralise the results. 
This does not, however, mean that the latter stations will be 
subordinate to the central station; they will retain their 
independence both administratively and technically, and vdll not 
necessarily become provincial dependents of the central station. 

It is interesting to compare this aim with practice in this 
■country. In subjects in which there are two or more research 
institutes, e.g., soils, horticulture, plant breeding, animal nutri¬ 
tion, animal breeding and animal diseases, there is no question 
of any one station being regarded as subordinate to others; each 
preserves administrative and technical independence. Provision 
for co-ordination of work is made as already mentioned through 
the Agricultural Eesearch Council, through frequent meetings of 
directors apart from the Council, and through special committees 
in the case of horticulture and animal diseases. A special 
arrangement obtains in this country as regards poultry : although 
feeding and breeding are dealt with at the different research 
institutes in these subjects, the work is co-ordinated and 
centralised in the National Poultry Institute. Somewhat closer 
co-ordination and centralisation has been adopted here, especially 
as regards crop improvement research and agricultural economic 
research. In the ease of crop improvement, stations entirely 
subsidiary, technically, to the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany have been established in various localities, and in the 
■<ease of agricultural economics the work of advisory officers in 
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agricultural economies (who carry out economic investigations 
in the different provinces) is centralised at the Oxford University 
Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics. The organisa¬ 
tion of provincial advisory officers in plant pathology is also 
used for co-ordinated work on any particular plant disease 
problem, and, so far as advisory officers generally are concerned, 
conferences are regularly held to ensure proper co-ordination of 
vfork. Eufther, a scheme has been inaugurated for reseai'ch m 
pig husbandry in which research at several stations will he 
co-ordinated and centralised at the Animal Nutrition Research 
Institute at Cambridge. The practice of Research Institutes 
themselves establishing centres to test a particular problem 
seems to be growing in this country; it has been adopted notably 
by the Rothamsted Station and the Welsh Plant Breeding Station. 

While dealing with the question of the co-ordination of experi¬ 
mental work, mention must be made of the action of the Ministry 
in preparing schemes of work on such subjects as agricultural 
meteorology, grassland improvement, and potato varieties. In 
general, co-ordination of experimental work carried out by agri¬ 
cultural colleges and county agricultural edtication authorities 
is regarded as a function of the Provincial Conferences— 
bodies principally composed of representatives of these colleges 
and authorities. 

Practical Application and Publication of Results.—Arrange¬ 
ments have been made in France for linking the research station 
with farming practice. As soon as a result has been obtained 
by a research station which appears to have practical application, 
experiments. under practical conditions are to be carried out 
jointly by the research station in question and the “ Agricul¬ 
tural Offices ” of the local authorities (departmental and regional) 
in France; the experiments are to he carried out for a sufficient 
lengt.h of time to test thoroughly the point under consideration. 
If the experiments confirm the research station results it is then 
the duty of the Agricultural Offices to popularise the methods 
or products by carrying out demonstrations. It is hoped in this 
way both to prevent premature recommendation of discoveries 
with consequent mistrust of scientific methods, and to secure 
publicity for results of proven value. The local stations, 
independently of this work for-central research stations, carry 
out trials under practical conditions of methods, processes and 
products (including crop varieties) the use of which it appears 
might be of value locally. Such stations are also entrusted with 
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the work of multiplication of varieties and their sale; for the 
latter purpose associations of farmers willing to use improved 
varieties are formed. 

In England and Wales there are various links between the 
results of fundamental research at the research institute and 
their application by the farmer in actual practice. The chief 
are the specialist advisory officers in various subjects (plant 
pathology, chemistry, economies, veterinary science) who carry 
out local investigations in which the fundamental results 
obtained at agricultural research institutes are applied to 
local conditions, and who also give advice; and the agri¬ 
cultural organisers and staffs of local agricultural education 
authorities, wliose duty it is to keep abreast of current research 
for the purposes of their advisory work among farmers (which 
includes lectures, visits of advice, and demonstratictos). Results 
of research also find a place in the agricultural press, and in 
this connection the Journal, leaflets and miscellaneous publica¬ 
tions of the IMinistry play an important part. Arrangements 
have been made recently for special series of lectures on research 
work to be delivered to audiences provided by the National 
Farmers* Union, and to be broadcast by the British Broadcasting 
Company. 

An arrangement which does not obtain in Britain is made in 
France regarding the publication of research work. The 
Institute of Agricultural Research has two official organs for the 
purpose: the Annales de la Science Agronomique, and the 
Annales des Epiphyties. These are devoted to the results of 
all research work of interest carried out in the stations 
and laboratories of the Institute, and it is proposed that 
they shall also contain as complete a summary as possible 
of agricultural scientific work carried out in France and 
abroad. At present the accounts of such work are scattered 
among a host of publications of which the majority appear 
irregularly or have not sufficient agricultural interest to 
justify regular subscription. The Institute holds that it would 
be advantageous for many of these publications to disappear 
and for the work to be centralised as proposed. The present 
view in this country is that so long as the practical application 
of results of research Work appears in the Ministry’s Journal, 
leaflets, or miscellaneous publications, or in the agricultural 
press, agricultttrists’ needs are fully met, and that scientific 
workers are best left to publish an account of their work from 
thd scientific point’ of view in the many scientific journals which 
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exist for the purpose. It must be remembered that the sum¬ 
marising of the results of research abroad is a very costly under¬ 
taking, and existing agencies are already at work on the task, 
viz., the International Agricultural Institute and the United 
States Department of Agriculture (which publishes the 
Experiment Station Eecord). 

Finance of Research Work.—^The funds at the disposal of 
the French Institute of Agricultural Research consist of sums 
previously available annually, and now transferred, for the pay¬ 
ment of salaries of personnel, maintenance of Government 
research stations and laboratories, and for subsidising other 
research stations, etc., together with a new annual sum of two 
million francs provided for the purpose of filling up gaps in the 
research scheme by additions to stations, staffs, buildings and 
equipment. The budget of the Institute forms part of that of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and amounted in 1923 to 4,472,000 
francs ; but to this must be added the receipts from certain 
taxes, subsidies from local authorities for the upkeep of stations 
and fees for analyses, bringing tfie total for 1923 to 5,561,000 
francs. The expenditure in that year amounted to 4,079,000 
francs so that there was a considerable sum unspent, unfore¬ 
seen delays having occurred in the commencement of various 
building operations. The excess of income over expenditure is 
invested for the future benefit of the Institute. The total funds 
at the disposal of the Institute in 1924 exceed 6,000,000 francs. 

This expenditure compares with a total expenditure from 
Government funds on agricultural research in England and 
Wales in 1923-24 of some dB158,000 (this sum excludes expendi¬ 
ture on specialist advisory work and also grants in aid of experi¬ 
mental work by local agricultural authorities). Of this sum 
^6140,000 was spent in grants in aid of capital and maintenance 
■expenditure of Research Institutes. 

The sums spent in France on upkeep of Government stations 
and in subsidies towards the upkeep of other stations amounted 
to 3,400,000 francs (of which salaries accounted for 2,455,000 
francs). In addition sums were spent as follows in 1928 in 
-completing equipment of stations : Machinery Testing Station 
(Paris), 80,000 francs; Veterinary Research Laboratory (Alfort), 
92,400 francs: Phytopathological Station (Paris), 14,0(50 
francs; Inseetary (Mentone), 26,700 francs; Food Hygiene 
Station (Paris), 12^,000 francs. The administrative council 
■of the Institute has adopted the policy of concentrating 
■agricultural research at certain centres. Thus at Versailles 
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buildings are being erected to house stations for the following :— 
plant pathology fzoology and mycology), plant breeding, soils, 
agrieulturol physics and meteorology; at Bordeaux for the fol¬ 
lowing :—entomology, mycology, physics and meteorology, 
oenology: at Clermont-Ferrand for physics and meteorology, 
entomology and mycology. 

The cost of the building at Versailles is estimated at 1,708,000 
francs, and 17,000 francs has already been provided for working 
capital for the 42 acres of arable land attached to the centre. 
A building near Bordeaux has been acquired by means of a 
fund of 200,000 francs placed at the disposal of the Agricultural 
Research Institute by the Department of Gironde; and a building 
near Clermont-Ferrand has been acquired as the result of the 
provision of a sum of 200,000 francs by the Department of 
Puy-de-Dome. 

Subsidies to individual workers in 1923 amounted to 149,000 
francs; this compares with special research grants in England 
and Wales in 1923-24 amounting to ^3,094. In Prance, in¬ 
dividual agricultural workers benefit in this way from other 
sources; an additional 254,000 francs was given in 1923 by 
various bodies. As the result of action by the French Academy 
of Science a general review of grants so made will be carried 
out each year in order to avoid duplication and over-lapping. 

A statement made by the President of the Administrative’ 
Council of the Institute is worth quoting : “ The funds at 
present placed at the disposal of the Institute are insufficient 
to permit it to carry out efficiently the work which it has under¬ 
taken : there will be a loss of precious time to agriculture, which 
hopes so much from scientific research and which impatiently 
awaits the solution of a large number of problems which it has 
placed before the Institute. It must be realised that the Institute 
will be able to obtain its own resources only very slowly. The 
problems on which it is engaged are of too general a character 
for their solution to serve the interest of any particular groups 
of agriculturists from whom support could be claimed. It is 
thus on the whole nation, i.e., on State funds, that the Institute 
will have to rely for some time.” 

Staff.—The superior administrative staff of the Institute, 
who are civil servants, comprise a director, a ‘‘ chef de bureau,” 
a deputy chef de bureau, and an accountant. 

The superior staff of the stations and laboratories eomprisect 
in .1928, 8 general inspectors,, 8 directors of central stations, 
52 directors of laboratories and 28 deputy directors. Of these. 
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8 directors, 6 deputy directors and 11 assistants were lent to 
subsidised stations: this is held to be a most effective way of 
aiding such stations- 

The total salaries of the staffs of stations belonging to the 
Institute or lent to subsidised stations amounted in 1923 to 
2,455,000 francs. 

The recruitment of the technical staff presents great dif&cul- 
ties on account of the low commencing salary—6,000 francs. 
At the last examination for these posts two-thirds of the can¬ 
didates were women, and the first three successful candidates 
were women. This is causing some anxiety as regards the 
supply of trained workers for the higher posts, since the majority 
of the women may be expected to marry and give up the service. 

There seems to be no system in France for providing suitable 
recruits by means of Agricultural Research Scholarships in 
varioxxs subjects such as are offered in this country. 

Very few women enter the research service in this country. 

Research workers entering the French service probably com¬ 
pare with non-graded workers in this country, for whom there 
are no fixed rates, but who seldom rise above d6300 per annum. 
The rates, however, fixed for graded research workers in Eng¬ 
land and Wales are :—Assistant. 41300-;6360 per annum; Senior 
Assistant, £400-^600 per annum; Principal Assistant, ^600- 
£800 per annum—^in each ease with a small bonus varying with 
the cost of living, at present averaging about £45 per annum. 
The salary of Directors of Research Institutes in this country 
is in no instance less than £800. 

The staffs of Research Institutes in this country are not in any 
way Civil Servants; they are employees of the governing body 
of the Institute. 

Conclusion.—It will be seen.that there are very many points 
of similarity in the organisation of agricultural research in 
Great Britain and in France. If, in France, thei'e is a greater 
tendency to centralisation, this is not so great as we might 
expect having regard to the administrative history of the 
country. The looser organisation traditional in this country is 
gradually being tightened up, but not in such a way as to 
impair the freedom of the workers. Both as I'egards their 
personal emoluments and the provision of equipment, the 
research workers in France, even allowing for different stan¬ 
dards of living and prices, seem to be at a disadvantage finan¬ 
cially compared with research workers here, where as a nation 
we are not supposed to have a high regard for the claims of 
science. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE VEGETABLE 

MARROW. 

Origin and Description.—The species and varieties of marrows, 
to which the gourd and jiumpkin belong, are very numerous, 
and are all classed as tender or half-hardy annuals. They are 
monoecious, that is, the male and female flowers are distinct, 
but are borne on the same plant. All are natives of the 
warm parts of both hemispheres, and particularly India. Being 
hardier than their allies, the melon and cucumber, they succeed 
well as an outdoor crop in this country in ordinary seasons, 
providing an open sunny position is afforded, and high bleak 
situations are avoided. Although tender, the marrow is most 
accommodating in its requirements, and will grow in almost 
any kind of soil in which the roots can run freely and a sufficiency 
of moisture can be maintained, for the plant will not stand 
dryness. 

Varieties.—Varieties of marrows cross so readily with each 
other that great difficulty is experienced in keeping any one 
variety distinct if other sorts are growing in the near neighbour¬ 
hood and flowering at the same time. The abundant pollen 
grains are freely transmitted by wind and other agencies, as, 
for instance, the bumble bee, while not infrequently domesti¬ 
cated bees show a special taste for foraging on marrow flowers. 

The varieties most favoured for garden or field culture are 
the Long White and Long Green, both smooth and ribbed, and 
they may be of either the bush or trailing types. There are 
various strains of these, some of which are quite distinct in 
shape, colour and texture of the fruit, as well as in freedom of 
cropping and earliness. Again, foliage and habit of growth are 
characteristic of some strains. The finely cut foliage of one, or 
the more rounded glaucous and marbled leaf surface of another 
is suggestive of their near relationship with the ornamental 
gourds and 'umpkins of the Continent. These special types 
are generally to be found in the principle marrow-growing areas 
of Worcester, Bedford, Cambridge, Cheshire and the home 
counties, and are obtained from seed saved by growers from 
selected plants. 

Propagation from Seed. —Well ripened seed is essential. 
Some growers who select and harvest their own seed prefer 
to use two-year-old seed, -which, when kept caxefully, becomes 
fully ripened and matured. As a means of encouraging quick 
germination, the seed may be placed in a canvas bag and soaked 
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for twelve hours in tepid water, or it can be spread out in 
thin layers in shallow boxes, moistened, covered with danii) 
moss, fibre, or leaf mould, and placed in a warm greenhouse or 
store for thirty-six hours. 

Two methods of raising plants fiom seed are usually 
practised :— 

(1) Sowing the seed in pots under glass in early spring for 
transplanting to heated boxes and lights, frames, or heated pits 
for early cropping. 

(2) Sowing the seed in the open where the plants are to produce 
their crop. 

(1) For the first method three-inch pots filled with a compost 
of leaf mould, sand and loam in equal parts, or, failing this, any 
good garden soil, made light and porous by a mixture of sand 
or brick rubble, will sufihce. Two seeds should be put in each 
pot in March, and covered with soil to the depth of in., 
placing the seeds as far apart as possible near the edge of the 
pot. As the seedlings appear they should be kept close tO' the 
glass to encourage sturdy growth, the stronger plant being 
eventually retained in each pot and the other pulled out. In the 
Evesham district three or four seeds are sown in a pot. 

On the appearance of the first pair of rough leaves the plants 
should be planted out in their fruiting quarters in boxes and 
lights, frames, or pits, in which, some form of heating can be 
controlled either by a fermenting material or by hot water 
pipes. To maintain a safe night temperature, covering in the 
form of mats, straw or bracken is necessary during cold spells of 
weather. The white bush form of marrow is most suitable 
for early cropping under glass. 

(2) Marrows are usually sown in the open in May. The usual 
method is to exea.vate shallow holes to 2 ft. in diameter and 
8 to 9 in. in depth, placing in the bottom two or three spadefuls, 
of good well-rotted manure or other decaying vegetable refuse. 
Fresh manure should not be used. This is then covered with- 
8 to 9 in, of the excavated soil, or if the soil is poor or low 
in friability, by a top spit of good decayed turf. On filling in, 
a shallow mound will be left, on the top of which three seeds 
in the form of an equilateral triangle 8 to 10 in. apart should 
be buried IJ in. deep. The resulting plants when in rough leaf 
should be singled so that one plant remains to each mound. 
Fot-raised plants for outdoor cropping may be planted out in a 
similar manner or singly on the flat. 

Protection in some form is necessary for the seed beds and' 
for the plants after they have been put out. Failing bell glasses. 
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or kand Kghts, a ring o± sheet tin or zinc, 12 in. in diameter 
and about 4 to 6 in. in depth, put over the seeds and covered 
with a sheet of glass weighted down with a stone, will 
suffice. Such protection is necessary for seed sown in April or 
early May, or for plants put out about this period. For later 
sowings or planting out at the end of May, inverted plant pots, 
bushel baskets, or oiled paper (thin wrapping paper dipped in 
linseed oil) form sufficient protection as a night covering until 
the danger of frost is past. 

General Gultivation.—Marrows, whether they be growm in 
frames or in the open, respond to generous treatment, and will 
well repay the grower for the extra care and cost involved in 
providing for the crop as many favourable conditions as possible. 
Frame culture is of considerable importance because early 
marrows are much valued, and often realise high prices. Three 
conditions are essential to success in growing them under more 
or less artificial conditions :— 

(!') A moderate bottom heat from fermenting material, and 
hot water pipes for top heat. 

(Z) A mellow loamy soil, in which the roots can run freely. 

(3) Sufficient water, for the mariow is a thii sLy plant, and the 
more vigorous the growth the more satisfactory the lesult. 

In Frames .—The temperature for early marrows in frames 
may range from 55° F. to 80° F., the safe medium being about 
65° F. when the weather is cold and dull, up to 80° F. when 
strong sunshine prevails and the plants are growing freely with 
plenty of air. The crop must be ventilated freely on all favour¬ 
able occasions. 

Eegular supplies of water (at the same temperature as the 
pits) must be supplied so that the bed is always reasonably moist, 
care being taken not to direct the water on to the main stems 
of the plants. A light spray of water over the foliage before 
closing down in the evening is also beneficial. Care should be 
exorcised in the regular use of water, for failure will result in a 
deficiency of fruit. A little soot occasionally sprinkled around 
the young plants and over the soil surface will help to ward 
off slugs and will stimulate the crop. If the plants show signs 
of weakness liquid manure should he applied to the soil arotmd 
them. Sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate can be 
applied at the rate of 1 oz. to the square yard and watered in. 

If trailing varieties, are grown the training out of the plants 
.is a simple m.atter. They should run their own way until they 
hqye made sfe.oots eighteen inches long,, then the points should be 
nipped out, after which there should he no more stopping’, hut 
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occasionally the laterals must be suppressed to prevent crowding. 
The point at which the plant should be stopped is determined to 
some extent by its vigour, and some growers do' not stop shoots 
until they are 3 to 4 ft. long. Bush marrows should not be 
stopped. 

Toi ensure an early set of fruit, hand fertilisation should be 
resorted to as soon as the fruit flowers (female) appear. It 
will generally be found that the male flowers are the first to 
appear, generally in clusters near the base of the main stem 
or shoots. 

In the Open .—If seed is sown outside generous treatment is 
equally important. Where land and labour are costly, and the 
summer season not too certain, it pays tO' provide every possible 
favourable condition for the crop. 

If one can choose, a black soil is to be preferred, as such soils 
are warmer and more favourable to the early growth of the plant 
than a heavy loam or clay soil, though both of these can and do 
produce good crops of marrows when deeply worked and liberally 
treated with organic matter. 

The marrow crop usually follows a crop of late brassicas, such 
as sprouts, savoys, or cauliflowers. These crops coming off the 
ground early in the year allow the grower time to work the 
land well and obtain a good tilth. Marrows benefit by shelter 
during their initial stages of growth, and can be grown with 
advantage on “ lands ” divided by “ breaks ” of broad beans. 

The average distance allowed between the rows of bush 
marrows is 4 ft., and between the plants 3 ft., whilst the trailing 
varieties may be 4 ft. between the plants, and at least 8 to 10 ft. 
from row to row. With the latter, intercropping with catch 
crops of lettuce, radish, spinach or early turnips can be cairied 
out, allowing two feet between the intercropping rows for 
horse hoeing and surface cleaning. 

Providing the soil has been deeply worked, and contains plenty 
of humus, and a surface tilth is kept up, it should be sufficiently 
retentive of moisture to eamy the plants on until they have 
formed a good root svstem, and have sufficient foliage tO' shade 
the ground. If, however, there should he a partial or absohite 
drought during the early growth of the plants it may be 
necessary to water them, but this should be done with great 
caution. It would be better and certainly safer to apply a 
light mulch of short litter or half decayed vegetable refuse, and 
if water must be used as a last resort, to leave it first exposed 
for some hours to the air in open tanks or barrels. Mulching 
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also serves to protect the marrows from, being splashed with 
mud during heavy rain. 

When the plants commence to frait an occasional dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate can be given at the 
same rate as for the frame crop, or fish guano, at the rate of 
1 oz. per square yard, may be hoed in between the rows of plants. 

Cutting the Crop.—The marrows should be cut when quite 
young, the earliest fruits being about 8 inches long when 
marketed, and in no case should they be allowed to remain on 
the plant beyond medium size. The production of the young 
fruits does not to any appreciable degree exhaust the plants 
for suecessional cropping. When, however, the fruits are 
allowed to develop, and the fruit stalk to become hard, the 
production of fresh fruits is quickly bi^ought to an end. 

Marketing.—The earliest marrows aie usually wrapped in 
rhubarb or cabbage leaves, and packed between layers of paper 
in half-bushel hampers or half pots holding about one and 
a half dozen. Later, when prices fall, about a dozen marrows 
are put up in a bushel hamper or pot and covered with pea 
haulm or straw, or about three or four dozen are marketed 
in a cabbage crate. They are also carried loose in market vans 
or lorries direct to markets or retail shops, but this is a practice 
not to be recommended as it leads to much damage fi’om the 
constant handling necessitated. 

PESTS AUD DISEASES OF THE VEGETABLE 

!!MA!RrBrOVr. 

Root Knot Disease.—The pest causing this disease is among 
the worst that the cucumber, melon and tomato grower has 
to contend against. Marrows gi*own under glass are no less 
susceptible. The disease is caused by an eolworm (Heterodera 
radieicoJa), which burrows into the roots and causes minute warts 
or nodules on the rootlets, ranging from the size of a pin’s head 
to that of a pea. Under the influence of the eelwoims the root 
system eventually breaks down with th-c consequent destruction 
of the plants. A female eelworm is capable of laying 500 eggs, 
and as there are many generations in a year, the multiplication 
of the pest is rapid. The young worms are able to move through 
the soil, but only very slowly, and the spread of the pest from 
one bed to another is caused entirely by the transfer of con¬ 
taminated material. 

Control .—Chemicals applied to affected soil have no lasting 
effect, and where practicable the best measure to employ is to 
move all the soil to a good depth from the pits, treat the 
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brickwork with hot lime-wash, and bring in fresh soil. Where 
suitable plant exists the soil may be satisfactorily sterilised by 
hot steam under high pressure, or;—where the soil tO‘ be treated 
is not large in quantity and is spread thinly—considerable effect 
may be obtained by the use of boiling water at the rate of 
7 gallons to the cubic foot.* 

Slugs and Woodlice.—These pests, especially woodlice, fre¬ 
quently give trouble when manure from old spent hotbeds is 
used. Both are destructive to young plants and small fruits. 
Dusting round the plants with soot has the effect of deterring 
the pests from feeding on the plants. Dry Bordeaux mixture 
might also be used, it would prove more deterrent and the 
effect would last longer. The pests themselves may be trapped 
by means of pieces of potato, carrot or beet, placed under boards 
or slates. The traps should be examined at fairly frequent 
intervals and the animals destroyed, t 

Wireworms.—^AVireworms are often troublesome when 
marrows are grown in grassland which has been recently broken 
up. These insects may be very successfully trapped by means 
of potatoes buried just under the surface of the soil, each 
potato may have a stick pushed through it in order tO' mark its 
position, and to serve as a handle for lifting it when it is desired 
to examine it. 

Hed Spider and Thrips.—These pests 3iot infrequently make 
their appearance if the atmosphere and the soil are allowed to 
become too dry. Consequently the best preventive, and even 
remedy if the attack is not too bad, is the judicious application 
of water to' the soil, foliage, etc. Care should be taken that 
the water is at the same temperature as the house containing 
the plants. I 

Powdery Mildew.—B'ungus diseases of marrows grown in 
the open are fortunately comparatively rare. The commonest is 
that caused by a powdery mildew {Erysiphe cichoracearum, 
D.O.), which not infrequently appears towards the end of the 
season when the fruiting period is almost completed. In certain 
seasons, however, it appears during the earlier part of the 
summer, especially when a period of damp weather follows one 
of dry heat, and it sometimes occurs on quite young plants. 

For information on the chemical treatment of soil see Bobson, Jour. jRoy 
, H.ort. May, hOlS, Voh 44, p. 31 • 

f For treatment in greater detail, see . Woodlice in ,Glasshouses/’ by 
F/B,lSpeyer, Feb., 1924, p. ^ ' - 

. 1 f .For cb€mT(*al treatment of a severe infestation see Speyer, Naiure, ^ 7th 

Ji;ine _and 9tb Aug., 1924. 
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The leaves and younger portions of the stem, become more oi 
less covered with a white powdery growth which, under the 
conditions mentioned, spreads rapidly and may do considerable 
harm to the plant, or even kill it outright. 

If the mildew does not appear until August it is perhaps 
scarcely worth while attempting to control its spread, but the 
diseased plants should be destroyed by burning. When it occurs 
during the earlier summer months, however, it should be dealt 
with immediately. Badly infected plants should be uprooted 
and burned, whilst those less seriously affected should be sprayed 
thoroughly with a solution of potassium sulphide (liver of 
sulphur), 1 oz. to 3 gallons of soft water. Dusting the plants 
with flowers of sulphur when they are damp is also an effective 
method of cheeking the disease. 

Some of the diseases of melons and cucumbers under glass 
are also capable of attacking marrows when the latter are grown 
in frames or pits. Amongst them the two following may be 
mentioned :— 

Leaf Spot {Coco'^iiora melonis, Ckc ).—This disease first 
appears as small pale green spots on the upper surfaces of the 
leaves. Later the spots increase in size and, finally, irregular 
patches of a grey or brownish colour are produced, the leaves 
frequently withering very rapidly. 

Ail diseased leaves should be gathered at once and burned. In 
severe cases it is advisable to spray with a solution of liver 
of sulphur (1 oz. in 3 gallons of soft water) to which oz. of 
previously prepared and boiled flour paste have been added to 
facilitate wetting and adhesion. A buoyant atmosphere should 
be maintained round the plants by judicious ventilation. 
Watering should be done with discretion, and heavy dressings 
of stimulating fertilisers should be avoided. 

Anthracnose (Colletotnchum oligochcetum, Oav.).*—-In it.s 
early stages this disease also takes the form of small pale green 
spots on the foliage. These quickly enlarge and become round 
and dry. The centres of such spots usually assume a reddish 
colour, while the margins are more or less yellow and appear 
water-soaked. On them the parasitic fungus produces minute 
pustules in which m 3 ndads of spores are borne. Ultimately the 
leaves wither as the spots enlarge and unite. If not checked 
in the early stages the disease spreads to the leaf-stalks and 
young stems, causing considerable damage. The measures of 

* See “Anthracnose of the Cucumber under Glass,” by W F. Bewley, 
this Journal, Aug., 1922, p. 469, and Sept., 1922, p. 558. 
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control reoommjended for Leaf Spot may also be used for 
Anthraeiiose, Uneven tempei'ature and excessive dampness of 
the air should be guarded against, since these factors are highly 
favourable to the development and spread of the disease. Soil 
acidity should be corrected by the judicious application of lime. 

Collar-rot.—Alarrow stems sometimes rot off at their bases 
near soil level, or immediately behind the fruit. This is not a 
specific fungus disease and is usually attributed to careless 
watering with too cold water. If a number of drops of' water 
remain near together on the stem, rotting usually sets in at 
such places. In watering marrows, it is desirable to avoid wetting 
the stems by applying the water at least six inches from their 
bases. Powdei'ed charcoal and quicklime mixed in equal propor¬ 
tions and placed around the injured parts wall prove of value. 

# * ^ ^ 

COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
FOR ENGLAND, 

The fifteenth meeting of the Council was held at the Middlesex 
Gaildhall, Westminster, on Thursday, 19th March, 195l5. Mr. 
James Donaldson (Oxon.) was unanimously elected as Chairman 
for the year 1925. A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
retiring Chaiiman, Mr. George Edwards, for his services during 
1924. 

Statement by the Minister of Agriculture..—The Minister 
of Agriculture (the Pdght Hon. Edward Wood, M.P.), made a 
statement dealing generally with the agricultural situation. He 
said that at the December meeting he had referred to the pros¬ 
pect as a more hopeful one, and this was still the case so far as 
figures .showed. The index number of the prices of agricultural 
commoditie.s was -on the whole rising, and was now three or 
four points higher than November. 

He then referred to the abortive Agricultural Conference and 
informed the Council that he had, in addition to asking the 
organisations originally invited to the Conference, invited the 
Royal Agricultural Society, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
the Surveyors’ Institution and the Land Agents’ Society—and 
he now invited the Council of Agriculture—to make proposals 
to him so that the Government might be in possession of the 
views of all, and thus be in a position to develop an agricultural 
policy which was likely to be continued in the future and secure 
the industry from the danger of sudden or sharp reversals of 
national policy. 
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With regard to the Beet Sugar (Subsidy! Bill, this measure 
would, he hoped, be in a position to receive the Royal Assent in 
time to be operative by the end of the moihh. The Government 
had done its part and he thought it was np to the factories and 
to fanners to do theiis. In saying that, he meant that it was 
up to tlie farmers to grov adequate supplies of beet to meet the 
factories’ requii ements. The factories had agreed on terms 
which, from the farmer’s point of view, could not be regarded 
as anvthing bat satisfactory. The further outlook was one for 
the farmer and the factory so to develop the industry that at 
the end of the ten-year period it conld stand well upon its own 
feet without a subsidy. 

The Agricultural Rates Bill, which bad now been passed, con¬ 
tinued the privileges of last yew’s Act to agricultui’e. and this 
meant a I'elief of nearly three millions a year to farmers’ rates, 
lie eongratnlaled the new Agricultural Wages Committees on 
tlie progress which they had made. 

The Minister also informed the Council of the terms of refer¬ 
ence of a Departmental Committee which he proposed to set up, 
jointly with the Secretary for Scotland, on the subject of 
Unemployment Insurance for Agricultural Workois. The Council 
of Agriculture had pioposcd the appointment of this Depart¬ 
mental Committee and he wmuld refer its report to the Council 
for their views upon it as soon as it was issued and before any 
other action was taken. 

The Minisfer added, with regard to the Report approved at the 
last meeting of the Council on tlu' subject of the conditions of 
seasonal employment on tlu' land, urging the Ministry to take 
action for the improvement of the conditions of employment of 
women and cliildren, that be had conferred with the Minister of 
Health, and it had been decided first of all to approach the 
question of conditions in the Kent hopfields. A i-evision of 
model hy-laws dealing with sanitary conditions was being con¬ 
sidered by the Ministry of Health, and he hoped to issue a 
circular to hop growers urging co-operation with local authorities 
for the purpose of securing a reasonable standard of decency and 
comfort for those engaged in the seasonal work of hop-picking. 
The Ministry’s inspectors would collect further material as to 
actual facts and conditions in relation to seasonal employment 
with a view to further educating public opinion upon the subject. 

The Rt. IJov F. D. Acland moved a vote of thanks to the 
IMinister for his statement and asked, in regard to the proposed 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance, whether it would be 
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asked to explore the question and set out a scheme, even though 
a majority of the Coinniitfcee was not in favour of bringing agri¬ 
cultural labourers within the scope of unemployment insurance. 

Mr. George Dallas seconded the vote of thanks and congratu¬ 
lated the Minister on his full statement, which he said reflected 
the confidence of the Minister and the industry in the Council. 

Mr. R. A. Mattheios (Hereford), Colonel G. L. Courtho'pe, 
M.P. (East Sussex) and Ijudy Mabel Smith desired to associate 
themselves with the vote of thanks. Colonel Goxirtho'pe remarked 
upon the fact that with regard to the conditions of seasonal 
employment in the hop-fields the people themselves w’ere often 
the greatest obstacles to imp)rovement in their conditions. Lady 
Mabel Smith hoped that what was being done for the Kent hop- 
fields would soon be extended to the frait-picking fields, 
especially the new ones, as it was alwarys easier to start with 
better conditions in new schemes than to improve old ones. She 
inquired also as to the position of seasonal workers under the 
National Health Insurance. The Minister promised that he 
would consider Mr. Acland’s point in regard to the Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Committee. 

Supplies of Lime.— Sir Daniel Hall referred to the suggestion 
made at the last meeting of the Council that a report should be 
furnished by the Ministry as to the adequacy and suitability of 
the existing sources of supply of lime for agricultural purposes. 
Certain inquiries had been made and it did not appear that the 
difficulty in i-egard to lime was in the supply. The price and 
cost of transport W’ere, however, real difficulties. In order to get 
over tliem. tliere was the Ministry’s scheme by which farmers 
who formed themselves into agricultural credit societies could 
obtain loans for the purchase of lime. A leaflet had been issued 
on the scheme and widely distributed tbroughout tbe countiy. 
So far, although many inquiries had been made, no society 
had yet registered itself or applied 'for a loan. He hoped, 
how^ever, that the scheme would bear fruit in the coming year. 
Colonel Wheeler fSalop) said that it would help the supply of 
lime if the small lime-kilns about the couatry could be reopened. 
Sir Merrik Bxirrell added, however, that there was a lack of 
akille d lime -burners. 

Eural Housing.— The Rt. Hon. F. D. Acland moved on 
behalf of the Standing Committee that its report on the question 
of the shortage of houses in rural districts be adoped. The report 
recommended that the Council should urge upon the Ministry 
of, Agriculture the necessity of securing immediate action by the 
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Government to provide a large number of houses suitable for 
agricultural worlvOj',s in lural dibliicts as a national social ques¬ 
tion of first-class urgency and importance. He thought that 
rural housing tended to fall between the Chamberlain Act and 
the Wheatley Act. He hoped' that the Govei’nment would care¬ 
fully consider the principles of a Bill to be presented by Bir 
Alfred Knox and others. Mr. J. T. Brigys (Peterborough) 
referred to the Government’s wish for a further million acres, 
if possible, to be brouaht under arable cultivation, and said that 
the lack of bouses made it out of the question to get the necessary 
labour to do anj'thing of that sort. There was a lack of sym¬ 
pathy and help from the Ministry of Health and the local autho¬ 
rities. Ever since December he had been trying to get some 
small assistance to build three houses on a farm of 300 acres, 
which had but one cottage, and he was no nearer success to-day 
than at the beginning. Colonel Co7irthope, M.P., said that there 
w'as a definition of an “ agricultural parish,” under the existing 
regulations, which ruled out practically every parish which con¬ 
tained a villa or any residence beyond the doctor’s and the 
squire’s houses. Pie was told that there were hardly any rural 
parishes for the purposes of the ’Wheatley Act in the Home 
Cotmties. He wmnld ask Ihe Minister of Agriculture to urge 
the Afinisler of Health to exei-eise his discretion to prevent the 
ruling out. in this way, of parishes which were really agricul¬ 
tural. There wei’e many rural cottages with three bedrooms, 
the present occupants of which—old couples or widows—only 
wanted twm. so that it might help if two-bedroomed coftages were 
built for their accommodation and the larger cottages made avail¬ 
able for the larger families. Brig.-Genernl Clifton Brown, M.P. 
(West Bnssox), said that there were thousands of cottages which 
ought to be occupied by agricultural labourers which were being 
occupied by the employees of county councils, railway com¬ 
panies, etc. PTo hoped the Ministry would ask the Minister of 
Health to circularise those bodies suggesting that they should 
find new cottages for their employees. Mr. G. P. Hall (Bedford) 
agreed with General Clifton Brown that it was the first duty 
of those public authorities which were pushing forward housing 
schemes to house their own employees. Mr. John Beard said 
that no scheme was likely to be a success if crowded with con¬ 
ditions, and if it nttexnpted to fit houses to men who could not 
afford to rent them. A subsidy was necessary, and houses built 
for landworkers must be retained for them. At present, towns- 
inen were buying cottages, or renting them furnished, as week- 
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end residences. Any man settled in a parish ought to be given 
a piece of land if he undertook to build a house upon it. With 
the increase in the value of land, the rent of houses would soon 
he put beyond tlie reach of agricultural w'orkers unless safeguards 
were employed. If disused brickyards, old lime-kilns, and small 
stone quarries could be brought into commission again, housing 
in rural districts might be aided and a subsidy for these purposes 
would be worth while. Frequently, there was good brick clay 
in rural districts, but instead of making bricks there, they were 
brought at great expense horn Peterborough. Mr. Geo. Dallas 
said that the question ought not to be a Party question, or even 
a controversial one amongst agriculturists. There was no ques¬ 
tion but that young agricultural workers were being driven away 
from the villages altogether. They got married and settled down 
in the only place where they could get a home, namely, in the 
town. Mr. T. TF. Athinson (Kesteven) said that his rural district 
council had recently built 72 houses and let them to agricultural 
workers. Pural district councils required to be reminded of their 
duty. 

The Minister of AgricuUtire said that he had given this ques¬ 
tion very careful consideration for years i>ast, but did not take 
so gloomy a view of it as Mr. Beard did. Pie had been in con¬ 
sultation with the Ministry of Health recently on the question 
and was assured that that Minister was very fully alive to its 
importance. Sir Walter Berry said that his experience was that 
townspeople were prepared to give double or treble as much as 
the agricultural labourer could pay in rent for rural cottages. 
Mr. TX. G. Patterson (Staffs) said that in two villages near his 
farm nearly all the cottages were occupied b,\’' farm workers wlien 
he went there fir’st. Now. the only cottages so occupied were 
tied cottages. Were it not for these, he could not continue his 
farm. There was a great demand for hoases in the country from 
town workers, and, if no restrictions were put on the occupancy 
of cottages, no matter how many they built the question of rural 
housing for agricultural labourers would not be solved. Mr. 
Haman Porter said the land did not pay and it seemed of little 
use to encourage workers to settle on the land. Mr. H. C. 
Gardner (Worcester) said that the County Council had only this 
week passed a resolution to inquire into the manner in which 
his district council was doing its duty in regard to the supply 
of cottages. Major Fatohes (West Riding) said he did not think 
townsmen should he kept from living in the country. Pie would 
like the report referred back to the Standing Committee for 
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further consideration, and for a recommendation of definite action 
to be taken to the Council at its nest meeting. Mr. R. G. Grey 
(ITnnts) said that the rural district councils in his county were 
heartily sick of the whole question. The houses put up e'ost 
them about £900 and certain expenditure on them was being 
disallowed and rural district councils surcharged with it. The 
County Council had built 50 or 60 houses for their own em¬ 
ployees. About a third of them only were being occupied by 
them. There was no housing question in his district, and, were 
it not for the fact that people came from urban districts to rent 
cottages, a number would be empty. Mr. Achmcl said that the 
Standing Committee would, if it were the Oouncirs wish, cer¬ 
tainly explore the matter further, though he thought that that 
should be done altogether apart from asking the Council to adopt 
the present Eeport. Major Fawhes' suggested amendment was 
then withdrawn and the Eeport adopted. 

Small Holdings Legislation .—The Chahman of the Standing 
Committee (Mr. Aclandl moved the adoption of a report which 
recommended that the Council should urge upon the 
Government— 

1. To take steps to obtain a full and complete settlement of 
the financial position in regard to statutor\ small holdings by the 
date appointed—1st Apiil, 1020. 

2. lo make a compiehensive small holdings scheme one of the 
main measures of their legislation pro^'ramme ot 1926. 

3. To publish the principles on which such a scheme would be 
based this year, so that it may be propeily considered by all con¬ 
cerned, with a view to facilitating its early passing into law, and 
its successful administration when passed. 

Sir Douglas Newton, M.P. (Oambs.), said that the question of 
the settlement was receiving the closest attention of the County 
Councils Association, and ho thought that a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment would be made. The Eeport made no mention of allot¬ 
ments, and he suggested that the Minister might be asked to 
take steps to encourage and promote the development of allot¬ 
ments so as to provide security of tenure so far as practicable 
and compensation for disturbance. Colonel Abel Smith (Herts) 
said that with regard to (1) of the recommendations it was not, 
in bis opinion, in the interests of the small holdings movement 
that the settlement should now be pressed in view of the very 
unstable state of agriculture. No one could say what the economic 
position of small holders would be in the future. He moved, 
therefore, that recommendation (1) be referred back to the 
Standing Committee for further consideration. Mr. Geo. 
Edwards seconded this amendment. Alderman Quinney (Birm- 
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ingliam) spoke in favour of allotments legislation. The Chairman 
pointed out that the Beport before the meeting dealt only with 
small holdings. Mr. Acland added that the Standing Committee 
would look into the question of allotments legislation as a separate 
subject, and bring it before the Council at the next meeting. 
Becommendatioii (1) was fundamental to the position which the 
Standing Comiiiittee had taken up. Mr, H. W, Thomas (Hants), 
Mr. J. S. Gibbons (Gloucester) and Mr. R. G. Patterson spoke 
against the postponement of the settlement. The amendment 
was put to the meeting and lost, and the original motion to adopt 
the B.eport carried. 

Eiectiosi to Standing Oommittee.— Mr. R. G. Patterson 
moved and Mr, McCraJcen seconded the election of Mr. Clement 
Smith (East Suffolk) to the Standing Committee of the Council 
in place of the Chairman, who became a member of the body 
ex'-officio. 

Contact Between the Council and the AGiticuiiTUBAL Committee. 
—Mr, Acland moved the adoption of the Report made by the Standing 
Committee on this question. It i‘ecommended that representatives 
appoir.ted by Agricultural Committees should keep their Committees 
in touch v\ith the work of the Council, both by furnishing reports and 
agenda showing intended action, where possible, and by personal 
reports on action taken by Council meetings. Wherever such repre¬ 
sentatives desired that copies of agenda, reports and minutes should 
be sent to the Secretary of their Agricultural Committee, the Secretary 
of the Council would send them on request by such representatives. 
Mr. A. Maithe/ws (Hereford) spoke in favour of the recommendation, 
and Mr. A. Bath said that Agricultural Committees ought to be in 
possession of the details of the Councirs proceedings before questions 
were discussed. A report of each meeting ought, he thought, also to 
be sent to each Agricultural Committee and placed upon the agenda 
for discussion, Mr. M, W. Hall (Hereford) said he had been much 
impressed by the way in which the Council transacted its business, and 
he thought that reports fi*om it should be brought before Agricultural 
Committees. He supported the recommendation. The Report was 
adopted. 

Reports of Agiiicuetuiiae Advisory Committee. — Mr. Acland 
moved the adoption of a Report from the Standing Committee recom¬ 
mending that as the reports of the Agricultural Advisory Committee 
are furnished for the information of the Council and as it is desirable 
that notices of motion by members of the Council should be reached 
before the more formal business on the agenda, no change should be 
made in the order on the agenda as at present followed.’’ The motion 
was seconded, and the Report adopted. 

Rating of Smatl Holdings.— Mr* Denton Woodhead moved: — 

** That the Council urges upon the Ministry of Agriculture 
and County Small Holdings Committees the desirability of render- 
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iiig every assistance m their power to any small holders whose 
assessment for rating piiiposes is on a higher level than that ot 
occupiers of neighbouring land, with a view to objections being 
lodged on ihe gioiiiid. of unfaiinessd’ 

Cajd. E. T. Mo'iiis ^Herts) seconded the motion and said he thought 
it would be very useful if the Ministry gave instiuctions to its 
Inspectors to go into the question in ordei that appeals might be made 
and substantial reductions secured m the burden of rating which small 
holdeis weie bearing, d/i. li. fF. supported the resolution. In 

Heiefordsliiro the Chief Agricultural Cfficer wa,s instructed to appeal 
before 1iie Assessment Committee and do all that was xiossible to obtain 
relief, ^Jr. /I. Bath said that in Middlesex, the County Land Agent 
had taken up the question of rating for small holders. M) H. IS. S 
Upcher (Norfolk) and Mr. 12. G. Batterbon also spoke in favour of the 
resolution^ which was put to the meeting and unanimously adopted. 
DoxTBLn-JDiPPiNa fob Sheep Scab.— dir. 12. W. Hall moved*—■ 

“ That the necessity for a unanimous double-dipping Older for 
the eradication of sheep scab be urged upon the Ministry of 
Agriculture. ’ ^ 

He said that there appeared to le no doubt that double-dip|)iiig of 
sheexj was essential to the eradication of sheep scab. Col. Wheele) 
seconded the motion, wdiich was supported by Mr. A. Matthews and 
Mr. IL Bent-ByocldohrLTst (Gloucestei), wdio said that his county had 
Joined with nine oi* ten other counties m making an Order tliat no 
sheep should come into the clean aiea unless they had been double- 
dipped twdce in 14 days, once Just befoie coming into the area and 
once four days after arri\al. Mr. Clement Smith (East Suffolk) said 
that he was sure his county would strongly oppose a compulsory double- 
dipping Older for clean counties. He mover! an amendment: — 

That a double-dipping Oid-^r for the eradication of sheep scab 
be urged upon the Ministiy of Agiiculture for those counties where 
the disease exists.” 

Tije amendment was seconded Ijy Mr. Owen Wehh (Cambridge) and 
sup]iorted by Mr. IF, H. Thomas. 

Li>u( lilecUdoe, lamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agri¬ 

culture, said lhat Ihe whole quesiion was at ])resen1 under the serious 
consideration of the Ministry and that it wmuld be easier in another 
month or so to say what the future policy in regard to sheep scab was 
likely to lie. At present, the practice was that double-dip ping within 
1 I days was msiatod upon in ihe bail areas. The Chairman then sug¬ 
gested that in view of (his statement it would probably be better to 
stand the matter ovei‘ for the present. He therefore suggested that the 
mover and seconder migtit agree to withdraw the motion until the next 
meeling, when in all probability some definite step could be annotmeed. 
This was agreed and the motion withdrawn. 

StriiPLiTSES XN NATToyrvB He4.-lth lusxmAisrOE.-— Mr. Benton Wood- 
head moved: — 

'' That the Council should make representations to the Royal 
Commission on National Health Insurance showing the great 
injustice that would be inJlicted on the agricultural industry, both 
employers and employed, if a system of pooling the surpluses of 
Approved Societies administering National Health Insurance were 
adopted.’® 
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Gapt. M. T. Morris seconded the motion, which was supported by 
Alderman Thomas Davies (Durham) and Mr. Christopher Tumor^ and 
c arried, imanim 

fiiTAiiANTEns FOB WHEAT.— Mt\ H. W. Thouias moved: — 

That in the national interest the cultivation of wheat should 
be encouraged by the C4overnnient guaranteeing the cost of pro- 
fliictioii to the producer.” 

Mr. Thomas said that he had withdrawn a similar resolution at the 
last meetiiig of the Council in view of the expected meeting of the 
Agricultural Conference which, ho-wever, had not taken place. Only 
20 per cent, of the flour used in this country was made from home-grown 
wheat, and the percentage might, he thought, well be increased to 40. 
The Agricultural Wages Act had substantially increased the cost of 
corn production. He wished, how-ever, to sjieak fiom the standpoint of 
the national interest. Tie considered guarantees justifiable as a form 
of national iiisui-ance. The Ohairnian drew the Coiincil’s attention to 
the fact that it had been invited that morning by the Minister to 
contribute to the body of suggestions towards a suitable agricultural 
policy. He did not kiio'w how^ far the car>*ying of the present motion 
might take the Council, and liow far it might |>i'^jHdic€ its freedom in 
making suggestions. He -would therefore ask Mr, Thomas to withdraw 
his motion and. leave the suggestion with the Standing Committee. 
Mr. Thomas agi’eed to this course on the understanding that the Stand¬ 
ing Committee would take up the question. 

Repobt of Agbiculturai Abvisorv Committee. — Mr. Dallas 
moved that the Tleport (No. 9) of the proceedings of the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee for England and Wales be received. The motion 
was duly seconded, ilfr. C. P. Hall supported it, but regretted that 
the Heport contained no reference to land drainage. He wished to 
move an amendment in these terms: — 

‘‘ That this Council requests the Agricultural Advisory Com.- 
mittee to consider the question of land drainage as being of the 
first and most urgent importance in connection with any proposal 
making for increased production.” 

Mr. Dallas suggested that the amendment was really a recommendation 
to the Advisory Committee, and need not be moved as an amendment, 
Mr. Hall agreed, and Dord Dledisloe said that the Ministry w-^lcomed 
items appearing on the agenda of the Agricultural Advisory Committee 
that are not put there by the IMinistry. The Ministry realised the 
immense importance and urgency of land drainage, and had, in fact, 
a Bill under consideration which the County Councils Association were 
considering, with the object of giving county councils much larger 
powei's than in the past over drainage areas within their administrative 
districts. The original motion to receive the Deport was then put to 
the meeting and canted. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Ebpoet (No. 91 to the Councils of Agriculture for England 
and Wales on the Proceedings of the xAgncultural Advisory 
Committee:—This report contains a note of the proceedings 
of three meetings, namely, those on 1st October, and 10th 
December, 1924, and 4th Pebruary, 1925. The first of these 
three meetings was held whilst Mr. Noel Buxton was Minister. 

(1) Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—At the first of the meetings, 
the Ministry’s Chief Veterinary Officer reported that the posi¬ 
tion had become much more favourable There were in 
England six areas only then under contiol, namely, in Not¬ 
tingham, Lincoln, Northampton, Oxford, Wiltshire and 
Essex. In Scotland, there had been no outbreaks for 3 months, 
and representations were being made for the reduction of the 
28 day period for detention of Irish store cattle on farms in 
Scotland to 6 days’ detention, which was the period prescribed 
before the present recrudescence of disease. The Committee 
was asked to advise whether a return should not now be made 
to the requirement of the 6 day period so far as Scotland was 
concerned. The Committee agreed that it should be so, sub¬ 
ject to a provision that if theie were any deliberate attempt on 
the part of dealers to bring Irish cattle through Scotland with 
this short period into England, the Ministry ought immediately 
to reconsider the whole position. The question of Local 
Auihorities’ regulations restricting the movement of animals 
into their areas was once more considered, but it was decided 
to postpone it pending the report of Mr. Pretyman’s Com¬ 
mittee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease. The Committee also con- 
sideied the question of penalties in prosecutions for the illegal 
movement of animals in contravention of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Orders. The Committee agreed that whilst the fine 
per head might piove a sufficient deterrent to contraventions 
where a number of animals was involved, it might not do so 
where only one or two, or a few, animals were involved. To 
remedy, this, and as the offence was the same whether one or a 
number of animals was moved, it recommended that the 
Ministry should examine the position and see whether it was 
not possible to prescribe a large maximum fine for the offence 
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irrespective of the number of animals whilst retaining the 
power to inflict a heavy penalty on the illegal movement of 
a large consignment. 

p2) Agricultural €io~operation and Credit.—It was reported 
to the Committee that the Agricultural Organisation Society had 
been dissolved and that the National Farmers’ Union had agreed 
to take over a substantial part of the work hitherto done by them. 
This the Ministry regarded as a hopeful sign that increased 
progress in the movement would be attained. The Advisory 
Committee on Credit and Co-operation had dealt with a number 
of applications for loans out of the funds which had been made 
available by the Government for co-operative enterprise started 
by farmers. These applications were from 9 societies for loans 
of ^50,000. In 5 of the cases loans had been recommended to 
the total of about £12,000; in the other cases the Committee 
had not been able to recommend the loans asked for. The 
Ministry was pressing forward the work of investigation into 
marketing problems with a view to better advice than hitherto 
being available. 

(3) Liming of Land.—^It was reported that facilities under 
the Agricultur-al Credits Act, 1923, to assist farmers to obtain 
loans for the liming of land were available provided societies were 
formed, or existing societies used for the purpose. The Ministry 
was anxious to assist liming wherever it was required. 

(4) Proposed Conference on Agricultural Policy.—At the 
meeting on 10th December, the Minister informed the Committee 
of the action which the Government had taken in regard to the 
proposed Conference. At the meeting on 4th February the 
Minister informed the Committee that the Workers’ Union had 
now intimated that in their view no useful purpose would be 
sei*ved by their appointing representatives to the Confei-ence 
as requested. As was generally known, the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers had decided some time earlier not to appoint 
representatives. 

(5) Ee-introduction of Tuberculosis Order. —The "Minister 
consulted the Committee in regard to the proposal to re-introduce 
the- Tuberculosis Order with the Milk and Dairies Act next 
September. The Committee agreed in general principle to the 
proposal, though the question was reserved for further con¬ 
sideration in detail when - plans should be more mature. 
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Gi Suggested Register of Movement of Live Stock.— Tlie 
Committee considered the following request which the Minisir} 
had received from the National Farmers’ Union: “In order to 
facilitate the operation of the Ministry’s policy in foot-and-mouth 
disease to ask the Minister of Agriculture to issue an Order 
requiring all ovmers of live stock to maintain a register showing 
all movements of stock under their control.” It was agreed 
that the matter should be looked into, and the Ministry under¬ 
took to prepare a draft Order for preliminary consideration with 
the recommendation which it was understood the Pretyman 
Committee were making on the point. 

7) Sheep Scab Policy.—The Committee considered a memo¬ 
randum dealing with the preliminary step in revising the general 
Sheep Scab policy of the Ministry. It dealt with the withdrawal 
of ■■ single dipping ” regulations. The Committee concurred in 
the proposal that all single dipping regulations should be with¬ 
drawn. 

' 81 Beports of other Departmental and Advisory Committees. 
—Two reports of the proceedings of other Committees have been 
rrceivt'd by tbe Coinmitteo. (WHt Fcbriuirii, 1925.) 

^ -r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

APRIL ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc,, N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Operations.—April is one of the busiest months of 
the farm year. This season the first duty will probably be to 
complete tbe sowing of spring corn, for until the middle of 
March little land other than light soils came into drillable 
condition, and considerable areas had been unfit to plough. Late- 
sown oats are always the most badly ” fritted,” but the frit fly 
does more damage in some years than in others. It was very 
bad in Derbyshire in 1922. During that year, when a wet 
spring was followed by dry weather in May and June, I observed 
a badly attacked field and an excellent piece of oats over the 
hedge, although both had been sown late. The latter land was 
in high condition and the farmer practised heavy seeding, 8 
bushels per acre. I believe that heavy seeding is desirable as 
a safeguard against frit damage when drilling in April. Malting 
barley should also be drilled at heavy rates when put in late, 
as in this ease tillering is undesirable : late tillers make an 
uneven sample. 
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Another urgent matter is the manuring of meadows, followed 
hy chain harrowing and stone picking. Attention will nest be 
given to cultivations preparatory to drilling luaiigolds and 
marrow stem kale, which should be in the ground by the end 
of the month, and to potato planting. ’Winter corn not yet 
harrowed should have this attention, and the nitrogenous top 
dressings intended for weak crops should be applied without 
delay. Towards the end of the month grass and clover seeds 
will be sown in the more forward pieces of spiing corn, earlier 
sowing being desirable, however, w’hen the nurse-crop is wheat. 
It is a good rule to apply slag when seeding down, whether for 
long or for short leys, as undoubtedly slag assists towards the 
establishment of a good clover plant. 

Many farmers are still unaware of the iinportaiiit results of 
recent experiments on methods of sowing grass and clover 
seeds* ; the land should be well but not deeply harrowed before 
sowing and, if the seed is broadcast, it should be covered by 
harrowing-in with a light harrow. Bolling may be necessary 
on light soils, but the harrowing-in must not be omitted. 
Eecently a Derbyshire farmer told me that during sixteen years 
when he had the use of a clover seed drill he never had a 
missed plant; but that while farming another holding with a 
smaller acreage of arable land, which hardly justified the 
possession of a drill, he had found difficulty in obtaining a 
satisfactory take. There may be other factors contributing to 
the difficulty in this ease, but the value of drilling is emphasised 
by farmers who have tried this method. ’With a suitable seed 
barrel, a cup-feed corn drill may be used, the coulter weights 
being taken off to prevent too deep penetration. 

Charlock seedlings begin to appear in April, and where 
powdered kainit is to be tried as a means of destruction, it 
should be applied whilst the plant is in the rough-leaf stage. On 
land likely to be infested, deep drilling of a late-sown barley 
crop followed by chain harrowing is an effective means of keeping 
the weed down. The charlock germinates before the barley, and 
may be dealt with about a week before the barley blade appears. 
Deep harrowing would bring up further supplies of charlock 
seeds and disturb the barley too much. 

Moisture. —In spite of the heavy rainfall of the past winter 
and the consequent wetness of the land, it is necessary to con¬ 
serve moisture during the cultivations in preparation for root 
sowing. Soils and subsoils possess only a limited capacity for 
.'A'g^illiFyo^'aZ,Wol.'XXTx; 6.^ ^ 
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moisture, and root crops in particular require larger quaritilies 
of water than ordinarily reach the roots in the form of summer 
rain. Pending the main tillage operations, the entire green- 
crop area should be kept mulched with a surface layer of loose 
dry soil, under which the soil will dry more steadily and with 
less tendency to clod formation. Chain haiTOwing will produce 
the desired effect, and land so treated will more readily work 
down to a tilth than it would if left to dry and bake in lumps 
until the time for final preparation. The crust that sometimes 
forms when heavy rains follow surface tillage need not be feared, 
as it is easily reduced by further light harrowing. 

The woi'k of tilth formation is best carried out by preparing 
the land in successive strips, stirring, refining, ridging up, 
manuring and covering the manure on one strip before pro¬ 
ceeding with the next piece of the field. The required depth of 
mould should be secured by successive operations of gradually 
increasing penetration. 

Last spring I had under particular obseiwation two fields that 
were being prepared for roots. In one case the land was 
manured and ploughed during the winter, and in March it 
received a superficial preliminary stirring. About the end of 
the month it was gi’adually refined from the surface downwards 
with the spring-tooth harrow, then drawn up in ridges to settle; 
these were later dressed with the chain harrows before sowing 
with mangolds. The seed came well and the crop, which was 
liberally fertilised, yielded over 40 tons per acre. In the other 
case, the spring workings did not begin until April and the first 
operation w’’as a deep cultivation, which brought up large lumps 
of damp soil: these baked into clods, which many further 
workings, aided by dropping weather in May, ultimately reduced 
to a tilth. The land was ridged up, manured and sown with 
swedes in May. The swede crop succeeded, yielding about 
25 tons per acre, tbe result being favoured by a wet summer. 
In a dry May, the plant might have been taken by the fly; but 
the most obvious result of the error of cultivating deeply at 
the start was the greatly increased labour of reducing clods, 
which, as the land was clean, need not have been allowed 
to form. 

Tilth.—^In the preparation of land for a root crop, the soil is 
ordinarily reduced to a loose incoherent and comparatively dry 
mass of particles and groups of particles. This condition is 
necessary to allow of the extraction of twitch, the incorporation 
of fertilisers, and the covering of the seed with an appropriate 
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depth of fine soil. Befining the soil also aerates it and thereby 
stimulates bacterial activity. A loose incoherent mass is not, 
however, a favourable rooting ground for crop plants: the best 
conditions are not attained until the mass of soil has regained 
a reasonable amount of coherence, having settled and become 
moist. The necessary moisture rises from the subsoil. 

Potatoes are capable of commencing growth in a tilth that is 
comparatively dry and loose, as the reserve of moisture in the 
seed may be drawn upon until the soil has become sufficiently 
settled and moist. Mangolds, however, germinate and come 
away badly when drilled on such a seed bed. If the land is 
clean and has. been manured and ploughed in good time, the 
spring preparations for sowing on the flat may be comparatively 
simple and shallow. It is, in fact, a considerable disadvantage 
to attempt to break up the land and reduce it to a tilth. This 
year, many acres will necessarily be manured in the ridge, and 
seed will be drilled on ridges that have not had the time 
necessary for them to become settled and moist before sowing. 
In this case the assistance of the ridge roller will be valuable. 
Where the ridges can be manured and split a fortrught before 
sowing, however, it is good practice to dress them with the 
chain harrows to remove the clods from the tops of the ridges— 
where they would be a nuisance at singling time—and to 
expose the moist and somewhat firm soil in which the mangold 
seed will germinate well. 

Weeds.—Annual weeds in land intended for roots can be con¬ 
siderably reduced by ridging up and chain harrowing before 
drilling. The presence of twitch (Agrostis), however, compli¬ 
cates the method of preparing the seed bed. On heavy soils it 
is almost impossible to give infested land a thorough spring 
cleaning without incurring considerable risk of a reduced man¬ 
gold crop. Bare fallowing is the favourite method of dealing 
with this pest, during which series of operations the soil is best 
kept in rough dry clod until after midsummer. In a wet season 
such as that of 1924, however, even bare fallowing may fail to 
clean the land. During the later stages of the war when so- 
much land was in foul condition, many farmers attempted bare 
fallowing who had little experience of the method, and in some 
cases the final result was a piece of land in worse condition 
than it would have been if it had grown a crop of corn. 

Twitch is kept down by growing heavy corn crops. During 
1919, I observed a good illustration of this principle. A farmer 
who had about 50 acres of his arable land in such a state as 
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appeared to necessitate bare fallowing did fallow 40 acres; but 
in one field, which was as foul as the rest, he decided to try a 
different plan. During April he skimmed the twitchy layer off, 
worked it about with tine implements until it was somewhat 
dry, then ploughed it do^n under a fairly deep furrow. He then 
applied a heavy dressing of artificial manures and drilled the 
field thickly with barley. The barley came up quickly and made 
a dense cover before the twitch revived. The stubble was found 
to be remarkably free from the weed. In this case the soil was 
of fairly strong texture, but I have seen the method adopted 
with success on light land. Docks apparently cannot be 
smothered; but Mr. J. C. Brown states that he has been able 
to suppress thistles by growing two smother crops in succession. 

Live Stock.—Milk producers contend that in April cows 
require heavier feeding than in other months to produce the 
same quantity of milk. There appears to be no experimental 
evidence in support of this contention, but it is not here disputed. 
Generally the supplies of succulent food have become rather 
short, roots have lost some of their digestible contents, and the 
effects of minor omissions from the diet, such as salt, and 
mineral deficiencies in the fodder, will have more influence at 
the end of the winter than at the beginning. Moreover, housed 
cattle which receive little attention in the matter of grooming 
often become very uncomfortable owing to skin and hair affec¬ 
tions at this time of the year. Cows that have been rather 
warmly housed during the winter should be gradually hardened 
during April in anticipation of grass day next month. 

While cattle are still indoors the opportunity should be taken 
to dress their backs to destroy warbles. There are several 
dressings which if properly applied will kill 80 per cent, or more 
of the maggots. One ihat has been very thoroughly tested and 
found to be both effective against the warble and harmless to 
the cattle may be prepared by mixing 1 lb. of fresh lime in a 
gallon of water, adding 4 lb. of tobacco powder, stirring and 
after standing for 24 hours straining the clear liquid through a 
cloth. The wash deteriorates on keeping. 

April is the month in which the new grazing season begins. 
Feeding pastures are stocked with large bullocks, dry cows or 
smaller heifers, acxjording to the known qualities of the respective 
fields. Dry cows and young cattle other than calves begin to 
lie out on the second quality pastures during this month, the 
best dairy pastures being reserved to produce a full bite for 
the milkers when they begin to lie out in kray. Before the 
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cattle go out the hedges or walls and gates are again looked 
over and repaired where necessary. Hough old hedges are 
admittedly best pleached in April while the sap is rising; but 
the policy of deferring hedge cutting until this month is 
generally associated with procrastination. Neglected fences are 
too common a feature of the British eountiyside, excepting in 
districts where farming opinion has been cultivated by the 
activities of local hedge-cutting associations. Some of these 
societies have accomplished most valuable results. 
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MANURES FOR APRIL. 

SiE John Busseeij, D.Sc., F.Jl.S., 

Rothanisted Ex-perimental Fetation. 

Manuring of Swedes.—The question whether swedes require 
artificial fertilisers as well as farmyard manure was recently 
raised at a farmers’ meeting. This problem has been made 
the subject of many field experiments in different parts of the 
country, and the general result has been that either artificials 
alone or farmyard manure alone suffice to give crops up 
to 20 or 25 tons per acre, but a combination of the two gives 
better results where crops of 30 or 40 tons are obtainable. 
The gi’owdh of swedes is more frequently limited by climatic 
factors than by fertilisers. In tire southern and midland coun¬ 
ties, conditions rarely permit of the large crops obtaipable in the 
north of England and in Scotland. In the South Gentry crops 
up to the limit of the water supply in the soil can be obtained 
by the use of some 10 to 12 tons of dung per acre, but only 
rarely can this be increased by the addition of artificials. , 

The past season at Eothamsted was very favourable tdi.the 
grow'th of swedes, and wdthont artificials the yield amounted 
to 24 tons per acre. When in addition a liberal dressing of 
artificials was supplied the yield was pushed up only to 26' or 
28 tons according to the dressing; in less favourable years the 
increases have been smaller. In the numerous seasons in 
which we have. experimented with swedes onr crops have 
varied from 30 tons per acre dowmwards, but we have not as a 
rule been able to obtain important additions of crop in good 
seasons or to save the crop in bad seasons by the addition of 
artificials to farmyard manure. 
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A useful mixture of artificials for swedes in the southern and 
midland counties is composed of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
and 4 cwt. superphosphate applied with the seed : as an alter¬ 
native 10 to 12 tons of dung can be used, but it is not necessary 
to use both. In the northern counties, where higher yields are 
obtainable, a combination of both may give good results. 

Does Grazing Grass Respond Best to Slag or Bone?—This 
matter has been discussed a good deal, but unfortunately it is 
not possible to give a definite answer. In the CocMe Park 
experiments, slag gave the best results both on the lighter and 
heavier soils, but the land there is a poor Boulder Clay, very 
different in character from some of the better grass land of the 
midland counties. The subject is one as to which further tests 
might well be made. 

Artificial Manures for Hay Land Usually Receiving Dung.— 

Among questions recently raised at a farmers’ lecture was the 
following ;—Could hay land which normally receives dung, be 
dressed with nitrate of soda alone in a year when no dung is 
available? No harm could result to hay land treated in this 
way. The disadvantages of applying nitrate of soda alone is 
that it furnishes neither phosphates nor potash, both of which 
are essential to the grass if the best results are to be obtained. 
Farmyard manure, however, contains a considerable quantity 
of potash, 10 tons supplying approximately as much as is 
present in 3 cwt. of muriate or sulphate of potash. Dung also 
contains pho.sphate, though as a rule not sufficient for the best 
development of the herbage. Good results can be expected 
from the occasional use of basic slag in autumn, followed by 
nitrate of soda in spring. If farmyard manure has not been 
given for some time, a dressing of kainit is commonly advan¬ 
tageous in supplying the needful potash and thus ensuring 
adequate development of the clover. 

The Use of Nitrogenous Fertilisers on Pasture Land. —Con¬ 
siderable interest is being taken in the question whether 
sulpliate of ammonia or nitrate of soda should be applied to 
grazing land. At present the only experiment-al evidence 
is that furnished by Cockle Park, and this is not direct 
evidence hut is based on the feeding value of hay from 
mown land. Tt is there shown that sulpliate of ammonia 
n.sod alone increased the yield of hay from 19 to 23 cwt. 
per acre, hut it depressed the value of the hay as shown by 
the feeding resulls from 80 b. to 72s. per ton : the net result 
w’as a financial loss of 14s. fid. per acre. A similar depression 
in money value was obtained when slag was given in addition. 
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Slag alone jnelded 25-J cwt. pei‘ acre, valued on the basis of 
feeding trials at 9Bs. per ton, while slag and sulphate of 
ammonia gave 29f cwt. per acre valued at 24s. j)®!' ton; the 
profit from the slag was 31s. per acre, and from the slag and 
sulphate of ammonia 17s. 2d. However, grass land, differing 
from that at Cockle Park might well respond differently, and 
the subject is one on which more experiments are needed before 
an answer can be given. 

Ploughing in of Green Crops. —An interesting result was 
obtained at Rothamsted last year showing the increased yield 
obtained by ploughing green crops into the soil before sowing 
cereals. Mustard had been grown in the late summer of 1923 ; 
the crop was ploughed in just before the sowing of oats in 


October; the yields of oats 

in August, 1924, were 

as follows :— 


liiisJielsper Acre. 
No other 5 tons Town 

1<) tons Town 


Manure. Befuse. 

Befuse. 

Creen Manure {Mustard) ... 

43.a 31.8 

48.8 

No G-reen Manure 

27.5 29.3 

32.8 

Balance in favour of Green 
Manuring.., 

ir>.8 22.5 

16.0 


There was thus an increase of 16 bushels obtained in two 
tests, and 22|- bushels in the third as the result of ploughing in 
the green crop. The cost of the green crop is not great, and 
its effect is very striking; a dressing of farmyard manure could 
hardly have been expected to do better. It is rarely possible 
to treat much land in this way, but no opportunity should be 
neglected. Mustard is nearly always suitable : vetches are good 
in a heavy soil but not in a light one. 

• • * • * » 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrio. (Cantab.), 

Anhnal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Purchase of Feeding Stuffs for Milk Production. —In 
constructing a balanced ration for feeding dairy cows, the home¬ 
grown feeding stuffs generally supply all the carbohydrates or 
fats required, but the protein supply is generally deficient. The 
main reason why the dairy farmer purchases feeding stuffs 
is to obtain the extra protein the animal requires for milk pro¬ 
duction, and be therefore requires to know, not simply how 
much starch equivalent they supply, but how much digestible 
protein they supply and its relative cost. In order to enable 
thb dairy farmer to compare the relative values of foods from a 







Maunrial 

Co'?t of 


Price 

! Prke 

Percent 


Price 


Value 

Pood 

Sfciu cl 


, per Ib 

of 

Descmptiost. 

per 

price per 

■per 

Value pel 

Equiv 

TJiiiti 

* Starch 

Digest. 



^r. 

Ton. 

Ton. 

Ton. 

100 lb 

Starch 

Bquiv 

EquiT. 

Crude 

Protein 



lb. 


fi s. 

£ s. 

1 

s. 

cl. 

°'o 

Wheat, British 

_ 

_ 

1 13 13 

0 10 

12 17 

71-6 

1 3/7 

j 1 '92 

! 10*2 

Barley, British Feediru^ 

_ 

! _ 

10 15 

0 12 

10 3 

71 

2/10 

1-.-2 

i 0*5 

Canadian :— 







i 


1 

No. 3 Western 

. 11/t 

400 

11 13 

0 12 

11 1 

71 

1 3/1 

1T)5 

1 6*.5 

11 ?i “ 

10/1 


11 8 

0 12 

10 10 

71 

3/1 

1 1 *65 

1 0%5 

„ American 

JO/t 


11 8 

1 0 12 

10 10 

71 

1 3/1 

1-05 

, 6*5 

„ IDaimhiaii 

40/1 


11 8 

1 0 12 

10 IG 

71 

3/1 

1 *65 

G*5 

5, Karachi - 

li/1 


11 10^ 

0 12 

10 18 

71 

3/1 

1 *05 

1 0*5 

Oats, English, White - 



10 0 

! 0 13 

9 7 

59\5 

3/2 

1'70 

i 8*0 

}) ,, Black and 


1 








Grey 

— 

_ 

9 13 

0 13 

9 9 

59-r) 

13/0 

1*61 

8*0 

,, Scotch White 

— 

1 - 

11 0 

0 13 

10 7 

59*.5 

3/6 

1-87 

8*0 

„ Canadian :— 










No. 2W'estein. 

35/? 

.320 

12 7 

0 13 

11 14 

1 59'.5 

3/11 

2*10 

8*0 

Argentine 

29/1 


10 3 

0 13 

9 10 

! 59*5 

3/2 

1-70 

8*0 

Make, Argentine - 

42/1 

480 

9 18 

0 1.3 

9 .5 

81 

2/3 

1*20 

7*1 

Beans, English Winter 


— 

n .5 

1 12 

0 13 

67 

2/11 

1 -56 

20*1 

Chinese 

— 

__ 

11 15 

1 12 

10 3 

67 

V- 

1*61 

20*1 

Peas, English Maple 

— 


11 7 

1 8 

9 19 

1 09 

2/11 

1 *5(» 

19*4 

,, Japanese 

— 

_ 

24 5t 

1 8 

22 17 

' 09 

> G/7 

3 ‘53 

19*4 

Eye, Homegrown - 

—- 

— 

11 0' 

0 16 

10 4 

71-CI 2/10 

1*52 

9*0 

Dari, Egyptian 

— 

— 

10 17 

0 15 

10 2 

75-3 ' 2/S 

1*43 

7*7 

„ Persian 

— 

— 

12 10 

0 15 

11 15 

1 75*2 

'S/3 

1*70 

7*7 

Millers’ Offals;— 






1 



Bran, British - 

— 

— 

8 2 

1 7 

0 15 

, 45 

3/0 

1*61 

10-9 

„ Broad - 

—. 

— 

9 1.5 

1 7 

8 8 

45 

3/ii 

2-01 

10-9 

Middlings— 


j 




1 



Fine Impoited 

— 


9 15 

1 2 

8 13 

72 

2/.5 

1*29 

12*G 

Coarst, British 

— 

1 — 

8 5 

1 2 

7 3 

64 


1*20 ! 

11*5 

Pollards, Impoited 

— 

1 _ 

7 1.5 

1 1 7 

0 8 

GO 

2/2 

I'lr, 

1 11*0 

Meal, Barley 


— 

1 13 0 

0 12 

12 8 

71 

3/G 

1*87 

1 0*5 

„ Maize - 


j — 

11 12 

0 13 i 

10 19 

81 

2/8 

M3 

7-1 

,, „ fionth Afiican 

— 

— 1 

10 12t 

0 13 

9 19 

81 

2/5 

1*29 

7*1 

„ ,5 Germ 

— 

— 

10 ,5 

0 19 

9 0 

85-3 

2/2 

1-16 

18*4 

„ „ Glnten Feed 

— 

— 

11 0 

1 7 

i 9 13 

75*6 

2/7 

1 38 1 

20*0 

„ Locust Bean 

— 

— 

9 15 i 

0 9 

1 9 0 

71*4 

2/7 

1*38 

4*0 

„ Bean - 

— 

— 

13 5 

1 12 

i 11 13 

67 

3/G 

1*87 

20*1 

„ Fish - 

— 

— 

21 0 

4 7 

1 IG 13 

53 

(;/3 

3*35 

50 0 

Linseed 

— 

_ 

24 10 

1 11 

22 19 

119 

3/10 

2*05 

19*4 

,, Cake, English 


i 







127o Oil 


j _ 

14 .5 

1 18 

12 7 

74 

3/4 

1*78 

25*3 

», , 107^ Oil 

— 

1 — 

13 10 

1 18 

11 12 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

25*3 

»» 


1 

1,3 .5 

1 18 

11 7 

74 

3/1 

1 *65 

25-3 

Soya Bean Cake b % Oil 



12 0 

2 14 

9 G 

09 

2/8 

1 1*43 

38-2 

CottonseedCake, Engli sh 










5|7oOil 

— 

1 

8 0 ' 

1 1.5 

G 

42 

3/0 

1-61 

17*6 

a 11 %yptkrj 










^i/o 

— 

— 

7 12 

1 1.5 

5 17 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

17*6 

Decoiticated Cotton 










Seed Meal 7% Oil - 

— 

_ 

12 0 

2 14 

9 G 

74 

2/6 

1 *34 

30*3 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 

,— 

1 — 

10 l?*^ 

1 10 

9 1 

50-8 

3/2 

1*70 

43*0 

Palm Kernel Cake 6°/ Oil 


— 

9 101 

1 3 

8 7 

75 

2/H 

1*20 

17*1 

„ „ Meal27/)il 


— 

8 7 

1 4 

7 3 

71*3 

2/- 

1*07 

17*1 

Feeding Treacle - 


_ 

7 10 

0 8 

7 2 

61 1 

3/9 

1*47 ; 

1*1 

Brewers^ Grains:— 









Dried Ale 


— 

9 17 

1 4 

8 13 

49 

3/6 

1*87 

14*0 

„ Porter - 

— 

—, 

9 7 

1 4 

8 3 

49 

3/4 

1*78 

11 0 

Wet Ale- 

— 

— 

1 12 1 

0 9 

1 3 1 

16 

1/6 

0-80 

4.8 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

1 7 

0 9 

0 18 1 

15 

1/3 

0 62 

4*8 

Malt Culms 

__ 

— 

8 lot 

1 14 

6 16 1 

1 

43 

3/2 

1*70 

19-9 


^A.t Bristol. t At Liverpool. J At Hull. 


quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have take* 
’ unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price &x mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
^ considerably lower than the pric^ at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage 
easily comjwe the relative pnces of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
S tSf calculation UB^m th^e notes. O^us, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. 

per ton. The^ food value per ton is therefore £8 17s, per ton, Dividing this figure by 75, the 
kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. 4d. Dividing this 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent i.s l*‘i5d. A similar 
relative cost per Ih, of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. From the 
calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted ouhla own 
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protein-supplying standpoint, a new column has been included 
in the feeding stuffs table giving the percentage of digestible 
protein present in the feeding stuffis. By dividing the price 
per ton of the feeding stuffs by the percentage of digestible 
protein present, the farmer is enabled to ascertain in a rough 
and ready way the cheapest foods regarded as sources of supply 
of protein. 

Milk Yield of Cows as Affected by Times of Milking.—Much 
discussion always arises when the subject of the advantages of 
frequent milking of cows is mentioned tO' dairy farmers. The 
general custom is to milk twice daily, but occasionally dairy 
farmers, particularly when dealing with heavy yielding cows, 
will milk three times a day or more. The advocates of frequent 
milking state that the total milk yield of the cows is increased 
materially by increasing the number of times of milking. An 
interesting study on this subject has been carried out at Missouri 
University by Eagsdale, Turner and Brody. In their experi¬ 
ments, which were extended over a period of three months, they 
used two Jersey and two Ayrshire cows. As the result of their 
observations, the conclusion arrived at was that a cow that is 
milked three times daily will give 110 per cent, of the milk 
that is given by the cow milked twice daily. If the number of 
times of milking is increased to four times a day, the yield 
will be increased to 116 per cent. Thus, on this basis, a cow 
giving 10 quarts of milk a day when milked twice daily will 
give 11 quarts if milked three times a day, and 11'6 quarts if 
milked four times a day. The results of this experiment indicate 
that where labour conditions can be adjusted to the new routine, 
milking three or even four times a day will be followed by 
beneficial results. In a herd giving 100 gallons of milk a day 
an extra 10 gallons a day is worth striving for. 

The Influence of Fats in Feeding Stuffs. —In making up 
rations for animals, a point that is often overlooked is the amount 
of fat that is given in the ration. Experiments with adult 
ruminants showed that an increase of the fat beyond 1 lb. per 
1,000 lb. live weight is likely to lead to disturbance of digestion, 
and the appetite also is likely to be affected. Eice bran is 
particularly rich in oil, samples often containing as much as 
13-14 per cent, of fat, and care should always be exercised in 
rations including this material, to ensure that the maximum 
desirable amount of oil is not exceeded. With growing stock 
and young animals, and also with pigs, up to 2 lb. of fat per 
1,000 Ih. live weight can be given without any detrimental 
effect. 
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Farm Values. 


’ CROPS. 

... 

Alai Ivdt 
Value per 
lb. S.E. 

d. 

Value 

per 

unit 

8.E. 
s. d. 

Starcli 
[ Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

1 Food Manuiial 
'Value per Value pei 
j Ton. j Ton. 
i ;£ s. £ <?. 

Vrdue pel' 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ 

Wheat - - - - 


1*20 

2 

3 

71 -G 

S 1 

0 

16 

8 17 : 

' Oats - - . . 


1*20 

2 

o 

eJ 

69-5 

l! 14 

0 

13 

7 7 

Barley - . - - 


1*20 

2 

3 

71-0 

8 0 

0 

12 

8 12 . 

Potatoes 


1‘20 

2 

3 

18-0 

2 i 

0 

4 

2 5 

Swedes 


1*20 

2 

3 

7-0 

0 10 

0 

2 

0 18 

Mangolds - - - 


1*20 

2 

3 

6-0 

1 0 14 

0 

3 

0 17 

BcaiiS - 


1‘20 i 

2 

3 

07*0 

' 7 11 

] 

12 

9 3 

:shlk - . , - 





17-1 





i Good Meadow Hay 


1*87 

O 

0 

31*0 

r> 8 

0 

14 

C> 2 

Good Oat Straw - 

- 

1 1'87 

3 

6 

17-0 

2 HI 

0 

7 

3 6 

Good Clover Play 


^ 1-87 

3 

G 

32-0 

5 12 

1 

0 

6 12 

V etch and Oat Silage - 


1 1*52 

2 

10 

14-0 

2 0 1 

0 

7 

2 7 

Barley Straw 


1 1 -87 

3 

6 

i9-r> 

3 8 ! 

0 

6 

3 1-4 

Wheat Straw 

- 

1*87 

3 

(> 

11*0 

1 18 i 

(? 

4 

2 2 

Bean Straw - 


1*87 

3 

i 

6 

1 19-0 

3 6 

0 

1 

9 

3 15 

* ^ 











PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Kote. —Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash foi^ prompt delivery. 



^Ivemge Price per ton during 
ireeh ending March 11th, 

Description 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 


£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15^ per cent.) ... ... ' 

14, 0 

13.17 

13. 0 

13. 9 

17. 4 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) . 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

... 

12.10 

... 

12,12 

19. 5 

( N.20.7 per cent.) 

,, ,, „ neutral 


13.11-*^ 

13.11* 

18.11* 

(N)13.1 

(N. 21.1 per cent,) 

14.14-^ 

U.U^ 

14.U^ 

14.14* 

(N)13.11 

Flench Ivainit (Pot. 20 per cent.). ; 

3.0 

3. 0 

m . . 

2.12 

2. 7 

5 , ,, (Pot. 14 per cent.) . . 

2,15 

2.15 

2. 7 

2, 7 

3, 5 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 


3.17 

3.15 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) 


. r 

2.17 

2.10 

2. 6 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

8.5 

7.10 

7. 5 

7. 0 

2.10 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot, 48 }>er cent.) 

12.10 

11.15 

11.10 

11.10 

4. 9 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per eent.) ... ... 1 

3. 2§ 

... 

2.12§ 

2,12§ 

1. 9 

„ (T.P. 28 per cent.) . 1 

... 

2. It 

... 

2.10§ 

I.IO 

„ (T. 1^. 26 per cent.) . . i 


1.14J 

... 

2. s^j; 

1.10 

„ (T.P. 24 per cent.) ... .. j 

Superphosphate (S.P, 35 per cent.) ... t 

... 

l.llt 

2. 0§ 

2. 6^ 

1.11 

... 

3.15 

3. 8‘ 

1.11 

(S.P. 30 per cent.) ... ! 

3. 7 

3." 6 

3. 8 

3. 2 

2. 1 

Bone Meal (N. 3}, T.P, 46 per cent.) ... | 

9.10 

8.10 

8.10 

8. 5 


Steamed Bone Flour (N. J, T.P. 60 per cent.) 1 

7, Of 

7. Tf 

6.10 

6. 7t 

... 

Fish Guano (N. 74-81, T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 

... 

13. 0 

... 

... 

,, „ (N. 9, T.P. 10 percent.) 

... 

.. . 

... 

12.10 

... 

Burnt Lump Lime . , 

1. 8 

1.17 

1.18 

2. 2§ 


Ground Lime ... 

1.14 

2. 7 

2. 8 

1.16§ 

... 

Ground Limestone ... 

1. 1 

... 

L 4 

1. 5§ 

... 


Abbreviations : 3Sr.=]S[xtrogen ; B.F.==Solubie Phosphate ; l\P,=Totai Phosphate ; 

Pot.=Potash, 


Delivered in 4-toii lots at pnrehaser’s nearest railway station, 
f Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

X D.o.r. Works, 

§ Prices include coat of carriage from works to town named, and at London are 
for not less than 4-ton lots. Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater 
or less according to the distances of different purchasers from the works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


C31eaji Milk 
Competitions in 
the North of 
England. 


Two clean milk competitions, each covering a wide area in 
the north of England, were held in 1924. One of them, covering 
the three Hidings of Yorkshire, was 
organised by the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society in co-operation with the Yorkshire 
Council for Agricultural Education. The 
other was organised by Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in conjunction with the Local Education 
Authorities of the four counties concerned, viz., Cumberland. 
Durham, Northumberland and Westmorland. 


Yorhshire Competition .—The Yorkshire competition, which 
attracted 1.8 entries, extended over a period of four months 
commencing on 14th February and ending on 14th Line, 192-1. 
thus including two cold and two warmer months; and prior to its 
commencement, arrangements were made for two members of 
the University Staff to visit and advise competitors as to the 
methods necessary for clean milk production. Twelve com¬ 
petitors availed themselves of the offer. 

The system of awarding marks was similar to that detailed 
in the Ministry’s Guide* and included inspection on the farm 
and the examination of milk for bacteria, keeping qualities, and 
fat content. Eight samples of milk were taken from each eom- 
petitor, seven samples of morning’s milk being submitted by 
competitors themselves and one surprise sample of afteimoon’s 
milk being taken by the inspecting judge on the occasion of his 
of&eial visit. Generally there w'as a very close agreement between 
the bacterial counts of the competitor’s own samples, and 
that of the surprise sample. In regard to the testing of these 
samples it is of considerable interest to note that 5 competitors 
out of 18 had 100 per cent, of their samples within the standard 
laid down for Grade A milk, 4 competitors 87.5 per cent., 1 com¬ 
petitor 75 per cent., and 4 competitors 62.5 per cent. In 
addition, of the total samples submitted, 77.2 per cent, reached 
the standard required for Grade A milk, ,and the average sample 
kept perfectly sweet and untainted for S-| days. These figures 
demonstrate that the. competition was effective in educating the 
eonipetitors in the meaning and value of clean methods. 

A Challenge Cup provided by the OIymp,ia Oil and Cake Co.. 
Ltd. was awarded. This cup has to be won three times including 
twice in succession to become the personal property of the 

* Uiscdlaneous PahUeatiom, No. 43, “ Guide to the Conduct of Glean MiUc 
Competitions, price 6d. net, post free. 
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skinner. In addition, certificates were given to six competitors 
and their regular milkers who reached a sufficiently high stan 
dard. Money prizes were given to the employees on the farms 
of the leading four competitors. 

This competition, in common with others held in different 
parts of the country, serves to confirm the view that in the 
production of clean milk, methods are of more importance than 
expensive buildings and elaborate machinery. It shows that 
the chief essential is attention to detail, until a satisfactory 
routine of clean methods has been established; and, further, 
that an intelligent interest must be shown by farmers and their 
employees. 

Four Northern Counties Competition .—In the case of the 
-Armstrong College competition, a series of clean milk demon¬ 
strations on farms had been given previously- It was found that 
this work was fiuitful in producing a much better understanding 
of the essential conditions for clean milk production. The 
competition commenced on 1st klareh, 1924, and lasted five 
months. There were 40 competitors CNorthumberland 17, Cum¬ 
berland 17, Westmorland 4 and Durham 2) and this number 
would undoubtedly have been much greater had it not been for 
serious outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in the area shortly 
before the competition commenced. 

The awards were based on a scale of points approximating 
that subsequently recommended in the Ministry’s Guide, 
attention being given to the bacterial and chemical com¬ 
position of the milk, the general health of cows, methods of 
milking and general management, and the condition of byres 
and buildings so far as they were directly under the control of 
the competitor. Competitors were required to send to Armstrong 
College samples of milk for bacteriological and chemical exami¬ 
nation on request: such requests were sent at irregular intervals 
and only short notice was given. Each farm was visited at 
least twice, and in most cases three times, by the inspecting 
Judges, and on these occasions surprise samples of milk were 
taken. 

249 samples were examined of which 166 were submitted by 
farmers and 89 were taken by the inspecting Judges. From the 
following statement it will be seen that more than half the 
samples submitted were of a standard above Grade A. 


fitandard Reached, 

Number of Samples. 

Percentage. 

Certified ... 

90 

3G.14 

Grade A 

49 

19.07 

Below Grade A ... 

tio 

44,17 
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A Challenge Cup was awarded to the winner of the competi¬ 
tion and a silver medal to the second competitor. Two com¬ 
petitors were placed equal for the third place, each of them 
receiving a bronze medal. Certificates were awarded to the ten 
leading competitors, whose work reached an exceedingly good 
standard. Printed recognitions were given to the workers on 
these farms, and money prizes were awarded to the employees 
on the four prize-winning farms. The prizes to farmers and 
■certificates to workers were given by the National Milk Publicity 
Council. 

In the reports on the competition it is stated that whilst with 
few exceptions the methods employed by the competitors at the 
beginning of the competition were not good, many improvements 
were noticed when the final inspections were made. Milking 
machines were in use on three farms, but in no case were the 
results so satisfactory as on those farms where clean hand-milk- 
ing was practised. It is again reiterated that it was only oti 
those farms where not only were the buildings clean, and the 
utensils properly sterilised, but where the milkers were all keen 
and painstaking in their methods, that good results were 
obtained; and that whilst the importance of suitable, cowhouses 
and buildings must not be underestimated, milk up to the stan¬ 
dard of Certified Milk was produced on farms where the 
buildings must be classed as inferior. 

Pull reports on both these competitions have been issued : 
(ll “ Clean Milk in Yorkshire.” hy the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society, and (2) “ Clean Milk Competition, 1924,” by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department of Armstrong College. These reports are 
very full and instructive, and a wide distribution has been made. 
That they have aroused considerable interest is evidenced hy 
the generally expressed desire that further competitions should 
he held in 1925. and arrangements are in hand for the movement 
to be continued and extended. 

t’ # 


The Agricultural 
Index Number. 


The general level of the prices of agricultural produce during 
February was 67 per cent, above those ruling in the corre¬ 
sponding month of 1911-13. The index 
number therefore shows a decline of 
3 points as compared with January, but 
is 6' points higher than in February of last year. The rise as 
compared with last year is due to wheat, barley, sheep and 
pigs, most other commodities being cheaper now than a 
vear ago. 
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In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 

Percentage Increase compared with the average op the corresponding 

Month in ltd 1-13. 


Month. 

1920, 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

January 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

— 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

— 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

— 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

— 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

— 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

-: 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

-- 

October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

(bi 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

— 


Wheat averaged 8d. per cwt. more than in January, and 
the index figure advanced to 83 per cent, above pre-war, 
so Jihat wheat was relatively the dearest grain and was making 
comparativeh" higher prices than most other commodities. 
Barley prices dropped sharply, though the decline would be 
occasioned to some extent by a larger proportion of the sales 
being of feeding qualities. Oats were slightly dearer than in 
January, but the rise was relatively smaller than in the basic 
years and the index figure was reduced by 4 points. 

All classes of fat stock sold at higher rates on the month, 
but the rise of ^d. per lb. in the case of sheep was not so sharp 
as in pre-war years and the index number for these declined. 
The advance in fat cattle was 3d. per 14 lbs. stone, while 
bacon pigs rose by 7d. per stone and porkers by 4d. per stone. 
The index figure for fat pigs has risen each month since July, 
1924, and is now G1 per cent, above 1911-13 against only 31 
per cent, eight months ago. 

The demand for dairy cattle has not been brisk, as the mild 
weather has conduced to the flow of milk being well main¬ 
tained, and on the average cows sold at about 15s. per head 
less than in January. All classes of store stock became dearer 
last month, but the rise in pigs and sheep was relatively not 
quite so large as in 1911-18. 

Butter averaged 2d. per lb. less than in January, and was 
IJd. per lb. cheaper than in February, 1924. Eggs also 
I’ealised less money than a year ago, the decline in February 
being much sharper than last year and in the basic years, 
and the index number fell by 20 points. Cheese was 2s. 6d. 
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per cwt. dearer than in January, but the index number rose 
by 1 point only. Milk was unchanged on the month. 

Prices of potatoes became rather easier during February, 
the average fall being about 5s. per ton, and for the first time 
for many months the index number is lower than a year 
earlier. The index number of other vegetables declined by 
7 points to 74 per cent, above pre-war. Carrots remained 
very cheap at 27 per cent, above 1911-13, and cabbage 
declined on the month to only 40 per cent, above pre-war. 
Celery remained unchanged at rather over double the price 
in the basic years, and cauliflowers, though 6d. per dozen 
cheaper than in January were 2^ times the pre-war price. 
Brussels sprouts advanced by Is. 2d. per cwt. and at 62 per 
cent, above 1911-13 w^ere 11 points up on the month, and 
onions rose sharply to 81 per cent, above the price in the basic 
years. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in February, 1923 and 1924, are shown below*.— 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruung in 
THE corresponding MoNTHS OF 1911-13. 



1923. 


1924. 


1925. 

Commodity. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Wheat 

28 

44 

68 

67 

76 

S3 

Barlej^ 

12 

43 

89 

76 

81 

59 

Oats ... 

39 

41 

45 

37 

46 

42 

Fat cattle 

61 

54 

47 

44 

52 

53 

Fat sheep 

97 

75 

90 

84 

107 

100 

Fat pig-s 

88 

34 

45 

49 

59 

61 

Dairy cows ... 

67 

48 

60 

55 

53 

50 

Store cattle ... 

BC) 

39 

36 

37 

43 

46 

Store sheep ... 

100 

89 

94 

85 

102 

too 

Store p'ig’S 

154 

50 

33 

38 

49 

48 

Eggs. 

46 

75 

84 

51 

82 

62 

Ponltiy 

80 

52 

62 

64 

63 

56 

Milk 

90 

87 

82 

84 

84 

84 

Butter 

72 

71 

74 ^ 

73 

73 

62 

Cheese 

88 

72 

38 

51 

49 

50 

Potatoes 

—5^ 

170 

168 

166 

152 

144 

Hay, ... 

42 

—1* 

1 

2 

1 

0 


Decrease, 
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The Ministry announces that owing to the increasing number 
of poultry submitted to the Ministry’s Veteiinary Laboratory 


Veterinary 
Tests for 
Poultry Diseases. 


for post-mortem or other examination, it has 
been found necessary to appoint a special 
oflELcer to undertake this examination w'ork. 
It has also been decided to institute a scale 


oi fees to be charged as from 16th March last. 

The chsr^e tor an ordinary post-mortem examination will be 
3s. a bird. In tire ease of flocks suspected of being infected 
with Bacillary White Diarrhoea, an inclusive fee of 10s. is pay¬ 
able, in respect of w*hatever nirmber of tests are required to 
establish, or otherwise, the existence of the disease in the flock. 
Til all eases where a number of chicks have died it is desirable 
that several should be sent for examination. In flocks where 


tliis disease is found the remaining birds will be tested for 
elimination purposes at an additional fee of Is. a bird. In all 
eases fees arc payable in advance. 

Sp< cial terms will be allowed where birds are submitted in 
numbers (c.(j.. from egg-laying competitions) tor post-mortem 
examination or for the agglutination test for bacillary white 
diarrhoea. Particulars may be obtained from the Ministry’s 
Veterinary Laboratory, New* Haw. Weybridge. (Station: 
Addlestone. S.R.). Birds submitted for post-mortem or other 
examination should be sent direct to that address, carriage paid, 
accompanied by the necessary remittance, and accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender. Postal orders, etc., should 
bo made pav*‘tble to “ The IMinistry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries ” and crossed “ & Co.’’ 


* 


* 


AimcLR 6 of the Canadian Reed Importation Begulations, 
which w*as in operation up to 1st October, 1924, provided that 
Ashipments of seeds marked with a grade, 

the Canadian “■ of.Ma too‘ and garden 


Seed Importation '*«eetable seeds mth the percentage of 

crermniatioii, might do released by the 
^ Collector of Customs without delay if a 

Canadian Government Seed Laboratory test immber was given 
as authority for grade or percentage of germination stated* It 
is understood that few importers availed themselves of the 
facilities for getting a Canadian test made before shipment, so 
that, ill most cases, imported lots had to be held up by the 
Customs until an official test was oomplated. The delay in the 
delivery of imported seeds caused in this way, is said to have 


F 
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seriously haiiclicapped business, and in order to meet these 
difficulties’ the Canadian autiiorities have now amended Articde 6 
to read :— 

Delivery witlioiat examination or bond.—The Collector of 
CnstoBis may, after taking a sample for test, deliver shipments of 
seed to consignees withoiit furthei* examination or bond : (1) -when 
the invoices are accompanied by a certificate issued by an official 
seed testing station, of any country or state, which official seed 
testing station has been approved by either the Association of 
Official Seed Analysts of North America or the Internadoiial Seed 
Testing Association, showing the percentage of pure living seed 
and the proportion of weed seed to conform to the ininimxim 
standards required for the kind of seed under the Seeds Act and 
regulations; or, (2) when the invoices or containers are marked 
with a control sample certificate number from a Canadian seed 
inspection office showing that the seed conforms to the minimum 
standards required for the kind of seed under the Seeds Act and 
regulations, and including: (a) for seed imported under grade, 

the name of the grade of seed and the serial number of the certifi¬ 
cate; {!)) for seeds of rape, field roots and garden vegetables, the 
serial number of the control sample certifi:cate. # 

The privilege hereby extended of delivering seed without 
examination or bond may be withdrawn at any time by the 
Minister if the imported seed does not within the limits of reason¬ 
able variation conform to the control sample that is held by the 
official seed testing station which issued the certificate that is 
attached to the invoice or container.” 

The Seed Testing Stations in Europe whose tests are valid for 
the purpose of this regulation are as follo\?s : England (Cam¬ 
bridge) ; Scotland (Edinburgh); Ireland (Dublin, Belfast); 
Denmark (Copenhagen); Norway (Trondhjem); Sweden (Orebi’o) ; 
Germany (Plamburg, Munich, Breslau) ,* Holland (Wageningen); 
Belgium (Louvain); Prance (Paris); Switzerland (Zurich); Austria 
(Vieima); Czecho-Slovakia (Prague); Hungary (Budapest); 
Roumania (Bukarest); Italy (Bologna); Finland (Helsingfors). 

* * il; ■* 5K- 


Exchange of 
British and Danish 
Agriculturists. 


Last year the Ministry arranged, through the Agricultural 
Commissioner of the Danish Government, for a limited number of 

young agriculturists from this eounti*y who 
were desirous of securing practical experience 
of Danish agriculture, to be placed for work 
on farms in Denmark. Similarly, arrange¬ 
ments were made for an equal number of young agriculturists 
from Denmark to be placed on farms in this country. Approved 
applicants were required to pay their own travelling expenses to 
and from their destination, and to undertake regular work on a 
farm, for a period of from three to six months, in return for 
free board and lodging. No money was payable to them. 
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A'aCCINATION of AaIMAIjS 


b3 


On the whole the scheme worked satistaciorily^ and it liab 
therefore been decided to continue it, on the same lines, diiiin^ 
1925. The National Faimers’ Union is giving assistance in the 
selection of farms wheie Danish agriculturists may be received, 
and in secuiiiig suitable British applicants for pkicing on Danish 
farms. Applications from young agriculturists in this country 
may be sent to the Ministry of Agriculture, and will be trans¬ 
mitted to the Danish Agricultural Commissioner. 

^ fr 


It will be remembered that in December last the Ministry felt 
it necessary to prohibit the importation into England and Wales 
of potatoes grown in the United States in 
order to guard against the importation into 
this country of the destructive Colorado 
Beetle with which the potato fields over 
large areas of the States are infested. It 
was recognised at the time that consideration would have to be 
given to the necessity for similar action in regard to potatoes 
grown in Canada, and inquiries w^ere accordingly made as 
to the prevalence o£ the Colorado Beetle in the potato-growing 
districts of the Dominion. It appears as a result of these 
inquiries that the continued importation of Canadian potatoes 
involves a risk of the introduction of the beetle into this country, 
and the Ministry has accordingly issued the Colorado Beetle 
Order of 1925 prohibiting the importation into England and 
Wales of potatoes grown in Canada. The Order came into 
operation on 20th February, but provision was made for the 

admission of any consignments shipped before that date. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Prohibition of 
Importation 
of Potatoes 
from Canada. 


The Ministry has recently undertaken to test a special method 
of vaccination of animals against tubercnlosis. The vaccine used 
TT in. the test is the result of many years of 

aoaiTKst V ^wo distinguished scientists. Dr. 

Animals agamst Guerin. It is not claimed 

by them that the vaccine is an effective 
preventive, but merely that the promise of preliminary experi¬ 
ments entitles it to a trial in the field of practice—a trial which 
is unlikely to be completed in less than five years. The Ministry 
does not hesitate to say that it is unable at present to encourage 
those farmers who are at the present time considering the use 
of a vaccine in the belief that a solution of the problem has 
been reached. With regard to the trials conducted bv the 
Ministry, the material for the vaccine costs only a few pence 
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per close, and is being issued, in those eases which are selected 
for trial, free of charge. 

These facts should be borne in mind by stock-owners, should 
tliBA' be recommended to use any vaccines against tuberculosis 
which have not been fully tested out in practice. In this connec¬ 
tion, it should be remembered that all attempts in the past to 
immunise animals against tuberculosis with killed bacilli have 
definitely failed in their purpose. The Calmette-Guerin vaccine 

which the Ministry is trying out is a living one. 

* * . * * * 


The Ministry’s attention has been drawn tO' a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the value of running poultry on poor pastures on light soils. 
Po Itr for This occurred on manurial demonstra- 
_ _ • o which was one of a series arranged 

Poor“Sms on b,Snb-Oom- 

T ■ Tif cs '1 mittee of the Worcestershire County Council, 
ig 01 s. consisted of sandy to gravelly loam 

over a sandy to' gravelly subsoil. The turf was comparatively 
young* and the chief grass hard fescue with, mainly, bent, 
lorkshire fog and sw^eet vernal; cocksfoot and perennial I'ye- 
grass were also present. The leguminous species included minute 
plants of white clover and narrow-leaved vetch. Composite weeds 
were abundant and also mouse-ear ehickweed, sorrel and moss. 
At one end of the field a large flock of poultry with free range 
has been fed for two seasons. The change wdrieh has been 
effected in the composition of this rather singular type of mi-ved 
herbage has been remarkable. Where the poultry congregated 
most, white clover has increased to such an extent that it has 
almost blotted out all other plants. A diminishing effect is 
observable as the range widened. In this way, a good iiKithod 
of improving poor pastures on light soils has been strikingly 
demonstrated at this centre which is well worth consideration in 
other suitable eases. 


A SCHEME has been in operation in the early part of the year 
for several seasons now to assist county education authorities 


Egg and Chick 
Distribution 
Scheme, 1925. 


in the distribution of sittings of eggs and 
day-old chicks, with the object of improving 
the breed of poultry kept by the smaller 
poultry-keepers and cottagers in rural 
districts. 


The main points of the scheme are the approval and regular 
inspection of stations from which sittings of eggs and day-old 
chicks at a specified and moderate price are supplied to applicants 
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resident within the county. The owners of these approved 
stations, called “ station-holders,” are appointed for the season 
and receive a small subsidy in addition to the price for eggs or 
chicks paid by the purchaser. It is a condition that the poidtry 
stock at the station shall consist of pure-bred birds of good 
utility quality, and it is the duty of the County Poultry Instructor 
to select the stock of a station and to mark it. When the station 
has been approved, the management of the birds and the manner 
in which the work of distribution of eggs and chicks is earri«^ri 
out are put under the general supervision of the County Poultry 
Instructor. 

The prices fixed by county education authorities for sittings 
of eggs now range between 3s. 6d. and 7s. a dozen, and for 
day-old chicks, 7s. to 14s., with an additional charge for carriage 
and box when sent by rail or post. In order to encourage a 
higher standard of stock at the stations this year, higher prices 
and premiums than in previous years are being allowed for 
eggs and chicks from selected trap-nested hens. The details 
of the prices and premiums are as follows ;— 

(a) Non-trap-nested Stocl:. —3s. Gd. to 5s. per dozen eggs, 
7s. to 10s. per dozen chicks and ducklings. Premiums : Is. Gd. 
per dozen eggs, 8s. per dozen chicks or ducklings. 

(b) Trap-nested Stock. —5s. to 7s. per dozen eggs, 10s. to 
14s. per dozen chicks and ducklings. Premiums: 2s. 6d. per 
dozen eggs, 5s. per dozen chicks or ducklings. 

The station-holders are recognised under either (a) or (b), but 
not under both. The season for the distribution of sittings of 
eggs wall last up to 80th April and for chicks up to 15th May. 

It is interesting to record the increasing popularity of this 
scheme. Taking the last six completed years, the figures show 
that the number of stations has increased from 163 in 1919 to 
316 last year, whilst the number of eggs has increased from 
52,980 in 1919 to 107,960 in 1924, and the number of chicks 
from 2,974 in 1919 to over 49,000 in 1924. Orders for eggs and 
chickens, together with the necessary remittance, should be sent 
direct to a station-holder. The addresses of station-holders, 
together with full particulars of the co-unty scheme, mav bi' 
obtained on application to the Agricultural Organiser in those 
counties which have adopted the scheme. No doubt those 
requiring eggs or chicks will see to it that they send to the 
nearest station-holder and will give their full names, addresses, 
and nearest railway station. They should always endeavour to 
arrange for delivery by hand if possible, in order to avoid risk of 
delay or rough handling in transit. 
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D emonstratioas 
ia Modern 
Agricultural 
Practice. 


The Ministry lias suggested to local education autliorities that 
a system of deraonstration work which is now undertaken in a 

few counties might, with advantage, f)6 
extended to all. These demonstrations are 
designed simply to exhibit the best modern 
practice, in one definite matter and on a 
fairly large scale, tO' farmers in a. district 
where that practice is not known, or at least not generally 
adopted. The demonstrations would thus be limited to certain 
specific points which can be brought out clearly and without risk 
of confusion. Such questions, for example, as the application of 
Xorth African phosphate, or an increased application of 
certain artificial manures, to arable land, or the use of 
improved seeds mixtures in pastures, or of improved varieties 
of wheat, oats, barley, etc., or the spraying of charloclc could, 
it is thought, be taken up with very considerable advantage, 
particularly in the more backward districts. It will be especially 
useful if in those cases where merely a change of practice is to be 
demonstrated, the ordinary practice can also he shown side by 
side with the new practice. Where possible, all demonstrations 
in one county will be shown on the same farm. 

It is understood that the suggested extension of this type of 
demonstration work, either in place of, or supplementary to, the 
existing county demonstrations and experiments, is being con¬ 
sidered with favour in manv counties. 


was held on 
the 


INJebtimg of the Agricultural Whig'es Board 
10th March, at Gwydyr House Annexe, Whitehall, B.W.l 
Farm Workers’ Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presidin'- 

Mimimiim Wages. 

various 

of resolLitioiis fixing xninimnm and overtime rates of wages, and 


The Board considered notifications from 
A gric lilt n;ral Wages Coin ini t; tees 


proceeded to make the necessary Orders carrying out the Com¬ 
mittees' decisions, and specifying the date from which the 
rates should become effective; the date specified being 16tli 
March in each case (except where otherwise mentioned below). 

The rates thus fixed are, in the case of male workers 21 years 
of age and over, as follows :— 

Cornwall. —Foi’ nine months,. 31s, for 51 Hr. Overtime at 9d, per 
hr. on weekdays and lOd. per hr, on Sundays. 

Devon .—For three months, 32s. 6d. for 50 hr. Overtime at 8i|d. per 
hr. on weekdays and lOd. per hr. on Sundays. (The operation 
of the overtime rates is deferred until the Committee have 
defined overtime employment.) 
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Lancashire : Southern Area, —Stockmen and teamsmeiij 37s. for 524 
hr. ; other adult male workers^ 33s. tid. for 50 hr. 

LJastcrn Area. —12s. for 60 hr. 

N 01 them Area .—Sfcockmen and toamsireiij 40s. for 60 lii. ; other 
adult male workeis, 37s. 6d. for CO Ur. Overt!ii^e in each area 
Is. per hr. 

Monmoafli. —jJ'or twelve iiionthS; 32s. for 50 hr. in summer (first 
Monday in March to the day befoie first Monday in N'oy.) and 
48 hr. in winter (the remainder of the year), Oveitime at 9gd. 
per hr. on weekdays and 11 ^d. per hr. on Sundays. 

Novihuinhei land. —Fnti] 12tli May, 1920, stewards, liorsenieii, cattle¬ 
men. stockmen or shepheids hired by the week or longer, 41s. for 
custom ary hr. in the case of such workers who are householders, 
and 3^s. for workers who are not householders. (A week of 
customary hr. is defined as meaning not exceeding 62 hr.) Other 
male workers (except casual workeis), 34s. for 48 hr. in winte.' 
(the Monday following the last Sunday in Oct. up to the Sunday 
previous to the first IMonday in iMarch), and 524 suminei 

(the remainder of the year). Male casual wmrkers, T^d. per hr. 
Overtime (except for casual w’orkers), weekdays at time-and-a- 
quarter, Sundays at time-and-a-half. 

Soirerset. —Until 29tb September, 1025, 32s. for 52 hr. 

Carniai fheiu —Until 11th Nov,, 1925, £0s. for a seven day week of 
51 hr., w itli overtime at Sgd. per hr. 

Glainoigan. —Until 1st March, If26, 37s. Cd. for 53 hr. in summer 
{1st March to 31&t Oct.) and 51 hr. in winter (the remainder of 
the year). Overtime at lOd. per hr. weekdays and lid. per hr. 
Sundays. 

The above 8 Orders complete the bringing into operation under 
the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, of minimum 
rates of wages for all classes of male workers employed in agri¬ 
culture throughout England and Wales, the rates for the areas 
of the other 39 Agricultural Wages Committees being already in 
force. 

The above Orders all include minimum rates for male workers 
under the age of 21, and also, exce])t in the case of Somerset, 
for female wmrkers. The principal rates for female workers 
are: —• 

Cornwall, —Aged 20 and over, fid. per hr, 

I)evon. —Aged 20 and over, 5d. per hr. 

Lancashire, —Aged 18 and over, Gd. per hr. 

Monmonfh, —Aged 17 and over, Gd. per hr. 

Northumberland. —Aged 18 and over, other than casual workers, 5d. 
per hr. ; casual workers, 3d. per hr. Overtime, Id. per hr. more. 

Carmarthen. —Aged 18 and over, fid. per hr, for 8 hr. per day. 
Overtime at 6d. per hr. 

Glamorgan. —Aged 18 and over, Cd. per hr. for 8^ hr. per day. 
Overtime, 7d. per hr. on weekdays and 74d. per hr. on Sundays. 

The Board also made the following Orders for areas for which 
rates were already in operation:— Gloucester: Minimum rates 
of wages for carters, shepherds and stockmen under 21 years of 
age, together with an amended Sunday overtime rate for adults 
of those classes and overtime rates for all male workers under 21 
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IJollanil : An Order coiitiniiiiig the operation of the mmininin 
i*ates already in force (which are due to expire on 5tli April) up 
to 31st October, 1925, the, only amendments being that the 
weekly niininniin rates will be payable as fi'Oiii 5th April in 
respect of a week of 52 hr. instead of 48 hr. as at present;, and 
an addition of Is. per week to the special payments for cattle- 
men and shepherds, Shro^pshii'c: An Order cancelling the 
jnesent i'ate for male worlceis for time in excess of 54 hr. and 
under 57 iir. and fixing overtime rates for all time in excess of 
.54 hr. tlie overtime rates for male workers ciged 21 and over being 
8d. per hr. for employment in excess of 54 hr. and under CO hr., 
;ind 9d. per hr. for employment in excess of GO hr., and for all 
employment on Sundays. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

'Fhe next meeting of the Board will be held on Wednesday, 
25tli March, 1926. 

-t- rf: -IK- -SK- 


The Aliiiistry desires to point out to farmers within a working 
radius of the existing beet-siigar factories, and of those in course 
Su ar Beet erection, that these factories require a 

«^ , farther contracted acreage in order that, 

with the assistance of the subsidy now to 
be granted on sugar produced, they can make an effective start 
in establishing the sugar-beet industry in this country on a 
broad and stable basis and justify the large expenditure of 
capital to which the manufacturers stand committed. 

The subsidy scheme has been designed in the belief that 
the beet-sugar industry will prove of great national value, but 
the success of the sclieme necessarily depends on the support 
of the farming commnnity. The Ministry feels, therefore, that 
having regard to the fact that the prices offered to the ftirmers 
for their beets have received the approval of tlie National 
Fanners' Union and are lilvely to ensure a reasonable return 
on the costs of production, every farmer should give serious 
consideration to the introduction of sugar-beet cultivation into 
his farming programme. 


AGRICULTURE ABROAD, 

The first session of the American Institute of Co-operation, 
the formation of which vras referred to in this Journal for 
American November last, p. 703, has been an- 

Institnte of nounced to take place at the University of 

. Co«operatioii« 


from, 20 th 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

July, to 15th August, 1925. 

The object of the Institute is to provide a source from xchich 
members, emploj^ees and officers of co-operative marketing 
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organisations 5 teachers of marketing in universities and col» 
leges, public marketing officials and private and public research 
■workers will be able to secure training. Practical experience 
ajid knowledge will be pooled for mutual benefit and the 
advancement of sound co-operation. 

The staff of the Institute will include picked men from a 
wide range of co-operative organisations and from the leading 
educational institutions. In addition, several authorities of 
international reputation will attend from Europe. 

The topics for study at the first session have been settled 
as follows :— 

Firht Week: JFconomic Principles and Legal Structures of 
Co-operation. 

History of Co-operation. Possibilities and Limitations. 

Ideals of the Movement. Status of State and Federal Legislation. 

Developii^ent oC Types. Kducation in Co-opei ation. 

Second Week: Organisation and Membeiship Problems. 
Prelimmaiy Market Surveys. Patronage Costs. 

Forms of Organisation, Educational Work with Members. 

Oi’ganisation Finance. The Oo-oiJ>erati’ve and the Community. 

TiSid Week: Operating Methods and Management Problems. 
Source oi Persomiel. Wai*ehousing 

Business Practices. Grading and Siandaidisation. 

Auditing and Accounting. Methods of Pooling. 

Marketing Finance. 

Fourth Week : Sales Policies and Price Problems. 

What is Meant by Orderly Marketing? 

Selling Plans for Principal Commodities. 

The Development of Markets. 

Price Objectives of Co-opeiative^?. 

Selling Problems. 

Credits and Collections. 

Effect of To-day’s Price on To-morrow’s Production. 

The project is said to have the backing of organisations 
representing over two million American farmers and to be 
officially recognised hy State Departments of Agriculture, 
State Bureaux of hlarkets, and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. 

* ^ ^ 


The "Waite .Agricultural Eesearch Institute lias been estab¬ 
lished by the University of Adelaide for the purpose of 


New Australian 
Agricultural 
Besearch Institute. 


conducting investigational and research 
work in agriculture. The estabhshnaent of 
the Institute was rendered possible by the 
magnificent gift of the late Mr. Peter 


Waite, a sheep farmer of South Australia who bequeathed 


jSIOOjOOO to the University of Adelaide for agricultural 
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research. The Government of South Australia has supplemented 
the bequest by an tippropriation equal to the annual value of 
the endowment, namely, =£5,000 per annum. The Institute is 
located at Glen Osmond, 3J- miles from Adelaide on an area 
of 300 acres of good aga-iculturai land. With the funds avail¬ 
able it is proposed to conduct investigational work in agronomy, 
agTicultiiral chemistry, plant pathology and plant genetics. 

« ^ 


Expenditure 
of the U.S.A. 
Department of 
Agriculture, 
1924-5. 


In the “ Experiment Station Record ” for July, 1924, 
appeared an aceount of the funds provided by Congress for the 

use of the Dei^artment of Agriculture during 
the year ending 30th June, 1925. The 
total sum provided for agriculture was 
f51,986,000 (at ii^4.60 to the £, approxi¬ 
mately £11,290,000) compared with 
#55,447,000 for 1923-24. A number of 
further items of expenditure, however, were approved by both 
Houses of Congress, but the Bills failed to pass before the close 
of the Session. These included #3,500,000 (£760,000) for foot- 
and-mouth disease. It is stated that taking all these factors 
into account the ultimate total provision for the work of the 
Department seems certain to be somewhat in excess of that of 
any previous fiscal year. 

The main divisions of the Department’s work and the funds 
provided for them were as follow's (at #4.60 to the £) :— 

£ 


OfSce of the Secretai-y ... ... ... 1,4-59,000 

"Weather Bureau ... ... ... ... 440,000 

Bureau of Animal Industry ... ... 1,036,000 

Bureau of Plant Industry ... ... 802,000 

Forest Service ... . 1,735,000 

Bureau of Chemistry ... ... ... 302,000 

Bureau of Soils ... ... ... ... 85,000 

Bureau of Entomology ... ... ... 449,000 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics ... 940,000 

Bureau of Biological Survey ... ... 194,000 


The programme being carried out by the Department during 
the year is largely a routine one. The principal items of increase 
are, as a rule, in connection with the regulations enforced by 
it or for the enlargement of control work directed against par¬ 
ticular pests and diseases. The commencement of compara¬ 
tively few new research projects is authorised, and the 
Department’s prevailing policies and schemes will be continued 
without material modification. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Crop Production in India.—(Albert llowarib C.LE., :\LA., 
Oxford Uni'vwsity Press, 10s. bd. net.) This book deals with the 
problems i^liich present themselves to farmers, and to those engaged in 
agricultural resparch in India. It has been written with the idea of 
enlisting tlie infetest of the general public in these problems, and in 
the measures that are being taken to solve them ; it has the subsidiary 
purpose of encouraging this work, and attracting to it a number of 
active and enthusiastic investigators. 

^ It is divided into three sections, the first of which deals with the 
soil, the second with the crop, and the third with the organisation of 
I'esearcli work. A good deal of emphasis is laid upon the place of 
agriculture in the economics of India, because, as the writer correctly 
says, agriculture will be the primary industry of India for many years 
yet to come, and it is of the utmost importance that the necessary 
reseaich work should be done to enable the best results to be obtained 
by those engaged in the industry. 

Ill ail tropical countries the problem of primary importance to 
agricultuie is that of dealing with the water supply, and this problem 
presents itself no less in India than elsewhere. By quoting a series of 
examjdes of damage resulting from the heavy rainfall during the 
moiisoons, and tlie local and comparatively small adoption of systems 
of conservation of the water su]iply, the wudter explains these problems. 
He points out that surface drainage is of the utmest imporlance because 
the ** run olf erodes ihe fertile soil,and has in some parts destroyed 
the agricultural value of many thousands of acres by the creation of 
deep ravines extending in a network about the main channel of a river. 
The wealth of water is thus not only valueless, but actually harmful, 
and must be dealt with before the results of crop research can be of 
real service to the agricultural population. 

Mr, Howard examines the work, w^hich has so far been done on 
each crop cultivated in the peninsula, and he provides a bibliography 
covering each section of this work for the benefit of those readers of his 
book whose interest may be sufficiently aroused. 

Part thi’Ge of the book deals with the organisation of research work, 
and makes a comparison of the methods of finance and organisation in 
different countries, but, although he makes tentative suggestions, the 
writer might possibly have explored this part of the subject more fully. 

T'armers and. tlie C.AV^.S. -dPublished by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., 118, Corporation Street, Manchester.) This 
is an interesting booklet which aims at demonstrating the advantages 
of inter-trading between ihe agricultural and industrial co-operative 
movements. The latter, to quote the booklet, ‘‘ with its experience, 
numbers and power, holds out its hand to British agriculture. It 
invites co-operative farmers, as essential producers and consumers them¬ 
selves, to share in the commerce and in the mind and spirit of British 
co-operation.*’ 

Practical Buttermaking*.—C. W, Walker-Tisdale, P,C.8„ and 
Theodore H. Bobinson, F.S.I. London; The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 
price 8s. 6d. net.) This book is usually regarded as one of the standard 
works on buttermaking, as carried out on the farm. Formerly it 
contained a section deVoted to “ Buttermaking at the Creamery,’* 
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as ineiitioiied on page lllj and it is to be regretted that this section 
lias now been dropped. 

The iliastrations are excellent, the book is well arranged and 
altogether should prove very useful to the student attending either a 
travelling dairy school or a dairy course at a farm institute, etc., and 
still more useful to those who caimot attend either. 

The Agricultural Situation.—- (B. F. \Yarreii and F. A. 
Pearson. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd., 1924. Price 15s.) This admirable bcok makes an imjjor- 
tant contribution to the study of the economic causes underlying 
agricultural prosperity or depression. Although it is concerned 
X^rimarily with conditions in the United States, the subject is treated 
broadly and the general econoluic conditions are applicable to agricul¬ 
ture wherever it is practised. 

The greater part of the book is conceiiied witli the study of American 
agriculture during the decade following the year 1914, that is to say, 
during a period of acute economic disturbance in which the general 
level of prices was first rising rapidly and then falling still more 
rapidly. The price movements of all the primary products of agiicul¬ 
ture are studied inclivldually and illustrated diagramatically during 
the inflation period, and deflation xjeriod respectively. The relation of 
farm prices to the prices of commodities the farmer had to buy are 
similarly examined, as also is the course of taxation, bank¬ 
ruptcies, and other economic factors reacting upon the welfare of 
agriculture. A valuable chapter deals with the indirect consequence 
to agriculture of monetary instability, and a further chapter refers to 
ether agricultural depressions, showing how much the variations in 
the purchasing power of money have been responsible for the periods of 
depression which occurred in the earlier j)art of the 19th century. 

The book once more provides a demonstration, admirably supported 
by statistical tables and diagrams, of two facts which happily are now 
being written about and understood much inore widely than hitlierto: 
firstly, that the agricultural depression which began in 1920 was 
brought about primarily by monetary causes; and secondly, that in 
previous periods of depression monetary causes have played an impor¬ 
tant if not piedommating jiart. To agricultiiie unstable money is 
disastrous. 

When they turn to the piobable future course of prices, a subject 
of supreme impoitance to agriculture, the authors are perhaps on ioo>e 
debatable grounds. On this matter they are pe-simistic. Their con¬ 
sidered opinion is that the general level of prices wall giadually fall 
owing to an inadequate supply of gold. They aie apparently sceptical 
about the ability of the- Federal Heserve Banks and the Central Ban’^s 
of other countries to cope wdth the situation: — 

“ Some people believe that with the federal reserve system 
prices will be maintained at a high, level. It may be recalled that 
this argument was used in 1919, and with the federal reserve system 
there occurred the most violent drop in prices of which we have a 
statistical record in America.” 

But this seems to imply that the Federal Tteserve Board have learned 
nothing since 1919. As a matter of fact they have learned a great 
deal, as is shoiyn Tamongst other things) by the comparative steadiness 
of American prices during the last three years, notivithstanding the 
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coiitiimed inflow of gold. The fnture course cf pi ices may be iiiicertaiii^ 
but. it is reasonable to lio]3e that joint action of the Fedeial Reserve 
Board and the Bank of England may succeed in preventing the wide 
variations in the commodifcj^ value of gold such as occurred in the 
19tli century^ with their attendant harmful cons3quence to agriciiltiiie. 
Fruit Pollination in Relation to Commercial Fruit Grow- 
ing*.-—(Cecil H. Hooper, M.R.A.O., F.L.S. Fruit Bulletin 10, l£25; 
South-Eastern Agric. ColL, Wye, 8 pp., price Is.) In this buliatiin 
vhuh is reprinted from the Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Trades 
Review,” the pollination of botli bush fiuit and top fiuit are dealt 
vith. Hie varieties of apples, pears, plums and cherries aie shown 
as being sterile, partially fertile or self fertile, and ar? further classi¬ 
fied according to their order of flovering. Mr. Hooper bed eves that 
the bumble bees, the hive bees, and the small wild Lees are the most 
valuable as transporteis of pollen. A useful bulle in giving much 
nifci’ination in a condensed form, which should be valuable to growers, 
even outside the Kent area. 

A Textbook of General Botany for Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities. (Richard Holman and Wilfred W. Robbins, 570 pp. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
1924. Price £1.) In few things does tlie personal factor enter more 

strongly than in the making and in the choosing of textbooks; the 

present work, however, is one which wdll make many friends. The 
authors are men ^\ho hold high teaching posts in the University of 

(kxlifoinia, and as an outcome of their experience have aimed at 

producing a w'oik which can take the p)lace of lectuie notes and allow 
the teachers to devote more time to practical work, etc. There are 
many in this countiy whose sympathies are with Ihis pcint of view. 
The hook possesses two outstanding features: it is admirably illustrated 
and it is w'ell supplied with summaries and contrasting paragraphs, 
arranged in parallel columns. Many of the illustrations aie original, 
most of them are diagrammatic, and some are of especial interest; 
those which are not original possess the advantage that they are 
mostly new to text]l)ook&. It is wurtli while drawing attention to 
Fig. 12 ), on p. IGl, which is not our common Ivj (Hedera helix), hut the 
coniirion Ampelopsis Teifehii, There aie t"wo parts. Part I (pp. 1-316) 
deals with the anatomy, morphology and physiology of the Spermato- 
phytes, using well-known agricultural, arboriculiural and horticultural 
species as examples. Part II is mainly devoied to a short study of 
fungi, ferns, etc., but to these are added accounts of the life history of 
a gynmosperm (pine) and of a cereal fwheat), and also a chapter on 
evolution and heredity. While the book is designed as a class-book for 
the teacher who wishes to teach rather than lecture, it will also be 
invaluable for the student working by himself and for the student who 
wishes to supplement his notes. It does not include systematic botany 
of the higher orders-r-which is usually specialised for each particular 
branch of study—^but otherwise it is eminently suitable for those 
taking degrees in agriculture, forestry, horticulture, medicine, etc. 
The authors have had a clear conception of what they consider neces¬ 
sary, atid their arrangement will appeal very strongly to many modem 
teachers and students. 

Tear Book of the ISTational Farmers* Union, 1925. - 
(National Farmer^^ Union, London: Price Is.) This publi- 
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cation consists of fourteen sections, dealing with subjects of 
importance to agriculturists at the present time. It should be of iiincli 
value to members, and is calculated to demonstrate to all farmers who 
are not yet members of any farmers’ association the importance, 
•indeed necessity, of combination, if agricnltnie is to hold its own with 
opposin.g iiiteiests. Section I ought to be very useful: it contains, for 
each county, a list of agricultural educational institutions, experimental 
or demonstration stations, agricultural organisers, centres to which 
fanners may apply for advice, and the Ministry’s livestock officers. A 
sketch is also given of the activities of these various officers and centres 
in assisting farmers, and of the jrrogress of research during 1924. A 
section dealing witii the £ax*mer’s income tax, by Mr. Chas. H. Tolley, 
A.C.I.S., contains all the information required by both tenant farmers 
and occupying owners, who naturally do not wish to pay more than 
they are properly liable for. Notes on tithes and land tax are also 
included. 

The possibilities of co-operation for farmers are discussed in a 
section which is of particular iin]3ortaiice, as the National Farmei‘s’ 
Union has undertaken on behalf of its members to carry out certain 
work hitherto performed by the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which has now come to an end. It is stated that the number of 
societies 'working on srrccessful lines and giving satisfaction to their 
members is a proof that, given the right condition and efficient manage¬ 
ment, advantage can accrue from this form of combination. It is the 
wish of the Union when apj)reached by any grou|) of farmers desiring 
to co-operate for specific purposes to do its best to help them to rendei* 
any scheme which is launched as proof against risk of failure, as it is 
possible to make any commercial scheme. In a section dealing with 
the sugar beet industry the successful efforts of the Union to secure 
contracts on improved terms for growers in 1923 and 1924 are described, 
and a similar account of the negotiation with regard to milk contracts 
for 1924-5 is contained in the account of the work of the Milk and Dairy 
Produce Committee. These afford a striking exemplification of the 
value to farmers of collective bargaining through the National Farmers’ 
Union wdien they are dealing with organised manufacturers or 
distributors. 

Other sections deal with Legislation affecting Agriculture in 1924, 
Labour, Prices and Supplies, Facts and Hints on Pailway Transport, 
Government Departments, and other subjects, in addition to a com¬ 
plete account of the many-sided "work of the Union during the year, 
and a large amount of information of a reference nature. A good 
index greatly increases the usefulness of the Year Book. 

^ 

Importation of Plants, Bnlbs, etc., from the United 
States of Autneinoa.— The Ministi’y desires to remind importers of 
plants, bulbs, etc., from the U.S.A., of the importance of arranging for 
consignments to be accompanied by official certificates of health in the 
form prescribed in the Destinictive Insects and Pests Order of 1922. 
This Order requires that plants imported into England and Wales 
shall be accompanied by a certificate issued by a duly authorised official 
of the country of origin not more than 14 days prior to the date of 
shipment of the consignment to the eJSect that the plants, etc,, have 
been inspected and found to be healthy and free from certain specified 
diseases and pests. 
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The certificates of inspection of nursery stock issued bj’" ceitaiii 
State oificials under the Farms and Markets Law of the United States 
cannot be accepted as complying with the requirements of the Destruc¬ 
tive Insects and Pests Older, and consignments arriving in this country 
with such certificates only will be treated as uncei tificated consign¬ 
ments, examination of which will be required to be made by one of 
the Ministry’s Inspectors at the expense of the importer, 

» » » » -41 «• 

Agrioiiltiiral Exhibition in Belgium.—An international agricul¬ 
tural exhibition is to foe held at Liege from 4tli to ISth July, 1925, 
which is to be honoured by a visit from the King and Queen of 
Belgium. 

In addition to sections covering horticulture, poultry keeping and 
bee keeping, there will be an important section devoted to agricultural 
education, a dog show, and an exhibition of agricultural machinery and 
implements. 

The exhibition is to be organised by the Sociehi Boyale Agricole de 
FEst de la Belgique, and 150,000 francs has been set aside for the 
construction of stands, etc., and 160,000 francs for prizes. 

Endeavours will be made to obtain the admission of exhibits free 
of customs duty. 

^ ^ ^ 

Foot-and-Montli Disease. —Two fresh eentres of disease liave 
occurred since the March issue of the Journal was x^ublished, disease 
being confirmed on 2nd March at Budheath, Northwich, Cheshire, and 
on 14th March on |)remises near Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. The usual 
restrictions were applied to the surrounding area of 15 miles radius 
in the first case, and to the Isle of Wight in the other case. 

There have been no developments of the disease in respect of the 
areas referred to in the March issue of the Joiirnal, and in all cases the 
restricted areas have been either materially reduced or entirely released 
from restrictions. 

^ 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. — Since the date of the 
list given on p. 887 of the December, 1924, issue of the Journal^ the 
following leaflets have been issued; — 

New: —No. 76. Wire Fencing for Grassland. 

,, 91. Peppermint: Its Cultivation aud Distillation. 

,, 99. Loans for the Purchase of Lime. 

,, 103. Young Farmers’ Clubs. (Boys’ and Girls’ Agri¬ 
cultural Clubs.) 

,, 104. Feeding for Winter Beef Production. 

lie-written: —No. 164. Potato Leaf-Boll. 

,, 242. Stripe Disease of Tomatoes. 

Hevised: —No. .66. Apple Canker. 

,, 377. Beversion ” or Nettlehead ” of Black 

Currant. 

,, 400. List of Publications. 

Amended: —No. 81. A Substitute for Dishorning. 

,, 105. Wart Disease. 

,, 153. Storing of Mangolds atid Turnips. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE^ LIBRARY. 

Agncultiire, General and Miscellaneous, 

Broo/i%s‘j F. T. (edit.).—Beport- of Proceedings of the Imperial Botanical 
Goni'ererice held a,t tlic Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
HontI) Kensington, July 7-16, 1924. (405 pp.) Cambridge: University 

Press, 19*25, 15s. [58.] 

Mofse, B., and Pahner, R .—British Weeds: Their Ideniiiication ami 
Control. (207 pp. + viii pi.) Linndon : Benn, 1926, lOs. 61. [63.259,] 

Senle-ffayne Agricultural College.—-Pshmighlet 14 :—Spotted Medick (a 
Weed of Grass Land), by E. W. Fenton. (8 pp.) Kevcton Abbot, 
. 1925. [63.259. J 

Somercille, W .—Use of Basic Slag. Beprint fiom “ The Times.’' (7 pp.) 

London : British Basic Slag, Ltd., 1925, gratis- [63.1672.] 

Cole^ G, D. H .—The Life of William Gobbett, with a chapter on “ Bnral 
Bides,” by F. E. Green. (458 pp.) London : Collins, 1925, 18s. [92.] 

Field Crops, 

Unwersity of Leeds and the YorlcsJiire Coujicil for Agricultural Education. 
—Bcpoit Ko. 137 :—Resnits of Experiments with Cereals, Peas, 
Potatoes, Swedes, Turnips and Mangels in Ymksliire, 1924. (13 pp.) 

Leeds, 1925. [63.3.] 

Canada Department of Agriculiure. —Bnll. 42 (New Series) :—Experi¬ 
ments with Wheat at the Dominion Experimental Farm, Brandon, 
Manitoba. A Summary, 1889-1923. (54 pp.) ' Ottawa, 1924. [63.311.] 

Fisher, B. .4.—The Influence of Rainfall on the Ih'eld of Wheat at 
Botharnsted. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, Series B, vol. 213, pp. 89-142. .London : Harrison & Sons, 
1924, 5a. [63.311; 651.5.] 

Minnesota A grioulitiral Experiment Station.-^lBnll. 206 :—Wheat and 
Flax as Combination Crops. (12 pp.) St. Paul, 1924. [63.311; 
63.34111.] 

Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bull. 212 :—Potato Investi¬ 
gations at the North Central Experiment Station, 1914-1923. (58 pp.) 

St. Paul, 1924. [63.512.] 

Hofticuitiire and Fruit Growing. 

U S. Department of Agriculture .—^Farmers’ Bull. 1431 :—Greenhouse 
Tomatoes. (24 pp.) Washington, 11^4. [63.513.] 

Morton, J. IF.—^‘Profitable Bush Fiaiit Culture. (63 pp.) London: 

ErneBt Benn, 1925, 2a. 6d. [63.41(c).] 

Morton, J. W. —Practical Pruning for all Growers of Fruit. (137 pp.) 
London : Lockw^ood Press, 1925 , 2s, 6d. [63.41-195.] 

Plant Biseases. 

Bunting, R. H., and Dade, II. A .—Gold Coast Plant Diseases. (124 pp. 
+ XXX pi.) Ijondon : Grown Agents for the Colonies, 1024, Os. 
[63.24-34:] 

TT.S. Denarttnent of Agriculture.- —Dept. Bull. 1209 :—Relative ReBistaxice 
of Wheat to Bunt (TilJetia tritici) in the Pacific Coast States. (29 ppJ 
Washington, 1925. [03.24.] 

Pennsylvania .Department of Agriculture .—General Bull. 304 :—Polato 
Wart (Syncliitrium endohioUcum. (28 pp.) Harrisbm-g, 1024. [63.24.] 

Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bull. 216 : - Spraying 
Missouri Fruits. (32 pp.) Columbia, 1924. [63.294.] 

Live Stock. 

Midland Agrioultural and Dairy College .—Report on the Use of Palm 
Kernel By-Products in the Fattening of Pigs and their Influence on 
Pork and Bacon. (12 pp.) Sutton Bonington, 1925. [63.64 : 043.] 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bull. 247;—Feedinor pigs on 
Pasture. (25 pp.) Urbana, 1924. [63.64 : 043.] 

South DaJcota Agriciiltural Experiment Station.—'Bull. 200 :—-Potatoes as 
a Feed for Fattening Pigs. (20 pp.) Brookings, 1924. 


I'rintcd udder the authority of His MAJESTY'S HrrATlONKRY Officr, | 
By Metchim & Bon, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.L 




THE JOUENAL OF THE MINISTEY OF AGEIGULTUKE.— 


THE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

Incorpotaied hy Special Acts of Parliamesst for the purpose of 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

directors ; 

Chainniui: Colonel G. L, GOUllTlIOFE, M.P. 

CHARLES G. BoLAM, E.sq. CHARLES E. RASHWOOD, Estf. Tho Hon. CECIL T. PARKER. 

ThoRl.JJon. LORD CLIKTOH. 11 '. F. IJ. JEFF(<QAT. Ei>q. . 1 . If. PO^yELL, Hsa. 

. 1 . H. WHITE, Ei.q. 


The Company makes advances to Owners of Land forsiicli Agricultural and General Improve¬ 
ments as are approved hy tlie Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, including THE EREOTIOH 
and IMPROVEMENT of FARM HOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES, WATER 
SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, &c. 

The outlay is charged on the property benefited and repaid by way of Annuity spread over 
a fixed period not exceeding 40 years. 

The ADVANTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making improvements under the Company’s 
system are : —- 

a) The charge is for a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN hy the Company. 
i^l) The procedure is very simple as there is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE. 
i:3) Advances can ])e made to either ABSOLUTE O^VhrERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 
ESTATES. 

(4) The charges in no way interfere with EXISTING MORTGAGES or OTHER INCUM¬ 
BRANCES on the property. 

Tho Comrmltoe on A(j)%cul(ural Credit^ uLioso Report was ptiblLsked on the 24ili Fehruanj, 192o iCoinnmnd Pa 2 )er 
Xo. iSiO], state: ‘‘•Applications for loans appear to riceice prompt attention and no reasonable applications aie refused. 
On the receipt of the Ministri/s certijicate. money is odiuncfd inthout delay, and, if necessarii, dui mg the actualprogiess 
0 ) the uoik.'^ _ 

For full particulars as to Advances, apply to the Secretary, 

1, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l 


SANTO 

THE ONLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR INTESTINAL WORMS, 

Recognised by the Medical and Veterinary Professions for nearly a century. 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY IN PRACTICE; 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS; 100% EFFECTIVE 


WORMS oi’o a fertile source of disease amongst domestic aniniald, Asoarides are 
fic(|aently responsible for king trouble in pigs and other animals, and are certainly endowed 
wiih a greater capa-city for harm than ha>s hitherto been supposed. 

Free your stock from intestinal parasites by SANTONIN and note the improvement in 
their general condition, untHriftinesS not traceable to specific infection is generall;^ canstd 
by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and iniurioiIS in practice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is unique, there is no Santonin 
substitute known to science. 


3Ee XJ ^ JB i: J?L 3M- -W O RIVS ^ E 3E113 

Containing not less tkan 2'*/o Santonin. 


FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

8, DRAPERS GARDENS. LONDON, E.C.2. 

Exclusive official distributors of Santonin and Russian Worn73eed to the whole world {for the U.S.S.B.) 




B.P.I4. 
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BREEBEB.S’ AWHOUMCEMBMTS'. 


CATTLE 

SHORTHORNS. 

VSLBSiOK: HKED OP PEDIGREE SHORTHORNS, the property of tbe Dnlie of POKTT.AND, K.Q. Yonng Bulls and Ho'feiF 
for sale, from the best strains.—Apply, Alex. Galbraith, Huuciccroft, Welbeck, Worksop. 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

(3HIVBRS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, Games.—P edigree Dairy Shortliorns. Over 150 head, tnaiiily fashiouably bred Bntfjj’ 
Paviiilies. Milk recorded daily aud ebeoked by Ministry of Agriculture Recorder. Champion Cow. Reserve Champion Bull, 100 
Guinea Challenge Gup, E.A.S,E., Derby ; 2iid Milking Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves alw'ays for Sale, 


LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STAPLEFORD PARS HERD, A few young Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
milking strains only. Apply C, 8. Harvev, Wymondham, Oaklmm. 

CHIVEBS & SONS, LTD., HiSO’ON, Cambs.—R egistered Herd of 130 head. Young Bulls from dams with good milk records 
generally for sale. 


PIQS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHI VERS <fe SONS, LTD., HiSTON, OAMBS.—Over 1,COO pigs bred annually. Breeding Stock live out in Large Grass Orchards. 
Stock Boars include Histon Wonder, 1st and Champion, Royal and Highland Shows, 1922 ; Spalding Kingmaker, 1st Royal 
and Peterborough Shows, 1922, and sire of numerous winners, including Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Sliow, 1922 ; Daln^eny 
Maoheth. 1st Highland and Edinburgh Shows, 1920, and own brother to 720-guiiiGa Sow; Bourne Baron ;-ird, 2nd R.A.S.E. 
Show, 1922 ; and Stetchworth Kitchener 4th, 2nd R.A.S.E. Show and lat Royal Lancashire, 1921. Young Stock always for 
sale. Special quotations for boars suitable for crossing purposes. 

GEKENALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., G.V.O., WAL'roN Hall, Wabrington. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
i^arge White Pigs. Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointnic-mts to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, Hieh^r-Walton, Warrington. Station : Warrington. 

THE KIRBY BEDON HERD PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE PIGS. The annual sale will be held by .lohn Thornton Co. of 
ninety iu-pigsows, gilts, and boars on May 1st, 1925. Catalogues from W. Mitcebll, Kirby Bedoii, Norwich. 

THE WARREN HERD OF PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE PIGS, the property of H. T. Williams, Esq.—Young Stock of the best 
strains for Sale, including a fine selection of in-pig Gilts.—Apply to RAYMOND Keeb, Warren Home Farm, Broughton, Chester. 


MIDDLE WHITE. 

OTTTVSBS SONS, LTD,, HlSTON, Oambs.—S elect Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Oup for Bust Middle White Pig at 
the Royal Show, 1919 and 1920 (won outright). Champion Boar, 1st and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, Derby ; Lst and 
2nd, Smithfield, 1921; 2 Firsts, Champion and Reserve Champion, Smifchfield, 1922 ; 1st and Re.sei’ve Champion Boar and Sow, 
Royal Show, Oanibriclge ; 1st and Champion Boar and Sow, Highland Show. Bumfrie.s, 1922, and Inverness, 1923; ReKerve 
Champion Boar and Sow, R.A.S.B. Show Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Counties Show, 1924. Y oiiiig Stock always for Sal(5. 

EBTCA HERD OF MIDDT/E WHITES. Carefully lired yonng stock ou offer. Histon, Wharfdalo a,iul Norsljury Strains. 
Enquiries invited. A. Mac'Piikusox Grant, Norsbiiry, Button Bcotney, Hants. 

RISINOHOLME HEP,.!) “MIDDLES” (also White-lops). Woodland bred UUn up. Prices low. ARcinBALi) HAR'l’, 
Heafclhield Tower, Sussex. 

STAPLEFORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winnors always for sale at 
reasonaVde prices. 0. S. Harvey, Wymondham, Oakham. 


LARGE BLACK* 

NEWHOXJSE HERD of Pedigree Large Black Pigs, Boars and Gilts from best strains.—B,OBKirr Fou'I’UNK, Newh* usOs 
O ran lei gh, Surrey. 


SHEEP. 

FINN, AETHER, Wkstbkokf, Lydd, IvKKT, Oldest established flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Chanipiou Gup. Three 
times Reserve for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions. Inspection invited. 


POHLTRT. 

YERS & SONS, LTD., Histon, 0A]viBS,~High-cla.ss Utility White Leghorns, Black leghorns, White Wyandottes, I.ight 
|uasex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Btock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Competitions. Latest succa^B— 
Ipold Mt'dal Duck Section in National Test. Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free. 

rOFi, ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years. Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, “Englaiul’s best 
tV.wl.” Fr izes at all ShowR, and exported all over the world. Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. each.—A HTlJi B J. Ma,i OB, Dittoii, 
Langley. Bitcks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLOW, 12, rhaniix Place, Loudon. W.C.X, Manufacturer of “Blows Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Pilbn- Mtfdiiims.” 
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F. HEWTHOSN & CC ' ,td. 

-———-— Manufacturers of — 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC., 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 

THRIVING MIXTURES P'OR ALL ANIMALS, 

COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 

HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 

HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 

ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2. 

Prices and full particidaj's on application. 




GET YOIJR 

LADDERS 

FROM 

THE 

DREW, CLARK 
LADDER COIVIPY. 
LEYTON, E.tO 


Exhibitors at Principal 

1 i 

Agricultural and 

U 

j 

irorticultural Shows. 


Awarded Large Silver 


Cup, 3 Lanksian Med- 

ISI 

als, R.H.S.E. Shows. 

i 

® ^ ^ Drew's 

K rA 

, W4 h u \\ Plaifot'm 


jm\ 
P 

II 


^ffo/fqpr^Sox ^ 


Think what it means to feed 
your Cattle Winter and 
Summer on Silage. By 
using Silage m substitution 
lor part of roots and 
1 concentrates, considerable 
I economies can be effected. 

I! Nothing can compare with 
I Silage, made in one of cur 
"1 Creosoted Wood Stave 
SILOS—the best lor 
I I making Silage. 

^The quality and soimd 
tconstruction of our Silos 
f are the best and cheapest 
I obtainable. The advantages 
[in our make are; 

I THE ONLY SHjO that is 
jij acid^Toof, 

Staves Creosoted under 
y steam pressure. Secure 
Anchorage Hinged Doors 
K Write ior Illustrated 

K List and Prices. 

^English Bros-Ltd 
, VlISBECH 






















Bricks and Bricklayers are scarce and expensive. Let us quote you for our 
steel and concrete buildings with asbestos roofing which are Everlastings 
Cool in Summer and Warm in Winter. Designed to give a maximum 
of light and ventilation. Fitted with our Tubular Stalls there are no dirt 

corners ; the cows are clean and healthy and there is a saving in labour. 


All out fittings are British made throughout. Write for Catalogue " to — 

YOUm&COMPANY (Westminster) Ltd. 

161, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 


PIG KEEPING 

“VITAFOS” No. 1. 

A complete and bakuced foo 
for GROWING PIGS. 


12/-per CwL 
Grateley 

Specially 
made for 
building up of 
bone in grow¬ 
ing pigs and 
ensures large 
healthy frames 
in all your 
youngsters. 



FOR PROFIT. 

“ VITAFOS ” No. 2. 

A complete and balanced food 
for FATTENING PIGS. 

12/6 per CwL 
f.o.r. Gmteley 

This fattening 
meal is com¬ 
posed of all 
the essentials 
for making fat, 
and rapidly 
develops and 
fattens your 
pigs for mar-, 
ket purposes. 


VIFOS a Concentrated, mineral food, cannot taint | O Cwt 

the flesls. Essential to the well-being of every pig. 10/w F.O.l. 

Send for descriptive folder. 

NATIONAL BY PRODUCTS, LTD., 

Goschen Chambers, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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Is Eli Produeers. babbits, rats, fe. 


We are always Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK. 

A Plentiful Supply of Churns. 
Regular Payments. 


UNITED DAIRIES (Wliolfisale) LTD. 

3^5 Palae© Coupt, Bas^swater, 
LONDOM, W.a 

T8!ephone~4921 Park. 

Telegrams—Dairydom,” Netting, London 


Pvhy risk another 

Wet Season? 

Order an 

EC-onom-lC Silo 

NOW, and be certain of your 
Winter Feed, 



kiIk 

i.llHHli'. 



CHEAPER FEED, MORE MILK, 
LESS WORK, - NO WORRY. 

II n/ at once fa/ full pat tzcnla? v 

GASCOIGNES (A. B) 
L¥nclfor€3 Hous@v Caistle Street} Rea-dirag: 


frT 



EXTERMINATE by the 

“CLAYTON” 

GASSING MACHINE 

Piodiicing sniplim oils gas of high stiength 
No dangei to operator or domestic animals 
Unlike Poisons, Vims and Trapping, it 
destroys not only the fully grown, but also 
Ihe young in the nests 

PRICE NOW REDUCED. 

OUYTOURRE EKTlflGUiSHING & DISmFECTINB GO LTD. 
22, Craven Stieet. Strand, London, W.C 2 
(Rb^sich CAMPBriL 118, Qiiceii StjG-lasgow 
W 0 DiY Clinrch Honsp, Lord Street, Liveinpoisi. 
(j r Ooy\ iUjAi INA 10 OiieensRd t\hitleyEj\ 



CRUSADER liy |y NNlllh 
MiXEDMESH 

FENCING^_ 






Ihere is a 
' Crusader * Fence 
for every purpose 

Crusadtr diamond 
mesh Wirt Fencing (the 
origin d Bngijsh Cham 
Link I i nemg) is made 
m 99 strengths from . 
ENGLISH galvanized 
p wire and is immersed 
after nianutacture m a 
Black Spelter preserving 
solution 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
ON FENCING (FREE) 
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RECLAIM and REVIVIFY 
YOUR LAND ! 


(“ LIMBUX”) 

•yHE MOST USEFUL, ALL SEASON 
^ DRESSING AND SPRAY, FOR 
ENRICHING THE SOIL AND 
ENERGISING THE PLANT 

Keeps without serious deterioration in reasonably dry 
storage. Packed in bags and supplied in any quantity 


(“CALBUX’O 

In 3 Grades of Fineness 
for SOIL DRESSINGS 


The BUX 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

BUXTON, Derbyshire. 






)F THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTI 


J « BRSERLEYI 
j SX/i!iFF'0120: 


ill ’ I 'k'illl! Jjjiiii 


RON FENCING, GATES, 
BAILING, HURDLES, TREE 
GUARDS, WIRE NETTING, 
FEEDING APPLIANCES, 
CORRUGATED SHEETS, 
HAY AND GRAIN SHEDS. 
DU i CH BARNS, and a>ther 
Asricwitura! Buildiags and 
requisites. 

CA'S'ArjHilTK 


LIBERAL 
ALLO¥/AWCES 
FOR OLD 

MACHINES 


CREAM SEPARATORS 

Clean sliimming, Reliable^ 
Easy to manipulate, 
Guaranteed forTen^Sars 
One Month's Free Trial 




IS UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY Am PRICE, 
r “ ■ ' ..r-~ lb i,s 1lic bt‘.s('. iiiul 

,, cheii[M.‘Ht itlnsilhgo 

'Si slore-lioiise that lias 

! ''c'MLiMF yot bei-’ii (Ubu’od. 

The ‘‘SCOTT” 
Silo recjluires no 
' ' I Til a, i 11 1 e II a 11 c 0 : is 

’ I,*. C * proof against wind, 

Ry 1 storm, a iitl verm hi. 

bj, We are now Agents 

'■T'il|ipSl “PAPEG” 

iy SiMSiLiS^,GE 


IM 



and stock all Spares. 
This Cutter is a little 
wonder; costs less 
.money to run than 
other cutters, goes 
through more work, 
and does not choke. 


(ABERDEEN) LIMITED, 


Uo any ana every important estate 
this tool wii! prove a thoroughly sound 
investment. When grubbing trees and 
stumps it doubles the men's capacity 
by tearing out the under roots. For log 
handling the Monkey Jack is at least 
three times 'faster than any other. A 
powerful, portable, reliable tool you 
really should have. 

SHALL WE SEND YOU A CATALOGUE? 
TREV/HELLA BROa, Pty., Ltd-, 
18, Mmi Read, HaedsworA, BIRMINCHAl. 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTHRE AND FISHERIES 


SECTIONAL VOLUMES 

OF 

COLLECTED LEAFLETS 

Well Illustrated, Recently Reoised. 

In stiff paper cotJers. 


VOLUME, 

TITLE. 

PRICE 

(POST FREE). 

No. 

1. 

Fungus Pests of Fruit Trees - 


8d. 

No. 

2. 

Insect Pests of Fruit Trees - 


lOd. 

No. 

3. 

Cultivation and Diseases of Potatoes - 

8d. 

No. 

4. 

Fruit : Its Cultivation, Marketing and 
Preservation - . - . 

Is. fid. 

No, 

5. 

Diseases of Animals - - - 


Is. Od. 

No. 

6. 

Weeds ------ 


8d. 

No. 

7. 

Bee Keeping - - . - 


fid. 

No. 

8. 

Manures and Manuring - 

- 

9d. 

No. 

9. 

Dairying and Cheese-making - 


9d. 

No. 

10. 

Poultry, Rabbits and Goats - 


is. Od. 

Set of 10 Volumes—Price 7s. 6d. 

(post free) 


Order direct from The Ministry: 

PI 
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are approved by 
up-to-date farmers 
became they possess: 






1 STANDARD VALUE 


2 BALANCE 


3 SUITABILITY 


They conform strictiy to the guaranteed 

analysis. 

■ Each cake or mearis prepared to meet 
the special ■, needs of a particular class 
of stock." 

■ 'The ingredients are selected'to suit the 


5 DETAIL 

6 PRACTIGAL SUPPORT 


renders changes in the diet unnecessary# 

■ Each cake Or meal emEodies' the latest', 

■ scientific discoveries an.d suggestions. ' 

Expert advice based on actual .experience' 
is, at the disposal of all users. , 


Full Particulars and Adnicc 
on all questions o f scientific 
feeding, on application to the 
Research Department of;— 


Ltd , LIVERPOOL 








MAY, 192a 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 

(fm Complete List of Oootmts see page alL } 

Motes for the MoEth— 

Co-^operaiim Marlmt^g^ Agriculhiral O^^gmiimrs^ Cmfermm~Ome 
Drainage Rates—Oim Drainage Commimon—IUmmrM ExMbii at 
Wemhlmj Exhihiimi—Farm Worlmrs^ Miimnmm Wages—GrmUfm* 
AgrimUuml Researdb 

The EelatiTe Ealatahility of Pasture Plants. Wm.Dmim^ B.Sr. ^ 106 
Grassland Iniproveiiieiit in the West Biding. 0. Lpm, 

MMc. {Agric>} and D, Andersorb Lyn% BSc.^ N^D.A. « 

Ensilage. “Chemistry of SUage. Herhert Enesi Woodman, 

P/lJD., JD.Se. . - . - - ~ . . « 124 

Hats. Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A,, LL.D. - . - - 131 

Spraying Experiments Against Apple Scab. W. B. Bagmal, 

w. Goodwin, E. S. Sahnon md IF. M. Ware, Ai.Se. - - .137 

Diphtheria in Poultry (Eoup or Bird Pox) - - - - 150 

Aphides attacking Yegetables and Market Garden Crops. 

Fred V. Theobald, M.A . 154 

Fruit Packing and Marketing in California. S- F. Taylov, 
B.Sa., AM.aSe., AI.B.E. . 184 

Further Observations on the Food of the Bittle Owl. 

F. Howard Laneum, F.L.S., F.Z.S. - - . - ~ 170 

May on the Farm. T- H. Bond, M.B.E., AI.Bc., N.D.A, {Horn.) m 174 
Feeding Stuffs for May. E. T Hainan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. 

(Cantab.) . . .180 

Prices of AiiSficial Blanures.- 1S4 

Miscellaneous Notes 184 
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PBisaan tmuits thb authosttv of ma mauwtr statiokeii? office, 
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JLIfOTP Of? GROUMB 


' 'To Mil:Cu^ Lmads 

OUR SmyiNE iROUND im. 

specially Finely Ground; for Iiaechanfcal Distrlpiitloii* 


©StOUND LIME, if applied to the laad in quantitiea of about 10 cwt. or moro 


AND 


Write to- 


1.1 M E B E F A R T 
mmrum house, TOTHiii street, Westminster, 


PORTLAND, PARC, LONDON.'* 
tslmhom Ao..'—VICTORIA 9S80 (Private Exchange). 





Specialists and Manufacturers of up4oMale 
Sanitary Cow-barn Fitiings, Cow Stalls, 
Stanchions, Water Bowls, Over-head Feed 
and Manure-Carrying System. 


Write for Catalogue to— 


O. W. KING. 


(A malg-mnaied zvitk Innes. Sons Kine^ Ltd.) 

WINDMILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, ENG. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address - - - ^^Agrihlnger, LondonT 









Automa.tic Drinking Bowl. 


FLUKE 

Cured with CertaintF by 

SANISTOL 

(FroL Marek’s Derivative of Male Fern) 

THE MiHiSTBY ©F AGElCUlTyEi, SOME OF THE HIGHEST VETESHHABY 
AyTHOHITIES, ALL YEIEeiHAIIY SUROEOHS WHO HAVE ©SED if and 
THE ©WH£R§ OF OVER 5,000,000 SHEEP IH THE BRITISH'ISLES and 
ABROAD testify to its absolute efiieacy 

WARNING.— Ordinary Male Fern Extract was discarded as a remedy for Liver Fluke after 
experiments extending over twenty-tive years by some of the highest authorities (E^rofessors Lander, 
Froliner, Neumann, Moussu, Flenry and others). We claim that the wonderful results obtained with 
Professor Marek’s dei-ivative have induced the tentative reintroduction of a drug of variable toxicifcv, 
mostly ineffective when not lethal to the host 

Supplied through Veterinary Surgeons by 

THE CROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD., 52, Crutehed Friars, LONDON, E,C.3 

Tolograms ; Tigress, Fen, London. 
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long: with the Phosphate & Potash Use 


2 to 3 cwts. of Sulphate 
of Ammonia per acre. 

2 cwts. of Sulphate of 
Ammonia per acre, and 
Top-Dress with Nitrate 
of Soda or Nitrate of 
Lime. 

J to 1 cwt. of Sulphate of 
Ammonia per acre as 
Top-Dressing. 

Write for FREE COPY 
of the Report on In¬ 
creasing Beef & Milk 
with heavy Dressings of 
Sulphate of Ammonia on 
your Grassland.', 


ORDER AT ONCE IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY DONE SO 


SWEDES 


GRASSLAND 


SOLD ON A NITROGEN BASIS OF 211 
BY ALL FERTILISER MERCHANTS 

For Free Literature 
and Aduioe 

WRITE TO J. M. PROPAGANDA MANAGER 


.28-30 GR08VEN0R GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I. g 


iujii JUUit-iMAij ui< TillL MlJMlfcsTKY UK Advertisements, iii 

Success witli 


F^mSM Wr: 

M ore Sugar per Acre! 


A fter a moderate dung dressing 
ploughed under during the 
winter, broadcast and harrow in 
before sowing Sugar Beet: 

3 cwts. Potash Manure Salt 
(30 o/o\ 

2 cwts. Superphosphate, 
then top dress with 2 cwts. Nitrate 
after singling. Fen soils require less 
Nitrogen but more Phosphates. 


W HERE no dung is used, increase 
the Potash and Super, by 1 cwt* 
each per acre, and give in addition 
1 cwt. per acre Sulphate of Ammonia 
. before sowing. 

For maximum sugar per acre, see 
that your Sugar Beet manure contains 
at least 10% Potash. 


rS0 307o POTASH Manure Salt 


Ask the largest importers for name of nearest a^enl 


For advice and free htercture on 
the use of all RjlasK Fertilisers apply 

G.A.C0WIE M.A,)&.Sc.,F.IC 
59.VidoriaSt, London,S.W.I. 


F.WBERKi^S 

l.Fendiin'ch Avenue, London.E.C.5 


I Raising the Standard for Portland Cement 

If the British Ststndard Specification for By specifying “ Blue Circle*’ Portland 
Portland Cement were raised, it would Cement you are provided with precisely 
never enter your head to buy, or specify, the same opportunity for increased 
for any job, Portland Cement which did safety and economy as would exist if the 
not fulfil the new requirements. B.S.S. were raised. “Blue Circle” 

You would consider it your duty to take Portland Cement is guaranteed superior, 
advantage of the extra margin of safety to B.S.S. in every respect, 
which the more exacting specification Every user of Portland Cement should 
provided ; and you would not care to take advantage of the new standard and* 
waste the opportunity for saving money insist upon “ Bfue Circle” Portland 
which the new standard made possible. Cement. 



Guarai(iieed superior to 
British Standard Specification 
IN EVERY RESPECT 

THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD, 
PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 

T&l&ohnn&s Victoria OlO iln&s). • PnrilanA P/rvl f nnArm 
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SULPHATE 



L/n.1 NMmAI 
SU!PHA3£cifAMMQ^ 


The SILVER CRYSTAL for the GOLDEN HARVEST 

C Metro Sulpliate is specially prepared to enable the Farmer 
, to broadcast the richest form of nitrogen evenly and easily 
on the land for mass crop production. Being acid free, 
it retains its dry crystalline form over long periods of 
storage. Its powerful constituents are secure from the day 
of manufacture- The sacks in which it is transported or 
stored are always in first hand condition, and the metal 
parts of implements cannot be impaired by its use. 
These spcdal qualities of Metro Sulphate remain constant. 
MAHUFACTURERS: 

SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E.IS 

'Phone: New Cross 2000, • 


Telegraphic Addreu t 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The first of a series of reports on eeonomie subjects eonneeted 
with agiiculture, which the Ministry has in preparation, has 

just been issued. A feature of the series 
will be reports based on the detailed 
investigations now being undertaken by 
the Department into commodity marketing 
and kindred problems. It is fitting, 
theiefore, that the first repoi*t should be a survey of the present 
stage of development of the co-operative marketing movement 
in this country, for, as stated in the report, “ there is a striking 
dearth of that responsible and comprehensive information which 
is necessary to enable the present position of the movement to be 
appreciated and understood and to serve as a basis for future 
effort and enterprise.” 

The repoit contains a mass of information derived from a 
careful and critical analysis of the returns and balance sheets 
of the societies themselves and from reports furnished by the 
Ministry’s officers. All the usual forms of co-operative market¬ 
ing activity, including livestock auction marts, slaughter-houses, 
bacon factories, the sale and processing of milk and dairy pro¬ 
duce and the marketing of eggs, poultry, fruit, vegetables and 
wool are separately reviewed. The methods and results of a 
number of societies are described in detail by way of illustri- 
tion, and the whole is adj'usted as to perspective by an interest¬ 
ing historical background showing the development of the various 
forms' of co-operative marketing in this country from the early 
days and the general trend of events which have affected the 
course of the movement as a whole during the past fifty years. 

No such exhaustive survey of co-operative marketing has 
previously been attempted so far as this country is concerned. 

* Bf'port on Co-operative Marketing; of Agricultural Produce in England 
ahd Wales (Economic Seiiea No. 1), obtainable from His Majesty’s Stationery * 
OflBce, price Is, 6d, (Is, 8|d, post free), 

(60952) P.6,/R.4, 8,250. 6/25 Si. & S. A 


Oo-operative 
Marketing of 
Agricultural 
Produce.* 
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Indeed, even the flood of literature relating to agrietiltural 
co-operation which is poui-ed out in ever-increasing volume by 
other countries, contains nothing more intensive and informa¬ 
tive regarding existing practice than the report jxist issued. It 
should prove of enduring value to all interested in the economic 
organisation of agriculture in this country, and though the 
progress and results which it records are, in a sense, disappoint¬ 
ing, it may not be without interest also in those parts of the 
world where co-oj)eration is the main constructive idea now being 
directed to the enhancement’ of marketing efficiency. 

An important chapter of the rejxort deals with the past efforts 
of societies, at federation for trading purposes, and discusses 
the economic purpose and significance of federal action in the 
performance of extx'a-loca-l marketing services. Another chapter 
of general application deals with inter-trading between the 
agricultural and industrial co-operative movements. A number 
of fundamental issues are brought together for discussion in 
the final chapter, and it is here that all routes converge. The 
importance of a careful and dispassionate analysis of thb busi¬ 
ness situation before any new venture is launched, the import¬ 
ance of the management factor, of adequately paid manage¬ 
ment, of adequate turnover and capitalisation and the provision 
of reserves, of grading and standardisation, of a “ safety-first ” 
price policy, and last, but not least, the importance of member¬ 
ship contracts in ensuring a guaranteed supply of produce for 
each undertaking, are put with emphasis. The report shows 
oonchxsively that far more attention must be given tO' these 
considerations in future than has been customary in the past. 
Indeed, to the great majority of fai’mers, not excluding 
members of existing co-operative undertakings, co-operation is 
little more than a name, and it is unusual to find farmers who 
use their societies tictively as their principal medium of business. 
As the report says, many farmers are, at present, merely 
“ playing with co-operation and not committing themselves to 
a thorough-going experiment.” It is in the light of these facts, 
therefore, that past failures must be viewed. It may even be 
held that co-operative marketing as understood and ;^raetised 
to-day in the Dominions and elsewhere has never been really 
tried out in this country. The way is, therefore, open for the 
future, but there appears to be no sure foundation on which 
to build until farmers, as a whole, more fully appreciate the 
' purpose and significance of the principles underlying co-opera¬ 
tive organisation and have satisfied themselves that, in the final 
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analysis, co-operative marketing, based on such principles, will, 
in fact, prove to be better hu&ineas; only wlien so oonviuted 
are they likely to stand by the system in the manner and to 
the extent which is common in other lands, and to back it with 
all or an agreed propox’tion of the produce at their command. 


Throtjgh the kindness ol the authorities of Oxford Umvei 
sity, of Balhoi College, and of the School of Rural Economv 

Conference of 


Agricultural 
Organisers at 
Oxford. 


with its Research Institutes in Agricultural^ 
Economics and Agricultural Engineering, 
a very lepresentative Conference of Agri¬ 
cultural Orgamsei'b was h^ld m Balliol 
College from 3rd to 8th April. 

Part of the proceedings consisted in a joint discussion between 
Agricultural Organisers and Specialist Adyisory Officers on theii 
mutual relations, for which the attendance of the latter class 
of officers was necessary, and opportunity was taken at the 
same time to arrange sectional conferences of these latter 
officers in economics, chemistry, entomology and mycology. 
The various meetings were also attended by officers of the 
Ministry and by members of the staffs of the School of Rural 
Economy and the two Research Institutes, and some 150 persons 
in all were present during the conference. At various times 
the conference was attended by the Minister of Agriculture 
iRt. Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M.P.), and the Parliamentary 
Secretaiy (Lord Bledisloe), Dr. L. R. Parnell (Rector of Exeter 
College, and Pro-Vice-Ghancellor of the University), Sir Francis 
Floiid and Sir Daniel Hall. A reception was held by the 
Minister on the evening of Friday, 3rd April, and a welcome was 
extended to the conference by the Rector of Exeter on behalf 
of Oxford University on Saturday, 4th April. The proceedings 
w^ere formally opened by the Minister on the same day. 

The principal aim of the conference was to discuss the 
principles of agricultural experimental work, with special refer¬ 
ence to the question of experimental error; and papers on these 
subjects were read by Sir D. Hall, who dealt with the general 
principles of agricultural experiments; by Mr. E. L. Bngledow, 
who explained the theory of experimental error; by Sir -F. 
Russell, who described the technique of manurial trials; by 
Mr. W. H. Parker, whose subject was the technique of variety 
trials; and by Mi*. R. G. Hatton, who spoke on the technique 
of fruit experiments. The meeting place afforded those present 

k 2 
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an .opportunity of familiarising themselves with the educational 
and research work now carried on at the University tO' an 
increasing degree; the work of the School of Rural Economy 
was described by Mr. C. G. T. Morison (in the absence through 
illness of Prof. W. Somerville), that of the Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering by Dr. B. J. Owen; and that of the 
Institute of Agricultural Economies by Mr. C- S. Orwin. 
Further variety was introduced into -the proceedings of the 
conference by Prof. T. B. Wood, who dealt with recent work 
^carried out by the Animal Nutrition Institute, Oambridge 
University, on the nutrition of the pig; by Mr. G. D. Amery, 
whose subject was eaiiy agricultural literature; and by Dr. J. A. 
Hanley, who Addressed the conference on grassland improve¬ 
ment. Excursions were an-anged having both an agricultural 
and an everyday interest, the former including visits to the 
Eelmscott herd of daivy shorthorns and the University Farm— 
where- the work of the Agricultural Engineering Institute was 
illustrated; and the latter, visits to the Morris works and the 
University Press, as well as to different colleges. 

In opening the conference the Minister of Agrioult-ure (the 
Et. Hon. E. F.'L. Wood, M.P.), referred to the distinguished 
men such as Lord Ernie, Sir Daniel Hall, Mr. F. D. Acland 
—whom Balliol College had contributed to the agricultural 
world. He pointed to the increasing importance of Oxford 
University as a centre of agricultural education and research, 
possessing as it did, not only the teaching centre at the School 
of Rural Economy, presided over by Professor W. Somerville, 

• but also the Research Institute in Agricultural Economics, 
directed by Mr. C. S. Orwin, and that in the Agricultural 
Engineering, directed by Dr. B. J. Owen. He thought it was 
true to say that the economics of agriculture which had 
hitherto been the Cinderella of agiieultural investigation were 
at -last attaining to their rightful place in research, advisory 
and educational schemes. He hoped the conference would 
become a periodic event and an integral part of the organisa¬ 
tion of educational and advisory work. Research, advisory and 
educational work in agriculture was very fortunate in one 
respect—it enjoyed the support of all political parties. IC was 
noticeable that whenever agriculture had been subject to review 
—as bad very frequently been the case in recent times—^the 
importance of education and research had always formed one 
of the principal recommendations made. That was a great 
source of strength. 
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It was sometimes asked why the Ministry did not make 
County Authorities move more quickly in agricultural educa¬ 
tion. Those who put this question foigot that while the 
Ministry had a gi’eat share in the organisation by providing 
the sinews of finance, the work depended for its success on an 
effective spirit of partnership between the Ministry and the 
County Councils; and if the piinciple of local autonomy were 
superseded the ultimate interests of agricultural education would 
not be promoted. 

It was, further, not alw'ays realised how very new* the research 
and educational system was. It was really only a six years’ 
old child, since although the outlines of the system and, in 
some cases, rather more than outlines, existed previous to 1914, 
nevertheless organisation as we now see it was in the main 
the work of the post-war period. In the last completed year 
previous to the war, the total amount spent by the Ministry 
on the maintenance of agricultural research was J632,000: 
this had now risen to £260,000, and the total expenditure by 
the State on agricultural education ’and research in the present 
financial year was estimated at approximately £650,000. This 
figure was not quoted on the theory that efficiency and improve¬ 
ment were synonymous with expenditure; on the other hand, 
it could not always be compared favourably with the expendi¬ 
ture of other countries in this direction. But it did show that 
since the war the -Government had given much assistance to 
the development of agiicultural education and research; and 
considerable progress had been made. 

The whole of this system rested on the county agricultural 
organiser as the foundation. He had first of all the function 
of teaching the sons, and daughters of agriculturists, and next, 
what was perhaps more difficult, that of advising and educating 
the adult farmers on methods of improving their farming prac¬ 
tice. He (the Minister) had always felt that there was some¬ 
thing of a gap between the research and scientific work that 
was going on and the ordinary working farmer. In considering 
methods of bridging this gap, he thought that* not much could 
be learnt by reading: more could be learnt by hearing; and 
nearly everybody could learn by seeing. The practice of send¬ 
ing the farmer leaflets and literature was good in its way, but 
was not so effective as arranging lectures or discussion societies; 
and the best practice was that of demonstrations. He was 
quite sure that much would be achieved by this last method. 
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The Minister concluded by expressing the hope that as a 
result of the bringing together in such conferences of a great 
variety of thought, ideas and experience, agricultural organisers, 
advisory offieers, research workers and others would be led to. 
feel that they were partners woi’king together in a common 
business to which all would be enabled to make a contribution 
of increasing value. 

The conference was an undoubted success; among the many 
results it is only possible to refer here to two. In the first 
place it was made abundantly clear that yield figures obtained 
from trials in which no provision was made for adequate replica¬ 
tion of plots could not be expected tO' give a fully reliable 
measure of the value of any given treatment, owing to the 
extent of the experimental error involved; that such trials were 
nevertheless of value for demonstrational purposes when the 
known value of the treatment was so great as to be many times 
larger than the experimental error, or when the object of the 
work was to bring out points other than yield— e.g., difference 
in plant characteristics; that for reliable results to be obtained 
from field experiments replication and “ careful randomisa¬ 
tion ” of plots is necessary; and that results cannot be regarded 
'as significant unless the differences in yield of plots under treat¬ 
ment from control plots are at least three times the probable 
error. • 

In the second place the value of the conference in bringing 
together the general practitioners of agriculture—the agricul¬ 
tural organisers—and the specialists—the advisory offieers, was 
amply demonstrated. Each class of officer was assisted to realise 
the kind of problem to be solved, and work to be carried out, 
by the other class of of&cer; to realise alsO' the fact that for' the 
complete .success of the scheme of advisory work among farmers 
the closest and most cordial relations between the two classes 
of officers are neeessar 5 ^ The conference seemed tO' show that 
there was every ground for believing that in almost all eases 
friendly relations have already been established, which cannot 
but be cemented by meetings of this character. 

^ * 5k' 5k 5k 5k •ik ■ 


The Ministry has now prepared a draft Order under the Land 
• Drainage Acts, which, if confirmed, will provide for the 

temporary suspension of most ®f the rating 
in what are known as the upland areas of 


Ouse Brainage 
Bates. 


the Ouse Drainage District. It will not, 


however, provide for the exemption of these areas from rates 
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made before the Order comes into force. The Order also makes 
special provision as to the carrying out of wor’ks in the upland 
areas during the suspensory period. 

A copy of the Order can be obtained free of charge on applica- 
tion to the Ministry’s Office at 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l. 




The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (the Kt. Hon. 
Edward Wood, M.P.), early in April ap|)ointed :—Sir H. C. 

_ _ . Monro, K.C.B. (Chairman) (late Permanent 

use raiuage Secretary to the Local Government Board), 
ominission. John Oakley (past President of the 

bur-veyors’ Institute), Mr. W. J. E. Bimrie (M.A., M.lirst.C.E., 
P.G.S.), and Mr. Leopold Harvey (Solicitor, Clerk to the 
Welland Drainage Board and other Drainage Airthorities), 
as Commissioners to investigate the whole problem of the 
drainage connected with the Eiver Ouse, with a view to advis¬ 
ing the Ministry on the following points:— 

(i) The nature and extent of the essential woiks required to put the Ouse 

^ Drainage System in a proper state and the estimated cost tliereof. 

(ii) The degree of beriotit likely to be conferred on the various areas and 

suh-areas^ into which the Ouse Drainage District is at present 
divided, by the execution of such works as are reported by the 
Commissioners to be so required, 

(iii) The ability of the several aieas and sub-areas respectively to con¬ 
tribute to the cost of executing such woiks, 

(iv) The amount of Government financial assistance which would he 
essential to secure the execution of such w-orks. 

iy') The amendments of the Ouse Drainag'e Order necessary or expedient 
for enabling the Ouse Drainage District to be drained efiVctually. 

The Minister had also appointed Mr. H. Meadows, of the 
Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, to be Secretary 
to the Commissioners, and all communications should be 
addressed to him. 


The British Empire Exhibition is to be opened by His 

Majesty the King on 9th May. and the hope may be expressed 

. . , that the Exhibition will .prove a great 

T. “ 1 . T, success, both financially and as illustrating 

Besearch Exhibit: . , -r, „ 

•%xr w some measure what the British Empire 

a em ey. does. There will be much to be 

seen at the Exhibition which is of interest and importance to 
the general public, and certainly no visitor should miss seeing 
the British Government Pavilion, with its displays relative to 
agriculture, science, trade, health, housing, transport, the army, 
the navy, the air service and other items. 
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From the farmers’ point of view the most attractive corner 
ought certainly to be the gallery of the Ministry of AgrSulture, 
in which will be shown a representative collection of exhibit.s 
illustrating the problems dealt with by the independent agricul¬ 
tural research stations now financed chiefly by Government 
funds. The exhibits must be regarded primarily as research 
exhibits, but education is represented by means of a map show¬ 
ing the organisation of the country’s agricultural institutions. 

The exhibits cover a selection of subjects which attempt to 
outline, very briefly it is true, the story of research work which 
is being conducted at research institutions in England, Scotland 
and Wales. In order to make the exhibits even more intelligible 
and useful, a. guide has been prepared in which an endeavour 
has been made to explain some of the main problems of farm¬ 
ing, as these are represented by the soil and its treatment, 
farm and garden crops, live stock, land drainage, machinery, 
farm pests, and so forth. 

The creation of the Development Fund in 1909 enabled the 
Departments concerned to frame a general policy of agricultural 
research, map out the work to be done and allot it to specially 
equipped institutions. With the funds which have since become 
available, it would be true to say that, although there is still 
a wide field for labour and for private munificence, there are 
now few agricultural problems likely to yield to research upon 
which some work is not being done. 

In the selection, preparation and staging of the exhibits, the 
Eesearch Institutions have undertaken the lion’s share of the 
work, and to them are due, for this and for many other services, 
the thanks of the Ministry and of all who are interested in 
British, agi'iculture. Full acknowledgment to each institution 
conoemed is made in the official guide tO' the Agricultural 
Exhibit of the Government Pavilion,, copies of which ma.y be 
obtained, price 3d., post free, from the Ministry, 10. White¬ 
hall Place, London, S.W.l. 


A MEETING of the Agricultural Wages Board was held on 
26th March, at Gwydyr House Annexe,-Whitehall, S.W.l, the 

l-aim -workers' ’ 

Minimum Wages. ? u ““f w “““‘T“ 

** various Agricultural Wages Comm]J:tees of 

resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, and 
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proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the Com¬ 
mittees' decisions 

Beds, and Hurds ,—From 80 March (when the pievious Order expired) 
to 31 Oct.j male workers^ 21 and ovei% 30s. 6d. for 50 hr.^, instecirl 
of 2Ps. for 48‘hr. as at present. Female workers^ 18 and over^ 
increase from 5d. to Gd. per hr. Proportionate rates for younger 
workers and differential overtime rates, the latter in the case of 
adult male workers being 9d. per hr. weekdays and lid. per hr. 
Sundays. 

Essex .—Continuing the rates for male and female workers previously 
in force (which expired on 28 March) to 31 Oct. Male workers, 
21 and over, 30s. for 50 hr. in summer (second Monday in Feb. 
•to second Sunday in Kov.) and 48 hr. in winter (remainder of 
the year). 

Hereford ,—From 30 March to 30 April. Female workers, 18 and 
over, 42-d. per hr. ; 15 and under 18, 3^d. per hr- 

iV'or/oZ/c.—From 80 March amending the existing Order so as to 
provide that the extra sum payable to workers under 18 employed 
as cowmen, bullock-tenders, and sheep-tenders and not in sole 
charge of animals be reduced to 3s. per wk., and that the clause 
guaranteeing payment for a week of 50 hr. in summer and 48 hr. 
in winter be restricted to workers employed by the week or longer 
period. 

Sussex ,—Overtime rates for ail classes. Male workers, 21 and over, 
9d. per hr. on weekdays and lOgd. per hr. on Sundays ; female 
workers, 18 and over, G^d. per hr. on weekdays and 7^d. per hr. 
on Sundays; lesser rates for younger workers of both sexes. The 
rates to operate as soon as practicable after the Sussex Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Committee have defined the employment to be 
treated as overtime employment. 

Badnor and Brecon .—From 3 April (when existing rates expire) to 
2 May (pending the fixation of rates for a longer period). Male 
■workers, 21 and over, 31s. for 52 hr. in summer (1 Feb- to 31 Oct-) 
and 50 hr. in winter (rest of the year). 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on applicatioB 
to the Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 


The Ministry is prepared to receive, not later than 15th May, 
applications for grants in aid of scientific investigations beaxing 

on agriculture to be carried out in England 
and Wales during the academic year com- 
mencing 1st October, 1925. The conditions 
on which these grants are offered are set out 
on the prescribed form of application (A.68/TG), of which copies 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S-W.l- 


Gmnts for 
Agricultural 
Research- 
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THE RELATIVE PALATABILITY OF 
PASTURE PLANTS. 

William Davies, B.Sc., ■ 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

In view of the fact that the chief grasses and clovers are 
grown at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station both in mixtures 
and in pure plots, and that the plots are grazed by sheep kept, 
under careful control, an excellent opportunity has been afforded 
for studying the seasonal palatability of herbage plants. The 
results recorded in the present article cover observations made 
during the whole of 1924 and during the first three months , of 
1925, and apply only to the preferences shown by sheep.* 
Arrangements are being made, however, to lay out plots at the 
College Parm (Nantcellan) in order to extend the scope of the 
enquiry to cover both cattle and horses. 

The chief aims of the investigation have been to obtain exact 
information on the following points :— 

. (1) Whether selective grazing does in fact take place. 

(2) Whether preference is due to some innate specific charac¬ 
teristic of the plants preferred, or whether selection is definitely 
seasonal—the jilants being rather chosen for the succulency of 
their growth at any particular time than for any other apparent 
reason. 

(3) Whether all the above-ground parts of plants are equally 
palatable or whether some parts are relished more than others. 

. Methods Adopted.—Fairly exact quantitative data -were 
obtained on one experiment in particular (B.37) which consisted 
of pure plots, l/400tli acre each, of various nationalities of the 
chief grasses and clovei'S. Sheep were given access to the whole 
series of plots (duplicated for each strain) for a spell of days 
together at regular intervals of from ten to twenty days accord¬ 
ing to the amount of growth made, which was of course depen¬ 
dent on the time of year. Very careful observations were made 
both during and immediately after each grazing period, and 
marks (on a scale 0-10) were allocated to each species having 
regard to both the initial preference of the sheep and the extent 
to which they grazed particular plots throughout each period. 
Quantitative data were also obtained on a similar plan in the 
case of other pure plot experiments. In addition, accurate notes 
#ere made from time to time on three separate seed mixture 
trials, and on a number of trials designed to test winter and 
early spring productivity of various species, while in general 

^ Fox tlie most part Kerry Hill and Suffolk twes and their lamlbs, Welsh 
Mountain sheep having also been grazed on some of the plots. 
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palatability notes have been taken after the sheep on all the 
enclosures and fields to which they have had access. * 

Discussion of Hesults. —The quantitative data obtained from 
the pure plots (chiefly E.87) are set out in detail in the table 
on p. 116. These data show that the sheep have exercised 
considerable selection, particularly during the summer grazing 
period, and also that in so far as individual species are con¬ 
cerned selection may be either— 

(1) In favour of a particular species throughout the season, 
eg., red clover. 

(2) In favour of a particular species only at certain growth 
periods of that species, e.g., crested dog’s tail. 

Before discussing a number of interesting points that have 
emerged vdtli reference to the whole question of palatability, 
it will bo convenient to deal with the species separately, having 
regard to the evidence from all the trials under observation. 

The Clovers —It will be obvious from the results given in the 
Table that the clovers when regularly gi’azed are much sought 
after throughout the whole year, and that simple mixtures con- 
faining botli clovers and gi-asses have a higher relative palata¬ 
bility than have the individual grasses contributing to such 
mixtures when grown on pure plots. There is. in fact, evidence 
for thinking that the grasses in a clover mixture are grazed 
with less discrimination and over a longer period in such 
mixtures than on pure plots. Observations made on the clover 
plots during May indicate that the more hairy types of red 
clover, notably American Mammoth, do not receive the same 
attention as average types, while the relatively hairless Bohemian 
T-ed clover was undoubtedly relished more than any other strain.*" 
One reason why the clovers maintain a much more uniform 
palatability than the grasses is probably that under more or 
less constant grazing they never produce very much stemmy 
growth, but contimie all the time to develop a relative abundance 
of fresh and succulent leaves,! while grasses like cocksfoot and 
Timothy produce a considerable amount of stem during May and 
June, perennial rye grass for an even longer period, and tall 
oat grass throughout most of the summer. 

It will he lealised that a plant’s graxin^ raln#^ depends on its productivity as 
inn ell and sometimes perhaps more than on its palatability. It is not the purpose 
of this artiole to deal with productivity, thus a species or strain is not necessarily 
recommended for srenexal use because it has been noted as palatable. The lelative 
palatability of diffei'ent strains of a highly palatable species may not he as iinportaxit 
as would appear at first sight. In the ease of led cloyer, for instance, if only one 
strain is employed .'-in a mixture a relatively unpalatable strain Avonld he likely 
to be grazed as heavily as a relatively palatable one 

f It is true that under pasture conditions some strains of red elorei in paiticiilar 
develop a relatively large number of small flower heads, but these are not associated 
with a gloat deal of stem. Bee Williams, R. D.. in Bulletin Series H. No. 3, of the 
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In the case of a series of red clovers allowed to grow tall and 
steinjny, and which were just commencing to come into flower 
before the sheep were turned on the plots, it was noted that the 
sheep preferred the tops of the stems including the flowering 
buds to even the leaves, thus, when plants are nearing maturity 
even the leaves lose their attraction for sheep. It is interest¬ 
ing to find that under the conditions of relatively hard grazing 
obtaining in connection with the trials under discussion, white 
clover has maintained a high and uniform attraction for sheep 
—Cockayne in New Zealand having noted this species as of 
relatively low palatability.* 

Subterranean clover deseiwes special mention; observations 
made on a number of trials have shown it to be, quite as palat¬ 
able as red clover during the spring and summer months, while 
the long runners developed by this plant, especially in the young 
stage, are readily eaten by sheep. It differs from the other 
clovers in one very important respect, for as well as being highly 
palatable during the winter it is capable of making very decided 
winter growth, while observations made during January and 
February show that like Italian rye grass it is capable even 
during this period of making new ‘growth fairly rapidly after- 
being grazed. 

Italian Rye Grass .—During the tsuramer period this grass 
takes a lower place than would have been expected. This has. 
however, been partly, but by no means wholly, due to the 
position of the plots on the main experinient, which were slightly 
damper than those occupied by other species, the observations 
as a whole showing that the slightest tendenc.y towards stagna¬ 
tion immediately reacts against palatability. Italian rye grass, 
however, being a very rapid growing grass produces a relatively 
large proportion of stem even during short periods of rest at 
the height of the growing season—the stem leaves are palatable 
enough to sheep, but the stems themselves are not readily taken 
when other leafy herbage is available, and this would largely 
account for the rather low summer palatability of this species. 
Italian rye grass is wonderfully green in winter and rjaintains 
a measure of leafy growth throughout the winter and early 
spring, during which period it is unsurpassed in palatability. 

On plots which had been allowed to grow to practically the 
flowering stage before being grazed, Italian rye grass was 
decidedly more palatable than perennial rye grass, cocksfoot, 
and most other species, but probably because on the plots in 

Cockayne, L. Tlie Kelative Palatability for Sheep of tlie Varicms .fkisture 
Otassee.” isTew Zealand Joitmal of Agriciiltnro, Volume XYIII, Ko. iu 
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question it had not attained to quite the same degree of maturity 
as the other'grasses. 

Perennial Rye Grass .—^Perennial rye gra^s, though highly 
palatable during the winter, is slightly less so than Italian. It 
maintains a fairly uniform attraction for sheep during the 
summer, but when allowed to approximate to maturity is largely 
neglected. 

Cocksfoot .—This gi’ass takes a high place judging by the 
average figures. It is evident, however, that cocksfoot is only 
highly palatable when kept fairly closely gi'azed. In the summer 
.sheep have entirely neglected plots approaching the hay stage, 
while in winter plots ungrazed became badly burned and rela¬ 
tively unpalatable. Cocksfoot properly grazed is not only of 
very high productivity, but of very high palatability during May 
and June. 

Tall Oat Grass .—This species has taken a, somewhat higher 
place, on the basis of the quantitative data, than might have 
been expected. This has, however, been largely due to the 
fact that the plots were kept closely grazed, for when tall oat 
gi'ass is allowed to grow well into the stemmy stage it rapidly 
loses its attraction for sheep, and on plots in that stage was one 
of the last species to receive attention, 

Timothy. —The high and well maintained seasonal palatability 
of Timothy to sheep has -been a matter of some surprise, but 
has been borne out by all the trials. Being a late grass, if 
allowed to grow on without hard grazing until June, it appears 
to be very decidedly more palatable than cocksfoot, perennial 
rye grass or tall oat grass left until a similar date. 

Meadow Foxtail. —Since meadow foxtail is a predominantly 
leafy grass it might have been expected to have been of high 
average palatability, but the data show that it is not relished by 
sheep to an outstanding extent at any period of the year. Field 
notes on other trials confirm this view. It is a grass' which 
burns badly as the season advances, and towards the late autumn 
and winter the notes record eases where this grass had been 
left untouched whilst surrounding species showed evident signs 
of hard grazing. 

The Fescues. —^It is of interest to note from the figures in the 
Table that the fescues, broad and fine leaved alike, are not 
relished by sheep to the same extent as other grasses under 
observation. This has been very pronounced in the case of 
tall fescue, which although a very leafy grass has coarse harsh 
leaves which have proved relatively unpalatable. The seasonal 
notes have shown the plots adjacent to tall fescue, as well as the 
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Timothy drills which have separated the plots, eonsistenlly 
closely grazed, while the tall fescue itself, although showing 
signs of much trampling, was only lightly cropped.* 

It will be noted that even early in the year when keep is 
very shoi’t, and when tall fescue relative to most other species 
is making good growth, its palatability is still lower than that 
of most species. 

The Canary Grasses (Phalaris nodosa and P. arundinacea ).— 
Neither of these two species appears to be relished by sheep 
when other herbage is available. When fodder becomes scarcer 
tafter the end of July) the plants are, however, by no means 
discarded, and during August and September appear to attain 
to average palatability. t Later, P. arundinacea becomes very 
winter-burned and unpalatable. P. nodosa, although remaining 
fairly winter-green and moderately productive, is none the less 
of low palatability in January and Pebruary. 

Crested Dogstail .—It will be noted that this species has taken 
a comparatively high place oii average figures. It is of very 
considerable palatability to sheep except at the period which 
coincides with maximum flower production (late May and early 
June) when a very large number of stems are developed. . The 
stems are not touched by sheep, and it is probably this excess 
of stems developed at the height of the grazing season which 
has been chiefly responsible for the low esteem in which crested 
dogstail is apparently held by numerous investigators. + 
There is little doubt, however, that crested dogstail should rank 
as an important pastirre plant on fields open to sheep through¬ 
out the year, and particularly on relatively poor land. 

Rough Stalked Meadow Grass. —This grass is highly relished 
by sheep during the winter period——although the growth is hut 
slight, it remains very wintei’-green and is heavily grazed. This 

^ ^jvideiiee olilaiiied on a Beini-perniaiieiit pasture in BiK.^kinfclnunwIrire would 
seem to mi;£fgest tliat liotli tall and meadow ibsoiie ane less palataUle to niileli eows 
than perennial rye grass and (joeksfoot, for example. .A ^^0-ae:re field M'hitdi luijl 
been seeded out in two portions approximately 28 years ago recently came nn<ler 
t he writer’s observation. On one portion perennial rye grass and (‘0(‘ksfoot wen* 
the dominant grasses, while on the other portion dominance w^as shown hy tall and 
meadow hysene. During the early -jiart of the grazing season at all events tie* 
cattle showed a decided preference for the cocksfoot-rye grass area. Tlie cattle 
evidentje in this case thns appeai-s to agree in detail with the sheep data given in 
tlie Table- 

t Observations made during March, 1924, on one of the experimental fields of 
Mr. Stanley M. Bligh, of Cilmery, Breconshire, confirm the above early season 
oliseryations as to reed canary grass (P, arumUnacea), A small area (.)f this grass 
had been sown in drills on a field laid out with an ordinary mixture. The drills 
had made eai'ly leafy growtli but had l)een entirely disregai'ded hy the sheep 
although keep was decidedly limited at this period. 

J 8ee, Johnstone-TVallace. D. B. “Kxperiments w'ith seed mixtures in 

the North Riding o.f Yorkshire,!921*2^1.’* Bub No- 1:56 of tlie ITniv. of Leeds and 
Yorkshire Oouncil for Agricultural Rducation. 
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was partieulai'ly nolewortliy during November on red clover plots 
in tlieir third harvest year, in which rough stalked meadow grass 
had made a strong voluntary (indigenous) appearance. During 
the summer months, and especially at the time of active stem 
production, the grass is but little sought after, and this was 
particularly noteworthy during June. 

Sweet Veinal Grass —Observations on this grass confined to 
the early summer would indicate a species of very low palata- 
bility, and would further show the prodhetion of excess of flower¬ 
ing stems during this period. From September and onwards 
throughout the winter, sweet vernal grass, however, appears to 
be amongst the more palatable of the grasses to sheep. 

Yorkshire Fog.—This grass was eaten by sheep to an appreci¬ 
able extent all through the summer, but did not then compare 
favourably with the grasses like cocksfoot, Timothy or perennial 
rye grass. During the winter when keep was very scarce such 
plants as occurred as weeds on the plots were closely grazed. 
No pure plots were available for quantitative comparison with 
more orthodox species. 

Mtscellaneo}is Plants —Observations were made in respect of 
a number of the commoner weeds of grassland, and the followdng 
notes with 'reference to the three most abundantly occurring 
weeds on the plots are of interest. 

Daisies (Belhs perenms). —These herbs are not eaten to any 
great extent when other herbage is abundant, but during the 
winter months daisies appear to be extraordinarily palatable 
and much sought after by sheep. The leaves at this time are 
succulent and very winter-green and appear to be quite as, or 
even more, palatable than most grasses. Thus, during February 
probably the only grass that was as attractive to sheep as the 
daisy was Italian rye grass. 

Rib grass (Plantago lanceolata). —Although eaten to some 
extent during the summer it was only in the winter that ribgrass 
compared favourably with the better grasses and clovers, but 
during this period it was not so heavily grazed as the daisies. 

. Buttercups {Ranunculus spp.).—The buttercups remained 
practically untouched even during the winter, although the leaves 
appeared to be sudculent and were decidedly winter-green. 

The Factors Influencing Palatability. —The observations as 
a whole have clearly indicated that palatability is influenced 
by a great number of variable factors, and it is desirable to 
consider the more important of these in some little detail. 

Stage of Growth. —Speaking generally, the stage of growth of 
the individual plants appears to be the dominating factor affect- 
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ing palatability. It is the younger and more succulent growth- 
ofiering on a sward that tends to receive the first and most 
sustained attention of sheep. Except in regard to comparatively 
few species, which are at all times more or less neglected, selec¬ 
tion in the specific sense is only exercised by sheep to a marked 
extent during the late spring and summer period when keep is 
very abundant—at least this has been so in the case of the 
more heavily grazed swards under critical observation. At this 
period a number of secondary factors influence the palatability 
of any given species at any particular time. The following 
appear to be the most important. 

The Relation of Leaf to Stem .—^In the case of the grasses the 
sheep show an unmistakable preference for -the leaf lamina as 
opposed to both leaf sheath and stem proper. The actual 
inflorescences of certain species of. grasses in their young stages 
ha%’’e a greater attraction for sheep than the stems bearing them, 
and sheep have been observed to gi-aze the inflorescences of 
perennial rye grass and tall oat grass with apparent relish. In 
the case of pasture herbs like daisies, cat’s ear and ribgrass, 
usually only the younger leaves are eaten, while the flowering 
shoots are almost entirely neglected. 

Harshness to Touch .—^It is probable that the chief reason for 
the neglect of tall fescue and to a less extent reed canary grass 
is the harshness of the leaves of these species, which would be 
at its greatest during May and June. It is probable that cocks¬ 
foot when approaching maturity is neglected for a similar reason. 

Hairiness .—The relation of hairiness to the palatability of 
different strains of red clover has been paentioned, while 
extremely hairy plants like the buttercups and mouse-ear chick- 
weed are but sparsely eaten even when keep is at its lowest 
during the winter. It is probable that the extreme 'hairiness of 
Yorkshir'e fog is the chief and perhaps the only reaeon for its 
relatively low palatability during the summer. 

Hahit of Growth .—The habit of growth of the grasses varies 
very much • the barren leaf shoots of different strains of the 
same species may be prostrate, erect or of intermediate habit. 
The two cocksfoots afford an excellent example—the indigenous 
plants are prostrate, the commercial more erect. Very careful 
notes taken after the sheep on both plots showed the erect 
growing commercial plants to have been more heavily grazed, 
than the closer and more prostrate indigenous. Thus, although 
an excessively prostrate haBit in grasses appears to be corre¬ 
lated with persistency, it would seem that strains possessed of 
such a habit are not necesstlrily the most desirable of pasture 
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plants." Ifc is nole’v\ortliy lliat although ..he leaves ol daisies 
are highly succulent throughout the summer, the sheep do not 
appear to trouble to reach lor the closely gi-owing leaves of these 
rctaette plants ■\‘hcn an abantldnt gi-ass Jeaiage ma;y presumably 
be taken with less effort. The effect of the habit of grovtb of 
a palatable plant in relation to that of other palatable’ plants 
was well seen in February in tha case of a ley sown with Italian 
rye grass and extra late Montgomery red clover. At this period 
the clover was making practically no growth, and the green 
and succulent leaves present were covered by actively growing 
Italian rye grass, and it was the latter which was primarily 
taken by sheep until the sward was grazed excessively hard. 
The same iype of phenomenon can be noted in respect of wild 
white clover in the summer on fields that are not over-stocked, 
or more strikingly still on fields which are considerably under¬ 
stocked. It will be noted, moreover, from the Table, that during 
•Tune, July and early August the commercial mixture was more 
heavily grazed than the indigenous, and the observations made 
at the time suggest that this was primarily due to the more erect 
growth of the plants on the former plot, the leafage of which 
was, therefore, more easily accessible to the sheep. 

Intensity of Grazing .—^Tt will be obvious from the whole trend 
of the data presented in this paper that the intensity of the 
gi-azing must exercise a profound effect on the palatability of 
different species. Very heavy grazing oven in May and June will 
afford less scope for selection than ■would lighter grazing during 
the same period. It is not therefore to be supposed that the 
various species would necessarily show the same scale of palata¬ 
bility as here recorded at another centre stocked on a differePt 
plan, where the whole conditions would be different, probably 
giving a somewhat different balance as bet'ween the growth stages 
of the several species at any given time. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that the extent to which a species will be sought for at 
any given time will in part be determined by the number and 
palatability of the other species to which the grazing animals 
have access. 

The Seasonal Aspect of Palatability. —The grazing year, 
in so far as grass-sheep are concerned, may be di'wded into three 
main periods, namely:—early period /January-April): mi ddle 
period (May-September ); and late period fOetober-December). 

Early Period —This is the most important and difficult period 
of the year for the sheep breeder. •Selection is shown by sheep 

*** The leafa^i^e of a prostrate strain of a grass growin/r in a mixtuie with erect 
plants tends, however, to he drawn tip by the other herbage. In connection with 
grass breeding the relation of prostrate to erect strains witlx reference to hotli pei- 
sisteney and palatability affords at once an int^esting and difficult problem. 
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at this pe.dod for those plants that remain winter-green, e.g., 
Italian rve grass, perennial ryt! grass, rough stalked, meadow 
grass cuid crested dogstail, and also later in the period for species 
which start growth earliest in the sp)rmg, e.g., Italian rje grass 
and tali oat grass, thus emphasising the importance of the factor 
of sueculeney. 

Middle Period .—This period covers the time of most abundant 
keep on pastures, and may be divided into three sub-periods :— 
Pre-flowering, flowering and post-flowering. 

1. (Pre-flowering.)—The constitueirts of a pasture are in full 
flush of succulent growth at this time, and selective grazing is 
very keen. Some of the species of earlier gTowth, like tall oat 
grass, will have begun to produce?, fibrous stem shoots and will 
tend to be relatively neglected, while very late species like 
Timothy will not have started vigorous growth and will not be 
receiving full attention. 

2. (Flowering.)—This period marks the time when stock will 
exercise the maximum of selection—the chief tendency, however, 
being to leave untouched fibrous, over-mature and stemmy 
elements. Trials conducted at the Station indicate that in the 
ease of pastures grazed wholly by sheep it is a sound practice 
to run the mower over the fields at this period—this eliminates 
the stems and causes a flush of fresh and succulent growth. 

3. (Post-flowering.)—The growth at this period is generally 
predominantly leafy, and the selection of species during grazing 
is less intensive than during the pre-flowering or flowering 
periods. 

I.Mte Period .— During October and early November plants with 
a good aftermath assume considerable importance, and thus 
Italian rye grass and tall oat grass are usually highly palatable 
at this period. As "November advances, species that tend to 
burn badly, such as meadow foxtail and cocksfoot, become un¬ 
palatable and tend to be neglected. 

It should be slated that pastures fairly well grazed during 
September and October burn less than those which are rested, 
and there can be little doubt that the practice of accumulating 
foggage-for the winter is necessarily associated with a eonsider^ 
able amount of waste. 

Plants in their seeding year cater admirably for this period, 
being fresh and succulent, hut too heavy grazing of young leys 
during the first autumn and winter is, of course, not to be recom¬ 
mended. It is better to make special sowings of Italian rye 
grass, which will also afford valuable gi-azing during the early 
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TIae Sslation oi Palatabilily to Hutritive Value.—In a biua.d 
way siieep appear lo be d<.LLkdlT du erimir almu aiih iSJeifcx.fe 
to taoobiiig iiuiiidous Poibage, in so much as tPey exhibit a 
decided partiality lor the highly nutritious clovers, and in the 
ease of grasses they showr a preference for young and sneculent 
root leaves, which, us Fagan and Jones have shown, are pre¬ 
sumably more nutritious than older leaves or stem. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite probable that this selection in favour of a nourish¬ 
ing ration is largely accidental and wholly a matter of palata- 
bility, for it has been shown that they tend to neglect meadow 
foxtail, a grass which appears to be of particularly high feeding 
value, while they exhibit an unmistakable liking for Timothy, 
which is by no means one of the most nutritious of grasses."* 

Summary and Conclusions.—1. Certain species of pasture 
plants of generally accepted value, notably the clovers, are un¬ 
doubtedly particularly palatable to sheep more or less indepen¬ 
dent of conditions or of season; while a few species, as for 
example tall fescue, apjiear always to be relatively unpalatabhu 

2. The chief factors influencing palatability would seem, how¬ 
ever, to be the relative sueeuleney of the herbage afforded by 
any particular species at any particular time, and this is largely 
due to the stage of growth of the plants. 

3. The leaf lamina, particularly of young developing leaf 
shoots, is far more attractive to sheep than either leaf sheath or 
•stem proper. In the ease of some glasses, e g., crested dogstail. 
the stems are always neglected, while in the case of others the 
actual inflorescences are preferred to the stems. 

4. The degree of harshness or of hairiness of the leaves, and 
the habit of growth of the plants, are secondary factors influenc¬ 
ing palatabiliiy. 

5. When the herbage consists of a number of species of about 
equal palatability, it will be those species the leafage of which 
is most easily accessible to the sheep, that is to say, which make 
the more erect growth, which ■will be chiefly grazed. 

6. There are three main grazing periods during the yea\'. 
The extent to which different species winter-burn has a marked 
effect on their palatability during the -winter and early spring. 
Daring the height of the growing season plants left long tmgrazed 
soon become mature and unpalatable. 

7. Sheep will be selective in their grazing in direct proportion 
to the amount of palatable herbage available. The herbage is 
both most abundant and most varied in the early summer, when 
very considerable selection is exercised. 

See T. AV., and .Tonoe, Trevor H*, “The nutiitive value of glasses as 

shovn hy their ehomical composition.** AA^elsh Plant Breeding Station Bulletin 
series H. Ko. S, p. 85. 
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. The relative pala'tability of some grasses and clovers at various 
periods of the year, and the relative palatahility for the year 
as a whole, are shown, in the following table : — 

{ifirra- a Htwt.'i.c 0 — ju> 10 = wost palatahJr at Irmr t;f 

Species 

Mav 
1 :ii,h 

June 

1st 

1 

July 

lltli 

)2A- 

August 
5th '“26th 

8ept. 

19tli 

11 

d'an . 
19tli 

125 

F el). 
17 th 

Helat.ivc 
Pala,ta,bilitT 
{Clovers 100) 

Heel clover . 

lu 

10 

10 

lo 

10 

10 

10 

10 

100 

Alsvke clover 

1 d 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

100 

White clover. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

100 

Hay mixture 










('cmronerciar) * . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 , 

10 

TO 

10 

100 

Pasture ” mixture 










tiiK tiiremuis') f .. 

10 

■ 8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

95 

Timotl i,y ('in digen- 










ens) 

s 

5 

10 

10 

8 

s 

10 

9 ] 


T imot hy (go ni a i er- 








f 

88 

ciaP) 

10 

0 

s 


8 

9 

10 

9 i 


Cocksi’oot: (iiuiip;eri- 










tms) 

0 

s 

0 

s 

8 

9 

10 

) 


Cockstorit fceirn m er- 









874 

eial) 

10 

8 

7 

10 

9 

10 

10 

» ) 


Pei’C n 1 1 la 1 r ye iss 










(iitdiycmoiis) 

10 

5 

8 

10 

8 

9 

10 

0 ) 


Peronrda.l rye 









86 

(comriierciai) 

10 

4 

8 

10 

8 

9 

10 

9 ] 


Tall oat (iridi- 










g'lUious) ... 

y 

o 

7 

9 

10 

9 

10 

•’ 1 


Tall oat grass (com- 








V 

84 

Diercial") 

9 

5 

G 


10 

10 

10 

9 1 


Crested dogstail ... 

s 

2 

6 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

79 

Italian rye gi'ass ... 

6 

8 

5 

5 

8 

7 

10 

10 

74 

Sweet vernal grass 

5 

3 

5 

8 

8 

10 

10 

9 

73 

Kough stalked niea- 










d<)W grass 

5 

2 

4 

G 

5 

7 

10 

94 

•61 

Aleadtnv fescue 

4 

u 

3 

9 

3 

9 

10 

9 

61 

Meadow foxtail (iii- 










digenoiis) 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

i\ 

7 

) 


M eado w foxtail 









574 

(Cl »mniercial) 

5 

5 

5 

t 

3 

G 

1— 

i 

s C 


J^Jiala-ris ... 

1 

1 

2 

7 

8 

8 

4 

6 •) 


Idmlarls arundhi n - 








f 

41 


2 

i 

a 

2 

G 

8 

G 

■1 

-t } 


Kcvt fescue (Cliew- 










ings) 

4 

2 

H 

4 

1 

2 

4 

S 

35 

Tall fescue (indi¬ 










genous) ... 

j. 

1 

0 

2. 

3 

2 

7 

7 ) 


Tall rescue (com- 








( 

r 

30 

rhercinl) 

1 . 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 \ 



” m/lxtu/vc (jcmmnerclaJ') 

lb. per acre 

t * Ib.ffdure ’ ’ /h Irtit ir. {indajenmid) 

lb, per ar 

Italian rye grass 

- 2 

Perennial rye grass - - 8 

Perennial lye grass 

- G 

Crested dogstail - - - 6 

Gockstoot 

- 8 

Rr)Ugh stalked meadow grass - 2 

Timothy 

- 4 

Alontgomery red cloyer - 4 

English late flowering red 
■ clover - - - - 4 

Wild white clover - - 2 

Alsyke clover 

- Ih 

Total - - - 20 

Wild white clover - 



Total - 

: _ 26 ■ 

J Bx'y stems only^ on green foliage. 


Total 
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GRASS LAND IMPROVEMENT IN THE 

WEST RIDING. 

J. C. L-snn, M.Se. (Agric.), 

Late of Leeds University, 
and 

D. Andbeson Li3:nn, B.Sc. (Lend.), N.D.A. fHons.), 

Late of Armstrong College, Netucastle-on-Tyne. 

Dd’eing the last few years attention has repeatedly been called 
to the need for lime in many parts of England; but the question 
of cost has alwaj’-s been recognised as a serious factor, and has 
undoubtedly prevented the extensive liming of, at any rate, 
poor hill land. In this article it is hoped to show that, in 
certain large tracts of the West Riding of Yorkshu'e, liming is 
an economic proposition, and that—^particularly now that 
special facilities are offered by the Government to encourage 
co-operative liming—^it might with great advantage become a 
more common operation in the district under consideration, 
and no doubt also in other parts of the country w'here similar 
conditions prevail. 

The district to which the present remarks refer is a tract of 
some 1,100 square miles, with Skipton-in-Craven as its approxi¬ 
mate centre. It is a hilly area, consisting mainly of rough 
pasture and moorland, intersected by the fertile valleys of the 
upper reaches of the Kidd, Wharfe, Aire and Ribble. Although 
in Skipton the average annual rainfall is 38 in., on much of 
the surrounding higher land it is considerably heavier. 

Types of Pasture. —The two main types of geological forma¬ 
tion are Millstone Grit and Mountain Limestone, the former 
lying mainly to the south-east, and the latter to the north-west. 
Between the tops of the hills—^which on the Millstone Grit 
are covered with heather, and on the Limestone formation 
mainly with a thin and wiry carpet of fine fescues—and the 
rich valley soils, there lie extensive areas of unproductive rough 
pasture in which the first and most serious limiting factor is 
undoubtedly want of lime. These pastures fall naturally into 
two types, according to the predominant constituent of the 
herbage. The first is known in the district as “ White Bent 
Land,” and grows from 30 per cent, to 60 per cent, of mat grass 
or white bent {Nardus stricta), together with an admixture of 
sheep’s fescue {Festuca ovina), heath bedstraw (Oalium saxatile), 
field wOodrush (Luzula campestris), and tormentil (Potentilla 
tormentilla). In the second typ§ the dominant constituent of 
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the herbage is co-iiimon bent {Agrostis, spp.), and this may eoii- 
veniently be termed Agrostis pasture/'^ With both types is 
associated a continuous fibrous mat of undecayed vegetable 
matter, wliicdi may vary in thickness from 1 in. to 3 in., and 
which is practically impermeable to all but the heaviest rain¬ 
fall. 

Botanical analyses'^ were made of typical examples of the 
improveixient of such land by lime and, in two cases, by lime 
and slag, A summary of certain of the results obtained is 
given in Tables I and II. It should be understood that the 
botanical analyses and rental values for each case refer to 
different parts of the same field; the first being that of the 
original untreated portion, and the others the limed, or limed 
and slagged, areas, as indicated under ‘‘ Treatment/’ 

Tt should be stated that the rental values, where these could 
be ascertained, -were in some cases actual, and in others esti¬ 
mated either hy the tenants or the owners. 

Lime Requirement.—In regard to the amelioration of white 
bent land, draining, in some cases, must be the initial step; 
but it is very doubtful wdiether this wmuld be an economic pro¬ 
position at the present time. Of such wdiite bent land as is dry, 
it may be Imiefly said that the api3licatioii of lime is the usual 
mode of improvement; and it is a common belief in the district 
that basic slag applied to such land without a pi^evious dressing 
of lime fails to evoke any response. This opinion was sup¬ 
ported by several cases examined, where it was impossible to 
detect, either by the or by botanical analyses, any result 
from dressings of slag alone. In forming an estimate of the 
amount of lime required by the type of land under considera¬ 
tion, the (|Ua/ntity of fescue |)resent is to some extent a guide. 
As the percentage of fescue in tire herbage increases, that of 
wliite 1,>ent decreases; and in general it is found that less lime 
is ri:‘qnired on land growing a considerable amount of fescue 
tban on pastures vvliere this grass is less conspicuous and white 
bent is more decidedly dominant. As a rule white bent land 
has a lime-requirement of not less than 40 cwt. of quicklime 
per acre, and in many cases this figure is far exceeded. 

Suitable Brassing^ of Lime. — ^In former days, when good 
small lime was obtainable for 3>s. or 4s. per ton, it was not 
unusual to apply as much as 10 tons per acre, and 8 tons was 

For fuller details see “ Observations on the Improvement of Poor Pastni’es in 
the West Biding of yorksliire,” by .T. O, aiKl D, A. Lynn: of Applied 

Biologij. July, 1934, 
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a oustoinarv dose. With the disuse of farm kilns, and the rise 
in price, such heavy dre.ssingR are not likely to be used again, 
nor are they necessary. In this connection, however, it is 
interesting to note that lime has recently been produced on a 
Yoi-kshire faim at a cost of little more than 10s. per ton;'* and 
there is no doubt that many of the farm kilns that have long 
been closed might with advantage again be wrorked. On average 
land growing 30-40 per cent, of white bent, 15-20 per cent, of 
fe.scue, and a conspicuous amount of heath bedstraw, field 
w-'oodrnsh, and tormentil, 3 tons per acre of good luni]j lime 
may be regarded as an adequate dressing, it followed up when 
the roughness begins to break —which may be from two to 
four 3’ears later—with 10 c-wt. of basic slag. By this method 
better results arc olhained, and at less expense, than by apply¬ 
ing a greater quantity of lime alone. In cases where small lime 
is used, 4, 5, or 6 tons pei’ acre may be the necessary dressing 
equivalent to 8 tons of good lump lime, according to sample. 
That small lime varies considerably in composition may he * 
gathAed from the following analyses! :— 




Oxide of Lime ... 

8S.51 

75 52 

59.59 

Oxide of Manganese 

1.28 

1.21 

t race 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 

1.9S 

3 1.18 

18.66 

Insoluble material 

5.64 

8.18 

11.45 

Carbonic Acid ... 

1.12 

1.13 

2.07 

Moisture, etc. 

1.47 

2.75 

8.23 

Total 

10i>.n0 

lObOO 

100.00 


Cost of Liming. —In 1922, when the present investigations 
were carried out, good small lime w'as m most cases the most 
economical form of lime feu- agricultural pxirposes. Excellent 
sam])les wme examined both at the kiln and in the process of 
distribution in the field, which had been on offer at 12s. 6d. 
per toiv oil rail, as couqiared with lump lime at 32s. and ground 
lime at 52s. At the present time, how’-ever, similar small lime 
is bi’inging from 16s. to 17s. 6d., lump lime 35s., and ground 
lime 45s.; and there is therefore little to, choose on the score of 
economy between small and lump lime, either of these ‘being 
preferable to ground lime. In cases where the cartage is 
heav\, henvever, lump lime, despite its greater price per ton, 
may prove cheaifor than small lime on account of the smaller 
quantity required. To the cost of the lime that of labour and 

^ “ Lime Burniiip: on a Yorkshire Farm,’’ by A. G-. Huston, B.A., D.Sc^jj 
this Jonrnal^ November, 1924. 

t Leeds University Bulletin No. 107 : ‘‘The Need for Jihne on Yorkshire Boils,” 
by Dr J, A. Hanley. 
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distribution must be added; and while it is realised that these 
must vary considerably according to local circumstances, 10s. 
per ton may be taken as a fair average for the district, as rail 
charges over big areas are not incurred. Thus if 3 tons per acre 
of lump lime at. 83s. per ton be applied, adding 10s. per ton for 
labour and distribution, the cost per acre amounts to dG6 9s.; 
a further outlay of 30s. Ijeing required later when the land is in 
condition to receive slag. The total cost of the improvement 
thus amounts to £.1 19s. Using 6 tons of small lime, in place of 
3 tons of lump lime, the cost may be estimated as follows :— 


5 tons smrill. limo at 


s. 

3 6 

d. 

0 

per 

ton — 

£ s. 

4 0 

d. 

0 . 

Giirtage and distribution 


10 

0 

j:>e.r 

ton — 

2 10 

0 

10 cwt. basic slag 


3 0 

0 

per 

ton = 

1 10 

0 






[ = 

8 0 

0 per ac 


Thus, under ordinary circumstances, it appears to be im¬ 
material wliich of these two forms is used at the present time. 

Results on White Bent Pasture.—Rough white bent land 
responds but slowly to treatment, and the effect of the lime is 
sometimes not striking for three or four years. Frequently, 
however, close scrutiny will reveal some improvement in the 
second year, as evidenced by the breaking up of the mat, the 
greener appearance of the herbage, the decreasing prominence 
of white bent, heath bedstraw, and tormentil, and the presence 
of small clover plants here and there. On the other hand, such 
treatment' on sound land, particularly if of the heavier type, 
will, when helped by judicious and skilful mixed stocking, 
maintain a state of fertility for as long as forty years. Occa¬ 
sional further and lighter dressings of basic slag will effectually 
prevent any deterioration from taking place. 

As an example of the duration of the action of lime alone, 
reference may be made to Case B. Although in this instance 
the soil is l)y no means heavy the effect of lime is still very 
evident sixty years after its application. Prom information 
obtained, it is.certain that little deterioration, if any, had taken 
place up to ten years ago; but latterly the soil has shown signs 
of becoming exhausted of lime once more, as indicated by the 
reappearance of such weeds as heath bedstraw, field woodrush, 
and sheep’s sorrel (Rumex acetosella), the reduction of the per¬ 
centage of clover and a tendency to mat-formation. 

It is probable that the “lime alone “ portion of Case A,- 
Table I, is also beginning to revert. This portion was limed 
in 1874, and has thus remained in good condition for about fifty 
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years. As will be seen from the botanical analyses, a. dressing 
of baeic sbig applied to the limed area in 1922 has not only 
checked any tendenc.\' towards defcei'ioration, but lia;S effected 
a big improAT^ineiit. It is a.' commoii experience in this 
district that sbig apjlied to land which ha;S been limed many 
years ago ivroduces an excellent result. 


Profit Obtained from Limmg.^It may be calculated that 
lime followed by slag will, over a period of 45 years increase 
the rental value of the pasture by from. 10s. to 15s. per acre, 
per annum , for 40 years of that j3eriod; or, from 9s, to 13s. 4d. 
for the whole. Reckoning the cost of treatment at 160s. j)er 
acre, and the interest on this sum at 5 pei’ cent, per airniim 
(i.e., 8s.) it will be seen that, where the improvement is cal¬ 
culated at 13s. 4d. per acre, the profit according to the 
enhanced rental value is 5s, 4d. per annum; and where the 
irnpi'overnent is estimated at 9s. the profit is Is. The actual 
profits occasioned by the better grazing produced and its effect 
upon the stock will, however, be considerably greater than 
these figures indicate; and there is no doubt that, although 
there are areas of land diffictilt of access, \yhere the labour 
involved is too costly to permit of profitable liming, there are 
also extensive tracts which can, at present prices, be econo¬ 
mically iiAproved. 

Treafcmeii.t and Besults with Agrostis Pasture. —The treat¬ 
ment of Agrostis pasture is not so straightforward as that of 
white bent land. There are large areas of Agrostis pasture in 
the West ’Ridiiig which, like white bent land, need lime, and 
will .not respond to slog without it. On the other hand, there 
are iiomerous examples of the success of slag alone on such 
land (see Case G, Table II), and observel;ioiis in the district 
tend to show that on certain types of Agrostis laud heavier 
dressings of slag would junbably give a satisfactory result wlierc 
the ciistoinary 10 cwt. fails. iVgrostis mats differ greatly not 
only in depth ljut in their constitution ; and as to some extent 
the lime requirement varies accordingly, the latter is no doubt 
BOine index to the mode of treatment to be pursued. Where 
the mat seems sufficiently open in texture, or thin enough to 
allow water to penetrate, the probability is that slag will be 
successful. There are cases of Agrostis pasture wdiere the mat 
is not thick, or not very dense, and the underlying soil is 
suitable, when slag may with confidence be advised. There are 
others wdiere the mat exceeds 2 in. in depth and is tough and 
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impenetrable, when it may be stated decisiTely that slag will 
produce no result. Between these extremes many instances 
occur in which it is impossible, without experiment, to decide 
whether or not basic slag will prove successful; and in all such 
cases a safe method is to apply an initial dressing of lime and 
to follow it with basic slag two or three years later. Often as 
little as 1-2 tons of ground burnt lime, or 2-8 tons small lime, 
or 2-4 tons ground limestone per acre is a sufficient dressing 
to open the way for slag*. Ijump lime, if less than two tons 
per acre be required, is not recommepded on account of the 
difficulty of even spreading. 

In general Agrostis pastures arc*more amenable to treatment 
than white bent land, and rather lighter dressings of lime may 
be used. Except on the vrorst dypes where the mat is more 
than 3 in. in thickness (which are not common in the 
district under consideration) dressings of 2-2| tons of lump 
lime, or the equivalent application of small lime, with a sub¬ 
sequent dose of slag, will be found sufficient. 

It is iiitex^esting to notice (vide Case H, Table II) that fields 
on the jMountain Limestone formation frequently respond to 
lime as well as those on other soils in this district. Wherever 
there is a depth of more than 6 in. of soil, even though lime¬ 
stone mav be the underlying rock, the heibage may show all 
the evidence of lack of lime. 

The tenant in Case H found that since the application of 
lime his sheep, particularly the lambs, throve much better than 
previously: and that whereas before the improvement the field 
wmild carry only in-calf cow^s, it was now able to support cows 
in milk during the best months of the year. In view of the 
fact that sucli an experience is by no means uncommon in the 
district, it is interesting to speculate as to how far the addition 
of lime to impoverished soil affects the lime content of the 
herbage, and ultimately influences animal metabolism. 
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ENSILAGE.—VI: THE CHEMISTRY OF 

SILAGE. 

Heseebt Eeksst Woobmajs, Ph.D., D.Se., 

Animal Nutrition Research Institute, Cambridge University. 

The unfortunate histoiy of the earliest attempts to make silage 
in this country lends point to the contention that the successful 
ineiusion of ensilage in farming j^ractice must be based on an 
intelligent understanding of the changes which occur during the 
preservation of crops by this method. It will therefore be the 
endeavour of the writer in this article to deal with certain 
chemical and nutritional aspects of the silage question in as 
simple a manner as possible, -avoiding, as far as is practicable, 
the use of technical phraseology. 

The Changes -which occur in a Crop during Ensilage.—The 
changes -which modify the character of a green crop during its 
conversion into silage are brought about by the operation of three 
factors :— 

(1) The Respiration of the Living Plant Cells. —-When the 
chafied crop is filled into the silo, the cells of the plant'material 
continue to live for some time, and their respiration actmty 
leads to a portion of the carbohydrate of the crop (sugar, starch, 
etc.) being conveided into carbon dioxide and water by combina¬ 
tion -«,’ith atmospheric oxygen. This change is accompanied by the 
production of heat, the latter being responsible for the familiar 
phenomenon known as self-heating in the mass of material. 
It is clear therefore that heating impHes destruction of carbo¬ 
hydrate and the loss of important nutrient matter. The ne-w 
electrical process for making silage seeks to ob-viate self-heating 
and the consequent loss of carbohydrate by causing the tem¬ 
perature of the chaffed fodder to be raised artificially to 50° C. 
(122° F.) by the passage of the electric current; at this tem¬ 
perature the plant cells die and respiratory activity is no longer 
possible. 

In view of the fact that respiration is an oxidative process, 
it follows that the extent to which the change occurs will depend 
largely on the supply of air remaining in the crop after filling 
into the silo. Thus, if the crop is comparatively dry, it does not 
pack so tightly and consequently more air is retained. In such 
a case, a relatively high temperature may be attained in the 
silo. A similar result -will be obtained if the process of filling 
the silo is carried out in stages instead of continuously. On 
the other hand, the ensiling of an immature sappy crop, which 
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settles dcvvii compactly and thereby leads to a more thorough 
exclusion of aii, is asiially associated with a low temperature 
rise» These considerations are of importance in view of the 
influence oi the temperature of fermentadon on the quadity and 
type of the resulting silage. 

f2) The Activity of Plant Enzymes. —All fresh plant materials 
contain substances known as enzymes, which continue to act 
after the death of tlie plant cel] and w^hich are able to bring 
about a breakdown of the complex constituents of the crop in 
much the same way as the ingredients of a foodstuff are broken 
down during digestion. During ensilage, for instance, the pro- 
tein constituent of the crop is acted on by enzymes and to an 
appreciable extent is converted into the same simple materials 
famiuo acids) as are produced when protein is digested in the 
animal organism. It should perhaps be pointed out that these 
amino acids are for the most part neutral substances and are in 
no way responsible for the acidity of silage. The protein of the 
crop may therefore be regarded as undergoing, in part, a pre- 
digestion in the silo, though it is questionable whether any 
particular advantage attaches to this change from the point of 
view of nutrition. It is of interest to note in passing the cTaim 
put forw^ard on behalf of the electro-silo, namely, that it enables 
the protein of Ih^ crop to be preserved in an entirely unchanged 
condition. 

(3) The Activity of Bacteria and Ftmgi. —The production of 
organic acids is perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
changes occurring in the silo. This is partly attiibiited to the 
incomplete oxidation of carbohydrate during cell respiration in an 
insufficient supply of oxygon, and partly to the action of micro¬ 
organisms on the carbohydrate of the crop. The organic acids 
which may arise during the conversion of a crop into silage 
are :—- 

{a) Acetic acid (the acid of vinegar, possessing a sharp acidic smell); 

(&) Propionic acid (similar in properties to acetic acid) ; 

ic) Butyric acid (contained in rancid butter and possessing an 
ofEcnsive smell) ; and 

{d) Lactic acid (the acid of sour milk, possessing little or no smell, but 
having a sharp acidic taste). 

fa), (h) and fc) are usually referred to as volatile acids, whilst 
lactic acid is termed a non-volatile acid. With sour silage, the 
lactic acid is present in smaller amount than the sum of the 
volatile acids, the latter being mainly composed of butyric acid* 
In nearly all cases of unspoilt tower silage, however, lactic acid 
is present in excess, often very appreciable, of the volatile acids, 
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tlie latter consisting almost wholly of acetic acid. Jii -pTo-perly 
made tower silage, hiityric acid should be entirely absent. These 
features are broughi: out in Table I, which gives typical ligiires 
for the amounts of organic acids present in good maize siiag’e. 

Taule I.—IN Maize 

Per V",'///. oS najist Sih'i.gr. 

Acetic acid ... ... ... ... ... 0.41 

Prouiuiiic acid ... ... ... ... ... 0.04 

Bat 3 "ric acid. ... ... ... ... O.lHJ 

Lactic add ... ... ... ... ... 1.089 

Much v\-ork still requires to be done in regard to the elucidation 
of the factors which determine the course of fermentation in the 
silo. A promising line of investigation is suggested by the 
possibility of being able to bring about a desired kind of fermen¬ 
tation by inoculating the green fodder with preparations con¬ 
taining pure cultures of bacteria. Amongst a number of 
partially established results, one fact stands out as having been 
demonstrated with a fair degi-ee of certainty, namely, that the 
fermentation is dominated by the lactic bacteria when the tem¬ 
perature in the silo rises above 50° C. (122° F.). Such a con¬ 
dition is unfavourable to the activity of other types of micro¬ 
organisms, and it is this consideration which explains the 
production of sweet silage in the stack and in the eleetro-silo. 
On the other hand, when only low temperatures are attained 
(as with succulent, immature forage) the course of fermentation 
is more uncertain, and sour silage, containing the offensive¬ 
smelling butyric acid, may result. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised, however, that the pro¬ 
duction of good silage may also be associated with low tempera¬ 
tures of fermentation, as is the case with two excellent types 
of oat and tare silage, namely, the green fruity and acid brown 
varieties. In the production of these types, however, due care 
must be exercised in ensiling the crop at the proper stage of 
maturity. 

The foregoing account by no means exhausts the possibilities 
in regard to bacterial activity in the silo. It is recognised that 
the less resistant forms of fibre (cellulose) may be attacked 
and broken down by bacteria. Furthermore, where the tem¬ 
perature of fermentation is low, certain undesirable micro¬ 
organisms may become active and bring about changes of a 
putrefactive choraeter, giving rise to ammonia and allied sub¬ 
stances of a useless and sometimes harmful character. These 
changes are brought about at the expense of the valuable protein 
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coiist.ituent& and tlieir digeslion products, and abnndaiil evidence 
tjf such activity i» obtained 'when sour clamp siiuge is submitted 
.o tinaljsis. In ail types oi‘ unspoilt to’wer silage, however, the 
amount ol aunuonia is exceedingly small. Other fermentative 
ciiangos may lead to the production of small amounts of frag- 
i-ant-smelling substances which confer on the sfiage an extremely 
X'leasant and palatable character. Such changes occur during 
the production of green fruity oat and tare silage. 

-Inocher interesting change, strictly chemical in character and 
possessing no nutritional significance, is that which concerns 
the chlorophyll constituent. As a consequence of the action 
of the organic acids arising during preserva.tion. the green 
pigment is transformed into a magnesium-free pigment 
(phajophytin). Since the latter may exist in forms varying in 
colour from olive green to yellowish-brown and brownish-black. 
It follows that the colour of silage does not constitute a safe 
guide in regard to quality. 

Before dismissing this phase of the subject, a word maj’ be 
said on the subject of mould in silage. Spoiling by mould 
activity only occurs when air is permitted free access to the 
cbafied crop. In such a case the mass may become distinctly 
alkaline instead of acid and the material is thereby rendered 
unfit for consumption. In the tower silo, however, this type 
of activity only affects the surface layer, and good acidic silage 
is encountered at a depth of a few inches. In the making of 
stack silage, on the other hand, considerable wastage may occur 
as a result of mould action, especially if the stack be carelessly 
finished off. 

Feeding Value of Silage. —The older literature the subject 
gives the impression that silage necessarily possesses an appre¬ 
ciably poorer nutritiAre value than the green crop from which 
it is made. This impression still lingers in the minds of many 
farmers, who on that account are inclined to regard ensilage as 
a practice only to be adopted when it is forced on them by 
adverse weather conditions. Although the sour silage charac¬ 
teristic of the early attempts to naake^ silage in this country 
undoubtedly possessed a feeding value decidedly inferior to that 
of the green crop, it is necessary to bear in afind that such 
material would nowadays be regarded as partially spoilt silage. 
There is every reason to believe that good tower silage is little, 
if at all, inferior in nutritive value to the green crop from 
which it has been made. Strong evidence in support of this 
view is afforded by the results of an investigation carried out 
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a y^r or two ago a,t Cambridge, when detej miiiations were made 
of the digestibility of green oats and tares and also of hay and 
siiago made from the oat and tare crop. The conditions of the 
esperimeiit were so arranged as to make possible a fair com¬ 
parison of the feeding values of the thi'ee types of fodder. 
Table II gives the results in terms of digestion coefficients. The 
reader should be reminded that the digestion coefficient of a 
given food constituent i-epresents the number of parts of that 
constituent which are digested per 100 parts consumed. The 
silage was the green fruity type. 


T Aij LE II.-D IGES'IlO 

X CoEFK5eiE> 
Oat 

ITS OF C-REEX FoDOEI 

AND Taei: Ciior. 

Hay and 


oiifs 

Onf' ayia- 

Oat and ta, 


and tares 

tare haij 

H'iiajje 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Dry matter 

63.7 

05.0 

04.1 

Protein 

03.1 

08,2 

05.1 

Crude Oil 

51.9 

30.8 

i 0.4 

C arboliy drate 

70.5 

71.3 

70.5 

Fibre 

47.6 

58,7 

57.1 


From the above data the following conclusions may be drawn :— 

(1) The digestibility of the dry matter is of the same order 
in all three cases. 

(2) There is no serious difference in the degree to which the 
protein of the three fodders is digested. 

(8) The digestibility of the oil fraction is greatest in the case 
of the silage, though it must be remembered that the ether 
extract of silage is composed almost wholly of organic acids. 

(4) The carbohydrates of the hay and silage are approximately 
of equal digestibility, and in both eases the digestibility is some¬ 
what lower (but not to such an extent as was thought formerly) 
than that of fhe corresponding fraction of the green forage. 

(5) The fibre constituents of the hay and silage are almost 
equally digested, but the fibre of the fresh green crop possesses 
an appreciably lower digestibility. This finding confirms the 
supposition that heating in the stack and in the silo leads to a 
definite increase in fibre digestibility. In view of the fact that 
such fodders contain large amounts of fibre, this increase of 
digestibility becomes of* considerable significance. 

If the productive values of the three fodders be calculated in 
terms of poury^s of starch by the help of the digestion coeffi¬ 
cients, it is found that the green fodder and silage possess almost 
equal nutritive alue, whereas the hay is slightly inferior to both. 
This slight superiority of rilage over hay has been confirmed 
not only by measurements of the -available energy stored up 
in the two ieeding-stuffs, hut also by the results of long-period 
feeding trials carried out on the University Farm at Cambridge. 
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Interesting results (as jet nnpublislied) have been obtained 
recently in connection with the digestibility of sweet rye grass 
and clover silage made in the stack. The diy matter was found 
to be only 47 per cent, digestible, and a notable feature of the 
results was the abnormallj* low digestion eoefideient of the pro¬ 
tein, namely, 12.2 per cent. The silage contained 4.28 per cent, 
of protein and it follows that the content of digestible protein, 
was only 0.52 per cent. It was demonstrated beyond .doubt that 
a big depression of protein digestibility occurred as a result of 
changes taking place in the stack silo, and a tentative explanation 
}a.as been put forward which is based on a consideration of the- 
abnormally high temperature attained in this particular stack 
(viz., 80° C, = 176° F.). The fall in digestibility may have been 
due to the exposure of the protein of the crop to thig degree of 
heat over a protracted period and if, in the light of future work 
the explanation proves correct, it follows that there is a two¬ 
fold reason why the temperature of the stack should not be 
alloi^’ed to rise much beyond the temperature requisite for the 
pi'oduction of sweet silage (viz., 50° C,=122° F.). An unneces¬ 
sarily high temperature implies tindne destruction of carbo¬ 
hydrate and may further cause an appreciable depression of the 
digestibility of the protein constituents « , 

Losses of Nutrient Constituents in the Silo. —From what 
has been said, it is clear that the ensilage of a crop must result 
in losses of nutrient matter (e.f/., carbohydrate), but that the 
residual silage, if unspoilt, need not possess, weight for weight 
of dry foodstuff, a feeding value much inferior to that of the 
green crop. In considering the losses which are^ incidental to 
ensilage, it must also be borne in mind that losses of a similar- 
magnitude ocQur during the conversion of a green crop into hay. 
In Table HI are shown thQ average results of several investi¬ 
gations into the changes which occur during the conversion of 
oats and tares into green fruity and acid brown silage. 

Table IIT.—Gains ok Losses in Silage Production. 


Dry matter 

Green fruit if 
percentage gain or loss; 

u4ei(i hmmi 

percentage gain or loss*. 

_11.2 

— 7.7 

Crude protein (including amides) 

--- 8.2 

0,0 

Crude oil (mainly organic acids') 

+ 52.4 

+ 45.0 

Carbohydrate 

—19.1 

—14.7 

Fibre 

— 5.5 

— G.O 

Ash {inorganic salts) 

True protein (crude protein 

— 9.2 

0.0 

minus amides) 

Amides (mainly digestion 

—41.0 

—28.4 

products of true protein) ,,, 

+ 85.3 

+ 96.0 . 
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3}he general significance of the data in Table III will be 
■ appreciated in the light of what has been written in the first 
section of this article. The figures bring out very clearly the 
essential differences between the chemical processes by which 
.the two kinds of silage are produced. The loss of dry matter 
is greater in making the green fruity silage than that associated 
with the production of the acid brown type. This difference is 
largely a result of the more copious drainage which accompanies 
the ensilage of the less mature and more succulent crop, and 
further evidence of this is afforded by a study of the losses of 
crude protein and inorganic salts. Appreciable losses of these 
constituents occur in the production of green fruity silage, whilst 
with the acid brown variety the losses are nil. Conditions of 
immaturity appear to favour the splitting up of carbohydrate and 
true protein, and the figui-es for amides show that drainage 
away of juice must deprive the green fruity silage of substantial 
amounts of these soluble nitrogenous products. 

The question of drainage from the silo is an urgent problem 
awaiting satisfactory solution. Work at Aberdeen has "demon¬ 
strated that very large amounts of phosphates and lime and 
potash compounds may be lost as a result of juice drainage, and 
it. follows that oi^ly by reducing the running off of juice to a 
minimum can the valuable inorganic constituents of the green 
crop be conserved. In this connection it is claimed that if a 
crop be ensiled in a concrete silo not provided with a drain, the 
expressed juice which would otherwise run off and be wasted 
is ultimately reabsorbed bx"' the mass of silage. This points 
tlm way to the production of any type of silage with minimum 
losses, though it is not by any means certain that the retention 
of large volumes of acidic juice in this manner would affect the 
palatability of the silage beneficially. Furthermore, if the silage 
.were used for stock at too early a date after filling, there might 
be a danger of the mateiial in the low'er part of the silo being 
very wet. The whole question of di-ainage from the silo is 
receiving -attention at the present time. » 

Tlie cutting of an oat and tare crop at a comparatively im¬ 
mature stage for the production of green fruity silage means 
not only bigger losses of dry matter during ensilage. But also 
.the ensiling of a smaller weight of forage per acre than would 
he dealt with if the crop were cut at a maturer stage for acid 
brown silage. Against these considerations, however, must he 
set the fact that green fruity silage is distinctly superior to the 
-acid brown type in regard to palatability, cligestibilitv and 
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nutritive value, the leeding values being roughly in the ratio of 
7 :5. 

As might be expected, the biggest losses of dry matter are 
associated vith the production of sour silage. In the making of 
sour clamp silage from oats and tares, a 20-25 per cent, loss was 
measured, this figure representing the combined effects of fer¬ 
mentation and drainage and not taking into account actual 
wastage by spoiling. The smallest loss hitherto recorded in the 
Cambridge investigations was a 5 per cent, dry matter loss 
during the conversion of sunflowers into silage. The latter, 
however, was of a fibrous and woody nature, and on that account 
was little relished by stock. 


*■ 
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RATS. 

Peofessoe J. Ahthue Thosison, M.A., LL.D., 

Usiiversity of Aberdeen. * 

Bx far the most injurious animals in Britain are the rats, and 
in spite of the energetic measures taken to reduce their numbers 
they remain a very serious menace. They destroy enormous 
quantities of stored food, and spoil much more than they destroy; 
they do great daujage to property by burrowing and gnawing; 
and they are vehicles of several formidable diseases. They 
multiply prodigiously, and there is probably one rat at least for 
each member of our population. They are continually being 
introduced afresh from •foreign countries. 

The Black Eat.—Xeither of the rats now represented in 
Britain can be called a native. Both are aliens from the East, 
and the first to come was the Black Eat (Itattus rattus), whose 
arrival in this country dates from the time of the Crusades. In 
the Mediterranean region and in the East it is represented by 
varieties of a much lighter colour. Thus the Alexandrine variety, 
frequenting Asia Minor and North Africa, is brownish-grey on 
the back, and the Eooi Eat of the Mediterranean .region has the 
same part of its body yellowish- or reddish-brown. It seems 
that the black dress was acquired after the originally hght- 
coloured Rattus rattjis got a footing in colder countries, but it 
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must be kept in mind that many of the “ Black Eats ” (Rflttus 
rattus) in Britain are actually brown, and many of the Brown 
Rats {Rattus norvegicm) are black. This is a source of 
frequent confusion, and shows that little importance can, be 
attached to the colour until the species has been identified on 
other grounds, to be referred to later. For many years the 
black rat was a serious pest in Britain, as in Europe generally, 
not only because of its destmctiveness but because it harboured 
the microbe of the plague ,(or Black Death). In the early 
eighteenth century, however, its rival the brown rat was intro¬ 
duced, and within fifty years this newcomer had prevailed. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century the black rat was 
a great rarity in Great Britain. In several places, &-g-, at 
Yarmouth, it has become common again , being introduced afresh 
by ships. Its climbing powers favour its pi-evalence as a ship rat, 
and in this respect it is more successful than its cousin. 

The Brown Rat.—The original home of the Brown Eat 
(Rattus norvegiciis) is in temperate Asia, and wild forms are 
still abundant in the region between the Caspian Sea and Tobolsk, 
and also to the west of Lake Baikal. It has become closely 
associated with man, and has been his shadow wherever he has 
sailed. It was not known in Westtoi Europe till 1716, nor in 
Britain before 1728.' The colder the country the closer is the 
dependence of the brown rat on man. 

Darwin referred to the internecine struggle for existence 
between the brown rat and the black rat, which resulted in the 
latter becoming almost extinct in Britain. But four points must 
be kept in mind: (1) the brown rat Is the hardier species, more 
of an outdoor creature and indifferent to the wetness of sewers 
and the like; (2) the brown rat is more of a burrower, and 
therefore less baulked than the black rat by barriers of stone 
and lime: (3) the brown rat is a much more indiscriminate eater; 
and (4) it is more plastic and tamable, as is well seen in the 
behaviour of its albino derivative the “ white rat.” No doubt 
the two species will fight when they must, but it is too simple 
to say that the brown rat directly killed off the black rat in 
the struggle for existence. • As Dr. Chalmers Mitchell says: 
” Each species- has its different aptitudes, capacities and 
preferences, and each insinuates itself into the most suitable 
environment.* Possibly the extension of sewers and drains in 
this country has been a major cause of the greater success of the 
brown rat.” Moreover, we eaimot forget that the black rat is 
becoming common again in some places. 
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How to Distinguish. Black and Brown Species. 


Black Eat (Mattus rattus). 

Smaller, of slim build, with, 
sharp muzzle. 

Ears large, naked, almost trans¬ 
lucent, reaching or covering eyes 
when pressed forwards. 

Tail slender, at least as long as 
head and body. 

Pads on soles of feet relatively 
large. 

Many slender grooved bidstles in 
the soft fur. Usually ten teats. 

Adult weight rarely ’ over eight 
ounces. 


Brown Bat {Mattus norvegiciis). 
Larger, of heavier build, with 
blunt muzzle. 

Ears small, hairy, thick, hardly 
3 eacliing the eyes w^hen pressed 
forwards. 

Tail stout, never so long as 
head and body. 

Pads on the soles relatively 
small. 

Grooved bristles fewer and 
more slender. Usually twelve 
teats. 

• Adult weight normally 14-17 
ounces. 


The two species are nearly related, but they differ through and 
through—even in the crystals that form when their blood is 
dried. There are marked differences in the skulls and teeth, but. 
to appreciate these requires some apprenticeship. For details we 
refer to M. A. G. Hinton’s Eats and Mice,” in the British 
Museum Economic Series, 1918, price Is., a very satisfactory 
guide. We must notice again that no reliance can be placed on 
differences in colour; and that differences in size and weight 
cannot be much utilised unless one knows that the contrasted 
animals are of the same age. A brown rat .of thirty ounces is 
not uncommon, and one of 2 lb. 12 oz. has been recorded. 

There should be no possibility of mixing up either of the rats 
with the Water Vole {Arvicola amphibius), badly called the 
Water Eat.” For the water vole is a heavily-built animal, 
•marked by a broad head, * a blunt muzzle, inconspicuous ears, 
and a tail with a good deal of hair. It is not infrequently found 
exploring in fields at a distance from the water. 

Habits of Brown Rats. —^Eats are most active in the darkness 
.or semi-darkness. Their eyes can make much of dim light; 
and they have acute tactile sensitiveness in their whisker-hairs 
(or vilJrissse) and in their feet. They usually spend much of the 
day in their holes or burrows, resting and sleeping, and they 
often make comfortably lined nests. They often collect stores 
of food. In their coining and going in the open they make runs, 
which are marked by their, spindle-shaped droppings. Their 
inclination to keep to these wonted paths makes trapping easier, 
but everyone knows of their suspicious wariness. 

They are practically omnivorous, though vegetarian in -wild 
conditions. The chisel-edged incisors are well adapted for 
•gnawing, and part of the rat’s activity in this direction, which 
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sometimes seems gratuitous, is necessary in order to keep the 
epntinuously growing incisor teeth from becoming too long. 
When the upper and lower teeth fail to meet properly strange 
overgrowths occur which sometimes end fatally. Eats may 
attack hard wood, lead pipes, bricks, and cement; but what they 
gnaw in such eases is not swallowed. 

The brown rat is not such a clever climber as its cousin, but 
still it can do Wonders. It is a better bunnwer than the black 
rat and is much more inclined to take to the water. It swims 
and dives well, and follows water-courses in spreading from place 
to place. Although it often lives among filth, it is by inclinatioir 
a cleanly animal, and makes a habit of bathing whenever it 
gets a chance. There is often a spring movement of rats from, 
human habitations to the open country and a return to shelter 
in autumn. There is often a vigorous hunting of small animals 
in the open and a not inconsiderable destruction of eggs and 
young birds. The seasonal movement is to be distinguished from 
- tvpkking from one locality to another when overcrowding 
becomes intolerable, or when something occurs that makes flitting 
desirable. There are records of a unanimous departure from 
a haunt where the mortality from poisoning had been great. 

Eats are sociable among themselves, though there is evidently 
an instinct which prompts them to kill and devour the maimed or 
weakly. Eecords of their “ courage ” in attacking man are 
probably misunderstandings, for the circumstances usually point 
to the desperate boldness of starvation. Moreover such abnor¬ 
malities of appetite as attacking the feet of elephants are apt t-o 
seem stranger than they really are, for it is very improbable 
that it oeeiirs to the rat that it is gnawing at the toes of a 
giant mammal! There is no doubt, however, as to the I’esouree- 
fulness, ingenuity, and educability of rats. They form associa¬ 
tions I’eadily and they can learn in a short time to scamper 
through the passages of a Hampton Court maze. 

Family Afiairs.—^Brown rats may be sexually mature when, 
three and a half or four months old, and they can breed all 
round the year. The sexual season for a particular female 
extends for about nine months, and “ heat ” occurs at 
intervals of about ten days. The male is alw-ays ready to pair. 
The female cannot be impregnated except at the period of 
“ heat,” which lasts for only a few hours. The period of 
gestation is about three weeks, and the female is ready to be 
impregnated within' a few hours of the birth of a litter. The 
average number in a- litter is eight, .but there are often a dozen r 
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and there may be five or f-ix litters in a year. The female 
ceases to be fertile as she grows older—a fact sometimes over¬ 
looked in estimating the rate of multiplication. She is a care¬ 
ful mother, but in conditions of overcrowding, inadequate food- 
supplies, or captivity, she may devour her offspring. The 
young are born blind and naked, with their ear-trumpets 
sealed down. Their eyes open in about a fortnight and they 
are weaned in the course Of their fourth week. It will be 
understood that many of the figures, such as the number of 
litters in a year and the number of offspring in a litter, vary 
greatly according to the conditions of life. 

Numbers of Eats. —Two female rats kept in captivity are 
known to have had in 13 months 26 litters, amounting alto¬ 
gether to 180 immediate offspring. But the young would 
begin to breed in 31—4 months, so that the total number of 
descendants would be much gi-eater. A common estimate is 
that a pair of rats, with six litters of eight in a year, would, 
with equal sexes and no deaths, be represented by 880 at the 
end of the first j'ear. At this rate, there would be many 
hundreds of millions from a single pair and their descendants 
in the course of five years. Of course this never occurs. 

Writing in 1918, INIr. Hinton started from the assumption 
that there were forty million rats in Britain at the beginning 
of the year, that is about one per head of the popu¬ 
lation and about one per acre of cultivated ^ ground. He 
supposed that twenty millions had a chance of breeding, and 
that 95 per cent, of the breeding pairs died in the course of 
the year. He further supposed that 50 per cent, of the progeny 
died at birth, and that only half of the survivors had a chance 
of breeding, and that the young effective rats were subject to 
a natural mortality of 95 per cent, in the course of their first 
year. Even then, under suppositions so very unfavourable to- 
the rats, the ten million pairs at the beginning of 1918 would be 
i-epresented by 41.000,000 by December 81st. The cost of 
keeping them would be over d£9,000,000, and the indirect loss 
entailed by their presence would be enormously greater. 
Mr. Hovell says that “ it would not be surprising if the damage 
sustained by Great Britain, say in 1928, approached one million 
pounds sterling per week.” 

The Indictment of Eats. —To the farmer’s interests rats are 
in many ways seriously hostile. They devour large quantities 
of grain and other foodstuffs, and foul even more. They attack- 
root crops, and riddle stacks.. They are hostile to pigs, poultry. 
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and pigeons. They do miieii damage to prox^erty, even to che 
extent of undeimining vralls. It is said that in 1909 alone 
£2,000,000 were spent in providing rat-catching or rat-killing 
•apparatus. 

But the indictment is still more seiious w'hen we think of rats 
in connection with disease. The blood of the rat often contains 
the microbe of the plague {Bacillus pestis), and this is dissemi¬ 
nated by the rat-flea when the plague-stricken rat dies and the 
flea, happens to pass not to another rat, as is usual, but to man. 
Even in these years of energetic action, the bacillus of bubonic 
plague occasionally .occurs among black rats in British seaports. 

The dangerous Trichina wnrm, which causes trichinosis in 
man, is primarily at home in the rat. When a pig eats an. 
infected rat it becomes triehinosed, and from the pig’s flesh if it 
is imperfectly cooked the parasite reaches man. Mr. Hinton 
notes that in one instance the flesh of a single pig, escairing the 
watchful eye of the inspector, caused 387 cases of trichinosis, and 
■of these 101 terminated fatally. 

Another horror is that the dwarf tapeworm {Hymenolepis 
nana), which is very common in man, has the rat as its pre¬ 
liminary host. Bats are also said to disseminate a form of 
infectious jaundice. Eat-bite may cause a pecuHar and serious 
fever. 

Issuing from filthy places the rat may contaminate the food 
of man and beast with its germ-laden droppings, and there is 
reason to susjfect that it is the vehicle of an intestinal disease 
<a kind of dysentery due to an amoeba) that troubles man. The 
circle of thp rat’s life cuts man’s at many points, and always 
inimieally, except that it affords a convenient animal for experi¬ 
mentation. 

Practical Measures Against Rats.—^In many cases of animals 
that are hostile to man’s interests, epecially w'hen they become 
numerous, we can find some counteractive in carnivorous 
mammals and birds of prey; and there is no doubt that weasels 
and stoats, kestrels and owls, and some other creatures levy a 
useful toll on rats. Everything should be done to encourage 
these natural cheeks. But the rat menace in Britain has long 
since passed beyond being counteracted by the balance of nature. 
Millions of these jjests are living under the shield of artificial 
conditions which favour their survival and increase. Yet the 
•serious danger is being energetically faced, and there is no 
doubt that man can get the better of the rat as' soon as he 

dievotes adequate energy to the problem. ■ 

# 
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The preventive measures include the protectioif of foodstuffs in 
rat-proof receptacles; the rat-proofing of houses, stahles, stores 
and stacks; the wiring of drains; the fumigation of ships and 

rat-shielding ’ ’ of hawsers with large circular discs; the 
replacement of wood by cement, concrete and brick in infested 
places; and, not least important, more careful disjposal of refuse 
and reduction of the crumbs,'’ big and little, on which rats 
so largely feed. 

The destructive methods are flooding, blocking, trapping, 
hunting and ferreting, the use of poisoned food (e.p., with barium 
carbonate), and fumigating the holes and burrows with poison 
gas (requiring careful handling). 

In regard to prevention and cure, we would make four general 
statements : (1) success in putting an end to a dangerous and 
disgraceful state of affairs will he in proportion to the unanimity 
of action all over the country; (2) mere reduction in numbers will 
net give more than temporary relief, if a substantial breeding 
stock is allowed to remain; (3) the extermination of mice should 
go along with the extermination of rats; and (4) no efforts are 
likely to be successful unless greater care is taken with the 
disposal of refuse and '' crumbs,” 

Bee “ The Bestriiction of Rats,” Ministry’s leaflet No. 244; '‘‘Rat 
Destruction: some Simple Suggestions,” Ministry's Form No. 264/TK; 
“Rats: How to Exterminate them.” Miscellaneous Publications of 
the Ministry No. 22, 6d., post-free; E. G. Boulenger, “Report on 
Methods of Rat Destruction ” (Zoological Society of London, price 6d.). 
A most admirable shilling’s worth is Mr. M. A. C, Hinton’s “ Rats and 
Mice, as Enemies of Mankind,” publishea by the British Museum, 
1918, “ Rats, and how to Destroy them ” (Mark Hovell, London, 

1924, pp. 465, 10s. 6d.). Attention should also be directed to the Rats 
and Mice (^Destruction) Act of 1919, which makes it imperative on an 
occupier of land to destroy rats and mice and to protect the land from 
infestation. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS AGAINST 
APPLE SCAB. 

N. B. BagenaXj, Tnstrtictor in Commercial Fruit-Growing, Kent 
County Council; and W. Good-win, E. S. Salmon and 
W. M. Wake, Research Department, South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

In the following article an account is given of spraying 
experiments against a pple scab or black spot,^ which were 

The Ministry’s Leaflet 131. on Apple and Pear Scab may be profitably 
consulted by the fniit-gi*ower on the subject of Apple scab and its control. Fall 
information is given on such important practical points as the most ’ susc4)tible 
varieties as well as the best fungicides to use To control the disease. 
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carried out during 1923 and 1924, in a commercial plantation 
at Egerton, Eent.* The trees sprayed vrere bush trees of the 
variety Bismarck, planted in 1915. These comprised four 
rows of one block, which also contained rows of Beauty of 
Bath and Lane’s Prince Albert, and was situated at the west 
side of the plantation. The trees were planted at 14 ft. square, 
with black currants underneath. The I'est of the plantation, 
separated b^' a narrow grass path, consisted of similar trees of 
the varieties Bramley’s Seedling, Annie Elizabeth, Beauty of 
Bath, Newton Wonder, Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and Lane’s Prince Albert. The soil was a stiffish loam. 
The plantation had become rather weedy during the war, and 
pigs had recently been brought in to root up the ground in 
preparation for more thorough cultivation. The four rows of 
Bismarck were separated from each other by alternate rows 
of either Beauty of Bath or Xjane’s Prince Albert, which pro¬ 
tected them from accidental spray drift. All the rows of Bis- 
marcks had suffered severely from scab in 1922. They were 
moderately well-grown trees ■which had made a fair amount of 
wood-growth and had cropped reasonably well during the last 
few years. The yearly pruning had consisted of leader-tipping 
from a third to a half and lateral spurring to three buds. 

The actual spraying was carried oat with one bamboo lance 
fitted with the Brake and Fletcher ‘ ‘ hlistifier ’ ’ nozzle pro¬ 
vided with the smallest nozzle-disc, viz., number 0. The 
spraying machine (Weeks and Son) was provided with a lead 
consisting of one 60-ft. length of rubber hose piping and the 
power was supplied by a small 2-h.p. Emerson Brantingham 
petrol engine, with a 50-gallon tank, desig’n to be drawn up 
and down the headland by a light tractor. The spray was 
applied at a pressure of from .90-100 lb.; and, at the different 
sprayings, from f to IJ- gallons of the spray fluid were applied 
to each tree. All the sprajung was carried out bi^ one persont 
so as to secure uniformity of treatment for each tree. 

As regards spraying materials, the chemical composition of 
the two brands of lime-sulphur used was found to be as fol¬ 
lows :—^Brand No. I, sp. gr. 1.802, polysulphide sulphur, 
18.49 per cent.; Brand No. II, sp. gr. 1.194, polysulphide 
sulphur, 10.16 per cent. The lead arsenate paste (Swift’s) 
was found to cont ain 16.12 per cent, total arsenic oxide 

* We take tkis opportunity of thanking Captain R. D. Scohle-Hodgins for- 

us tu cui-iry out the experimems on his trees, and for kindiv providing the- 
necessary api^ratus and labour, ' ' ' « r & 

11^.. .Bs^naL- , 
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(As„Og), and 0.23 per cent, ■water-soluble arsenic (As„0-,). 
The lime-sulphur used with the arsenate of lead paste was 
Brand No. II in 1923, and Brand No. I in 1924, and the 
manner of mixing the two constituents was as follows :— 
1 gallon of the concentrated lime-sulphur was mixed with 
2s gallons of water, the further gallon—making 1 : 29—being 
used to make the lead arsenate paste—1 lb. 5 oz. (equivalent 
to 4 lb. lead arsenate paste to 100 gal. wash)—into a thin 
cream. The diluted lime-sulphur and lead arsenate were then 
mixed together and at once transferred to the spray tank. 

The Bordeaux mixture was made on- the formula:— 8 lb. 
copper sulphate, 8 lb. quicklime, 100 gal. water. 

1928 .—The first applications of the spraj's were given on 
23rd and 24th May,* ■when the trees 'v^ere just out of flower. 
Since the trees had previously been found to be practically free 
from scab pustules on their young wood, it had been expected 
that at this date the various spray fluids could be applied to 
siill quite healthy leaves to protect them from any subsequent 
infection. Such, however, wus far from being the case. 
Inspection at this date showed that the scab fungus was already 
firmly established on many of the trees. The disease occurred 
sometimes as a few scattered spots of scab on some of the 
leaves, particular^ those situated round the flower-spur, which 
are the earliest to appear in the spring. Not uncommonly, 
however, the leaves at the tips of the branches showed the 
disease, and in some cases these were so severely affected that 
nearly the whole upper surface of the leaf was uniformly black 
or sooty with the summer-spores of the fungus; in other cases 
the margins of the leaf had been attacked so vigorously that it 
was beginning to shrivel up. 

The second sprayings were made on 15th June, under 
favourable weather conditions. 

No spray injury to the foliage, of any econoinic importance, 
was observed. Some of the leaves of the trees sprayed -with 
lime-sulphur showed an injury on the upper surface in the 
form of dark violet patches which were brown below; while 
many of the leaves (both young and full-grown) on the trees 

* Thelime-siilpliur -wash (Brand II) ■was applied on the morning of 23rd May, and 
the operation was finished at 1.80. Bain fell continuously from 2.30 onwards. It 
■was concluded, from an examination made on 24th May, that the ■wash had dried, on 
the leaves before the rain came, since these leaves ■were well covered with the dried 
spray-deposit. 
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sprayed Yidth Bordeaux mixture showed the charactei'istic small 
reddish-purple spots. In no ease did any shrivelling or leaf- 
fall result. 

By 28th July a- considerable number of small apples were to 
be found lying under the sprayed trees. The number under 
each tree was counted and the results tabulated. Owing to 
the fact that this fall of the fruit took place from some of the 
control trees also, and that the latter bore so little fruit, the 
data- collected proved insufficient to allow of any inference 
being safely drawn as to whether the spray fluids used could 

The trees used in the experiment produced but little fruit; 
all the apples were, however, gi-aded. From the results shown 
in Table I, it is clear that all the fungicides used controlled the 
disease to a considerable extent. If the crop of the control 
trees be taken I'ow by row, and compared with that of the trees 
in the same row sprayed with the various fungicides, it will be 
seen that the number of apples in Grade I, i.e., apples entirely 
free from scab, is very considerably less—from 15 J)er cent, to 
75 per cent. Comparing the relative efficiency of the fungi¬ 
cides used, Bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur plus arsenate 
of lead applied to the trees in rpws 2 and 4 controlled the 
scab better than did lime-sulphur, as shown by higher percentages 
of scab-free apples (averaging 70 per cent, for Bordeaux mixture 
and 77 per cent, for lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead as against 
47 per cent, and 40 per cent, for the two brands of lime-sulphur). 
With the trees of row 3, where the attacks of scab were less 
severe (the control trees giving 40 per cent, of apples in Grade I) 
the beneficial effects of the different fungicides used were approxi¬ 
mately equal, the increased percentage of apples in Grade I, due 
to spraying, being as follows :— Bordeaux mixture, 24 per cent.; 
lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead, 16 per cent.; lime-sulphur. 
Brand I, 16 per cent.; lime-sulphur. Brand II, 19 per cent. 
In row 1, the trees sprayed with lime-sulphur plus arsenate^ of 
lead gave 47.8 per cent, of apples in Grade I, and those 
sprayed with lirne-sulphur, 45.2 per cent.; while the control 
trees gave 25 per cent.. 

While it was obvious that the amount of fruit graded was too 
small to allow of the relative efficiency of each fungicide being 
determined with accuracy, it seemed safe to conclude from the 
facts observed during the 1923 experiments that two post-blossom 
spraying with any of the three fungicides, Bordeaux mixture, 
lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead, and lime-sulphur, materially 
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mereased the proportion oi apples entirely tree from scaL (the 
increase varying from 15 per cent, to 75 per cent.). 

1924.—The plantation vas examined earher than in 192b. 
On 1st May most of the leaves surrounding the trusses of flowers, 
which were in the advanced pink-bud stage {see Fig. 1), were 
more or less fully expanded. On several of the trees at this 
date the scab fungus was found on a few of the leaves surrounding 
the flower-spur. The fungus formed small, brownish blotches 
or spots (or more rarelj^ dark lines about the midrib) on the 
under-surface of the leaf and usually near its tip (see xin Fig. 1). 
Most of the leaves which bore the spots of scab were situated 
by those flower-spurs which were neai’est to the ground, but 
in one ease the infested leaf was at a spur high up in the tree. 
On microscopic examination the scab spots were found to be 
producing thousands of summer-spores {conidia'i. 

In many eases it could be seen that the leaf-tissue under¬ 
lying the scab spot, wns brown and dead, suggesting that the 
infection must have taken place some days or weeks previously. 

The question of the primary source or sources of infection 
with apple scab each season in fruit plantations may be briefly 
discussed here. Until 1924 the only stage known in this 
country in which the fungus persisted through the winter was 
that on the young (one-year-old) wood of certain susceptible 
varieties of apples. On the Bismarck trees used in the experi¬ 
ments, however, examination of the young wood during the 
winters of 1922-23 and 1923-24 showed that it was almost or 
quite free from scab pustules. In the same plantation, at a 
distance of about 75 yards, there were rows of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin very severely affected on their young wood; and it is, of 
course, possible that summer-spores from the pustules on these 
trees may have been carried to the leaves of the Bismarck variety 
at the end of April, 1924, and started the disease there. A new 
fact, discovered in the early spring of 1924, however, indicated 
another very possible source of infection. The hitherto over¬ 
looked stage of the fungus was found, in which the spawn 
(mycelium) develops in the dead apple leaves during the winter 
and produces in the following spring fructifications containing 
winter spores. These spores, discharged into the air, may reach 
the young apple leaves and give'rise there to the primary out¬ 
breaks for the season. This stage (which was well known in 
the other apple-growing regions of the world, hut had not 
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pi'eviousiy been I’ecorded for this country)* occurred commoniy 
on dead scabbed leaves of the previous season in the plantation 
where the spraying experiments were carried out, and may well 
have accounted for the early appearance of scab on the trees. 

The scheme of experimentation that had been plaimed was to 
supplement the two sprayings with the three fungicides used in 
1923 with one additional earlier spraying, to be applied to 
approximately half the ti’ees in each class, and to compare the 
results obtained from the two, and three, sprayings respectively. 
Fourteen trees were sprayed in each of the six classes, and eleven 
control trees were left unsprayed. 

The bad weather, however, coupled with the fact that trees 
available for the experiments were strictly limited in number, 
made it impossible to caiTy out this pTOgramme. On 1st May, 
when the first application “was attempted, the trees sprayed with 
lime-suli)hur plus arsenate of lead received heavy rain before 
the spray fluid had dried on the leaves. The Bordeaux mixture, 
too, was applied under conditions which must have nullified its 
action, since heavy rain fell as soon as the operation was com¬ 
pleted, and the spray on the leaves was in consequence greatly 
diluted, or possibly all washed off. The lime-sulphur wash, 
which was the first of the three spray-fluids to be applied, 
was the least seriously interfered with b^^ the \veatlaer, and 
had pi’obably become dry on most of the leaves before the 
rain came. 

On 27th May, the second spraying was given to those trees 
which had been partially sprayed on 1st IMay, and on the 
same date the first spraying was given to the trees of the other 
plots. The weather was dry during the operation, with an over¬ 
cast stormy sky, Imt occasional periods of hot sunshine. 

On 9th June the sprayed trees were examined, and the 
incidence of scab on the leaves was recorded. 'The disease wj^s 
described as “ practically absent,” if all the leaves were free, 
or if only one or two leaves showed a small spot of scab; as 
” slight,” if the majority of the leaves were healthy while 
occasional leaves showed spots of scab; as ‘‘bad ” wdien the 

* A detailed accoutifc of tliis stage of tlie Apple Scab fungus was pnblislsed in 
tills 'JonrniiJ, vol. XXXI, Seiit.. 1924, It was tliei'e remarked: “ WUetlier the 
formation of the winter-stage of the fungus takes place every winter in this country, 
or only in those winters (.such as the last, 1923-4) cliaractcrised hydry, cold weatlieV, 
can be detei-mined only by future observations.” It is of interest to note that, 
following the wet, mild winter of 1924-5, the winter-stage has again been , found. 
Dead apple-leaves, collected in Kent and in Devonshire during February, 3 925. 
w«’e found to contain in abundance fructifications of apple scab with' mature 
winter-spores i-eady to he discharged. 
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leaves on some of the branches were sooty, i.e., the soft* patches 
were so numerous that a conspicuous blackened appearance was 
given to the sui'face of the leaf; as “ very bad ” w^hen sooty 
leaves were general. In Table II the amount of disease is 
shown, row by row, in all the sprayed plots, and on page 145 
that on the control leaves is recorded. 


Stonebridge Green Farm, Egerton ; Spraying Experiments, 

1923. 

BISMARCK VARIETY.—Table I, 


Spray fluid 
(applied twice) 

Ko. of 
Trees in 
Experi¬ 
ment 

hTo. of 
Apples 
picked 

Ko. of Apples 
in Grade* 

Pej'centage 
1^0- of Apples 
in Grade 

"Weight 

of 

Apjiles 


Row 

Iso- 

1 

' 

2 1 ;3 

1 1 

2 

3 

ib. i 

oz. 

Bordeaux ISIixture 

J 

7) 

19 

1 

14 1 

4 

1 

1 

7:3-7 

21.0 

7) 3 

8 

8 

(8.S.100) 1 

--> ! 

6 

14 

9 

5 

0 

64.3 

35.7 

— 

5 

4 


4 

10 

47 

:31 

14 

2 

65.9 

29.8 

1.3 

19 

S 



21 

SO 

f.itj 

2:3 

:3 j07*5 

2S.8 

3 7 

;J3 

1 

Lime-Sulphur, Brand 

1 

6 

40 

22 

1:3 

11 

47-S 

28.3 

23.9 

13 

8 

Ildl : 29 plus Arsenate 

2 

5 

84 

0t> 

17 

1 

78 6 

20 2 

1.2 

37 

:3 

of Lead Paste, 4 lb. to 

:3 

6 

141 

79 

41 

21 

56.0 

29.1 

11 9 

60 

7 

100 gal. of wash 


10 

15:3 

115 

:30 

8 

75.1 

19 7 

5.2 

7:3 

( S 



27 

424 

282 

101 

41 

66-5 

2:3 8 

9.7 

181 

‘ 10 

Lime-Sulphur, 1 

2 

4 

1 2:3 

1 10 

8 

8 

:38.4 

:30.8 

:30.8 

7 

I‘-2 

Brand I ; 1 : 29 

3 

:5 

1 70 

:39 

25 

0 

.>a-/ 

35-7 

8-6 

26 

t 8 


4 

d 

11 

2:3 

12 

0 

56-1 

29.:3 

14 6 

17 

I 

■9 


12 

, 137 

' 72 

45 

20 

52-5 

:32.9 

11 6 

51 

1 ' 

Lime-vSulxdiur, 

1 

6 

^ 42 

i 19 

10 

7 

45-2 

3S 1 

16.7 

16 

1 

Brand 11 ; 1 : 29 

2 

4 

49 

21 

1 20 

S 

12-8 

40.S 

16 4 

37 

! 1-3 


:j 

7 

51 

1 30 

19 

2 

58.8 

37-3 

3 9 

20 



1 

1 

10 

05 

, 

22 

19 

:37.0 

3:3 9 

29 1 

24 

1 

■ 10 



27 

207 

91: 

1 77 

36 

15.4 

;a7.2 

17 4 

1 79 

i 

1 1 

Control (Unsxirayed) 

1 

9 

28 

7 

11 

10 

25.0 

39.3 

35 7 

8 

14 


S 

1 

20 

8 

9 

3 

iO.O , 

45.0 

15.0 

: ^ 

! 2 


4 

4 

21 

i 0 

1 

j 7 

14 

— 

;33.3 

66-7 

: 5 1 

i 7 



17 

! 69 

! 

1 

27 

27 

21-8 1 

':39.1 

[ 

:39T 

22 

‘4 


Grade 1 : Entirely hee from scab ; Grade 2 : Scab spots few. or many but apple 
not too seriously alFeeted to be uimiarketable ; Grade 3 : Apple so ciacked or dis- 
figm'ed by scab as to be uiimaiketable. 

t 7.5 per cent, of tlies^^ apples showed a slight “russeting,” oi discoloured 
blotches on the skin of the apple. Such apples, while marketable, would nut be tit 
for fancy grade puxposes. 
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Table II. 


Spray 'tiiiid apx:>1ied 

Row 

Ko. of 
Trees 

Aiiioiiiit of Disease on 
Leaves on 9.6.24 


V 

2 

flight, to bad ’ '* 

apjilied tAvice 

2 


Praeticall;\’' absent 

o 

2 

Slight to bad 



3 

Practically absent 


4 

3 

Practically absent 

Boydc(m:y Mud uye 

4 

1 

Bad 

applied tliree times 

S 

3 

Praetieallyjabsent 


o 

rJt 

3 

Slight to bad‘^ 


4 

s 

Practically absent 

yyie-dulpli ur plus 

1 

2 

Practically?' absent] 

Ayseuaf.e fof Leael 

1 

1 

Slight to bad 

twice 

2 

4 

Practically absent' 


4 

1 

, Practically al.isent 


4 

1 

Slight < •• 


4 

4 

. Slight to bad 


4 

1 

Bad 

Liyae-Hiilphur plus 

1 

3 

Slight to bad 

Arse/(fdo of Lead 


r> 

Practically absent 

three times 


1 

Sliglit 


4 

4 

Slight 


4 

1 

Practically absent 

Lime-Sulphur 

1 

1 

Slight 

twice 

1 

2 

Slight to bad 


2 

3 

Practically absent 


2 

2 V 

Slight 


4 

2 

Practically absent 


4 

2 

Slight 


4 

1 

Slight to l)ad 


4 

1 

Bad 

Li me-Sulphur 

1 

1 

Practically absent 

three times 

1 

1 

Sliglit 


1 

1 

Slight to bad 


3 

5 

Practically abseu t 


4 

5" 

Sliglit to bad 


4 

1 ‘ 

Bad 

0 


As the notes given in Table II indicate, spraying with all 
the fungicides used protected the leaves to a considerable 
extent from scab, which had then spread over the foliage of 
the unsprayed trees. ^ 

At this date it #as observed that lime-sulphur did not control 
the disease on the leaves to the same extent as did Bordeaux 
mixture. On trees well sprayed with lime-sulphur it was not 
uncommon to find leaves where spore-produeing patches of the 
scab fungus had spread and extended over the dried-on deposit 
of the spray. ■ On. the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, 
the patches of scab were either dead or dying and no cases 
could be found where growth of the fungus was extending over 
the sprayed part of a leaf. 


. these trees had a slight ajnotmt of scab on one side while on the othei“ 

side, which was next to a control tree, the disease was bad. ■ 
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A slight scorching of the tips and margins of a few lea\es 
was noticeable on some of the trees sprayed with lime-siilpliur 
plus arsenate of lead, as T\ell as on some of the trees <^praTed 
with lime-siiiphiir alone. On most of those spyayed with 
Bordeaux mixture, many of the leaves showed minute ‘=^pots 
of a pinkish oi purplish colour, due to spray injiiiy. In none 
of the cases, however, was the injury severe enough to cause 
any economic damage, and no leaf-fall resulted. 

On 24th June the last sprayings—second and third respec¬ 
tively—were given to the trees. The weather w^as hot, sunny 
and dry. Owing to the imperfect working of the engine, the 
different sprays wmre applied at varying pressure, particularly 
in the case of the Bordeaux mixture. The engine finally troke 
down completely, and 10 trees in the Bordeaux-sprayed plot w^ere 
left unsprayed until 27th June, when the operation was completed 
in dry, sunny weather, using the Afermorel Knapsack Sprayer. 


Table III .—Showiner the ])ei’ceiitage of ‘Ul!op]>otl’’ los, 1921. 



1 

Por IP m\ 

tWl L 

Doitle luv 
mn t lie 
tin CP 

I ime 

fcuipliai 

Liad 

Alienate 

tWlCL 

Lnii«- 

Lc Id 

U'-niat 1 
thncG 

r ime- 
Sulpbur 
twice 

I ime- 
Snlplmr 
thuoe 

»> 

Control 
no spray 


Knniber of trees 

— 

— 

•> 

.. . 

y 

3 

— 


]!Srnmher of dropped apples 

— 

— 

:)0 

3S7 

172 

636 

— 

1 ^ 

Xnmber of apples picked - 

-- 

~ 

28 

308 

82 

134 

- 

1 Percentage dropped - - - 

— 

““ 

61.1 

55.7 

67.7 

83.6 

— 


'Number of trees - - - 

5 

. 


4 

“ 

5 

... 

— 

4 

Eow 

Num'l)er of r]rop])ed apples 

11 


39 

— 

81 

— 

10 

2 

Number of apples picked - 

90 

— 

47 

_ 

96 

— 

85 


Percentage dropped- - - 

1 

13.3 1 

! 

45.3 

- 

45.<S 

— 

10.5 


Number of trees - - - 

5 i 

6 ! 

— 

6 

1 

— 

4 

Row 

Nnmber of dropped apples 

135 1 

221 * 

i 

359 ' 

— ; 

381 

188 


Number of apples jiieked - 

286 

263 

— 

53 

— ^ 

163 

108 


* Percentage dropped- - - 

32 1 

45.7 

— 

87.1 : 

— 

70.0 



r Number of trees - - - 

4 

1 

8 

7 

5 

6 

6 

3 

Row 

[ Number of dropped apples 

12 

120 

339 

355 

352 

738 

128 

4 

1 Number of apples picked > 

115 

402 

13 

190 

14 

75 

178 


1 Percentage dropped - - - 

9.4 

23.0 * 

96.3 1 

65.1 

96.1 

90.8 

41-» 


B 
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On 24^1 July the plots were examined to ascertain whether 
any dropping of the fruit had occurred as a result of spraying. 
All apples, measuring from f in. diam. upwards, found on the 
gi'ound under each tree, w'ere counted.* The number is given 
in Table III, together with the number of apples gathered from 
the trees at the final picking. 

With regard to Roiv 2, it will be seen that the pei'centage 
of drops under the control trees w’as 10.5, and was practically 
the same as that of the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
(13.5), while the percentage rose to 45 with the trees sprayed 
with lime-sulphur alone or with lime-sulphur plus arsenate of 
lead. In Ro^v 8 there was a drop of 63.5 per cent, from the con¬ 
trol trees, and 32 per cent, and 45.7 per cent, fz'om the trees 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, wdiile the percentage rose to 70 
for the trees sprayed with lime-sulphur alone and to 87 with the 
trees sprayed with lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead. In 
Roic 4 the drop from the control trees was 41.8 per cent.; from 
the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture twice and thrice, the 
percentage was respectively 9.4 and 23; with lime-sulphur twice 
and thrice, the percentage rose to 96.1 and 90.8 respectively; 
and with lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead, twice and thrice, 
to 96.8 and 65.1. In Row 1 (with no control trees) lime- 
sulphur, twice and thrice, gave 67.7 per cent, and 82.6 per 
cent., respectively, and lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead, 
twice and thrice, 64.1 per cent, and 55.7 per cent. 

It appears safe to conclude from the above figures that while 
the sprayings with Bordeaux mixture did not increase the normal 
percentage of drops from a healthy tree, the sprayings with lime- 
sulphur or with lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead,did induce 
an abnormal drop of the fruit to a very considerable extent. The 
increased percentage of drops due to spraying with these two 
fungicides cannot be exactly determined from the evidence avail¬ 
able, owing to the variation shown by the control trees. The 
point must not be lost sight of that some of the drop from 
control trees may have been directly or indirectly due to very 
severe attacks of scab on those trees,! and that possibly the 
drop shown by the trees sprayed with Bordeazix mixture more 
nearly represents the normal from a perfectly healthy tree. 

* For this process, a small handralce was used wherever grass and weeds were 
thick enough to conceal the apples. 

t The development of scab was so plentiful on the majority of the leaves of 
some of the trees that they looked, at a short distance, as though soot had been 
thrown over them. Many of the leaves showed their inai’gins curled under the effects 
of the disease. 
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There was some evidence to indicate that the percentage of 
drops from individual control trees increased in proportion to 
the intensity of scab attack. 

The crop of apples in 1924 was very unequal on the trees 
in the plots, and not by any means heavy. The number of 
apples, the weight, and the condition of the crop as regards 
scab (which was graded as in 1923) are shown in Table lA^. 

It will be seen that the percentages arrived at, when the 
crop is graded by weight—which is more the commercial 
method of valuing a crop—approximate very closely to those 
obtained by counting the apples. This indicates that the 
average weight of the individual apple in all three grades was 
approximately the same. Fully-grown apples occurred not 
only in the scab-free grade but also in Grade 3, the unmarket¬ 
able condition (see Fig. 2). 

In Row 2 the unsprayed trees gave 28 per cent, of the total 
number of apples picked, free from scab; the trees sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture gave 66 per cent., and with lime- 
sulphur or lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead, 70 per cent. 

In Row 3 the control trees juelded only 11 per cent, of apples 
free from scab; the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
averaged 73 per cent., with lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead, 
94 per cent., and lime-sulphur alone 90 per cent. 

In Row 4 the conti-ol trees gave 23 per cent, free from scab; 
the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture averaged 71 per cent., 
with lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead, 58 per cent., and with 
lime-sulphur alone, 23 per cent.'’^ 

In Row 1 certain spray fluids were compared against each 
other, with the following I'esults :—^Lime-sulphur plus arsenate 
of lead applied twuce, gave 54 per cent, of apples free fro-m scab, 
applied three times, 38 per cent.; lime-sulphur alone, applied 
twice, gave 45 per cent.; applied three times, 39 per cent. 
The sprays used appeared to control the scab which, according 
to the grading was undoubtedly present in this row to approxi¬ 
mately the same extent. The relative efideiency of the two 
sprays was thus compared, although their actual efficiency in 
this particular row cannot be estimated in the absence of un¬ 
sprayed trees. 

The diffeieiit results obtained with lime-sulphur in Rows 3 and 4 is probably 
to be attributed to the difference of intensity in the attacks of the scab in these 
rows. In Row 3, where 89.6 percent, of the nnmlier of the apples were scab free, 
the fungus on the cawes of all five trees, when examined on 9th June, -was noted as 
■‘piractically absent'" (see Table IIJ, wdiile at that date the six similarly sprayed trees 
in Row 4, which gave only 17,3 per cent, of scab free apples, shoTved a severe 
infestation of the foliage (1 tree, ‘Wery bad/" 5 trees, slight to bad"’). 

B 2 
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The main conclusion which can be drawn is, that as in 1923, 
ail the fungicides used controlled scab to a considerable extent. 
Taking the averages given in Table IV, the control trees show 
only 21 per cent, of apples fi’ee from scab, and no less than 
29 per cent, unfit for market; while with Bordeaux mixture 
(twice or three times applied) the averages are 74 per cent, 
and 73 j)er cent, of scab-free apples, with only 5 per cent, of 
apples unfit for market. 

The curious fact that three sprayings with a fungicide gave 
in several cases less good results than with two, can only be 
explained by the supposition that the incidence of disease was 
greater on the trees sprayed three times, and that the un¬ 
favourable weather conditions prevailing when the extra 
(earliest) spray was applied to the trees, rendered that applica¬ 
tion ineffective. 

Summary.—1. The scab fungus may occur on the leaves 
situated round the fiower-spur of the Bismarck variety of apple 
before the blossoms open. In 1924 this primary infection of 
the leaves was well established by 1st May. It is most probable 
therefore that an application of a fungicide at the ‘ ‘ pink bud ’ ’ 
stage will be found of great value in controlling scab on 
Bismarck and certain other varieties.* 

• 2. The variety Bismarck is extremely susceptible to scab 
on the fruit and also on the leaves, which may become sooty 
under the attack. The percentage number of scabbed apples 
on the unsprayed trees in the plots varied in 1923 from 100 per 
cent, to 60 per cent., and in 1924 from 89 per cent, to 72 per 
cent. 

3. Spraying wdth any of the three fungicides, Bordeaux mix 
ture, lime-sulphur and lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead 
controlled scab to a marked extent. 

4. None of the above spray fluids produced any serious 
scorching injury to the leaves or serious russeting of the fruit. 

5. Some evidence was obtained which indicates that both 
the lime-sulphur wash and the limersulphur plus arsenate of 
lead wash may cause-a dropping of the young fruit. No 
dropping was caused by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 


* found to be the ease in experiments on Bramley’s Seedlins- 

earned out hy the writers dnring 1924, the details of which mil be published later! 
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Stonebridge Green Farm, Egerton; Spraying Experiments, 1924. 


VAlUbTY.—Table IV. 
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DIPHTHERIA IN POULTRY (ROUP OR 

BIRD FOX). 

At the present time most investigators are agreed that avian 
diphtheria and bird pos are mei'ely two forms of the same disease. 
It is also known under a number of other names, such as roup, 
diphtheria, diphtheritic roup, contagious epithelioma, chicken 
pox, contagious catarrh, canker, etc. It is very widespread, and 
is probably the commonest malady met with in adult fowls in 
this country. 

Causal Agent. —This has been the subject of much research 
and has given rise to a great deal of controversy. It still remains 
a disputed question as to which of several paiiiicular agents 
described is the cause of the disease. The weight of evidence, 
however, points to the disease being due to a resistant filter¬ 
passing virus. Clinical evidence strongly supports the theory 
of a single virus, as the various forms maj^ be observed in an 
infected flock at the same time. 

Birds Affected. —Fowls and pigeons are particularly suscep¬ 
tible ; it is seen frequently in turkeys, geese, ducks and guinea- 
fowl, and pheasants, quail and various wild birds jnay also be 
attacked. There is a great variation in individual susceptibility, 
young and well-bred birds being the least resistant, while some 
birds appear to have a natural immunity. 

The immunity acquired from an attack of the disease varies 
in strength and duration. A sevei'e attack produces a strong 
and lasting immunity, -while a mild attack gives only a partial 
protection of short duration. 

Flocks are most severely attacked during the autumn and 
winter months. In some outbreaks a small percentage only 
is affected and the death rate is low; in other cases 'the majority 
of a flock contract the disease, with a mortality up to 90 per 
cent. Factors which influence the mortality are the degree of 
exposure to infection, virulence of the virus, adverse weather 
conditions and insanitary houses. 

Mode of Infection and Method of Spread. —Many of the con¬ 
ditions goveripng the route of infection are not fully understood. 
The -v-irus is believed -to gain entrance to the system either by 
an abrasion of the sMn or by ingestion and to pass to the sites 
of predilection by way of the blood stream. 

The disease is spread by direct or indirect contact of healthy 
and diseased birds, and may be carried by the hands, clothes or 
boots of attendants. 
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Symptoms.—The interval which elapses between actual 
infection taking place and the onset of the symptoms dejiends on 
the activity of this or that virus. It is generally from 3 to 12 
days. 

Three clinical forms of the disease are recognised :— 

(1) Avian diphtheria, characterised by the presence of false 

membranes in the mouth. 

(2) Bird pox, a diseased condition of the unfeathered parts 

of the head. 

(3) A combination of the forms on the skin and mueuous 

membranes. 

(Ij Aviaii Diphtheria .—The premonitoiy symptoms are dull¬ 
ness, loss of appetite, sneezing and an occasional hard cough. 
These are followed b.v a vatery nasal discharge, which gradually 
becomes thickened and obstructs the nasal passages. The eyes 
are swollen, inflamed and discharge a viscid material which sticks 
the eyelids together. In many cases the head is swollen, on 
one or both sides, below and in front of the eve. due to an 
accumulation of exudate vithin the infra-oibital sinus. This 
condition is known as “ one-eyed roup.” 

Owing to the obstruction in the nasal cavitj^ breathing occurs 
through the mouth, and the passage of air over the tongue 
causes a drying and hardening of the tip and sets up the con¬ 
dition popularly refeiTed to as “ pip.” The catarrhal symptoms 
are followed by the formation of false membranes in the mouth, 
throat and wind-pipe. 

These false membranes are of tough, gi*eyish or yellowish 
exudate which adheres very firmly to the underlying tissues, 
considerable force being required to detach them. The removal 
of the exudate leaves the underlying surface inflamed and 
ulcerated, and a new deposit is soon formed. The ' false 
membranes spread until eventually the whole of the month and 
nostrils are involved, and even the lungs and crop' may be 
invaded. These deposits make swallowing difS.eult or impossible, 
barely sufficient air can be inhaled to support life, •diarrhoea and 
emaciation occur from the absorption of toxic products, and 
death soon follows. 

In acute cases death mav occur from suffocation within a 
couple of days of the onset of symptoms from an accumulation 
of exiidate in the opening of the wind-pipe. The duration of 
the disease, however, is usually from 2 to 3 weeks. Complete 
recovery may take place or the disease may assume a chronic 
form which lasts many months. When the eyes are involved 
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the birds become einaeiaced and die from starvation owing to 
their inability to see the food. 

(2) Bird Pox or Contagious Epithelioma ,—This form of the 
disease appears as warty-looking nodules on the featherless parts 
of the head, such as the comb and wattles, the eyelids and 
adjacent skin. In severe eases the lesions may spread over the 
feathered parts of the head and neck, outer surface of the 
thighs, and the points of the wings. 

The lesions first appear as flat nodules, which increase in size 
until they attain the dimensions of a hemp seed or even larger; 
they have a tendency to coalesce into cauliflower-like masses. 
The nodules are firm, yellow in colour, gradually turning darker 
with age. MTien the lesions are confined to the skin of the head 
the health of the bird does not appear to be aflected, and recovery 
usually takes place without treatment in 10 to 12 days.. 

(3) Gombined Form .—The nodules on the head are often 
eo-esistent with diphtheritic lesions in the mouth and nasal 
cavity, and in such cases the mortality may reach 90 per cent. 

Treatment.—^When an affected bird is found, it should be 
isolated immediately. The healthy s.toek should be divided into 
small lots and the mouth and throat inspected daily. Birds 
showing the slightest signs of disease should he at once removed 
and isolated. The houses, fittings and utensils should be disin¬ 
fected regularly during an outbreak. A minimum quantity of 
litter should he allowed, and it should be changed frequently. 
The drinking water should be renewed daily. The gi'ain should 
be fed in troughs, and the use of dry mash hoppers discontinued. 
A separate attendant should be provided for sick birds; if this 
is impossible they should be dealt with last. The attendant 
should thoroughly • disinfect his hands and boots before leaving 
the infected premises. 

When only a small number of birds ai-e affected, individual 
treatment may be carried out, with strict isolation. 

The discharge should be removed from the nostrils by gentle 
pressure, and the nasal passages syringed out with a mild anti¬ 
septic solution. Suitable antiseptic solutions are 2 per cent, 
permanganate of potash, 3 per cent, boraeie acid, or hydrogen 
peroxide. 

The exudate should be removed from the eyes and 2 drops 
of a 20 per cent, solution of argyrol instilled into them twice 
daily. 

Diphtheria lesions in the mouth may be treated with tincture 
of iodine after removal of the exudate. The opening into the 
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wind-pipe should be examined, and if any exudate is present 
it should be gently removed. 

When a laige number of hii-ds are affected the best method of 
treatment is to submerge the head in a suitable antiseptic solution 
for a iieriod of 80 seconds, keeping the mouth open and the 
beak elevated. This should be repeated twice daily. 

Swellings under the eye should be freely opened and syringed 
out with an antiseptic solution until the contents are removed. 

Prevention.—Infection be introduced b 3 " the purchase 

of birds from infected flocks or hj those returned from shows or 
laying tests. Xew purchases and returned biids should be 
isolated for one month, and examined frequently during that 
period, before being allowed to join the healthj’- stock. 

The aim of every poultry-keeper should be the prevention 
rather than the cure of contagious disease; therefore, when 
dealing with the first few eases of an outbreak the poliej’' of 
destruction is one which merits serious consideration. If the 
value bf the affected birds is not great, it is both advisable and 
economical to destroy them and diminish the risk of virus accu¬ 
mulating and the disease spreading to the whole flock. The 
apparently recovered bird is always a possible source of infection, 
as it may have developed into a carrier of the disease. 

In the majority of eases the effects of a severe disease, such 
as avian diphtheria, are never entirelj-* eliminated. The bird 
remains "weakened in constitution, and is likely, sooner or later, 
to fall a victim to some minor ailment which a more robust 
bil'd would easily overcome. The birds should be kept under 
good h^’-gienic conditions, in dry well-ventilated houses and roomy 
runs. 

Disinfection.—The virus is very resistant,' and the most 
thorough measures are required for its destruction. 

The first and most important part in the disinfection of an 
infected building is the thorough cleansing of the interior by 
scraping and sweeping. The droppings, scrapings and litter 
should be burned or mixed with quicklime and removed from 
contact with fowls. 

The walls and roosts should be scrubbed with hot water con¬ 
taining caustic soda (10 per cent.) to remove all dirt and grease. 
This also acts as a disinfectant. The house may then be washed 
or sprayed with a disinfectant, such as 5 per cent, solution of 
carbolic acid, 2 per cent, solution of compound cresol, or 2 per 
cent, solution of formaldehyde. The infected runs should be 
top-dressed with quicklime at the rate of 2 tons to the acre, and. 
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where practicable, ploughed up and left vacant for six months. 
Dead birds slioiilcl be burned or buried in qiiicMime. 

Noie .—Specimens lor diagnosis may be sent to the Officer in Charge, 
‘Veterinary Laboratory, Ministry ol Agricultiirej New Haw, Weybridge, 
Surrey. 

Ill the case of poultry a whole carcass should be sent, which should 
not be opened before despatch. 

The name and address of the owner should be set out clearly on each 
specimen, and an explanatory letter sent by post to the same address. 

Speciriiens must be pacLed in some waterproof material and enclosed 
in a box ; otherwise the railway anthorities may refuse to accept them. 

The Ministry makes a charge for post-morteni examinations; for ^ 
particulars see Veterinary Tests for Poultry Diseases/’ this Journal^ 
April, 1925, p. SI. 

^ -Sft.- 

APHIDES ATTACKING VEGETABLES AND 
MARKET GARDEN CROPS. 

Fred V. Theobald, M.A.. 

South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 

A HUMBER of kinds of plant lice or aphides may be found from 
time to time feeding on vegetables and market garden crops. 
Whilst some of these are only of occasional or local importance, 
other are more or less general pests and must he regarded by 
gardeners and market grower's as of considerable importance. 
This especially applies to the Mealy Cabbage Aphid (Brevicoryne 
brassiere), the Black Fly (Aphis ruvticis) on beans and the lettuce 
aphides (Ampliorophora lactncce, ete.l. The measures of control 
are in most eases very similar, but where any special feature 
is prominent, such is referred to. 

The G-reen Pea Aphid (Macrosiphum pisi, Kalt.)-—This large 
green fly or aphid is often very harmful to main crop peas and 
sometimes attacks broad beans and sweet peas. Clovers, Ineerne 
and trefoils are often heavily infested. In America it is known 
as the Destructive Green Pea Louse. In certain seasons we 
find on the tops of the peas a few large green winged females, 
with darker head and thorax. This generally occurs in late .June 
or July. These winged females have flown from clovers, etc., 
and deposit living young on the peas—small green lice which 
rapidly gi'ow into gi-een wingless females which are vmparons. 
These wander about and after a few days commence to 
produce living young. Numerous generations of wingless 
females and now and then winged forms continue to appear 
on the peas right into the autumn, when a winged brood is 
produced which fly off to clovers, etc., and there give rise to 
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oviparous (egg-laying; females, wliich are wingless. Later, 
on the peas, a brood of winged males appears, which also fly 
off to the clovers, etc., and fertilise the egg-laying fem-ales. 
The latter deposit eggs which remam on the clovers till the 
spring, when they hatch and the young give rise to the queen 
aphids which produce many young asesually (without being 
fertilised;. These continue breeding until June when winged 
females appear and fly off to peas and beans. Ked clover is 
particularly attacked by this species. These insects also live 
on ^everlasting peas (Lathyrus, sp.' in gardens and hedgerows 
and on these the sexual broods also occur. The Green Pea 
Aphides when mature are very timid and readily fall if the bine 
is shaken. The insects smother the tender tips of the peas and 
kill them; they also attack the flowers and even the young pod“ 
in bad attacks; the latter become curled and stunted. 

Treatment .—When a bad attack is taking place on staked peas 
much good has been done by shaking the insects off on to tarred 
boards ; a feather brush has been used for this purpose by growei’s 
with much benefit, but it cannot be done with the dw'arf varieties. 
Either spraying with soft soap and quassia or dusting with 
nicotine powder will also soon control this pest, the tender top 
growths being specially aimed at. Shaking off on to the ground 
and trampling the plant lice in is, however, usually sufficient. 

The Black Fly (Aphis rumicis, Ealw.).—This aphis is in 
many years very harmful to broad beans and it now and then, 
in bad “ blight ” years, infests runner and French beans; wax- 
pod beans are also attacked. Unless it is dealt with at once, 
complete loss of crop may be the result. This species may be 
found on a great vaiiety of other plants. Tt is frequent on the 
fronds of asparagus; it infests the tips of onions and may destroy 
the leaves: and it is also harmful to spinach and beet. It occurs 
in masses on docks, poppies, etc.; in some years it invades 
mangolds. It also winters on Euonymus, both wild and culti¬ 
vated. It is especially beans that are attacked, notably broad 
beans. • 

The adult wingless female is black and dull, with paler legs and 
antennae with dark markings; the young are deep green and the nyrapbse 
have many white mealy patches. The winged female appears Hack, 
but the body is really deep green with black bars; the cornicles are 
black and the legs have pale areas. 

The winged females settle on the tops of the broad beans just 
when they come into flower and produce living young. These 
soon grow into black wingless viviparous aphides which go on 
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reproducing until the whole of the tops of the shoots, leaves and 
stalks become smothered with them. The insects secrete much 
honey dew, which falls on to the leaves and blossoms. Tliey 
increase in certain years so rapidly that they spread downwards 
and get on to the young pods and ruin them. The honey dew 
that falls down also does harm,, first specking the leaves with 
brown spots, and the whole plant may die'. In the summer a 
winged brood appears on the beans, etc., and these fly to other 
plants. Many go to mangolds, spinach and wild plants, and 
later in the autumn many to the wild and cultivated Euonymas 
and docks. On the Euonymus and docks sexual aj)hides occur 
and the oviparous females deposit their eggs. Many also live 
through the winter as adults on the everlasting Euonymus in 
gardens. The young coming .from eggs on the docks and 
Euonymus develop several broods there in spring and then fly 
off to beans, poppies, etc., and so start the summer attack. 

Treatment .—As this “blight” nsuadly appears on a .few 
broad beans here and there, and as frpm these primary colonies 
the blight spreads to the other beans, it is adAusable to pinch off 
and crush all the “ struck ” tops. There is no doubt that ants 
spread this insect; the ants swarm over the colonies of black fly 
and one can watch them carrying females away to the tops of 
other beans. As the winged migrants from Euonymus, docks, 
poppies, etc., always settle on the tender tops, it is advisable to 
pinch off all the tops at the same time. Some growers prefer 
spraying; if this is done the spray should contain 6 oz. of nicotine 
to 100 gal. of soft soap wash. Other grow'ers have used quassia 
and soft soap and reported success. 

The French Bean Soot Aphid (Geoica phaseoli, Passerixu'.). 
—This subterranean plant louse is often very common on the 
roots of French beans and wax-pods, and also occurs on scarlet 
runners and occasionally on potatoes. 

The wingless female lives entirely nndeTgronnd. on the roots, it is 
more or less globular in form and of a bright yelloivish-buff colour to 
almost whits,' and lightly covered with meal; the antennse are very 
short. In the summer a winged brood now and then ogcurs. The 
winged females appear to place their young on the soil. 

Beans that have been attacked can be distinguished by the 
plants flagging, especially in hot weather, and by their pale' 
sickly hue. 

Treatment .—When French beans, etc., are seen to be turning 
prematurely yellow and wilting it is well to pull up one or two 
and examine the foots and soil; if aphides are present they can 
soon he detected. Nothing can be done at that time that would 
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pay, but as soon as the beans have been gathered, the haulm 
should be pulled and burnt on the beds and the land dressed 
with naphthalene at 2 cwt. to the acre and dug in so as to 
prevent the winged aphides from attacking other plants. 

Potato Aphides.—Four s][)ecies of plant lice are found feeding 
on potato foliage, namely (1) the Green Potato and Rose Aphid 
(Maciosiphum solanifoln, Ashmead); (2) the Allied Potato Aphid 
(Myzus pseudosolani, Theobald); (3) the Green Peach Aphid 
(Myziis persiccBf Suizer); and (4) the Small Potato Aphis (Aphis 
solanina, Passerini); and occasionally the Black Ply {Aphis 
rumicis, Pabricius). 

The importance of these plant lice is not only that by their 
puncturing they damage the leaves, which in wet weather soon 
rot, but they carry the virus diseases of potatoes. This appears 
to have been pi’oved in America and to some extent in Britain. 

(1) The Green and Pinh Potato and Rose Aphid is the largest 
aphid found on potatoes. 

The Wingless fern a lea aie gieeii or larelj pink^ with long cylindrical 
Lieen coinicles and long green pointed tail. The winged females are 
green or pmk wnth daiLer head or thorax, long green cornicles, dusky 
at the tips, and long green tail. 

The sexual forms occur on the rose and a few on potatoes, and 
eggs are laid there. In summer winged broods appear on roses 
and other plants, derived from the wingless females that hatched 
from the winter eggs, and fly to the potatoes and join others 
that have matured from the eggs laid on the potatoes at or 
after the time of lifting. This aphid occurs on plants under glass 
all the year, specially on tulips; out of doors it occurs on roses, 
beans, sow thistles, and many other plants. It never seems to 
be a serious pest on roses, but on potatoes and tulips may do 
much harm. 

('2) The Allied Green Potato Aphid 

This aphid is somewhat similar in the wingless stage to (1), but the 
tail is shorter and the head is a different shape. It is green, yellowish- 
green or deep green, with rusty patches behind in some specimens; the 
green antennse have dark bands and the green cornicles are cylindrical 
and have dusky tips. The winged female is green with dark trans¬ 
verse bars and lateral spots on the abdomen, dark head and thorax. 

It ia widely distributed over Britain and often occurs in great 
numbers. This insect attacks sprouting seed potatoes. When 
this occurs on seed stored in out-houses, etc., it flourishes and 
does much harm by killing the sprouts. If this seed is planted 
the aphides die hut the seed produces a very much reduced crop. 
It also occurs out of doors. 
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(3) The Green Peach Aphid is a cosmopolitan insect and feeds 
in great numbers on potatoes. It is found on almost all plants 
except the conifers and broad-leaved trees. 

It can st once be leccgnised hj the fact that the cornicles of the 
wingless aphids are slightly swoliexij and this is also generally the case 
in the winged forms ; in the spring brood they may be cylindrical but 
they are dark and not green. The Vvingless female is green, yellow or 
pale brownish-pink; cornicles the same colour as the body, dusky at 
the tips and slightly SAvollen in the ndddle. The wdnged female is 
green with dark head and thorax, two dai'k bars on the front, and a 
large dark patch behind, and behind that dark bars. 

This insect lives almost all the year round and may be foiino 
breeding at all times under glass and indoors. It is very im¬ 
portant as it attacks the sprouting potato seed. 

(4) The Sjnall Potato Aphis occurs under the leaves, but does 
not seem to do much harm to the plants directly. 

The wingless females vary from green to dull browmish-green, but 
a few are almost yellow and some deep green. The much shorter 
anteniise and cornicles and its smaller size at once separate it from the 
other potato species. 

Treatment ,—^Potato aphides may be killed by spraying 'with 
nicotine and soft soap, or quassia and soft soap, hut dry spraying 
with nicotine seems best. It is only in bad attacks, however, 
that this is necessary. Seed potatoes certainly want attending to 
when aphides are seen on them. They are best put in closed 
boxes and fumigated with tobacco shreds, or if few in number 
may be dipped in soft soap and nicotine solution. This is very 
important as such attacked seed, if untreated, invariably 
produces poor plants and few tubers. 

Aphides attacking Carrots and Parsnips.—Carrots are often 
attacked below ground by an aphid known as Anuraphis tnlipee^ 
Boyer. The damage is done to the roots, the insects feeding on 
them and causing them to split. This cracking of course is often 
produced by excessive WT-t weather, but if this is the cause then 
the aphides are not seen. 

The wingless ground form gives rise to winged females and 
males which come above ground at any time between September 
and December. The winged males appear in November and 
December. It also attacks bulbs of lilies, tulips, etc. 

The subterranean wingless females are pale, covered with meal, and 
globular in form; there is much variation in colour, some being .pale 
fawui to kid glove white, dull olive-brown, others olive-green to pale 
pink, with the sides and the thoracic segments often dusky. The dusky 
lateral marks may continue along all the segments,* the last two seg¬ 
ments are darkened; the cornicles are short and dark; the antenna 
are shorter than the body. The winged female has a shiny brown to 
black head and thorax, with two pale bands between. The basal half 
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of the abdomen is pale ochreous to faun, anil yellow to gieen, so.ne 
tinged with pinV ; the reiiiaiiider is black above; theie aie huge black 
spots at the sides. The cornicles aie rather short, black and ciim- 
drical; and the legs are ochrecus, with daik bands. 

Willow Aphides {CuvancUa caprece, Fbi’., and C. pastinucea, 
Seh.) also attack caiTots and parsnips. Both these are found in 
summer on the leaves, but especially the flower heads of carrot f, 
and parsnips, and in some years do harm to the seed crop, the 
insects densely clustering on the flower heads. 

Both are common on willow and osier leaves in late spring and 
summer, and about July and on ii»to the beginning of August 
they become winged, when they migrate and settle on various 
wild and cultivated Umbellifera, where they flourish imtil the 
autumn. At the latter period winged forms appear and fly back 
to the willow, where the egg-laying females deposit their eggs. 
The forms on the Umhelliferce may give rise to a winged genera¬ 
tion, and these pass to other Zlmbellifero' in summer, so that the 
euliivated carrots and parsnips may be infected from the related 
wild plants as well as direct from the willows. 

Treatment. —Beds where carrots or parsnips have been 
attacked by the root aphid should be treated with naphthalene 
and at once dug in so as to kill the aphides shaken off in pulling. 
The foliage and seed heads when attacked may be sprayed with 
any well-known aphieide: this is especially important as the 
aphids may much reduce the seed crop. 

Aphides Attacking Brassicse. —The Mealy Cabbage Aphid 
(Brevicoryne hrassica’, Linn.).—No more objectionable sight can 
be seen than winter greens badly infested with aphis. The whole 
plant now and then becomes a sticky mass of mealy aphides, 
honey dew and excreta, and to make it more repulsive still there 
may be found crawling about amongst them the fat leech-like 
larvpe of the Hover Flies, predaceous insects trying to restore the 
balance of nature. Such attacked plants are ruined for market. 
In 3904-1905 this aphid was very destructive in Kent and Essex. 
In the Hartford district alone hundreds of acres were attacked 
and thousands of pounds lost. Again in 1911 it occurred in vast 
swarms, causing much loss in Dorset. Cheshire, Derbyshire and 
again appeared in countless numbers in Essex. In 1919 it was 
almost epidemic until November. In 1921 and 1922 it was 
exceedingly destructive and contributed materially to the shortage 
of winter greens. All manner of Brassiere are attacked, as well 
as swedes and turnips, charlock, shepherd’s purse, sea kale, etc. 

The Mealy Cabbage Aphid is noticeable in May, when a few 
are found here and there on cultivated and wild Brassiem. B.'*’ 
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June they are more noticeaWe, there appearing on the leaves 
small pallid Mister-like areas beneath wliieii the insects shelter; 
later these patches become almost white. Prom July onwards^ 
if the weatber is pr43pitioiis for the aphides, these gradually 
increase and smotliex both the upper and under sides of the 
leaves and stalks, until, as stated by Bnckton, Weight for 
weight there is more animal than vegetable substance present/' 
All the worst attacks have been in the autumn and winter; the 
summer attack even if severe dies out or does not persist in such 
virulent form as the aiitum^iLaL- Although all cultivated Brassici's 
are’ attacked perhaps Brussels sprouts suffer most of all and 
cauliflowers least. 

The wingless viviparous female is of a rather elongated oval shape, 
of a dull greenish-grey hue with two series of eight black spots on 
each side of the back; the legs, coinicles, eyes and the tips of the 
anteiuiEe are deep brown. The body is covered with a white meal 
which quite hides the coloration. These females produce many living 
young, which are shiny gieen, but after their first mcult the mealiness 
appears. From August onwards appear females, which have a dark 
head and thorax, and a dull green abdomen, with a row of seven dark 
patches in the centre and a row of four black spots on each side. 
These may unite to form continuous dark bands. The antennae and 
the rather short cornicles are dark. The egg-laying females are wing¬ 
less, pale green or greenish-yellow, with a row of black spots along each 
side of the abdomen and a double row of five dark patches along the 
centre. 

The sexual forms appear in autumn and onwards into the 
winter. Some eggs are laid on and under the leaves, but mainly 
on the stalks. In swedes they are noticed to be mostly on the 
crown. One may find the eggs, viviparous fqi'ms and sexual 
forms all mixed up together. The leaves in November are some¬ 
times blackened with the eggs. The eggs hatch in April and 
the young lice become stem mothers, which settle under the leaf 
and produce living young which surround them,-forming small 
compact colonies. 

Natural Enemies .—-This species is particularly preyed upon by 
parasitic and predaceous enemies. Hover Fly or Syrphid larvae 
feed itivenously on the masses of insects. Ladybirds, both adults 
and lai-vse, do so to some extent. Many hymenopterous parasites 
attack them in the autumn.* 

Treatment .—All old cabbage leaves and stumps should be 
burnt, thus killing thousands of the eggs and over-wintering 
insects. All cruciferous weeds should be destroyed near the beds 
or fields, as many eggs are-laid on them and many living' aphides 

■* For an account of such, predaceous insects see Beneficial Insects 
(with two coloured plates), price 4d., from the, Ministry). 
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may even over-winter there and be ready to infest the Brassicai 
in spring and early summei-. This especially apphes to charlock 
and shepherd’s purse. The disease often starts in the seed beds 
and if this is seen it pays to spray the plants and so prevent 
the insects from being taken to the fields. The most successful 
spray is nicotine and soap. If spraying is not done all seedlings 
shovving signs of aj)his should be discarded and destroyed. It is 
doubtful if spraying in the field would pay. When waste pepper 
was cheap it was used, mixed with road dust, for dusting Brussels 
sprouts, and it might even prove possible to spray sprouts, when 
seen to be attacked, with strong soft soap and water, if the 
market price at the time would allow. The destmction as soon 
as possible of cabbage stumps and old leaves is a most essential 
matter, especially if the plants have been badly attacked. The 
green peach aphid also attacks Brassicse. 

Xiettuce Aphides. —Four kinds of plant lice feed on lettuce and 
endives, and in some seasons spoil them for market, as the insects 
breed rapidly in the hearts, making them obnoxious, and cannot 
easily be cleaned out even by much washing. The four species 
are fl) the Pdbes and Lettuce Aphid {Amiohorophom lactucre). 
(2) the Allied Bibes and Lettuce Aphid (Myrits lactuecs), (S') tliG 
Dark Sow-thistle Aphid (Macrosi-phum sovchi), and (4) the Poplar 
Gall and Lettuce Boot Aphid (Pemphigus bursarius). The fourth 
attacks the roots. 

(11 The Rihes and Lettuce Amphorophora is the worst of these 
plant lice. It is a common currant and gooseberry aphid, which 
in some years-swarms on lettuces. 

The V Ingless female on lettuces is shiny g' een to yellowish-green, 
and the gieen antennae have daik bands. The tail and cornicles are 
green, the latter somewhat swollen; the yellowish-green legs have dark 
bands. The winged female cn lettuces has deep brown to black shiny 
head and thorax, w'ilh a yellowish-green band in front of the latter. 
The abdomen is yellowish-green, with an iriegnlar dark bioken area on 
the posterior half, two pairs of small black dots in front and three 
large and one small dark lateral spot and a large patch at the base of 
each cornicle. The tail is pale yellow. The cornicles are yellow, 
swollen, and dusky at the tips. The legs aie yellowish-green with dark 
ban^ds. The winged female on THhes is veiy similar, but the dark 
abdominal area is not quite so large and there are traces on the first 
two to four segnients of sub-median dark spots. The wingless forms 
are \ery similar also but of a somewhat deeper colour. 

This insect winters on Rihes in the egg stage, and breeds 
rapidly on them in some years, doing much damage. In late 
May and on to July the aphides become winged and fly oS to the 
summer food plants, some settling on lettuces, others on sow¬ 
thistles and other plants. Winged broods are produced and fly 
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off and attack otiier lettuces, etc. Mid and late cro];)s suffer most. 

(2) The Allied liihes and Lettuce Aphid also infests lettuce in 
a similar manner to (1) and also comes from currants and goose¬ 
berries* 

It can at once he discinguislied from the former by the cylmdrical 
dusky cornicles in the winged female. The wingless female is 
yellowisli-greeri to light green, some pinkish, and the abdomen has 
dark lateral spots. The cornicles are yellowish, dusky at the tips, and 
cylindrical. The tail is yellow. The winged female on Mihes has a 
shiny black thorax, with a green line each side and a pale band in 
front; the head is gresii; the abdomen shiny green to yellowish-green, 
and there are dark basal patches, etc., on the body. The cornicles are 
long, thin, cylindrical, black, and jDaler at the tips. The wingless 
female is much like that on the lettuce. 

Like tlie former species it winters on the Ribes and leaves 
them ill late May and June and flies off to the lettuces, sow¬ 
thistles, etc. There the winged females produce young and 
reprodiietion goes on all the summer* In the autumn winged 
return migrants fly from the lettuces to the Ribes and there give 
rise to the oviparous females; having copulated with the winged 
males, the former lay their few eggs on the Ribes. In wet 
weather the damage done by these plant lice to lettuces, etc., is 
intensified and the interior of the lettuce becomes not only 
disfi.gured by the insects, but also rots. 

(8) The Dark Sotv-ihisfle Aphid also does some damage to the 
seed crop. It lives on the Annual Soiv-thistle (Sonchiis olerac^) 
and other plants. 

This aphid is a rich ehesnut-brown to deep shiny red ; the cornicles are 
long and black and the tail yellow. 

Control. —The only possible control of the two first species 
consists in destro;\nng the aphides when on Ribes in winter 
or spring by spraying with carbolineum emulsions to destroy 
the ova or with nicotine soap washes to kill the hatched 
insects. All sow-thistles, Crepis, Rapsana and other weeds should 
be kept down, but when lettuces are once attacked it would not 
pay to adopt any curative treatment, even if such were possible, 
for the insects shelter in the hearts where they cannot be 
touched. 

(4) The Poplar Gall and Lettuce Root Aphid. —One frequently 
finds on pulling lettuces, especially late ones, that the roots are 
covered with white floeculent wool. This is due to the above- 
mentioned aphid which comes from the poplar. In some seasons 
so many of these subterranean aphides occur that they kill the 
late autumn and early' spring lettuces. The insect winters in 
two ways on the roots of lettuce and other similar plants, 
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and (b) m the egg stage on poplars, "where the stem mothers 
form very marked galls on the leaf stalks. *One of these galls 
is formed by a single stem mother aphid, and in it she produces 
her young. The gall later bursts and the winged aphides flj 
away, usually in July. These winged forms place their young on 
the soil near lettuce and other roots. They are found m colonies 
in the soil, often in cavities thickly massed together, with white 
wool near and around, as well as on, the roots of lettuce, sow¬ 
thistle, etc. They increase rapidly on the lettuce roots and may 
continue to do so all the winter. At the same time winged females 
may arise from them in late September, October and November, 
and these fly off to the poplars w'here they produce sexual forms 
and eggs are laid on the buds. On the bursting of the poplar 
galls, the cycle is repeated. It becomes first noticeable on lettuce 
roots in August and gradually increases until February, when 
it dies down and none are noticed from May to July. 

Treatment .—Obviously we cannot stop infection of the soil, 
as it is impossible to deal with the insect on poplar trees, but 
where summer lettuces have been attacked, it is just as well to 
destroy the insect in the soil, especially if lettuces lor late winter 
and early spring use are to be planted there. The common 
practice of leaving lettuces killed by frost or rotting from wet 
in the soil should be avoided. As the aphid "will not only live 
on lettuces but on sow-thistles, etc., if these occur, and any w'hite 
wool is found on the roots they should be burnt and the ground 
dressed with naphthalene and dug in, or it should be very deeply 
cultivated. 

The Artichoke Root Liice {Trama troglodytes, Heyden).— 
Jerusalem Artichokes are very often attacked by these pale- 
coloured subterranean aphides. Although they do not in the 
least affect the growth of the stem and leaves of such strong 
plants, they, nevertheless, by means of constant puncturing of 
the tubers, cause manj- of these to decay before they are lifted 
and many more afterwards. These aphides frequently occur in 
masses in artichoke beds and are always attended by ants, which 
take from them the sweet honey-dew they exude. 

These pale fat plant lice can at once be distinguished by their 
long hind legs, the so-called second tarsal segment being very long, and 
by the curious way they lift up their hind leers if touched or frightened. 
The wingless females vary in colour from pale yellowish-white to pearly- 
white or dull yellowish-green, often semi-transparent. The antennse 
are brown and less than half the length of the body. The "winged 
female has a broad head and thorax and a small body; the antennse 
are short, not much longer than the head and thorax, and the cor¬ 
nicles are slightly raised. 
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These aphides occur in the soil at all times of the year. The 
^■ingless forms feed Pn the roots of many other plants, including 
sow-thistles and thistles, etc., and are frequently found with 
ants in their nests. 

Treatment .—After artichokes have been lifted the beds should 
be dressed with some soil insecticide, as the insects go on 
multiplying in the ground. 


FRUIT PACKING AND MARKETING IN 

CALIFORNIA. 

H. V. Tavloe, B.Sc., A.E.C.Sc., 

21inistry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The State of California, being on the w-estern seaboard of 
the United States, has a climate tempered by the ■warm seas 
of the Pacific Ocean; the summers are hot and the winters 
almost free from frost, so that a large range of varieties of 
fruit and nuts can be cultivated out of doors as, for example, 
apples, apricots, cherries, figs, grapes, nectarines, peaches, 
pears, persimmons, plums, prunes, quinces, oranges, lemons, 
stra'viherries, blackberries, - loganberries, raspberries, goose¬ 
berries, currants, olives, almonds, pecans and ■walnuts. It 
could not, of course, be claimed that all grow to perfection. 
Apples, oranges and pears are seen growing in the same 
locality, and sometimes in the same field, yet this arrange¬ 
ment must be due partly to the ambitions of the cultivator, for 
no one set of conditions can accommodate well all these kinds 
of fruits. Placed in sheltered positions bet'ween the Coast 
Pange and the Cascade Pange of mountains are numerous 
wide flat vallej's, such as the Sacramento Valley and the 
Imperial Valley, yPere the soil is extremely fertile if only 
sufficient soil moisture can be provided to keep the plants 
growing. In most localities the heat of the summer sun is too 
intense and the normal rainfall is insufficient to maintain good 
plant gro-wtb. Irrigation is therefore almost universally prac¬ 
tised, the w’ater being taken from wells, rivers or even from 
the snow water from the glacier and high mountains of the 
Cascade. Under these conditions, California has been able to 
develop a fruit-growing industry of exceptionally large dimen¬ 
sions, though owning to the extreme length of the State the 
several fruit regions are far apart, that of the’ Imperial Valley 
in the south being fully 750 miles from the Shasta area in the 
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Borili—as far as Kent is from IriYemess. Yet^ as will appear 
lately tlie giacling, packing and marketing of the deciduous 
fruits from all thebe widely separated areas is all done under 
the influence ot one large growei's’ organisalioii. Eacdi sepa¬ 
rate \ alley where fruit can be grown has its oath peculiarities 
which liciAn been exploited for the production of some special 
croj). There are thus a number of isolated areas important for 
the pioduction ot one, or at most two, crops. 

AYitli a helpful climate and fertile soils situated in sheltered 
A^alleySj the production of fruit eren in large quantities was 
not a difficult matter : by no means was it as serious as the 
problem of marketing, and the difficulties of the earlier growers 
centred almost entirely around marketing. The difficulties 
were A'cry great, on account of the vast distances to be ewered 

before the fruits reached the markets. Thus, almost at the 

# 

commencement, growei’s were drawn together to seek tor an 
organisation whereby they mig'ht collectively overcome the 
obstacles oi‘ pioper packing, transportation and marketing, 
which appealed to be too big for individual effort. Men came 
together, not iiom over the wide field of the whole State, but 
just a few here and there engaged in a similar industiw and 
generally situated in the same locality; these banded together 
to work for the common good and formed small Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciations to put the results of their deliberations into practice. 

One of the earliest of these associations to be formed was 
the Sacramento Kiver Association. It is located in one of the 
finest parts of the State for fruit growing, with a climate pai- 
ticularly favourable to the gi’owing* of deciduous fruits, and 
especially the William Bon Chretien, or Bartlett, pear. 

This association at present includes about sixty growers and 
shippers, some of whom have been identified with the organisa¬ 
tion since it was formed twenty years ago. • 

The association now operates three sheds for receiving fniit 
for assembling for eastern markets—the Sacramento Docks, 
Walnut Grove and Hood. Generally the members are engaged 
in farming large acreages of fruit and are able to establish 
their own packing sheds and to carry out the grading and 
packing of the fruit on the farms. At Hood, however, the 
a-ssociation in 1923 found it necessary to erect a community 
packing house where the fruit could he graded, packed and sent 
out under uniform labels. This packing house, which is two 
storeys in height, is a fine type of construction, equipped with 
modern labour-saving facilities for the efficient handling of box 
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fruits, -which consist raainly of William (syn. Bartlett) pears. 
The pears come to the house early in July, and are practically 
all harvested by 15th August. In the packing house, the pears 
are nin through a mechanical sizer, whereby the bulk is sorted, 
either by -^veight or width, into different sizes. Girls pack 
direct from the bin, wrapping each pear in paper before placing 
it in the standard pear box, carrying out that operation in 
much the same manner as has been described for apples,* 
though perhaps a greater number of styles of pear packs are 
admitted to be commercial than are recognised for the apple. 
After leaving the packer, the pear boxes are fastened, labelled 
and checked before being assembled for delivery to the market. 

Plums.—Plums, chiefly of the varieties Tragedy, Santa 
Bosa, and Formosa, ranlt next in importance. They also are 
well packed, though for grading and sizing no mechanical 
devices yet tried have proved successful. The tree-gathered 
plums are brought into the packing house and emptied on to 
packing tables, which are wooden frameworks usually fitted 
with burlap or canvas bottoms or with wooden bottoms 
padded with various materials. Any type of table that would 
prevent bruising appeared to give satisfaction. Here, girls sort* 
and grade the plums and pack them, two layers deep, into 
square chip baskets (without handles) each holding 6 lb. of 
fruit. Four of these chip baskets fit side by side into a cheap 
wooden crate which bears the labels, name of variety and net 
weight. The standai'd market package of plums from Cali¬ 
fornia is then a 20 lb. crate, but retailers have four separate 
baskets in each crate, and—I am told—are able to sell most 
of this kind of fruit by the unbroken basket. 

Chemes.— The sweet cherry (Knight Early Black, Burbank, 
Black Eagle, Black Tartarian, Bing, etc.), is picked when 
nearly mature—tltet is, when practically all the changing of 
starch to sugar has ceased, and the fruit has 'attained the colour 
characteristic for the variety-^—into galvanized iron water pails 
in which they are delivered to the packing houses, where they 
are emptied into the packing trays, the boys being careful to 
pour the cherries out gently. Here they are graded for colour 
and size and packed into “ Cheny Boxes ” holding 10 lb. or 
“ Cherry Lug ” of 20 lb. The empty box, turned with the 
face down, is placed so as to incline towards the packer at an 
angle of about thirty degrees. The girls then select cherries 

♦“Peking Apples in the Okanagan Valley, British Columbia”: This 
J'oKrwa?, Peh., 1925, p. lO.W. 
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of the same size and colour and place these on their sides in 
proper alignment and with the stems towards the paper. 
Holding the fruit in position with one hand and selecting 
fruits with the other, the packer arranges the cherries in line 
across the box. Each successive row is placed in direct align¬ 
ment (straight pack) with the preceding one. Having packed 
the first layer in this manner, the second layer is packed by 
placing cherries in the spaces formed by the first layer. When 
the second layer has been completed the box is placed on the 
level and filled with cherries without regard to definite align¬ 
ment. The bottom of the pack is neatly finished off so that the 
comers and sides of the box are well filled and no fruits or 
stems extend over the edges of the box. The whole is covered 
with paper and the box is ready to leave the packing bench to 
be fastened, labelled and dispatched. At times, the very best 
fruits are packed in cartons, four of which exactly fit into the 
tin-framed box. 

The Sacramento Piver Association operates over a com¬ 
paratively small area. In other districts, similar associations 
operating in much the same way have been formed, so that 
in the whole State there must be nearly one hundred of these 
local associations, all working under standard by-laws, with 
such variations as may bo necessary to suit local conditions; 
and all are said to be incoi'porated under the co-operative laws 
of the State of California, as non-stock non-profit associations. 

Each local association elects its own Board of usually five 
Directors, with a President, Vice-President and Secretary, and 
appoints its own manager and packing-house employees. 

The earliest formed societies had, no doubt, to make their 
own aarangements with the Railway Companies for the dis¬ 
patch of the fruits to the markets and for their sale in the 
markets, but, by 1900, the deciduous fruit-growers in Cali¬ 
fornia had come to the conclusion that if the fruit industry was 
to survive, the system of marketing must be greatly improved 
and, in fact, the marketing of the whole produce centralised as 
far as possible in one exchange. The many local associations 
agreed to limit their functions to assembling, grading, packing 
and loading the fruit, and they agreed to co-operate in setting 
up a selling organisation—^the California Fruit Exchange—^to 
sell the produce for all societies. In 1907, this .Exchange was 
reorganised on a capital stock basis, with a permissible capi¬ 
talisation of #100,000 divided into one thousand shares of 
#100 par value. Provision was made for the distribution of 
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these shai’es amongst bona fide fruit-gi-owers, though no man 
could hold more than two shares. 

The associations have a combined membership of over 6,500 
growers, so that the quantity of deciduous fruits sold for the 
growers by this one organisation is very large, as instanced by 
the following figures which have been given to the writer by 
the manager of the California Pruit Exchange. 


) riii\ 

of Gt/P-s’. 

Stt Jos. 

Xf-rt Rotuj'n^ 

i irli) 

5,596 

.213,473,801 

28,666,178 

11)21 

?ri2Sl 

212,680,295 

26), 952,475 

1922 

8,560 

212,935,832 

28,280,069 

192:'5 

10,935 

217,173,124 

210,629,060 


To deal efi&ciently with such a volume of business, quite a 
large staff is required at the central organisation, as, for example, 
a General Manager’s Department, Sales Department, Accounting 
Department, Traffic Department, Claims Department, Supply 
Department, Standardisation Department and Lumber Depart¬ 
ment. (This Exchange is distinct from the California Eruit 
Growers’ Exchange, which is a similar but larger organisation 
trading in citrus fruits.) Practically no fruit is sold f.o.b. in 
the producing centre, and in that respect their policy differs from 
that of all other exchanges previously described,* though the 
same method is adopted by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange .in selilng citrus fruits. 

By contract with the California Eruit Growers’ Exchange, the 
members of the California Fruit Exchange now utilise the 
marketing machinery which has been set up by the former for 
selling citrus fruits. The Exchange is represented bj’’ salaried 
agents in some eighty cities and towns, and in this way secures 
a wide distribution and few'er glutted markets. The price at 
which the frait is to be sold in the towns is fixed by the sales 
department of the central organisation, and the salaried repre¬ 
sentatives in the towns attempt to sell in car-loads lots to whole¬ 
sale merchants and othei-s, or, failing that, they send the fruit 
for sale in the auction rooms, where they are able to attend the 
auctions and watch the prices. . By having their own repre¬ 
sentatives in the markets the Central Exchange claim to be able 
to regulate their ears to the several markets in a more orderly 
manner ; to hold car-loads back in order to catch better markets; 
or to recohsign loaded cars in transit to markets found to be 
glutted, to others less well supplied. It is a system which is 

* Apple Packing in Nova Scotia, this Journal, Dee., 1924, p. 856; 
“ Packing Apples in British Columbia,” Feb., 1925, p. 1034. 
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said to have worked splendidly for the citrus fruits, and seems 
to be giving satisfaction to the deciduous fruit growei s. It is 
important to bear in mind that these salaried agenis oi)erate in 
the markets as brokers and not as distributors, i.c., they sell 
in lots of a car-load which may be anjdhing between 700 and 
800 boxes. Their business is done with the wholesale merchants, 
and. so far as the wu-iter is aware, no selling to retailers has 
ever been attempted, nor did the Exchange seem to think that 
such a course %vould prove desirable or even economical. 

All grower members of the Fruit Exchange are charged 7 per 
Cent, for marketing the fruit, which is said to bo the usual rale 
charged b}- commercial companies engaged in the same Ime of 
business. The Exchange does business at cost, and the difference 
betw'een the actual cost of doing business in any one season and 
the 7 per cent, charged goes into a “ Withholdings Account.’’ 
This ‘ ‘ Withholdings Account ’ ’ constitutes the operating fund of 
(he organisation. At no time in the history of the Exchange has 
its cost of doing business been more than 8 per cent., and the 
average cost over a period of the last six years has been 2.72 i)er 
cent. As a usual thing, therefore, growers operating through 
the California Fruit Exchange have their business handled for 
about 3 per cent., and the remaining 4 per cent, is placed in 
the withholdings or operating fund, of which one-half is returned 
during the year immediately following the crop season and the 
other half at the expiration of five years. Thus, any gi’ower who 
has been with the California Fruit Exchange for a peiiod of five 
years receives back each year about 4 of the 7 per cent, deducted 
on the gross delivered selling price. This “ Withholdings Be- 
payable Account,’’now totalling $1,660,000, is seldom understood 
properly by the growers, but it seems a perfectly simple and 
sound plan for providing the working capital, and is preferable 
to borrowing from the Bank or to the issue of stock shares. 

Year by year the Exchange seems to have increased its volume 
of business until at the present time it claims to be handling 
fully 45 per cent, of the total Californian production of deciduous 
fruits. Growers not making use of the Exchange have to make 
use of the selling organisations and packing stations of inde¬ 
pendent mei’chants, of which there are a large number at each 
fruit shipping point. The growers are. in fact, not tied to the 
Exchanges by contracts longer than twelve monthk, and in 
practice growers at times leave the Exchanges for a while and 
then sign on again. This freedom of action left to growers is 
advantageous and much appreciated. 
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The Central Organ isation is also responsible for the pureliaBe 
and distribution of practically all the material and equipment 
used in iiar\"estiiig the crops throughout the State» It was^ in. 
fact, compelled at one stage during the War period, to enter 
the lumber business to secure material for making its fruit boxeSj, 
and now owns approximately 15,000 acres of timber, including 
saw mills, box factory, etc., a piece of business which has proved 
very profitable to the Associations. 

^ , 

FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
FOOD OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

F. Ho-wabd Lancxjm, F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Most of the British resident species of raptorial birds, and 
particularly the owls, have been definitely classified as regards 
their potentiality for good or ill, but the case of the Little Owl 
{Athene noctua vidalU) is somewhat difierent; and as there still 
appears to be some doubt as to the economic status of this bird, 
and the question is one of considerable importance to agricul¬ 
turists, a few obserwations from a field ornithologist may be of 
some value. 

The subject has been dealt with by Dr. Collinge,* of the York* 
Museum, far more exhaustively than has been possible by the 
writer, who is glad to find, however, that his conclusions closely 
resemble those arrived at by Dr. Collinge. 

A brief resume of the British history of the species may be 
of interest. Since Waterton’s initial essay in 1842 numbers 
of these birds have been liberated from time to time by various 
ornithologists, notably the late Lord Lilford and Mr. E. G. B. 
Meade-Waldo, more as ornithological experiments than as serious 
attempts to establish the species in this country. Before 
Waterfcon’s time the little owl was not a resident breeding species, 
and the few examples recorded may be presumed to have been 
stragglers from the Continent or escapes from aviaries, private 
or otherw^ise. 

From the point of view of the species itself, these experiments 
were a distinct success; so much so, in fact, that in many 
districts it- is now our commonest owl. The species has 
multiplied abundantly and is rapidly extending its range. At 

See Tbe Pood and Peodmg; Habits of the Little Ow!,^^ bv 
W. E. Collinere, this Journal^ Feb., 1922^, p. 1022 ; March, L922, p. IIBS 
(mcludirsg bibliography); and Nov., 1922, p. 750. 
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the present time it is plentiful in the Midland, Eastern and 
Southei'n Counties, and last year the "writer found it quite common 
far afield as South Devon. 



>i(t 1.—The Little Owl {tthoat { nat. 


Generally speaking, the food of the little owl is much the 
same as that of the majority of British owls, but as this bird 
has been accused of extending its depredations to the game 
covert and the poultry yard, it is proposed to discuss briefly the 
evidence afforded by a series of observations. 

As the little owl frequently hunts by day as "well as at night, 
it must be admitted that its opportunities for harm are consider¬ 
ably greater than those of most owls, and, as already mentioned, 
it is significant that most of the complaints on this head 
emanate from gamekeepers and poultry farmers. 
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Apart from the .examiiiatioia of the stomachs of specimen:r. 
probably the most reliable methods of ascertaining the food Cif 
owls are :— 

(1) Inspection of the remains found in the birds’ nesting holes, 

and 

(2) S 3 ^stematie examination of the pellets cast up by the birds. 

As regards nicdhod (1), out of some thirty’ nesting holes kept 
under observation at different periods, the writer has on two 
occasions found evidence of objectionable operations. The first 
item was the wdng of a full grown partridge (a somewhat 
surprising find, and in view of the difficulties of size, weight ami 
transport, possibly one better left out of consideration), the 
other being a tveek-old Wyandotte chick. This is a deeidecllr 
meagre result from the point of view of the prosecution, ami 
one that would appear to show that the viclims were tlie result 
of occasional lapses, rathe.]- than siiaple items of the owls’ die!. 

It must be admitted that this method has its defects, and thal; 
much more satisfaetoi-y results maj" 1)6 derived from disseetio.o. 
of the pellets, fiffie results obtaiiied b,y this latter moans are 
extremely interesting. The tests covered a period of tln-ee years, 
were carried out in two counties, and concerned twelve nesting 
holes, all of which were visited at regular intervals during the 
breeding season, in districts where game and poultiy ai-e* 
plentiful. 

Below are given particulars of tlie (-ontents of the pellets 
examined, together with the number of pellets examined at eacli 
nesting hole :— 

No. of Total. Fc.lh’f s 


No, 

Coxmty. 

Visi ts. 

e,vamAiiv< 

L of rdlets. 

1, 

Kent 

4 

12 

Bones and fiir of siruil.l rodents, 
.feathers a,nd bones of liotise 
s|>arro%v. 

2. 

?} 

3 ^ . 

15 

Bones and f'ar of roderitSj boneB of 
small bird (species not ascer¬ 
tained). 

8. 

? j 

... 4 

16 

Bones and fur of rodents^ fragments 
of shell of snail (apparently 
II, aspersa), elytra of carnliid 
beetles. 

4:, 


B 

9 

Bones and fnr of rodents^ Bones of 
small birds (finches). 

■-5 

7 7 

4 

10 

Bones and fnr of rodents, nii'meroiis 
elytra of carabid beetles^ wing 
bone of blackbird. 

6. 

7 7 

B 

.. 15 

Bones and fnr of rodents, bones of 
small fish (minnow). 
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No, of 

Total PelletH 

JFo. Oouniy. 


examined 

Contents of Pelht^, 

7. Essex . 

3 

lo 

lloues and fur of rodents, iiiinieroiis 
elytra of common cockchafer 
{Melolontha vulgans)^ leg bones 
of sparro\\s. 

q 

■ 7 7 

1 

12 

lioiies and fur of rodents, elytra of 
cockchafers, fragments snail 

sliells. 

U. 

3 

15 

Bones and fnr of rodents, portions 
of grit, elytra of beetles* 

10. 

4 

20 

Bones and fnr of rodents, slmll of 
house sparmw, fragments of 
noctnid pupa cases, elytra of 
beetles. 

11. 

... 4 

12 

Bones and fur of rodents, bones of 
common frog, elytra of various 
beetles. 


4 

IG 

Bones and fni* o£ rodents, elytra of 
various beetles. 


It will thus be seen tliiii, in e\ery nesting hole, tho pellets 
examined contained the fur and bones of rodents, and the 
tnllowiiig is a summary of the }*emaining contents :— 

III (S nofeiing liolc pellets eontdiued winu easeft ol beetle^?. 

,5 ,, ,, 1 , ,, bonc^ and featlieis o£ small biids 

,, 2 ,, ,, ,, fiagioents of siunl shells. 

„ 1 ,, ,, ,, bones ot Miadl lisli. 

,, 1 „ ,, .. ^ ,, bones of fiog. 

There would, of course, bo no trace in the pellets of such 
-^oft food as eai'thworms and larvio of insects. 

As already mentioned. Dr. Collingo’s scries of tests was 
much more extensive and the results correspondingly more 
valuable, but tho results tabulated above are of assistance in 
tho task of dotorraining the agrieultui’al status of the little owl. 
\ltogethor, the results of investigations carried out by various 
ornithologists up to date !nay be said to show that tho evidence 
in tho bird’s favour is strong. 

It would be idle to deny that most of our raptores suffer 
occasional lapses in tho matter of slaughtered domestic birds 
and young game, but the writer’s opinion is that, so far as the 
owls are concerned, such instances are exceptional. It is to 
he hoped that the time is not far distant when the true value of 
our owls will be recognised generally, and it is gratifying to 
note that already much has been accomplished in this direction. 
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MAY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bono, M.Se., N.D.A. (Homs.), 

AgHcultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Arable Land.—Towards the end of May, or earlier in a, div 
warm season, the Turnip Fly may begin to infest turni].) 
seedlings. Their*sudden and mysterious appearance in large 
numbers was formerly attributed to the seed having contained 
the eggs; but it is now known that the beetles are about and 
breeding a month or twn earlier in the year, feeding on cruci¬ 
ferous weeds such as charlock. They fly freely when the 
temperature of the air is in the neighbourhood of 70° F., and 
apparently they are attracted to the turnip crop by its scent. 
Possibly the protective virtue of soaking the seed in turpentine 
is attributable to its masking the natural odour of the crop. Jh 
favour of the practice may be mentioned the fact that soaking 
for aboirt two days has no injurious effect on the growing pro¬ 
perties of the seed but in fact slightly accelerates germination. 

It is genei'ally agreed that measures which enable the crop to 
reach the rough-leaf stage quickly are the best aeans of pre¬ 
venting destruction by this pest: a good tilth (he., fine, firm, 
moist soil) containing a little superphosphate and nitrate of 
lime favours quick establishment of the plant. Rolling when 
the seedlings are through the ground will often assist, especially 
where the soil was rather dry and loose at sowing. I have also 
seen the beetles driven, off by an application of sawdust con¬ 
taining paraflffn. Dusting with noxious powders such as soot, 
basic slag, lime and sulphur has also been advocated and tried : 
in 1911 experiments were conducted by the Fjust Anglian Insti¬ 
tute and it was found that soot, sulphur and spent tan wore of 
no remedial value; lime had a slightly beneficial effect; paraffin 
emulsion drove the beetles off for one day; but the application 
of 1 cwt. nitra.te of lime per acre was attended with con¬ 
siderable success. 

Mangold seeds and seedlings also have their insect enemies: 
but as these are not readily found by the farmer he rarely 
attributes a failure of the mangold plant to this cause. Drilling 
too deeply, lack of lime in the soil and the application of an 
excess of soluble fertilisers may account for failure, but insect 
attack is not uncommon. Each case of mangolds coming up 
unsatisfactorily or going away should be reported to the County 
Agricultural Organiser for investigation, with the assistance of 
the Provincial Advisory Oflfioers where necessary. 
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The weather in May is as a rule favoui-able to the work of 
killing weeds, either bj' dragging them out of the ground and 
drying them on the suid'ace in the case of free soils, or by 
drying the clods containing the weeds where the soil is of 
heavier texture. In the latter case, however, it may not be 
possible to sow until June. Under these conditions crops of 
deeper rooting habit and better drought resisting properties 
than sw’edes may be preferable, viz., common turnips and 
marrow stem kale. Both of these, as they cover the ground 
more quickly than swedes, may also be of advantage where 
quite satisfactory cleaning before sowdng is impossible. 

Regarding varieties of swedes, attention may again be 
directed to the existence of sorts which, on land infected with 
finger-and-toe disease, are less susceptible to injury by this 
pest than the' ordinary varieties. Tippei’ary, a quick growing 
and heavy cropping purple-top swede, grows well out of the 
ground and thereby suffers less lamage than sorts in which the 
“ root ” is more deeply inserted in the soil. Two Danish 
strains of Bangholm, viz'.. No. 25 and No. 4, have been proved 
to possess considerable powers of resistance to the disease.* 

May Pasture and Milk Yields.—Ordinarily the daily yield of 
a cow rises for a few weeks after calving then falls gradually 
with the advance of lactation until she goes dry, frona the S8th 
to the 45th week, according to the date of service. In Fig. 1 
are graphically represented the average daily yields at successive 
stages in the lactation of 95 cows which calved between 
Ist May and 30th June. The information embodied in the 
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curve was extracted by (aaivin from the records of the Tei’ling' 
herd and ptiblished in the Journal of Agricultural Seionce, 
Vol. V, page 309. 

In Fig. 1 the curve l:)ranches at the 24th week : l-ho lo^vel.■ 
line represents the yields of cows serA'ed between the 9tli and 
12th week after cailving', the depressing' effect of pi'c'giiani.y i;>cirig 
apparent a.s an accelerated fall in yield from about the 14th 
week after conception. The upper curve shows the effect ot 
deferring service, for a further eight weeks. Besides the inci¬ 
dence of pregnancy, however, there are other influences which 
modify the yield curve for individual cows—the efficiency" of 
the milkers, the condition of the animal at calving and the 
nature and quantity^ of the ration. A,n autumn or winter ca.lver 
on going out to pasture in May’ “ flushes ” or iuereases her 
yield by 5 per cent, to 20 per (.-.ont. according to tlie winter 
feeding and mana.gement a.nd the quality of the pasture to 
■which she is transferred. The effect of Mii,y pasture on the 
daily yield of the 'vt'inter calver is indeed an important con¬ 
sideration : a rise of 20 per' cent, suggests that, the winter ration 
has been defective or that the co’ws have had insufficient w^ater: 
a fall or even the absence of a rise of 1 to 2 lb. in daily yield 
during the month of May would appear to indicate that the 
pasture land required improvement or that the winter diet 
had been excessively rich. 



CD •• APCJL -NtAV CAl.ViyZt^ 
Fio. 2.--Effect: of May Taut,lire on Milk Yield. 
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In Fig. 2 are represented the aA'erage dail\ ;^ieidb in 89 
Lictations of cows in Mr. C. Fielding’s (Matlock) herd of 
Ijincoln Beds during the G years 1919-24. The upper curve,, 
A.B., embodies the April to June part of 47 lactations, typically 
()ctober-Novcmber calvers : their average yield per annum was 
8,GS7 lb. The lower curve, C.D., embodies the autunui part 
of 42 lactations, typically Aprii-'May calVcrs with an average 
annual yield of 7,574 lb. 

The increase in yield shown as due to pasture in the upper 
curve of Fig. 2, is greater than that normally associated Vvdth 
a change from efQcient winter feeding and maiiagcinent to fair 
l\Iay grass. The curve represents, however, the yields during 
sis years, in three of which the previous winter feeding was 
unavoidably unsatisfactory. During the three years 1918-20, 
concentrated foods were scarce and very expensive, linseed 
cake, for instance, being ^20 or more per ton. During the 
next three years the herd received a properly balanced winter 
ration, fed slightly alx)ve the cows’ requirements as measured 
by the accepted feeding standards. Tire followdng frgures show 
the difference between the ,vields in the' two series of ,\eais :— 


Xo. of laciatiDns 
Average No, of weeks cal \ ed. 
Average yield per ftrjiiiiin 
Average yield per day 


( 

Apiii 

1 . 

2().5 

lb. 

31 8 

udoors < 


8 . 

15 . 

25.3 

25.1 


31,1 
30.7 
20 0 


22 ... 

25.0 



T) 

29 . 

24.0 


28.7 

( 


G . 

26.2 


28.3 


:M,.y 

L 

VA ... 

20.6 

'‘I 

28.5 


20 . 

:io.o 


20.5 

On 

Pasture " 


27 . 

20.0 

5 ** 

30.4 

duliC 

) 

. 

10 .. 

28.5 

27.1 


29.2 

27.5 

j 

1 

">1 

17 . 

2G.I 


26.8 



24 . 

24.8 


25.0 

In the above averages 

and ciirves 

(brig. 

2), 


70 / 0 -.J 

21.7 

7,8S8 lb. 


25 
21.5 
Arvjl lb. 


47 

2LG 

8,687 lb. 


lb. 29.5 lb. 

„ 28..1 „ 

„ 28.1 „ 

„ 28.0 „ 

2 G .9 „ 

27.3 „ 

29.0 „ 

29.8 „ 

„ 30.1 „ 

28.9 „ 

„ 27.4 „ 

„ 24.4 „ 

24.9 „ 

no lactation has 
been included in which the cow had calved within 6 weeks 
previous to 1st April or 1st October: the object of this was to 
exclude increases duo to the natural tendency to rise in yield 
during the first few weeks of lactation. 

The effect of May pasture on the quality of milk has not been 
studied so thoroughly as its effect on quantity. Generally some- 
depression in quality might be expected to accompany a con¬ 
siderable rise in yield on going ont to grass: and, rrnder certam 

F 
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■eonditiojis, tlie morning’s milk might be found to coiilaiii less 
than the accepted standard of 3 per cent, of fad : this luigiit be 
the case where the night interval between the milkiiigM ex¬ 
ceeded 13 hours and where the majority of the cows in tlie herd 
were spring calver's. 

The Dairy Farm.—TJio folk^wing pa,rticukirs arii l._ypic‘a,l of 


a fairly well-stocked 

JJerhvshii'e di 

liry holdiisg 

oi‘ lOO a-ci’i 

AS . 

- /''.'rt’-s’ 

Lure AVOf'/r 

A-Vk 

Un’foifr 

A'e. 

Pasture ... ... TiO 

Dairy Herd ... 

24 

Men 

2 

Meadow... ... .':>0 

■Arable ... ... 2f) 

Young’ cattle 
Work horses... 

16 

Youth 

T 


On many farms a greater jyroportion of permanent grass is 
mown, and where the head of winter stock is not heuAy, there 
is a tendency to feed excessive quantities of hay. Ration 
records in this county liaive indicated that hay fed in excess of 
about 17 ib. ])er cow per day is not well utilised. In other cases 
where the ]>roportion of mown land is high, young stock art' 
.sent away to .sunimei.’ ley instead of being gi'aKod at home : the 
money so spent on le\' would in many instances produce a 
better return if expended on pluysphatic dressings to increase 
the stock-carrying capacity of the home pastiires. 

A correspondent has raised the question of whether in the 
c;ase of a small farm even 30 per cent, is not too great a, part t)f 
the farm to lae devoted to the comparatively low-productive 
hay crop. Ho suggests that the smallholder at any rate might 
with advantage keep more cows liy grazing the whole of his 
jiermanent grass land and l)uying the hay required for the 
maintenance of the herd in wrinter. T'he <piestion involved is 
whether tending and milking (‘ows is more I'emiinerative than 
<‘ultivating and making the hay crop. '1.believe that it would 
often pay the small farmer to n,d<.)pt the above suggest ion, willi 
the modification that wet graius .should be lioiiglit to take ihc 
j)la.ce of part of the bay that would otherwise be grown or 
purchased. Instead of growing hay suflicient to provichi ;i 
daily allowance of 10 lb., the winter ratiem niiglit contain 14 lb. 
of wet grains and only 8 lie of hay, either home-grown or 
bought. 

If the same policy were adopted generally and on larger 
holdings, hay growing would soon be more. |)rofitab!(:' than milk' 
production and wet grains would rise to ]U’ohibitive ]iriceH. 
Under present condition, however, and where tlie requisite 
buildings and demand for milk*, exist, tlie. above policy would 
appear to be attractive. This may lie sliown liy estiTnates of 
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the financial rcsultb of the ordinary and the suggested sv'-teiiis 
of management. On the tjpicahbolding c'roppcd and stocked 
as first mentioned the principal items in the animal account are 
roughly as follow^ : — 


Et p* ilSLb 


/(W^O t}s 


C 


C 

Lent and lates 

250 

Milk : 24x(;50 gal. Qv 1;2 

... 910 

Labour 

250 

Calves : 12 (7? £3 

36 

Help in ba 3 muiking 

10 

Fat cows : 5-6 (h £24... 

... J32 

Concenticites : 24 x 15 cwt. 


Corn : 10 acres (a €9 ... 

90 

(& tv- . 

198 


Horse com ... 

45 



Other expenses and pioht... 

405 




€1,1G8 ^ 


In the above example the a\erage daily allowances of home- 
grown foods per cow equivalent during a winter of 190 days 
are ;—^roots (18 tons i^er acre), 33 lb.; hay (25 cwt.), 16 lb.; and 
straw (30 cwt.), 5 lb. 

If the farm were cropped as 75 acres pasture and 25 acres 
arable, it would carry 80 cows and heifers and 20 young sloo*k. 
The additional returns and expenses would probably be the 
loll owing :— 


^iihhflonttl 

C s 

Labour : Ibird man in place 
of youth, less special bay 

labour ... ... ... 42 0 

Concentrates : 6 (7i^ £8 5s, 4l> 10 

Ilav : 40 x 8 Ib. x 190 clays = 

27J tons (u £4 ... ... 109 0 

Wet grains : 40 x 14 lb. x 190 
days ” 471 ions (a 25/- 

(6a. buc) " . r>9 8 

Balanco ... 5.1 2 


At^dii(ontil Htturm 

Z b. 

GxGoOgal.qc 1/2 ... 227 10 

Calves : 5 (7?) £3. 15 0 

Fat cows : 2 (a £24 ... 48 0 

Corn : 2.] acres (ch £9 ... 22 10 


C,313 0 


£313 0 


No account liah been lakc'ii of tbo manufial residues brought 
on to tlie farm in tlie ])urchased hay and grains: if properly 
t-onsei-ved and utilised these would amount to a further advaai- 
tage of £*10 per annum. "But without meadow land and with 
only 25 aeres aralde, it is doubtful whether proper xise cjould 
be mad,c of all the manure produced, viz., about 250 to 300 tons 
per annum. "Better use of the manure is made where the 
farmer cultivates a greater acreage of crops that require liberal 
manuring—mangolds, marrow stem kale, potatoes or sugar 
beet. The system in faetpends itself to the inclusion of cash 
crops whereby maimrial constituents are exported from the 
farm. 
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The main point of the above argument is that full use should 
be made of pasture : by slagging and by increasing the 
proportion of pasture at the'expense of the hay land, increased 
numljers of cattle may be Icept in summer : the limit may be 
set by labour considerations. As regards winter keep, I doubt 
wliether any arable crop can be grown vvhicli will produce food 
at a less cost per unit than wet grains at 6d. per bushel 
delivered. The question of wdiether the dairy farmer could 
advantageously substitute part of his hay crop or reiilace part 
of his corn area with arable fodder crops—mixed cereals for 
hay or for silage, additional mangolds and marrow stem kale— 
is under in vestigation. 

* --Fr 

monthly'NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Animal Niitrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Water Consumption ol Farm Animals. —A correspondent has 
raised an interesting and apparently simple question which is, 
however, more difficult to answer than would at first sight 
appear to be the case. The question was :—What is the daily 
quantity of water required by (1) a cow, (2) a year-old heifer, 
(8) a hor.se, during the grazing season? Simple though the 
question i.s, there appear to be few accurate data available ujNJn 
which an answer can be based. 

The water requirements of animals are met in several dif¬ 
ferent ways. Firstly, a fair proportion of water is supplied in 
the food, particularly in the case of succulent feeding stuffs 
such as root.s, grass and green forage crops. Thus, a bullock 
consuming 1 cwt. of roots receives over 9 gallons of water a day 
from this source. Concentrated feeding stuffs supply in the 
form of water about 1 gallon to 1|- gallons to every cwt., 
whereas grass and green succulent foods supply approxiniatety 
8 gallons of water for every cwt. of food consumed. The excess 
water required by the animal is generally obtained in the liquid 
form as drinking w’^ater. There is another source of water that 
is often overlooked, that is, water that results from the^various 
phemical processes that go on in the animal’s body. When 
starch, fat or protein is broken down in the animal’s body, 
water is always an end product, and a certain amount of water 
becomes available for the animal’s meeds in this way. Tims 
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a pound of fat in breaking down in the animal’s body yields 
more than its own weight of water, and a pound of starch or 
sugar similarly yields moie than half its weight of water. This 
fact is illustrated by the interesting experiment of breeding 
weevils in desiccated flour, when it will be found that, although 
the larvae have never had access to water their bodies contain 
a largo proportion of water, which can only have arisen from 
the chemical changes which have taken place in the food 
ingested. 

The sources of gain of water to an animal are :—(!•) Natural 
moisture in the food, (2) drinking water, and (8) water derived 
fiom metabolic processes. The sources of loss from the animal 
are :—(I) \Yatcr in dimg and urine, and (2) water evaporated 
from the lungs and skin. 

The amount of water consumed as drinking w^ater will there¬ 
fore largely depend upon the succulence of the food fed—the 
more succulent the food, the less drinking water will be 
required. The amount of water lost from the body will depend 
laigely on the temperature of the animal’s surroundings and 
the relative dryness of the atmosphere. This variable desire 
for water is well shown in the case of sheep*. In the winter 
and spring sheep consume little or no water, whereas in a 
hot and dry summer .special provision has to be made for drink¬ 
ing w’atcr for them. The demands of an animal for water will 
therefoi'e vary considerably according to several factors— i.c., 
diyncss of atmosphere, temperature and state of succulence 
of the ration, and it is not pos.sible to state accurately bow 
much drinking water an ’animal will require. Kellner states 
an average based upon the dry matter of the food in the ration, 
i.c., for horses, 2 to 3 lb, of water for every lb. of dry matter 
in the ration, and for cows 4-6 lb. of water for every lb. of dry 
matter in the ration. On this basis a horse eating 20 lb. of 
dry matter would require G gallons of water, and a cow eating 
25 lb. dry matter would require 10 to 15^ gallons of -water a day. 
If roots or green succulent food were included in the ration, 
the demand for water would be considerably less.' 

In order to illustrate the distribution of water between the 
food, drinking water, urine and dung, the data obtained from 
an experiment carried out with oxen by Kellner nearly 80 years 
ago are of interest. Two full-grown oxen were used, one being 
fed with nearly 18 lb. of meadow hay, the other with nearly 
20 lb. of a meadow hay and oat straw mixture. Both oxen drank 
daily 57 lb. of water, the food qaten contained approximately 
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Dehobiftion. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

Price per 
Ton . 

Mauurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

Cost of 
Food 
Valium per 
Ton. 

Staroli 

Equiv. 

nor 

lUO lb. 

Trice 

per 

IJnit 

^Starch 

hqnjv. 

Prh' e 
per lb, 
Stnrcii 
Kfluiv. 

Lk'vr (X'lit 
of 

Dig’ewO 

Crude 

r'rotelu 


s. d. 

Ib. 1 

.£ s 

£ s. 

£ s. 


8. 

d. 

^>'n 

Whcai, British 

—. f 


12 5 

0 16 

11 <J 1 

71-6 ‘ 

3/2 

} ”70 

1 0-2 

Barley, Britisli Feedirij;^ 

___ 

— 

9 10 

0 12 

8 18 1 

71 

2/6 

1 *3 i 

6-5 

,, Canadian :■— 







2 /s 



No. 4 Western 

36/3 

400 

10 3 

0 12 

9 11 

71 

1*43 

6-5 

,, Feed ini' 

33/G 


9 8 

0 12 

8 10 

7i 

2/6 

1 -34 

6-5 

,, American 

36/9 

10 5 

0 12 

9 13 

71 

2/9 

1 -4 7 

6'.5 

„ Danubiau 

36/(( 


10 2 

0 12 

9 10 

71 

2/S 

i -43 

6*5 

„ Karachi - 

36/3 


10 3 

0 12 

9 11 

71 

2/8 

1-4-3 

6-.5 

Oats, English, White - 

— 

— 

10 0 

0 13 

9 7 * 

59T> 

3/2 

1 NO 

8-() 

,, „ .Black and 





i 





Gn;y - 

1 „ Canadian :— 

— 

— 

9 13 

0 13 

9 0 

59-5 

3/9 

1-61 

8-0 

No. 2 WeHt.(.‘rn- 

30/9 

320 

10 ir> 

0 13 

10 2 

59*5 

3/5 

1-83 

8-() 

Aru'entine 

26/6 

? > 

9 5 

0 13 

8 12 

.59'5 

2/n 

1 -56 

<S-(,) 

Ciiiliiiii - 

28/3 

,, 

9 18 

0 13 

9 5 

59*5 

3/1 

1 -65 

8.0 

Maize, Argentine - 

40/6 

40/6 

480 

9 8 

0 13 

8 15 

81 

2/2 

1.' 1 6 

7-1 

Anstralian 


9 8 

0 13 

8 15 

81 

2/2 

1*16 

7-1 

Beans, English AVint<n' > 


10 1.6 

1 12 

9 3 

67 

2/9 

1-17 

20-1 

„ <lhi.nese „ 

— 

— 

11 10 

1 12 

9 18 

67 

•i'n 

1-56 

20-1 

Peas, English. Maple 

— 

— 

11 7 

1 8' 

0 19 

69 

2/11 

1-56 

19-4 

,, Japanese 

— 

— 

23 15t 

1 8 

22 7 

69 

6/6 

3-48 

19-4 

Dari, Egyptian 

— 

— 

10 10 

0 15 

9 15 

75'2 

2/7 

1*38 

7*7 

„ Persian 

Millers’ Offals 

— 

— 

11 5 

0 15 

10 10 

75-2 

2/10 

1*52 

7*7' 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

7 f) 

1 7 

5 18 

45 

2/7 

1*38 

10-9 

,, Broad - 

— 

— 

8 15 

1 7 

7 8 

45 

3/3 

1*74 

10-9 

Middlings — 






72 

2/3 

1*20 

12-6 

Ifine Imported 

_ 


9 0 

1 2 

7 18 

* Ooarsir-, British 

— 

— 

8 2 

1 2 

7 0 

64 

2/2 

1*16 

11 -5 

Pollards, Imported 

— 

— 

7 2 

1 7 

5 15 

60 

1/,11 

1-03 

11-6 

Meal, Barley 

— 

— 

M 12 

0 12 

11 0 

71 

3 1 

14)5 

6*5 

„ Maize - - -i 

— 

— 

10 10 

0 13 

9 17 

81 

2/5 

1*29 1 

7-1 

' „ „ South African 

— 

— 

9 7t 

0 13 

8 14« 

81 

2/2 

1*16 

7*1 

„ ,, Germ 

— 

.— 

9 0 

0 19 

8 1 

85-3 1 

l/il 

1*{.)3 

18*4 

„ „ Gluten Feed 

— 

— 

10 r> 

1 7 

8 18 

76*6 

2/1, 

1*25 

20-0 

„ ■ Locust Bean 

" — 

— 

9 15 

0 9 

9 6 

71*4 

2/7 

1-38 

4*1) 

„ Bean - 

— 

— 

13 0 

1 12 

11 8 

67 

3/5 

1 *83 

20-1 

„ Fish - 

— 

— 

20 TO 

4 7 

16 3 

53 

r,/i 

3-26 

•no-o 

Linseed 

— 

— 

22 7 

1 11 

20 16 

119 

3/6 

1*87 

19*4' 

„ Cake, English 






74 




127„ Oil 

— 

— 

13 15 

1 18 

11 17 

3/2 

1*70 

25-3 

„ „ 107^ Oil 

— 

— 

12 17 

1 18 

10 19 

74 

3/0 

1-61 

25-3 

„ 9% Oil 

Soya .Bean Cake (> % Oil 

— 

— 

12 12 
10 15 

1 18 

2 U 

10 14 

8 1 

74 

69 

2/11 

2/4 

1*56 
.1 *25 

25-3 

38-2 

Cottonseed Cake, Eiigli sh 










5^4 Oil 

— 

—, 

7 15 

1 15 

6 0 

42 

3/t* 

1*01 

17*6 

r, » Egyptian 






42 



17*6 

64-7. Oil 

— 

— 

7 10 

1 15 

5 L5 

2 9 

1-47 

Decorticated Cotton 










Seed Cake 7% Oil - 

, — 

— 

12 17* 

2 14 

10 3 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

34*6 

„ „ Meal 77„ Oil - 

— 

— 

11 2 

2 14 

8 8 

74 

2/3 

l-2(> 

3(;.3 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 


— 

10 5=* 

' 1 16 

8 9 

56-8 

3/0 

1-61 

42-0 

Palm Kernel Cake 6°/^ Oil 

— 

— 

S 01 

‘ 1 3 

6 17 

75 

1/10 

0-98 

17-1 

„ „ Meal 27 oOil 

— 

—. 

8 0 

1 4 

6 16 

71-3 

1/U 

1-03 

17*1 

Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers! Grains 

— 

« 

7 2 

0 8 

6 14 

51 

.2/8 

1 -13 

M 

Dried Ale 


— 

8 0 

1 4 

6 16 

49 

2/9 

1-47 

14-0 

„ Porter - 

. — 

— 

7 10 

1 4 

6 6 

49 

2/7 

1 -38 

14-() 

Wet Ale- 

. • — 


1 4 

i 0 9 

0 15 

15 

,1/0 

0-54 

4.8 

„ Porter - 


— 

0 1( 

■ 0 9 

0 8 

15 

^/6 

0^7 

4*8 

Malt Culms 


_— 

8 51 

^ 1 14 

6 11 

43 

1 • 

3/1 

1-65 

19-9 


* At Bristol. t At Liverpool, t At Hull. 


NOTE. —The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholeiSale trauRac'tloiis have takeu 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
March and are, as a rule^ considerably lower' than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealers’commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at thedr local 
market by the method O'!; calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm Itenaol cake is offered locally A 010 per ton. 
Itsmanurial value is £1 ^s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 178. per ton. Dividing this figure by 7®, th© 
starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost , per unit of starch equivalent is Ss. 4(1 Dividing this 
again by 2S‘4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in I unit,.the cost x)er lb, of staroli oquivalont is l*S6d. A wmilar 
calculation, will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market, From the 
results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted oh his OWti 
n^ikei, '333.0 manuxtal value p« ton fi-fenres are .calculated on the basis of the, following unit prices .wNi ISSi i P&0<«» 48, M. 
K-aO., 2s,.ed, ' ..i:.:..'..:; 
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?4 JTb. of water, and tlic water in the dung and urine amounted 
to 50 lb. ’ The total water ingested amounted therefore to 
approximately 6 gallons, and the water excTcted in the dung 
and urine amounted to 5 gallons. The oxen averaged a])proxi- 
mately 12 ewl. live weight and the morn temperature was 
approxirnatelv 61^ F, These figures are from an aecii'’ately 
controlled experiment, and indi(^ato that a bullock ted on hay 
and roughage would rcquiie 6 gallons of water a day, 1)ut if 
the lation included 70 lb. of roois, the water in the lalion 
would 1)e Miffieient for the animal’s normal requirements. 


H * » »• sk it 


Faum Values. 





Market 

"VuTu^ 

still ch 


M mm ml 

Value iier 

razors 



VuUie per 


Lqm\alcnb 

Vain 

pei 

Crtlue 1,01 

Ton on 




lb. S.E. 

S K. 

per 100 lb 

Ton, 

Ton, 

Farm. 




d 


ii 




e 


C K. * 

Wheat - 


- 

Mr, 

13 

2 

7I-(! 

7 

15 

0 

ir, 

8 11 

OatH 

- 


1*1 r> 

2 

2 

59*5 

i\ 

9 

0 

13 

7 2 

Bai ley - 

- 

- 

i-in 

2 

2 

71*0 

7 

U ! 

0 

12 

8 0 

PotatocB 



i*ir, 

2 

2 

18*0 

1 

19 

0 

1 

2 3 

Swedes 



i*n; 

2 

2 

7*0 

U 

15 

0 

2 

0 17 

Manyolds 

* 


1*H> 

2 

2 

r,*o 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 3(> 

Beans - 


- 

nir, 

2 

2 

r,7*t) 1 

7 

5 

1 

12 

8 17 

Good Meailow Hay 

- 


M7 

2 

U 

31*0 

1 

5 

0 

14 

4 19 

Good 0<it Straw - 

- 

- 

M7 

2 

2 

17*0 1 

2 

7 

0 

7 

2 14 

Gootl Clover Hay 

- 

- 

l*t7 

2 

1) 

32*0 i 

i 4 

S 

1 

0 

5 8 

Voteh and Oal Silage 

- 

. 

n:u 

2 

d 

U*0 

' 1 

25 

0 

7 

2 2 

Barley Stiaw 



1*47 

2 

i) 

19*5 

1 2 

14 

0 

f> 

3 0 

Wheat Htiaw 

- 

- 

1*17 

2 

a 

11*0 

' 1 

10 

0 

4 

1 U 

Bean Stiaw - 



1*47 

2 

i 

9 

19*0 

i 

1 

2 

12 

0 

9 
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Note. —Uuless otherwise stated, prices'are for not less than 2-ton Jots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net ensh for pr-nnjnt deliv(wy. 


ui'Keratje I-^rwe per ton dwrhig 
ireeh ending 4yr/v7 loth. 


.D.escki;ptioaN- 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

Lhulii 

Cost pcfr 
Unit at 





I vondc m 


.n. 

.'■e 


£ iu 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15.i pci- cent.) ... ... 

13.15 

13.17 

i:j. 0 

13. 0 

15. 9 

,, „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) ... 

... 

12.10 

... 

12.12 

19. 5 

;Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

( N.'20.7 per cent.) 

13.11=" 

13.1 P" 

13.11* 

13.11* 

(X) 1,4.1 

„ „ „ nonrrul 

(N- 21,1 p!er cent.) 

14.14^ 

14.M = 

14.14" 

14.14*" 

(N) 13.11 

i^’rench Kaiiiit (Pot. 20 per cent.) ... 

3. 2 

3. 0 


2.15 

2. 9 

,, ,, (Fot. 14 per cent.) , . . 

2.17 

2.15 

2. 7 

2,10 

3, 7 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 


3.17 

3.15 

2. 5 

„ „ (Pot. 20 |;er cmir.) 



2.17 

2.12 

2. 7 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

8. 5 ! 

7.io 

7. 5 , 

7. 5 

2.1? 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 |>er cent.)’ 

12.10 j 

11.15 

11.10 1 

?1.P) 

1. !) 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

3. 2§1 

,. 

2.12^ 

i 2.12L 

,1. V 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cciu.) .... . ... 


2. Lt, 


! 2.1 ob 

MO 

„ „ (T. P. 20 i)er cent .) 


1.144 


2. 8§j 

1.10 

•„ „ (T.l*. 24 per cdat.) 


l.llj. 

2.“ by 

2. 

1.1 1 

Superphosphate (S.P, 35 per cent.) 



3.15 

3. 8‘ 

1,1 1 

(S-P. 30 percent.) 

3. 7 

3." *5 

8, 8 

' 8. 2 

2, 1 

Bone Meal {N.,3|, T.P, 45 per cent.) ■ ... I 

9.10 

8. 5 

8.10 

8. 0 


f5teamed Bone Flour (N. f. T.P. 00 per cent.) i 

r«.i5f 

7. Ot 

1410 

, 0. Of 


Fish Guano (N. 7J.SJ:. T.P. 10-20 per cent.) | 


18. 0 

... ' 

... 

(N. 9, T.P.-IO per cent.) .. j 




12. 5 

... 

Abbreviations: N.=Nitftjgeu ; kS.P. ==Solable Phosphate ; 


total Fliospuau-; 


Pot.—Fotash. 


Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area,) at purchaser’s neanjst railway stution, 

J F.o.r. WorlvS. 

§ Finces incluile cost of carriage from wan-ks to town named, and at Tjpiitlou are 
for not,less than 4-ti.)n lots. Cost lo purchasers in other districts will be greater 
•or less according to the distances of different purchasers from the works. 

■;K* ^ ^ * 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

In M'ay, 1924, a (.’oinmittee was appointed by the Ministry <;!' 
.Agriculture to formulate a scheme for testing agricniltiiral 
IndividHal Teste as recommended by the 

tor Agricultural Advisory Committee. 'that 

Coimnittee has now worked out its seheioe 
Mcchlliery. ..nd presented it to the Ministry. 

Besides providing for the tests, the scheme requires that 
olScial certificates and reports shall be issued which-will give 
farmers, distributors and manufacturers accurate and inde¬ 
pendent information regarding the utility, efficiency, reliability, 
working cost, and maintenance bf each machine or implement 
tested. Machinery and implements of either hojne manufac¬ 
ture or overseas manufacture submitted through an a«credited 
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agent in this country will be eligible for testing, but scale 
models will not be admitted. The cost of testing will be borne 
by the entrant in accordance with a schedule of fees which has 
!)8en diawn up by the Committee, and set out in an appendix 
to the report. The Committee has drawn up general regula- 
lions to govern the admission of machines and implements for 
testing, a form of entry, and forms of certificate and report to 
be issued by the Ministry. It is recommended also that a 
small permanent Committee should be appointed to assist the 
Alinistry in carrying out the testing scheme. 

The Ministry proposes to appoint a permanent Committee, 
as recommended, and is preparing the necessary forms and 
instructions for enabling applications for individual tests of 
machinery to be dealt with. It is not proposed to publish the 
rioport, of which this is a short summai*y, but copies of it may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and T'ishcries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 

-h df 5}e ^ 


In the Peport on the Agricultural Production of England and 
Wales, recently issued by the Ministry,* the results of the 

The imporlance production of poultry 

... A _ and eggs is concerned arc summarised as 

oi the Poultry 

_ , . iollows :— 

anaustry. .. returns collected in 1924 show 

that the number of fowls on agricultural holdings in England 
and AVales was substantially greater than at the previous census 
in 1921. The number of fowls of a year old or more was 
15,123,000, and of these approximately 18| millions would bo 
hens. At an average annual pi'oduction of 100 eggs per hen, 
the total production of eggs on agricultural holdings in Eng¬ 
land and Wales would be alioxit 1,375 millions, against 1,100 
millions, the estimated production in 1922. It mu,st bo rcinem- 
borod that those figures do not represent the total production 
•of eggs in the country, as they do not include the prodiaje from 
fowls kept by occupiers of less than an aero or those kept in 
towns or suburban areas. It has been previously suggested 
that an addition of about one-third should be made for I'owE 
not on agrioultuial holdings, and on this basis, the total produc-* 
tion of eggs in England and Wales in 1924 would bo about 
1,800 millions. 

In the Ilcport for 1022 it was stated that the number of 
poultry killed for fpod in any year might be estimated as 


*■ Agriciiltunil StatisticH, 0)24, Vol. .59, Part IJ. 
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iipproximately equal to the number of poultry ha.tched in that 
year and alive on 4th June. The number of poultry reared on 
agricultural holdings and killed for food in 1924 may, ilnji’el'ore, 
be estimated at: Ifowls, 15,630,000; ducks, 1,420,000; geese, 
400,000; and turkeys, 535,000. The estimated luniiber of 
fowls and turkeys killed was much greater in 1924 tiuin 
in 1921.” 

Mr. Edward Brown, of the National Poultry Council, in a 
letter to The Times, 30th March, 1925, puts the valiie of the 
eggs and poultry consumed in Great Britain in 192Tt at nearly 
40 million pounds steiding, of which a little more than 17 
million sterling was home-produced. He also puts the poultry 
industi'y as about equal in value of onttiu'n with that of wheat¬ 
growing. 

The JMinisterof Agriculture had already recognised tlic grow¬ 
ing importance of the ponliiry industry, and has aslced the 
National Farmers’ Union and the Poultry Trade to nominate 
members to serve upon his Poultry Advisory Gommittee. Its 
Chairman, is the Ministry’s Poultry Commissioner, Air. Percy 
Francis, and its other members are Air. Edward Brown and 
Mr. W. Bi’ownson (Joint Secretaries of National Poultry 
Council), Air. Hedworth Foulkes, B.Sc., Air. AAC .Hammett 
(Lancs.), Air. Tom Newman (Secretary^, Scientific Poultry 
Breeders’ Association), ' Mr. S. Street-Porter (Eastern 
Counties), Air. T. R. Robinson (Secretary, National Utility 
Poultry Society), Col. S. Sandbach (Wales), and Air. A. aL 
Walker (Lancs.). 

To tills liody is now added the name of Air. Harry Gorman,, 
Past .President of the National .Farmers’ Union and (’iiairman 
of the (Icreals, Livestock and Wool Committee of the Union; 
and Air. A. S. Juniper, and Air. Ambrose Keevil, O.B.Ik, both 
of the Central Alarkets, West Smithfield, Ijondon, E.C., who 
are appointed to represent the trade. 




Pbicbs of agricultural produce during March averaged 65 per 
cent, above those ruling in the oorrespohding month of 1911-13, 

•The Agricultural ^ Per cent, above in the 

T -AT 1 . „ previous month. Most commodities were 

Index jjfumDer. ,, . t. i i i- 

cheaper than m February, and the decline 

of 2 points on the month was chiefly accounted for by the fall 

in grain prices and to the fact that the advances in fat cattle 

and eheep were not proportionally so large as in the base years- 
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In Marcli, 1924, the percentage increase was 57 per cent, above 
pre-war level or 8 points lower than at present. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 :— 

PcRCENTAC.i: Inom.asxs comparkd wriii run average or the coeri spondieg 

Monih in iyil-13. 


Moniii. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

Janiiaiy 

20U 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

Maicli 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

Apnl 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

— 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

— 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

— 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

— 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

— 

Septembei 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

— 

Octobei 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 

— m 

November 

193 

79 

. 62 

53 

64 

— 

Dccembei * 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

— 


Wheat declined in price, and on the average was 4d. per cwt. 
cheaper than in February, the index figure recording a drop of 
4 points, but wheat remained comparatively dear at 79 per cent, 
above pre-war. Barley showed a much sharper fall, values 
declining by Is. 4d. per cwt. on the month, while oats were 
reduced by 4d. per cwt. The index figure for barley declined 
from 59 to 45 per cent, above 1911-13, and is at exactly the 
same level as a year ago, while oats, which fell from 42 to 38 per 
cent, above the base years, are 1 point lower than in March, 1924. 

Fat cattle and sheep wore slightly deai*er, but the increases 
were relatively less than in pre-war years, and the index 
numbers show a decline of 2 and 3 points respectively. Bacon 
pigs advanced in price from 11s. Id. to 11s. 8d. and porkers 
irom 11s. lOd. to 12s. 4d. per 14 lbs. stone, the index figure for 
baconers rising from 62 to 07 per cent, above that of th*e basic 
years, while porkers rose from 60 to 60 per cent, above. 

Trade was quiet for dairy cattle and, on the average, prices 
were i!l 5s. per head lower than in February, the index number 
falling 2 points on the month. Store sheep and pigs again 
advanced in value, and the former were more than twice as 
dear as in the base years, while store pigs were 47 per cent, 
dearer. 

Butter prices declined Id. per ,1b., the index number falling 
to 68 per cent, above 1911-13 as compared with 68 per cent, 
above a year ago. Eggs were 2d. per dozen cheaper than in 
March last year and declined by about 7d. per dozen as com¬ 
pared with February of this year, the percentage increase fall¬ 
ing by IS points to 49 per cent, above the pre-war price. Cheese 
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was Cs. per ewt. dearer tlitin in the i)reY’ioiis month, and the 
index iigure rose 7 points. Milk, on the average, was slightly 
cheaper owing to a reduction in price of -Jd. per gallon at Man¬ 
chester, and the percentage increase fell to 82 per cent, above 
1911-13' 

Potatoes were rather cheaper than in the previgus month, 
and as values usually advance in March the increase over pre¬ 
war years declined from 144 to 138 per cent. Several descrip¬ 
tions of vegetables became dearer, and the average for all kinds, 
not including potatoes, rose from 74 to 91 per cent, above the 
■base years. Brussels sprouts were considerably dearer, prices 
advancing from 18s. 9d. to 18s. per cwt., the latter figure being 
140 per cent, higher than in 1911-13, an increase of nearly 
80 points on the month. Celery was unchanged in price, but 
with a fall in values in the base years the index* figure shows 
an increase of over 20 points as compared with February. 
Onions sold at 12s. per cwd. as against 11s. in February, and 
at the former price were more than twice as dear as in 1911-13. 
Cauliflowers were 3d. per dozen dearer, but this increase, was 
relatively less than in pre-war years, and the index number 
di'opped about 20 points on the month. Cabbage again sold at 
40 per cent, above 1911-13 prices. 

Hay was about 2s. per ton cheaper than in February, and 
sold at slightly less than in the base years. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in March, 1923 and 1924, are shown below:— 

I’ekobntagk Incrkase as compaked with the Avekage Price.s KUUNG l.S 
THE GORRESPONDIXG MONTHS OF 1911-13. 

1923. 1924. 192.5.. 


Commodity. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

J an. 

Feb. 

M.ar. 

Wheat 

27 

46 

67 

76 

83 

74) 

Barley 

8 

45 

76 

81 

59 

45 

Oats'... 


39 

37 

46 

42 

38 

Fat cattle 

54 

52 

44 

52 

53 

51 - 

Fat sheep 

■ 94 

64 

84 

107- 

100 

97 

Baconers 

()9 

26 

49 

57 

62 

67 

Porkers 

82 

37 . 

49 

59 

' GO 

66 

Dairy cows ... 

58 

64 

55 

. 53 

50 

48 

Store cattle ... 

31 

41 

37 . 

43 

46 

43 

Store sheep ... 

92 

85 

85 

102 

100 

104 

Store pigs 

136 

45 

38 

49 

48* 

47 

. 

55 

68 

51 

82 

62 

49 

Fonltry 

81 

59 

64 

63 

56 

57 

Milk :. 

87 

71 

84 

84 

84 

82 

Butter 

70 

63 

73 

73 

62 ■ 

58 

Olieese 

95 

71 

51 

49 

50 

‘57 ■ 

Potatoes 

--12* 

173 

166 

152 

144 

■ 138 

Way ... . ' ... 

42 

1 

^ 2 

1 

0 

—1* 


** .DecrtiaKc. 
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Stud G-oat 
Scheme. 


The Scheme wheieby smallholders and eotta'gers who keep 
milch goats have been obtaining the services of first-class stud 

goats for breeding purposes at a maximum 
tee of 5s., has proved so successful during 
the past season that it has been decided to 
continue it foi anotliei season. Although complete results are 
not yet to hand, it may be stated that during the season just 
ended, 75 stud goats were registered and 882 services given. 
It is hoped that these figures will bo exceeded during the forth¬ 
coming season. 

Stud goats complying with certain specified conditions art 
(digibie for registration under the Scheme, particulars of which 
may be obtained from the British Goat Society which is 
administering the Scheme. Goat owners are reminded that 
applications for the registration of stud goats should be madle 
direct to the Hon. Secretary, British Goat Society, 10, Lloyd’s 
Vvenue, ECS, not later than 1st June. It is not necessary 
that such applicants should be members of the Society. 


The Twelfth International Congress of Agricultuie will bo 
held in Waisaw from 21st to 24th June, 1925. The Cungiesc 

composed of ofiieial delegates of 
Con res of Governments and of agricultural institu- 
. . tions and organisations belonging to coun-* 

° tries which are represented on the Inter¬ 

national Commission of Agricultui’e. The programme of the 
Congress has been divided intp five sections—rural economy, 
crop production, livestock production, agricultural industries, 
agricultural reseaich and education. Bach section will deal with 
no more than 5 to 7 problems. 

The fee for inemhers of the Congress has been fixeii at 
10 zloty (30 Brench francs'), which gives the right to take part 
in all tho sittings and receive copies of the general report of 
the Congress free of charge. The languages to he employed for 
verbal communications will be Polish, Prenc-h and English. Up- 
to the middle ^f March over one hundred papers from sixteen 
different countries had been promised to the Congress. 

The Congress will be followed by an excursion from 25th tn 
29th June, at a fixed price, to agricultural enterprises, experi¬ 
mental fields, agricultural schools, exhibitions, etc., as well as 
to interesting parts and beauty spots in Poland, including the 
famous virgin forest of Bialowieza dnd Cracow—‘ ‘ a gem of the 
middle ages.” 
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The Director of the Eothamsted Experimental Station, 
■Sir John lAUSsell, again extends a cordial invitation to farniers’ 

and farm workers’ associations and clubs, 
chambers of agriculture and horticulture, 
students’ societies and other bodies 
interested in agriculture or market garden¬ 
ing to 'inspect the Eothamsted Experimental 


Visits to 
Eothamsted 
Experimental 
Station. 


'Plots during the coming summer. Mr. H. Y. Garner, B.A. 
(Gamb.), will be available to demonstrate the Plots at any time, 
and all who' come can be certain that under his guidance their 
visit will prove both useful and interesting. 

Among important items of interest are : experiments on the 
manuring of arable crops, especially wheat, barley, mangolds, 
potatoes; manuring of meadow hay: effect of modern slags and 
iifineral phosphates on grazing land, hay land, and arable crops ; 
crop diseases and pests; demonstrations of good types of tillages. 
At any convenient time from May to 30th October there is 
sufficient to occupy a full day, and there-is provision for assur¬ 
ing that the time shall not be lost, even if the weather turns 
out too bad to allow of close investigation of the fields. 

Sir John Bussell will be happy to arrange full details with 
organisations of farmers, farm workers and others wishing to 
accept this invitation’; small groups of farmers are specially 
‘welcomed. If possible, arrangements should be made before¬ 
hand ; hut it is recognised that farmers’ movements must often 
depend on the weather, and no farmer need stay away because 
he has been .unable to write fixing a date. 

All communications and requests to visit the Station should 
he addressed to the Secretary, Eothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden. It would be a eonvenieneo if ample notiecj (.iould 
be given so as to avoid the possibility of dates clashing. 




^ 


Foot -and. -Month Disease, "—Only two fresh. o'atl).reaks of the 
disease luxve been discovered since the publication of the Apr.il issue o.f 
the Journal^ l.h.iese were at Wadsley Bridge, near B.h.efBeld, on 2()tli 
March. Ih'ie usual restrictions were imposed on the .inovenient of 
animals and the holding of markets, etc., in a.reas of a.hoxit 15 miles 
radius round these outbrealvs. All restrictions in connection witli the 
fornier outbreak have now been withdrawn. 
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^ FieW Crops. 

Dowling, H. AT.—Sugar Beet from Meld to Factory. (72 pp.) 'London : 
Berm. 192a. Bd. [63.8433.] 
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Leeds Uriiversity and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education .<-—- 
Biiil. 139 Varieties Trials with Potatoes in Yorkshire, 19^4. (16 pp.) 

Leeds, 1925. [63.512-194.] 

Chilean Nitrate Committee .—The Manuring of Hops. (20 pp.) Ijondon ; 
Chilean Nitrate Committee, 1925, gratis. [63.3451-16.] 

Fruit Growing. 

South Eastern Agricultural College. —Piuit Bull 10 :—Fiuit Pollination 
in Kelation to Commercial Pruit Growing. (8 pp.) Wye, 1925, Is. 
[03.41(08).] - ' 

Plant Pests and Diseases. 

Van den Broek, M., and Schenk, P. J.—Ziekten en Besahadigingen der* 
Tuinbouwgewassen. (360 pp.) Groningen : J. B. Wolters, 1925, 
13.50.^ [63.2.] 

West of Scotland Agricultural College. —Bull. 103 :—The Giub Pest 
G-jeather Jacket) and Paris Green as a Bemedy. (10 pp.) Glasgow, 
t925. [63.27.] 

Xii¥e Stock. 

Day, G. B.—Productive Swine Husbandry. 4th edition. (384 pp.) 

Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott, 1925, 12s. 6d. [63.64.] 

Fielding, A. E. Bruce. —Pig-keeping Do’s and Dont’s, (90 pp.) London : 
Methuen, 1925, 2s. 6d. [63.64.] 

Yeterinary Science. 

Kaupp, B. F —Ammal Parasites and Parasitic Diseases. 4th edition. 

(250 pp.) London : Baillicre, Tindall & Cox, 1925, 12s. Gd. [63-169.] 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. —Dept. Bull. 1245 :—Stock-Poisoning 
Plants of the Bange. (36 pp. -f xliii pi.) Washington, 1924. 
i 63.255.1 
Poultry. 

Piinnett, R C .—Sex-Linkage for Egg Production and Table Poultry. 

i32 pp ) Loudon: “Daily Mail,” 1925, is. [03.651; 575.1.] 

It^U'^soun A an cultural Experiment Station .—Bull. 225 :—The Influence of 
Animal and Vegetable Proteins on Egg Production. (16 pp.) Columbia, 
1924. [63.651 : 043.] 

JEconomics. 

Carver, T. N .—Elements of Puial Economics. (266 pp.) Boston and 
London: Ginn ck Co., 1924, 7s. [338.1.] 

Spillman, W. J., and Lang, i?.—• The Law of Diniinibhing Hetuins— 

Part I. I’he Law of Diminishing Increment. 

Part ir. The Ejaw of the Soil. 

(178 pp.) New York: World Book Co.; London: Hairap, 1924, 

1 alqrrn, V. N .—Farmers’ Mutual h'^iie Insurance in the Hniled States. 
(18(> pp.) Chicago: ITnivcr-itv Press; London: Cambridge EJnivomity 
iVess 1924, 9 b. 6d. [36B.L] “ 

S. Nalhual (U>uncd of Farmeis' Co-operatioe Marketing Assoeiation'i,-^ 
prof ceding > of tlic Third National Co-operative Marketing (Vmferonce, 
Wasldngton, January, 1925. (136 pp.) Washington, 1925, 1^1. [334.6.] 
'VS. Depart inent of Agriculiure. -Dept. Bull. 1392: - Levedopmont and 
th-C'^ent Stefcus of l^kirmCfM’ Co-operative Business Organis itions 
(76 pp.) Washington, L924. |33J(73).] 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

^Rgrlculiure, General and Miscellaneous. 

Tlio History Agriculture in Wales, C, Bryner Jones. (Welsh Jour. 

Agr , voL^i, No. 1 (Jam, 1925), pp. 5-16.) (63(09); 63(42).] 

Eudd Experiments Vvith V'arious Types of Phosphatic Manures, 1924. 
Jour. Dept. Lands and Agr. (Dublin), vol, xxiv, No. 4 lEeb., 1925), 
'pp. 424-433.) [68.1(i72.1 ^ ^ 

Bnraying for Weed Eradication, W, E. Brenchley. (Jour, Bath and 
\V.. and S. Counties Soc., voL xi’t (1924-25), pp. 1-20) [63.259.] 
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[May, 1925.. 


Field Crops. 

Investigatioas on Yield in tlie Cereals. II. A Spacing Experiment with. 
Wheat, F. L. Ewjledow. tJour. Agr. Sci.. vol. xv, part 2 (April, 1225),. 
pp. 125-146.) [68.311.] 

Potato Growing for Seed Purposes, IV. 1). Davidson. (Jour, Dept. Dands 
and Agr. (.Dublin), vol. xxiv, No. 4 (Feb., 1935)pp. 374-423.) [63.613,] 
Seed Mixtures I'or Temporary Grass : Investigations Conducted in Den- 
inarl: and Sweden, and Oliservations on Trials of a similar nature in 
progress at Aberystwyth, R. G. Stajdedon and R. Jones. (Welsh Jour. 

■ Agr., vol. i, No. 1 (Jan., 1926), pp. 60-98.) [63.33(b).] 

The Improvement of Poor Pastures with Special Peference to the Manur¬ 
ing of Acid Pastures, T. Wallace. (Jour. Bath and W. and S. Counties 
Soo., vol. xix (1924-25), pp. 77-89.) [63.33-16.] 

The Basket Willow Crop as a Means of Utilising Wet Ijand, H. P. 
Plutohinson. (Jour. Bath and W. and S. Counties Soo., vol. six 
(1924-25), pp. 49-57.) [63.3412.] 


Fruit Growing. 

Eccent Developments in Commercial .Fruit Culture, E. M. Bear. (Jour. 
Bath and W. and S. Counties Soc., vol. xix (1924-25), pp. 34-49.). 
[63.41.] 

. Apple Packing Station : Progress in England. H. V. Taylor. (Jour. 
Pomol. and Hort. Sci., vol. iv, No. 2 (Jan., 1935), pp.113-116.) 
[63.41-198.] m ■ 


Plant Diseases. 


Field Observations on the Incidence of Leaf Si.-orcb upon the Apple, 
li. 0. Hatton and N. H. Grnhh. (Jour. Pomol. and Hurt. Sci., vol. iv,. 
No. 2 (Jan., 1925), pp. 66-77.) [63.21.] 

Concerning Fungus Pests, S. L. Bastin. (Jour. Bath and W. and S. 

Counties Soc., vol. xix (1924-26), pp. 67-72.) [63.24.] 

Dry Treatment for Smut Diseases of Cereals, K. Bampson and D. W. 
Davies. (Welsh Jour. Agr., vol. i. No. 1 (Jan., 19251, pp. 169-I76i). 

[63.24.] ’ If r 

Egg-Killing Washes, A. H. Lees. (Jour. Pomol. and Hurt. Sci., vol. iv. 
No. 2 /Jan., 1925), pp. 118-116.) [68.296.] 


Live Stock, 

Animal Nutrition with Special Reference to the Rearing of Young Stock, 
B. J. Sheehy. (Jour. Dept. Lands and Agr. (Dublin), vol. xxiv. No. 4 
(Feb., 1926^, pp. 336-342.) [68.604.] 

The Use of Cod Liver Oil for Farm Stock, J. Golding. (Essex County 
Farmers' Union .Year Book, 1925, pp. 191-196.) [6ll894 ; 63.60482.] ‘ 

Dairying. ■ 

Feeding the Cow According to her Yield, J. Wilson. (Jour. Dept. Lanas. 

The Causes of "Variations in Milk Records, J. Hanimoni and FT. G. 
Sanders. (Jour. Bath and W. and S. Counties Soo., vol. xix (1924-25'|, 
pp. 20-34.) [612.664 ; 63.711(b).3 ’ 


Economics. 

What is Wrong with British Agriculture?, A. G. Ruston. (Essex County 
Farmers’ Union Y-ear Book, 1925, pp. 239-248.) [888.58; 838.1(42).] J 

Farm Costinge, J. M. Adams. (Jour. Dept. Lands and Agr. (Dublin), 
vol. XXIV, No. 4 (Feb 1925), pp. 361-378.) [838.68 ; 338.1(416).] 
Farmera and the Gram Trade in the United States ; An Interpretation of 
the Present Pooling Movement, J. E. Boyle. (Economic Jour., vol. 
XXXV. No. 187 (Marclu 1925), pp. 11-25.) [834(78); 63.811 : 88.] 

Economic Jour., vol. xxxv„ 

^o. 137 .March, 1926), pp. 26-29.) [334(71); 68.311 : 88.] 


Printed under the authority of .His Majesty’s Stationeky Oeeiob 

By Mefcchfm k 8on, Prmaes Street, Westminster, ' ’ 



THE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

IncoTporaied by Special Acts of Parliament for the purpose of 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

directors; 

Chairman: Colonel G. L. COVtiTIIOPE, M.P, 

CBAULEB G, MOLAM, E^q, CHARLES E, DASHWOOE, Esq, The Hon. CECIL T. PARKER, 

The Ru Hon. LORD CLINTOK, W. E. IJ. JEFECOAT, Esq, A, R. POWELL, Esq, 

' A. IL WHITE, Esq. 

The Company makes advances to Owners of Land for such Agricultural and General Improve¬ 
ments as are approved by tlie Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, including THE EEECTIOK 
and IMPROVEMENT of FARM HOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES, WATER 
SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, &c. 

The outlay is charged on the property benefited and repaid by way of Annuity spread over 
a fixed period no#exceedmg 40 years. 

The ADVANTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making improvements under the Company’s 
system are:— 

(1) The charge is for a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN by the Company. 

(2) The procedure is very simple as there is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE. 

(3) Advances cau he made to either ABSOLUTE OWNERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 

ESTATES. 

(4) The charges in no way interfere with EXISTING MORTGAGES or OTHER INCUM¬ 

BRANCES on the property. , 

The Committee on Agricultural Credit, whose Report teas published on the 34th February, 1923 ICommand Paper 
Ho, 18101, state: ^Applications for loans appeal' to receive prompt attention and no reasonable applications are ref used. 
On the receipt of the Ministry’s certificate, money is advanced without delay, and, if necessary, dui ing the actual progress 
of the work.’* _ 

For full particulars as to Advances, apply to the Secretary, 

1, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l 


SANTONIN B.P.I4. 

THE ONLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR INTESTINAL WORMS, 

* Recognised by the Medical and Veterinary l^rofessions for nearly a century, 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY IN PRACTICE; 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS; 100% EFFECTIVE 

♦ ■ ' ""' ' ' ■■ ''' ' '■ 

WOBMS a fertile source of disease amongst domestic animals, ^Bcarides are* 
frequently responsible for lung trouble in pigs and other nnimals, and are certainly endowed 
with a greater capacity for harm than has hitlicrto been supposed. 

* 

Free your stock from intestinal parasites by SANTOISTIN and note the improvement in 
their general condition, nntliriftiliess not traceable to specific infection is genemlly caused 
hj these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and inftiriotxs in practice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is nniqtLe, there is no Santonin 
substitute known*to science. 

. .. ...... . . . 4 

WOIVE SXS 3ESX> 

Containing not less tiiam 2% Santonin, 

FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO,, LTD,, 

8, DRAPERS GARDEI^S, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Exchisiue official distributors of Santonin and Russian Wormseed to the whole world {for the U.S.S.R.) 




THE JOURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE,— 
BRKEBERS' ' ANNOBNCEMEMTS 


CATTLE 

SHORTHORNS. 

WELBEOK HERD OR PEDIGREE SHORTHORNS, the property of the Duke of PORTLAND, K.G. Young Bulla and Haifere 
for sale, from the best strains. —Apply, Alex. GALBKAlTn, Hunciecroft, Welbeck, 'Worksop. 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Histon, Oambs. —Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. Over 150 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’’ 
Families. Milk recorded daily and checked by Ministry of Agriculture Recorder. Champion Cow, Reserve Obampion Bull, 100 
Guinea Challenge Cup, R.A.S.B., Derby ; 2nd Milking Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves always for Sale. 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STAPLBFORD PARK HERD. A few young Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
milking strains only. Apply 0, S. HABVEY, Wymondham, Oakham. 

CHIVEBS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, OAMBS.—Registered Herd of 130 head. Young Bulls from dams witli good milk records 
generally for sale. 


PIOS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHIVERS <& SONS, LTD., HiSTON, OAMBS-—Over 1,000 pigs bred annually. Breeding Stock live out in Large Grass Orchards. 
Stock Boars include Histon Wonder, 1st and Champion, Royal and Highland Shows, 1922 ; Spalding Kingmaker, let BoyaS 
and Peterborough Shows, 1922, and sire of numerous winners, including Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, 1922 ; Dalweny 
Macbeth. 1st Highland and Edinburgh Shows, 3920, and own brother to 720-guinea Sow; Bourne Baron 3rd, 2nd II.A.S.E, 
Show, 1922 ; and Stetchworth Kitchener 4th, 2ud R.A.S.E. Show and 1st Royal Lancashire, 1921. Young Stock always for 
sale. Special quotations for boars suitable for crossing purposes. 

GRBENALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., O.V.O., WALTON Hall, WARRINGTON. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Pigs. Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointmerntB to 
view the Herd, apply to the Mahager, The Office, Bridge House, Higher-Walton, Warrington. Station : Warrington, 

THE KIRBY BEDON HERD PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE PIGS. The annual sale will be held by d'ohn Thornton Co. of 
ninety in-pig sows, gilts, and Ijoars on May 1st, 1926, Catalogues from W. Mri'CMlCLTi, Kirby Bcdon, Norwich. 

THE WARREN HEED OP PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE PIGS, the property of H. T. Williams, Esq.-Young Stock of the best 
strains for Sale, including afine selection of in-pig Gilts.—Ai)ply to RAYMOND KUBR, Warren Home Farm, Broughton, Ohosfciwr. 


MIDDLE WHITE. 

OHTVEES & SONS, LTD,, HiSTON, OAMBS.—Select Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites, Champion Cup for Best Middle White Fig at 
the Royal Show, 1919 and 1920 (won outright). Champion Boar, 1st and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Sliow, Derby; lat and 
2nd, Smithfield, 1921; 2 Firsts, Champion and Reserve Champion, Smithfield, 1922 ; 1st and Reserve Champion Boar and Sow, 
Royal Show, Oambiddge ; Ist and Champion Boar and Sow, Highland Show, Dumfries, 1922, and InvernesB, 1928; Roservo 
Champion Boar and Sow, R.A.S,E. . Show Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Counties Show, 1924, 1 oung Stock always for Bale. 

ERICA HERD OF MIDDLE WHITES- Carefully bred young stock on olfer. Histon, Wharfdalo and Norsbury» Strains. 
Enquiries invited. A. Macpijerson Grant, Norsbnry, Sutton Scotuey, Hants, 

RISINGHOLME HERD ‘‘MIDDLES” (also White-lops) Woodland bred 600 feet up. Prices low. ARCHIBALD HaRT, 
Heatlifield Tower, Sussex; 

STAPLBFORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
reasonable prices. C. 8. Harvby, Wymondham, Oakham, 


LARGE BLACK. 

NBWHOXISB HEED of Pedigree Large Black Pigs, Boars and Gilts from best strains.—ROBERT FORTUKl^, Newhouae, 
Oranleigh, Surrey. 


SMEEF. 

FINN, ARTHUR, WrcsTBiiOKB, Lyod, Kknt. Oldest established flock in Romney Marsli. Winner of Clmrapion Cup* Three 
times Reserve for Championship and three First Prizes, reecnt Ewe Flock CompetitioiiH. Inspection Invited, 


POXJETRT. 

CniYEES & SONS, LTD., HXSTON, CAWBS.-High-class Utility White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandotte®, Light 
Sussex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. ‘Winners at leading Laying Compotitlons. Latest success— 
Gold Medal Duck Section in National Test. Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free, 

MAJOR, ARTHUR J,—Breeder'and Exhibitor thirty years- Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, “England’s best 
fowl.” Prizesat all Shows, and exported all over the world. Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. each.—A btHHB J. MAJOR, Litton, 
Langley, Bucks. 

OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWLS, strikingly handsome, exhibitioTL birds, winners at all international shows; Stags for crossittg ; 
also Bantams, exquisite miniatures.—JOHN Watson, J.P., Eden Mount, Kendal. * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOW, 12, Phoenix Place, London, W.O.l, Manufacturer of “ Blows Superior Absorbent Ootton Wool Filter Mediums.” 
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- Manufacturers of-— 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC., 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 
THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 
COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 
HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 
HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 
ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Prices and full particulars on application. 


GET YOUR 

LADDERS 

FROM THE 

DREW, CLARK 
LADDER COMPY. 
LEYTON, E.10 

H Exliiliitors at Principal 
Agricultural and 
liorticnltural Shows. 


Awarded Large Silver 
Cup, S Banksian Med¬ 
als, RJI.S.K. Shows. 


JOrm's 

Patmt 

Pla.lfoi'm 




Th|nk what it nnmns to foed 
your Cattle Winter and 
Summer on Silage. By 
using Silage in sul^ititution 
Jor part of roots and 
concentrates, considerable 
economies can be effect^. 
Nothing can compare with 
Silage, made m one cur 
Creosoted Wood Stave 
SILOS—the best for 
making Silage, 

The quality and sound 
construction of our Silo® 
are the best and cheapest 
obtainable. The advantage 
in our make are; 

IHE ONLY SHjO that sa 
acidUprooL 

Stews Cr^osoUd under 
$team pressure. Secure 
Anchorage BmgedDoors 
Write for Illustmted 
List and Prices. 

kEBgIisbBP08.Ud 

. WISBECH 
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Milking Machines show a 

steady increase of Sales 

OVER 20,000 MACHINES NOW IN USE 

THI 

N K 1 

What does this 

mean to you ? 

The Ministry have been using an Alfa Laval Milker for 
over 6 months. Ask their opinion, and wjrite for full 
particulars to :— 

Telephone Victoria 3618 % 

3619 

DE LAVAL CHADBURN CO., LTD., 
WELLINGTON HOUSE. 

BUCKINGHAM GATE. 

LONDON. S.WJ. 


BXSR 


Matchings, Weatherboards, Floorings, Battens, etc,, sent Carriage Paid anywhere in England 
and Wales, If in doubt a» to quantities required, send a rough sketch. We will work out the 
quantities required and give an estimate free of charge. We, can land timber much cheaper 
than you can buy locally. No order too small or too large. 

Orders £.1 and uptvard. carriage paid England mid Channel Islands, Orders £25 %nd wpward 
delivered hy lorry up tv Z*) miles from London, 

Price per 100 ft. ‘ Size. Price per lOO ft. * 

fin. X lin. Battens . 2/~ ^in. X 4iii. P.T.G. Matching . 5/6 


Size 

fin. X lin. Battens 
|m.x2iri. 

|in. X 2iiL 
2in. X lin. 

2'm. xl|m. ' . 

2iri. X 2in. . 

2m. x6in. ... , 

6111. Weatherboards, per 1( 
7irL „ 

fin. Flooring . 

lin. ,, . 

I* in. ,, ... ,, 

|in. Xilin.' P.T.G, Miitehin, 


s, per 100 sq. ft. ... 

planed 


^in. X 5 in. 

Tjin. X 6in. 

|in. X 5in. 

lin. xOiri_ 

lin. X 6 Jin. 

fin. X 4 in_ 

^in.x4in, ... 

fin. X Sill. 

fin. x6J-io, 
fin. X Oin. 

Jin. X 6in, Boards 
.fin, x6iij. 


Planed goods guaranteed prepared from above dimensions, Reallj good 3-plywood, 15/- per 100 
sq.ft. VKRY GOOD PELT, 5/-per 15-yd. roll. Write for an estimate. I can quote favoara1>ly 
for any district, SPECIALLY SELECTED BATTENS at slight extra charge. 


FLEETWOOD JONES, SKSE?™ 

^ .(Proprietor of the Park Wharf>»'. 

Ill^^ DEIPTFORD, LONDON, S.E.8 

Over 200 teot main rokd frontage. : Phono ; New drOBs lOIiO 
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RABBITS, RATS,&C. 





EXTERMINATE by the 

“CLAYTON ’ 

GASSING MACHINE 

Producing sulphurous gas of high strength. 

No danger to operator or domestic animals. 
Unlike Poisons, Virus and Trapping, it 
destroys not only the fully grown, but also 
the young in the nests. 

PRICE NOW REDUCED. 

GUYTON FiRE EXTINGUISHING & DISINFECTING GO. LTD. 

22, Graven Street, Strand, XiOndon, ■W.0.2. 
(Rkssich <& Campbell, 1I8, Qaeen St., Glasgow, 
Agents < W. 0. Day, Church House, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
( J. F Cowan, m. ln a„ l O, Queen’s Bd , Whitley Bay. 


CUFTCHESTNUH 
1 3'0''hich from 


Hill 


OF EVERT KIND 





Crops dried 

in wettest weather 

Grass and cereals cut^ carted? 
ricked and dried in wettest 
weather. Threshing done in 
a few days after cutting 
This is the actual achievement of 
the remarkable Crop-Drying plant 
developed by the Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering at Oxford. This 
machine will definitely dry a rick of 
wet grass or cereals in one day in any 
weather 

GASCOIGNES 

are now offering their 
wonderfully successful 

CROP DRYER 

at £io^ complete and ready 
for use. The demand is already 
large so that orders must be 
dealt with in strict rotation 
Write tO"£iaf for reaiiy useful 
and iuterestSug booklet Mo, 7 
Sent post free 

THE GEO. H. GASCOIGNE CO .LTD. 

(A B.) 

LYNDFORD HOUSE, CASTLE STREET. 

READING, 
ENGLAND. 



J SMDK. 

iillpiii. 

ip 


r For cheaper feed, mare mtlk and 
^ lees worry install an BC^onam^tC 
Silo* Quickly and easily erected. The 
proved most perfect Silo known, 

^ Cows need plenty of water and often to 
give maximamof milk, therefore equip 
with BC*onom-IC Drinking Bowls* 
Cannot be fouled, give constant 
supply of water at right temperature. 
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Milk Producers. 


Feed your land with Lime. Here are six good 
reasons for applying Lime to your soil:— 

(i) If the soil is acid. ( 2 ) If sulphate of ammonia or super¬ 
phosphate are used. (3) If the soil is clay and requires to 
be made more open and friable. (4) If the tilth needs 
improving. (5) If there is “Finger.and Toe Disease” in 
turnips, or “Clover Sickness” is met with. (6) If peat 
tends to form or the decomposition of organic matter in the 
soil is incomplete. 

Lime can. be applied in various ways, viz :— 
Burnt Lime : 1-2 tons per acre. 

Ground Carbonate of Lime ; 2-3 tons per 
acre. 

Lime may be obtained as quick lime, either lump, 
ground or slaked, or in the form of ground chalk,’ 
i,e., Carbonate of Lime. 

You cannot use too much Carbonate of Lime, It 
is easily assimilated in the soil and easy to handle. 
Make the test without delay. 

Orders executed promptly. 

DELIVERIES MADE BY TRACTOR OR MOTOR DIRECT TO FARMS 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF LIME WORKS. LOW PRICES GIVEN FOR 
HAULAGE. 


LIKE BUEHmS. 


Lime Works t 
Ooulsdon (L.B.S.C.Ey.) 
Plwm: Purky 10. 


Head Office : 
iTjlctoria Wharf, Croydon. 

Phme: Croydon llOJl. 
Telegtams: ^‘(Jornent Croydon,** 


We are always Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK. 

A Plentiful Supply of Churns. 
Regular Payments. 


UNITED DAIRIES (Wholesale) LTD. 

84, Palace Court, Bayswater, 
LONDON, W,2, 

Telephone—4921 Park. 

Telegrams—Dalrydom,” Notting, London. 


last Season, or were they 

greatly reduced by INSECT PESTS 

KAMFORITE 

THE BEST Insecthlde & SoH 
Fumigant will rid your land of 
these and also enrich your soil 

Obfuiu a, supply at once from the Manufacturers 

HENSMAN BROS., Dept. J.M.A. 

Horncastle, Lines. 

'Grams; Hensman, Horncastle. ’Phone; Horncastle 11 


1 IMF 

LjAIwaAIj I 35s. per 

ton free on tail works loaded in 1 cwt. 
sacks~"sacks charged at 9d. each and 
credited at 9d. each when returned 
carriage paid and in good condition. 

Quotatlom for smaller quantities on application. 

YOUNG & SON, "ltd., 

. „ , ' > Dept. A, 

E.8 


GROUND CLEARING 

with the aid of 

EXPLOSIVES 

Write for descriptive booklet No 4 , 
post free on application to 

NOBEL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


NOBEL HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.i 





Fertilisers & Feeds 


special Compounds for 

Winter Orassy Spring: Corn* Eootas 
Buperphosphates Bone Meals 
Sulphate of Ammonia Castor Meals 
Nitrate of Soda , Rape Meals 
Nitrate of Lime Fish Meals 

Ground Lime Potash Salts 

Basic Slag & other Pertilisera, 

Linseed and Cotton - Cakes, Decorticated Cotton 
Cakes and Meals, and other Feeds. 

Cloven Qra^i# and Hoot^' ®oeds. 

Hy. RICHARDSON & OOMPY., 
Skeldergate Bridge Work*, Y ORK. 
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RECLAIM and REVIVIFY \ 
YOUR LAND! \ 


HYDRATED BUXTON LIME 

(“LIMBUX”) 

T"HE MOST USEFUL, ALL SEASON 
^ DRESSING AND SPRAY, FOR 
ENRICHING THE SOIL AND 
ENERGISING THE PLANT 

Keeps without serious deterioration in reasonably dry 
storage. Packed in bags and supplied in any quantity 


GROUND LIMESTONE 

(“CALBUX”) 

In 3 Grades of Fineness 
for SOIL DRESSINGS 


The BUXTOH LIME FIRMS CO. LTD. 

Head Qfice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

BUXTON, Derbyshire. 


RICH, PRODUCTIVE SOIL, 
BUMPER CROPS! 
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^ BRIERLEYHILL » 

STAF^FOBlQSHiBE. I 


r Our SpecBaljUieK 
IRON FENCING, GATES, 
RAILING, HURDLES, TREE 
GUARDS, WIRE NETTING. 
FEEDING APPLIANCES, 
CORRUGATED SHEETS, 
HAY AND GRAIN SHEDS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and oilier 
Asricullural ^Buildings and 
requisites. <» 

CA'I'ATajCIITE frkk 
Tiieiitidu-ittfi this Jotinial, ^ 



* Lorsoors • 

S.VE€TORIAS!WESTIViiNSIER3.W. 


Reintorced Concrete 

IS UNEQUALIED FOR QUALITY AND PRICE. 

- Ifc is the liest, find 

cheapest Ensilage 
store-hnnse tluit has 
yet been oll’ered. 

The “SCOTT’’ 
Silo re(|nii‘cs no 
niainteiiance: is 
proof against wind, 
storm, and vunoin. 

"We are now Agents 
for the 





and stock all Si>ares. 


This Cutter is a little 

M 

wonder; costs less 


^money to rim than 


•" other cutters, goes 



■ thimigh. more work, 
and does not choke. 

JAMES 

SOOTT & SOW 

1, ■ (ABERDEEN) LIMITED, 

1 483-4859 

Union 

St »9 Aberdeen. 




On any and every important estate 
this tool will prove a thoroughly sound 
investment. When grubbing trees and 
stumps it doubles the men*s capacity 
by tearing out the under roots. For log 
handling the Monkey Jack is at least 
three times faster than any other. A 
powerful, portable, reliable tool you 
really should have. 

SHALL WE SEND YOU A CATALOGUE? 
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Farmers dislike tkis word. 


Do they know what it means? 

Do they know how it works ? 

Do^ they know if 


In England and Wales Cooperative Societies jnarket 
milk, cheese and butter, eggs and poultry, fruit and 
vegetables, live stock and dead meat, bacon and 
pork, -wool, grain, fodder, seeds, potatoes. 


Be sure of your facts. | 

'The,,facts'', may'' be 'found''in, thei':Piaistry’si:'rei<^^ 

i«'CO-dPERATim ■: 

^i:AGRlCUWrURAL' PRdEtDeiifisP 
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conform strictly to the guaranteed analysis; they are 
■therefore standard in\value..:' .'■; ■ ■ '■■ ' ■.:;' ' ■, 

They are a balanced food ; each cake or meal being pre¬ 
pared to meet the special needs of a particular class of stock. 
The ingredients are selected to suit the purpose of the 
feeds, and are made up in accordance with the latest 
scientific discoveries and suggestions. 


' -SILGOCK’S 

: :::give 

A0VICE 

bmsed' on ■■many ^yttats of 
■ctctuai ■:: experience^..; ■ All 
questions reiaiie.e to scien- 
tificfeedins may prpfttahly 
he \rpferred to Silcock's 


The Use of Silcock’s Cakes 
Means Real Economy 

They save you the cost of grinding materials. They save 
you the cost of mixing. They save you the cost of buying 
inany materials in small quantities to prepare a varied 
and balanced ration. ’ ' ■ y- ■■■'■■"■..• 

E SILCbCK & SONS Ltd., 
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, ; LUMP OB CROUNB» 

:;:; To MM CuitiPMom of^ l^^ 

USE OUR GENUINE GROUND 

. . Specially Finely Oround for Ifflechantcal Distr 


m the BEST BMEDI for “FraGEB-AHD.TOE”WSBASBjB 
TOBHIPS, m. 'r 

The -works' are'' favonratoly ^ situated for' prompt'delivery In 
KASteRN,' 'SOOTH: :'miDlJtND'^ S0OTHERN;.;-COUHTIBS. 


Fop PPlGBs of 


CARBONATE OF LIME 

Write «o~- , 

THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY, LIMITED, 

'' '■ T 1* mr A iiii ®v»mf wSt* • 

, 1, AdWiii JWw sBi ^ MM JkSlk JCiie A *IWi» iwSI im» | ' ‘ " 

I j STREET, WESTMINSTER, S«W.1. 

.1 ^ 
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L^V'Ert FLUEE 

Cured witli Certainty ijy 

DANiSTOL 

(1 lol Mmks Del I \ tin ( oi Mile Ftni) 


IISTEY m kWKl 


WARNING.- <)r(]]ai?y M lie J ni) F\h icI is discaidcd is a zuaed) foi Liiu l^liikc litei 
cxpcimunts (xlciidui^ ovci Iwcnly liv< yt us by s<mic et the hi>_,hcst nithuntics (Piotcssois Lindei, 
Bhohn< 1, Ncuminii, Moussu, lb m3’' ui<l ulht is) Wi clum tint the WundLifnl usiilis obt imed with 
Ihotcssni M lick s di m itivc lux\c induicd the tentatue jciiiliocluctiou ol a drti^ol TKiiiibletoxicity, 
mostly nidl(cti\c when nob htlul to tli( h st 


Supplted through Veterinary Surgeons by 


11 f f iiilVimi 11 Slivl imiLljvtf #JCi Wll IIUCH 


Ttkgrarab Tigi^ss, Ten L mdon 
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CSCIEM'TlFIC & PRACTICAL Farming 
Trials have during the past few 
masons demonstrated the value of the 
ulphate of Ammonia method of destroy- 
ig Cornfield Weeds 'with little trouble 
id expense. 

harlockj Wild Radish, Starve-Acre, Corn 
purrey, Red Field Poppy and other 
Weeds are successfully destroyed by 
spraying with a solution of 



Not only are the Weeds killed, but the growth of 
the corn crop is stimulated to a marked degree. 

2 cwts. Neutral Sulphate of Ammonia in 50 
gallons of water is sufficient to spray one acre. 

FOR FREE PAMPHLET and further information on the 
Destruction of Cornfield Weeds With Sulphate of Ammonia 


Write to I.M. PROPAGANDA MANAGER 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS No. 45 






by Profesbor K. G WHITE, M Sc, Unwemty College of 
North Wales, Bangor 

This publicalion deals in detail, in a clear and attractive 
form, with the object of rotations ; the chief conditions 
which determine rotations ; their development in Britain ; 
together with their various elaborations and modifications 

Price 4d. Net? post free 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS No. 46 



by W, M, WARE, M Sc , South Eastern Agnculimal College, Wye 

This publication embodies the ^resultS’Of“a study*of the 
subject which lias been carried out at Wye. The history, 
cultivation and properties of various strains of white 
clover are carefully discussed, and much useful and 
practical advice is given 

Price 6d. Net, post free 

Obtuiidble from the Mmistiy’s Ofiice, 10, Whitehall Flare, 
London, H.W.l 
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The re(hie.{‘d prujcs oi' ]*’'a,!']e j)r(iiin'‘G lee.'ui !.'hri..i evei‘y n.erc' mns('. lieiu'l^ 
<!onhlc ils (sut:|)iil, to \T('hi 1lsc i'hi.nuor I'U’oliJs ; juh! I he nn! 

sure I'uad Ir* ahiiMjuaiihy iiK'.ri'fs.SiMl Kiirsn protits is t.o s\>w‘.disolutoly t.lu' ln‘s 
Se,t‘(ls oi’ the ir'st: juid nuisi' iinp-roved strjiiiis—irirticuljirl}' ;t,s Iht'.y <‘osl ii 
HUM'e lo hiiy. Tooyo.diI’s strsi.ius of “ Itotlor Orops” fhu'iii Su»,ii!s nr 
s))ooia,lly hn'd i,u prodinne the ia.ryost jtossihiu pi-olits fer ilu! Ihrmiei’S vv'iu 
sew tVieuL Here n.i’e a few vn.sUy impiR.o-ed st.r:hi)s to 


TOOeOOO'^S IMPROVED TH!OUSAWD»HEADED l/iALE. 

TOOGOOD^S ESSEX BRAE'^CHIMG RAPE« 

TOOGOOD^S IMPERIAL GREEN GLOBE TIJRWIP, qiiiictest STOwin|iT and 
raost procliiotiMe, 

TOOGOOD^S ¥ELLOW HYBRID TURNIP^ iiest fos" lat© feedsn^ 
TOOGOODhS GiAMT ESSEX RYE« 

TOOGOOD^S EARLY RED TRiFOLIUM!» 

TOOGOOC^S SUPERFINE VETCHES- Et©»g Etc. 
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.JUNE, 1925. 


ES FOR THE MONTH^ 

Tiiii; Ministry has issued as tlie second of its series of reportis 
oil ecotioinic questions relating to agricnllrure, a report by 0 . 

, « coimnitlee niinointed i)v (he la/le Minister 

Report 01 T A ' 

„ ■ 01 xigneiilture to consider tiie Drooiem or 

Gojoiiiiirtee on ,-r . • 1- n - 

, ... ^ ihe Dtabilisation ot AgTiciiitiiral ifrices.'"' 

SS-abilisatiosi of ,ni 1 • ^ • i? ii i • i i • 1 

. . ...... Hie siibioct IS one 01 the liigliest import- 

Agricniraraii i^rices, M' ^ • h. Me? 

aiice to .Britisii agriculturists, and the 

Eeport wliicii deals with it opens up new hekls for thought and 

inquiry into the complex oeonoinie condifcioiis wliicli surround 

Britisii agriculture. It is to be hoped that persons who are 

iiit(U‘est{^d in tlie raodern <n;ga,iii,satiou of agriculture wall not 

failP'io give fliese problems due a.iteritior!.. 

Tlie .Report aiuilyses tiie meiiy causes which, bring about 
flia*,ti;Kit,ioris i.n tlie prices of agi\icu!tura,i, ('oiumodities, a.nd the 
ha-rin wbsic'h these fl.uctnatio.i,)s c.aiise, allowing i,!! a slrikiugj 
inaiiner that not only in recruit; years but ii) earlier iieriorls. of 
agrieultfirai trisiory, a, sluu’p tir prolonged rise in the piirc’luising 
power of rrioney lias had serious and sonHd.inms disastrous con¬ 
sequences to agriculture. Generally, it favours a,, policy of 
.monetary str.ibilisatio,n, on the lines of the frno.ncia! resolutions 
of the Genoo; Conference held in 1922, and recommends that 
steps should be taken to put tins ]:)olic 3 ^ into i)ractice> 

The remainder of the Report deals witli .fluctuations in prices 
due to conditions of supply and demand. It shows how agri¬ 
culture suffers in. a peculiar degree from the fact that demand 
is relatively^ steady, while supply, depending as it does on con¬ 
ditions beyond the control of the grower', Is liable to varv very 
widely. A striking example of this and its effects on prices is 
shown in the ca.se of liops. ^Potatoes, eggs, .fruit and vege¬ 
tables, and indeed most cither agricultural products, are liable 
to suffer similar fluctuations i.n a greater or less degree. The 
possible remedies are “next considered, a.n.d attention called to 
the alm,.ost universal movement towards tlie centralisation of 


^Obtainable from H.M, Stationery Office. Kingsway, W.(\2. price Is. 6ib 
B.et, is, 7-|d.'post free. 

(61419) P.6./E.4. 8,000. '6/25 .M. S, 
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marketing in agriculture, and particularly to tlie great advances 
made in this direction in the United States and the Dominions. 

Co-operative marketing on certain lines can, it is suggested, be 
applied in this country so as to diminish the harml'ul conse¬ 
quences of wide price liuctnations, and the Keport puts forward 
the suggestion that what the Americans call “ orderly market¬ 
ing ” might, if applied to commodities mainly produced in this 
countiy, be' successful in creating a more even flow of agricul¬ 
tural produce to market. As regards marke'ting foodstuffs 
which are mainly imported from abroad, the possibilities of 
establishing a more stable system in regard to them are briefly 

revie'wed and discussed. 

^ ^ 


Annual Returns 
of Crops and 
Live Stock. 


The annual agricultural returns will be collected again this 
yeai- on 4th -June. The forms were issued at the end of May 

to all occupiers of agricultural holdings, and 
the returns .should be made and forwarded 
without delay to the Crop Reporter, whose 
address appears on the back of the form. 

These returns afford the only real measure of the dimensions 
of the agricultural industry, and of the changes in cultivation 
and the number of live stock from year to year. The tabulated 
results are the more valuable the earlier they can be published, 
and all ■ occupiers of agricultural land are urged to complete 
their returns at the proper date. 

This year additional questions are included in the forms, 
with a view of obtaining information that is necessary in connec¬ 
tion with the Census of Production. These questions relate to 
the production of milk, dairy produce, poultry and eggs and to 
the births and deaths of live stock during the past year. It is 
hoped that occupiers of agricultural holdings will furnish this 
additional information as completely as possible. 

The returns of individual occupiers will be treated as confi¬ 
dential, and will be used only for the compilation of statistics of 


economic value to agriculture. 




With reference to the Ministry’s Research Exhibit in the 
Oovernment Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition (see this 

JoiiTnal, May, 1925, p. 103) it may be said 
Rxhibit ° that a question of outstanding importance 
. relation to increased production, and the 

* health of man and his live stock, is that of 

land drainage. The Ministry has therefore introduced a special 
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model relating to land drainage. This exhibit has been piepared 
for the purpose of enlightening the man in the street as to the 
manifold and complicated problems of land drainage. The 
model, which is some 20 ft. long by 13 ft. wide, is divided longi¬ 
tudinally into. halves in order to enable the greatest length of 
river to be compressed within the limited space available. It is 
iioi inteiided to be representative of any given river in this 
country, but to depict features which are common to several 
rivers. 

One half of the model shows about miles of the outfall end 
of a tidal river, first emerging from a painted background, then 
flowdng through low-lying marsh-lands and finally entering the 
sea. In this section of the model it has been found possible 
to include an indication of defence works, in the form of groynes 
and training walls, necessary not only to maintain the coastline, 
but also to prevent the river mouth from becoming silted up. As 
the countryside through which the section of river flows com¬ 
prises fen-lands many feet under the level of high tides, it will 
be seen that protection against daily inundation can only be 
secured by earthen embankments along the river and the sea, 
and that the liability to flooding therefore increases according to 
the neglect to dredge the river or keep the embankments in 
proper repair. 

Another feature introduced into this section of the model 
shows the desirability of dealing with acute bends on the course 
of a river by possible straightening, in order to produce a more 
rapid flow, which is the only means of securing the proper scour¬ 
ing essential to enable a river to evacuate itseli with each tide. In 
this section of the model are also indicated the two methods of 
draining low lands into adjacent arterial channels: (1) by gravi¬ 
tation through sluices at low tides, and (2) by pumping over 
embankments. The range of three tidal sluices in the fore¬ 
ground is typical of several such structures existing in difierent 
localities protecting extensive areas from possible inundation. 

In the other half of the model is shown an upland length of 
the same fiver, flowing thrbhgh a valley of water-logged lanS, 
subject to frequent flooding, involving the loss of pasturage, 
crops and live stock by drowning and. disease. This half of the 
model is designed to indicate generally the character of the 
country through which the tributaries of the main English rivers 
flow, conveying silt for long'distances to the main chaniiel. 

A 2 
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Another feature introduced is a length of navigable canal, the 
existence of which almost invariably obstructs the natural .drain¬ 
age of the countryside, and not infrequently brings about the 
waterlogging of land by seepage through embankments and 
the voiding of great quantities of excess water over weirs which 
overtax the original river. The main feature, however, is the 
neglected condition of the old river, with its fallen trees and 
sinuous bends, these being typical of the condition of many 
rivers in this country, particularly where water-power mills are 
in disuse, and the water wheels and gates being inoperative and 
dilapidated. Conditions are even more detrimental to agri¬ 

culture where the navigation on a canalised river is derelict. 
Such conditions a.s those indicated have in many localities pro¬ 
duced perpetual flooding on many rivers, a state of things to 
which the inhabitants have now resigned themselves, even to the 
extent of providing permanent elevafed gangways as a means 
of crossing floods which ought not to occur at all. 

^ ^ ^ 0 iK- 


The Ministry’s Annual Report on the Prices and Supplies of 
Agricultural Produce and Requirements is now in the press and 
will be issued very shortly. 

The Report reviews the price movements 
of the different commodities during 1924. 
and, by means of index numbers, compares 
prices over several years. The tendency 
towards stability in the prices of agrienltural 
produce which was noticeable in 1923 bns 
been followed in 1924 by a rise which, in 
the case of certain products, has been qnite substantial, and 
during the 7 months September, 1924, to March, 1925, the 
general level of the prices of agricultural produde was 65 per 
cent, above pre-war. Prices of feeding stuffs advanced last 


Prices and 
Supplies of 
Agricultural 
Produce and 
Requirements 
in 1924-25. 


summer, and during the 7 months above mentioned wfere at 64 
per cent, above pre-war. Changes in the pi'ices of fertilisers and 
seeds are .also given. The efect of the new minimum rates of 
agricultural wages as fixed by*the Agricultural Wages Commit¬ 
tees is^ shown to have raised the average level of* wages of 
ordinary agricultural workers by 3s. per week by March of this 


year. . " 

The Report contains information as to the proportions of the 
estimated total supply of the chief agricultural commodities 
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which are home produced or imported from the Irish Free State, 
other British Possessions and foreign countries respectively, and 
brings out clearly the extent of the dependence of Great Britain 
on imports of different commodities. 

The position as regards the provision of weighing machines 
for the weighing of live stock at markets is reviewed in the 
Beport, and it is mentioned that a Bill has been drafted with a 
view to making it compulsory to weigh all fat cattle exposed for 
sale by auction at markets where a weighbridge is provided 
under the iDrovisions of the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Acts, 1887 to 1891. The introduction of legislation for 
the compulsory weighing of fat cattle has been considered by the 
National Farmers’ Union and the Council of Agriculture, and 
both bodies have expressed themselves in its favour. 

The Beport, which forms Part III of the Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics, 1924, is published by H.M. Stationery Office, and may be 
purchased through any bookseller, price Is. 6d., or direct from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, price Is. 7d. post free. 

^ ^ 


White Clover. 


The Ministry has just published a new Miscellaneous Publica¬ 
tion on “ White Clover,”* which has been written by Mr. W. M. 

Ware, M.Sc., of the South-Eastern Agricul¬ 
tural College, Wye. It embodies the results 
of a study of the subject which has been carried out at Wye, 
Kent. The history, cultivatiop and properties of various strains 
of white clover are carefully discussed, and much useful and 
practical advice is given, particularl^v in regard to cultivation 
for seed and the harvesting of the crop. The important points 
to be considered in the i)urehase and sale of white clover seed 
are also fully .dealt with. In the seed-growing districts white 
clover has certainly proved a useful source of income to many 
farmers, and has given better returns than other seed crops, 
such as cereals, mangolds, turnips, etc.—a circumstance which 
no doubt goes far to explain its present-day popularity. 

The author makes a passing reference to the fact that much 
of the uncertainty experienced by purchasers as to the natrjire 
of the stocks of wild white clover they are offered might be 
removed if the growers could find it pr^ticable to form County 
Associations similar to those .already operative to safeguard the 
reputation of true strains of red clover in this country. This is 


* Miscellaneous Publications, 46, obtainable from 
Whitehall Place, London, 8.W. 1, pnee 6d. net (post free). 


the Ministry’s Office, 10, 
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•a suggestion which merits careful consideration. The formation 
of a Wild White Clover Growex's’ Association, with strict regula¬ 
tions as to certification of stocks, would doubtless prove a fax- 
better means for dealiixg with the question of genuineness than 
would penal regulations. 

Attention may also be drawn to the fact that the presence of a 
high proportion of hard seeds in wild white clover is an indica¬ 
tion that the seed was taken from really old pasture. The Seeds 
Eegulations, 1922, made under the Seeds Act, 1920, require 
the pei’<3entage of hard seeds to be stated separately from the 
percentage of germination. ’ The Seeds Eegulations also require 
a statement to be made as to the percentage of Suckling Clover 
present in a lot of Wild White Clover when it is present to the 
extent of more than 2 per cent, by weight. 

* * * * * * 


The Minister of Agricxilture and Fisheries and the Secretary 
for Scotland have appointed Sir B. Henry Bew, K.G.B., 


Unemployment 
Insurance for 
Agricultural 
Workers: 
Departmental 
Committee 
* Appointed. 


Mr. John Beard, Mr. David Black, Sir 
Thomas Davies, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Denholm, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. James 
Gardner, Mr. Thomas H. Eyland, Mrs. 
Lucy Deane Streatfeild, C.B.E., Mr. 
E. B. Walker and Mr. Denton Woodhead 
to be a Committee to consider and report 
whether it is desirable that workers in 


agriculture should be compulsorily insured against the risk of 
unemployment, and, if so, on what terms and conditions, .and 
in wdiat manneir the iixsurance of agi-icultural workers can be 
most effectively provided, either by the inclusion of agiricult'ure 
within the scope of existing legialation, or by means of new 
legislation. 


Sir E. Henry Eew, K.G.B., has been appointed Chairman 
of the Committee and Mr. E. B. Stanley, of the Ministry of 
A^ipulture and Fisheries, and .Mr. F. W. Charlton, of 'the 
Ministry, of Labour, Joint Secretaries. 


The general level of the prices of agricultural produce was 
fur&er, reduced during April, the index number showing' that 

The Agricultural above the eorres- 

Index ITumher. of 1911-13 against 65 per 

cent, in March. The index number was, 
however, 5 points higher than in April last year and 4 points 
above April, 1928, this being the eight! month in which prices of 
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agricultural produce have been higher than in either of the 
previous two years. The decline of 7 points recorded in April 
was due mainly to the lower prices of grain and mi^k and the 
sharp fajll in the index number of potatoes owing to the compara¬ 
tively gi’eater increase in potato prices in the base years. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 - 


'ESCENTAaE Increase 

compared WIIH 
Month in 

THE AVERAap:: 

1911-13. 

OF THE 

GOBRESPONDINO 

Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

Januaiy 

200 

183 

’ 75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

' 79 

63 

61 

67 

March 

189 

150 

77 

50 

57 

65 

Apiii 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

— 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

— 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

^ — 

August 

193 

131 

07 

54 

59 

— 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

— 

October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

66 

63 

— 


Wheat averaged 12s. 3d. per cwt. during April, a reduction 
of Is. on the month, and the index number dropped by 17 points 
to 62 per cent, above 1911-18, and was back to the level of last 
September. Barley, of which the great bulk on the market would 
be of feeding quality, averaged 10s. 7d. per cwt., or only 38 per 
cent, abo^e pre-war, and was 9d. per cwt. lower than in April, 
1924. Oats also became rather cheaper last month, but realised 
practically the same as a year earlier. 

Prices of fat stock have been very steady on the whole, and 
the index numbers show very little change from last month. 
The average price of fat cattle advanced by 2d. per 14 lb. stone, 
but this rise was relatively rather less than in pre-war years and 
the index number was reduced by 3 point. The opposite occurred 
with fat sheep, the reduction of Jd. per lb. as compared with 
March, being relatively rather less than in 3913-13, and the 
index number advanced 3 points. Both bacon and pork pigs 
averaged Id. per stone more than in March As compared with 
last year, fat cattle realised much the same prices, but sheep 
and pigs were appreciably dearer, pork pigs having advanced by 
2s. Id. and bacon.pigs by 2 b. 8d., per 14.1b. stone. * 

Dairy cattle continued the fall in prices which has now lasted 
for six months and were about £3 per head cheaper than in 
April, 1924, and only 47 per cent, above 1911-13. Store cattle, 
although Ss. per head dearer .than in March, showed a relatively 
smaller advance than usite,! at this season of the year, and the 
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index number was reduced to only 39 per cent, above pre-war, 
or practically the same level as a year earlier. Store sheep, as 
fat sheep, were at exactly doable the pre-war price, and the 
sharp rise in store pigs brought these tO' relatively ne^arly as 
high a level as fat pigs. 

The summer prices of milk are not so much above those of 
1911-18 as the winter prices, and the index number fell from 
82 per cent, above pre-war in March to 58 per cent, above 
during April. The reduction of fd. per lb. m the case of butter 
was relatively less than in 1911-18, and the index number rose 
by 6 points, while the increase of 3s. 6d. per cwt. for cheese 
caused the index figure to rise by 4 points. Butter was Ifd. per 
lb. dearer, than in April, 1924, but cheese was cheaper by 7s. 
per cwt. Egg prices were about Jd. per dozen higher than a 
year ago, and although they declined by Id. per dozen as com¬ 
pared with March the index figure was slightly higher. 

Potatoes were 10s. per ton dearer in April than in the previous 
month, but in the base years there was an advance of 12s. 6d. 
in April and the index number was consequently appreciably 
smaller, although still high at 115 per cent, above 1911-18. 
Hay remained practically unchanged at pre-war prices. Cabbage 
averaged 45 per cent, above pre-war, and cauliflowers 87 per 
cent, above, but carrots remained relatively very cheap at only 
11 per cent, above 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in April, 1928 and 1924, are shown below:— 

Percentaqk Increase as compared with the Average Prices ritung in 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-1.3. 



192P>. 

1924. 


1925. 


Commodity. 

April. 

A pril. 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

April. 

Wheat * 

31 

38 

76 

83 

79 

62 

Barley 

11 

48 

81 

59 

45 

38 

Oats ... 

30 

35 

46 

42 

38 

34 

Fat cattle 

51 

49 

52 

53 

51 

50 

Fat sheep 

100 

75 

107 

100 

■ 97 

100 

Baconers 

63 

30 

57 

62 

67' 

68 

Porkers * ... 

7S 

39 

59 

60 ^ 

66 

67 

Dairy cows ... 

55 

63 

53 

50 

48 

47 

Store cattle ... 

29 

38 

43 

46 

43' 

39 

Store sheep ... 
Store mgB 

92 

84 

102 

100 

104 

100 

131 

42 

49 

48 

47 

64 

. 

37 

48 

82 

62 

49 

61 

PoTultrv 

75 

70 

63 

56 

57 

50 

Milk :. 

70 

58 

84 

84 

82 

58 

Butter 

68 

51 

73 

62 

58 

64 

Cheese 

92 

71 

49 

50 

57 

61 

Potatoes 


154 

152 

144 

138 

115 

Hay^. 

40 

0 

" 1 

0 


.— 2^ 


* Decrease. 
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The Ministry invites applications for research scholarships in 
agricultural and veterinary science. The number to be'awarded 

will depend upon the qualifications of the 
candidates, and will not in any ease exceed 
seven. The scholarships are tenable for 
throe years from 1st October, 1925, and are 
of the value of £200 per annum. Applica¬ 
tions must be received not later than 30th June, 1925. on (ho 
prescribed form (GOO/T.O.h which, together with a copy of the 
conditions attaching to the scholarships, may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agricultur'e and Fisheries, 10, White¬ 
hall Place, London, S.W.l. 


Agricultural and 
Veterinary 
Research 
Scholarships. 


^ ^ 

The Ministry has awarded the following travelling research 
fellowships to enable members of its Eesearch and Advisory 

Institutes to visit foreign and Colonial 
Travelling AVgricultural Institutes and Stations in order 
Researcli to familiarise themselves with work 

Fellowships, collateral with their own which is being 

carried out in other countries. 

Value of 

Fellow, Fellowships 

£ 

1 33r. A. ^13, Imiiis of the Plant Pathology Pesearch • 

Institute^ Tlothamsted lilxperimental Station.: 

Yimi to and Canada to gain e.’^perience in 

entomological aiifi general biological work . 250 

2. Mr. A. Appleyaid o[ the Bristol University Fruit 

and Vegetable Preserving Research Station: Visit 
to U.S.A,, Canada and France to study the can¬ 
ning of fruit and vegetables. .. ... 250 

3. Air, A. M. Alasaee of the East Mailing Fruit Eesearch 

Station: Visit to Austria to study Plant Mites 
{fiJriophytdae) ... ... ... ... ... ... 60 

4. Mr, W. M. Williams of the Institute of Agricultural 

Engineeiing, Oxford: Visit to France and Italy to 
study Agricultural Engineering Research 
and Advisory Work, Testing of Agricultural 

Machinery, etc. . 60 

5 Mr. H, R. Davidson of the School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge: Visit to Denmark for the purpose 
of studying Animal Husbandry . 20 


|Potal ... ... £6S0 
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THE . PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTS. ' 

Sir A. D. Hare, K.C.B., LL.D., E.E.S.,* 

^CJiief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture and 

Fisheries. 

The particular point to which I am going to address myself 
can best be phrased in the famous introduction to one of Bacon’s 
Essays : “ What is Truth.” How are we going to get at truth 
in our experiments? We find that we have to examine our 
experiments very carefully before they will yield us truth. In 
agriculture we have particularly tried to arrive at results by 
experiments, and one of the earliest forms which our experi¬ 
ments have taben has been to try and show upon the land how” 
much better one variety of a farm crop, likg wheat, may be than 
another, or how much better one treatment—^be it by manurp 
or by cultivation—may be than another, by putting down plots, 
side by side. We have the replica of the plot experiment when 
we come to examine questions of feeding. We have been accus¬ 
tomed to put a certain number of pigs or bullocks on one kind 
of diet and compare their rate of increase with that on another 
kind of diet. B will be familiar to many that the results 
obtained by this method of putting down plots and measuring 
the weights of their crops, are rather apt to be disappointing 
and sometimes confusing, for when we design the experiment 
we have a pretty clear idea of what the results ought^o be, and 
yet the results have o|ten not come out right. Various devices 
have been adopted by myself and my colleagues for camouflag¬ 
ing those kinds of results. Sometimes we have tried to explain 
them away, and given i*easons for their occurrence. We have 
not always realised, I think, that those irregular results, as 
we might call them, were only to be expected. The present 
conference has been called to deal with this point. The central 
idea that I want you to perceive is that error is a normal cir¬ 
cumstance of human life. We must accept’this error but we 
can discount it/and we can reduce it to reasonable dimensions. 
The necessity of taking error into account arises from the fact 
that we are dealing, in agriculture, with living organisms, 
either plants or animals, and they are susceptible to an 
amount of variability tbat does not appertain to steel or iron 
or materials of, that description. Even in the study of these 

* Discourse delivered at the Confere^e of Aprricultuial Oraranisera at 
Oxford, April, 1925. , 
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latter materials we have to expect errors, and make allowances 
for them, but in agricultxxral work, simply because we are deal¬ 
ing with living organisms, we have to expect much wider margins 
of error and take precautions to deal witE them. 

This error is inherent in all our work, and conclusions can 
only be reached from our experiments by submitting our results 
to a more or less statistical review. We want to get, as it 
were, the statistical frame*of mind, and when I say that I mean 
something of this kind. We say, for instance, that men are 
taller than women. Well, that is true, statistically, but it has 
nothing to do with the fact that a particular- man—any odd 
man you may meet in the street at an^ odd moment—may not be 
so tall as the next woman you meet. You have to take a certain 
number or “ sample ” of men and a “ sample ” of women, 
and these samples must be fairly large and taken without any 
bias, before you can verify the conclusion tEat men are taller 
than women. There is no certainty about particular instances, 
and, moreover, you may easily deceive yourself if the sample 
upon which you try to found your conclusion is not a true 
sample but badly selected. That is the kind of view which 
we have always to take into account, that before you arrive 
at your conclusion where material varies you have to make sure 
that you are reviewing a big enough sample and an honest one. 

Casual Error.—TSiow let me come back to the impoitant point 
of the question of the yields from plots. T can best illustrate 
my point^y an examination of the records of some of our oldest 
experiments, the Eothamsted experiments. We may take a 
couple of plots on the barley field, plots ’that are fully manured, 
the only difference being that one has nitrate of soda and the 
o+her sulphate of ammonia. Now it happens that on the par¬ 
ticular 'Rothamsted soil; on that particular field (well supplied 
with carbonate of lira el and for the barley crop these two 
sources of fertility are practically equivalent to one another. 
Tf we take the average results of those two plots in comparison 
with one another over the period of 70 years we shall find that 
the strperiority of the nitrate of soda plot over the sulphate of 
ammonia plot is only in the order of 1 per cent. It is no more 
than jirst perceptible. Suppose, however, that we look at the 
individual years, we then begin to find that the yields from these 
plots are very irregular. There are times when one plot is 
better than the other, and sometimes the reverse. One method 
of comparison is to take the mean of the yields of the two 
plots and express the yiellis of one or other in individual 
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years as percentages of those means. 'Well, if I take the very 
first three years I find the yields differ as follows:— 

Plot 1. Pi<it 2. 

!»5 ' 105 

9'2-L 1071 

0'.)“ 10 r 

There are these great differences at the outset between plots 
whose average jdelds are practically identical. Other years in 
which there were great differences between the two plots gave 
the following comparisons :— 

Plot 1. Plot 2. 

80 111 

112 88 

07 113 

This phenomenon may he traced through all the Eothamsted 
experiments in which the same treatment is repeated year after 
year, upon the same land, and where the very gi eatest care has 
been taken to avoid mechanical errors. In the case of the grass 
plots you may find in any year that a plot may vary by 20 per 
cent, from the position you would expect it to occupy relative 
to the others. You must take that as a general phenomenon 
attaching to the very nature of the work which we are trjdng 
to do. You might, of course, look very intimately into the 
eireumstanees o*f any particular year and you might perhaps 
find some reason for the abnormality—some effect of weather, 
subsoil, disease, etc., which was reflected on one plot and not 
on the other. These variables are so numerous and so irregular 
in their action that you can only give a probability that a 
certain result will he obtained in a particular year. 

Suppose we look at another type of experiment. I would ask 
you to study rather carefully some figures which were set out 
in the “ Journal of Agricultural Science ” about 1911. About 
that time two papers were published, one by Professor Wood 
and Mr. Stratton* and one by Mr. Mercer and myself, t both of 
which attack the same problem but from a rather different 
angle. The plan we adopted was to take a normal, fairly 
uniform, crop sown on a uniform field in the ordinary way of 
business, and to divide that crop up into a series of plots. We 
weighed the yield of each of those plots with as great accuracy 
as we could. Two of the experiments dealt with the growth 
of mangolds, and one with wheat (at Eothamsted). The man¬ 
gold field was divided into two-hundredths of an acre, and the 
roots and leaves were weighed separately. In the ease of wheat 
an acre was divided into 500 separate plots. The grain from 

* Vol. Ill, Pt. IV., December, 1910, . ' 

+ Vnl. TV Pt, TT. OotAbi^r l nn n 107 
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each plot was thrashed out and the grain and the straw were 
weighed separately. The average weight of the mangold crop 
in the l/200th acre plot was of the order of 360 to 370 lb., hut 
we got a weight as high in one case as 884 lb. and as low in 
another case as 267 lb. The variation in yields may be illus¬ 
trated by th^ following weights of adjoining plots “ across ” 
the field : 376, 371, 355, 356, 335, 332 lb., and the following 
weights of adjoining plots “ down ” the field : 376, 316, 326, 
317, 321, 335, 341 lb. A close examination of the trend of the 
weights did show that the yields might be a little better on one 
side of the field than the other, but there was no great differ¬ 
ence from top to bottom of the field. There was irregular 
variability which could not be assigned to any cause. A little 
group of plots gave yields of 324, 316, 342, 300, 286, 380, 317, 
295, 308 lb. In close juxtaposition yields as high as 342 and 
as low as 286 lb. were obtained. The same results were obtained 
from still smaller plots on the wheat field. The variation in 
these cases was as follows. The average weight of grain per 
plot was about 4 lb., but individual yields as high as 5.16 lb. 
and as low as 2.73 lb. were obtained. These were variations of 
30 per cent, on either side of the average. 

The objection may be raised that variations of the kind were 
to be expected in dealing with that acre of land, or that errors 
were introduced as a result of the small size of the plots. There 
was nothing to indicate in the look of the fields that they were 
irregular. The areas in both cases were picked out as seeming 
by eye t8 be very uniform. I would like to digress here to ask if 
you have ever tried to consider what kind of differences in crops 
you cg,n estimate by eye. We had a very good chance of 
testing this point at Bothamsted. We made a practice of 
asking farmers well accustomed to judge to estimate the 
differences in yields between plots on the Little Hoos field and 
of comparing these estimates later with the actual yields. As 
a result we came to the conclusion that it was practically 
impossible to detect by eye differences of less than 20 per cent, 
in yields. Only differences of this order came to the eye, so 
that when a difference* of 5 per cent, was estimated by the 
eye it was actually 25 per cent. It is very difficult to detect 
differences in root crops, because a small difference in diameter 
makes a large difference in weight of root. Psychologists have 
told me that it is a general law that if by your judgment alone 
you are going to sort out things into a series of classes you 
cannot make more than five such classes, e.g., very good, good, 
middling, bad, very bad. 
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Now let us come buck to the mangold and wheat plots.' 
wanted to see if there was any fundamental source of error 
affecting the results, that is whether the variations were of a 
“ normal ” or an “ abnormal ” character. Now we might take 
another set of numbers instead of these results. Suppose you 
want to find the kind of variation in the weighty of something 
that grows natui*aily? We used to speak of the weight of a 
barley corn as a unit of weight, hut if you examine a thousand 
barley grains you find the same kind of variation of which I 
am speaking, you get a lot of grain falling about the mean in 
weight, but a few varying widely from the “ legal ” barley 
grain in weight. How should we proceed to examine this varia¬ 
tion? This first thing is to throw your material into a curve, 
and see how far that curve agrees with the “ normal curve of 
error.” You must classify yoijr figures into groups. We can 
class the mangold weights into gi'oups by every 10 lb. Our 
lowest weight was about 280 lb. We find the numbers of results 
falling into the groups 280-289 lb., 290-299 lb., etc., and plot 
a curve of the results in the following way.- 



This curve approximates closely to the normal curve of error 
or frequency curve which is shown in the above figure by a 
dotted line. 

A curve approximating to this shape at once gives us , the 
irfotroation that we are dealing witli uniform material, that our 
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sample is a proper one and that our variations are casual. You 
may sometimes find your curve not one of this dosciiption. 
You may find that the eui-ve is not symmetricnl on both sides 
of the apex, in which case your material is not homogenous or 
you may get two peaks, which shows mixed maleiial, the cuive 
being the resultant of tuo curves, each with peaks ol its own. 
In the ease of the mangold and wheat plots we were therefoie 
able to satisfy ourselves that we were dealing with quite uniform 
material. You can find just the same kind of thing if you lake 
a very large number of beans and sort them out by weights. 
With such material, if you tabulate deviations from the mean 
they will always fall into a curve of this description. This is a 
test that your material is uniform. 

Method of Finding Probable Error.—ISTow how are we to get 
at truth in our experimental work? We cannot have in our 
ordinary experimental work 200 or 500 plots. We have to know 
how small a number it is safe to deal with. We therefoie applv 
a further test to our experiment. We ought to be able to 
calculate out our expectancies, our belief, in the results. Wo 
know results are subject to error, but how big is that error 
likely to be? Mathematicians have adopted a method by which 
the probable error can bo calculated when there are a number 
of experiments. The actual process is a very simple one : find 
the mean of results, find the difference of each result from the 
mean,- square each difference; add the squares of the differences: 
divide by one less than the number of results; find the square 
root of that result; and that gives what is called the “ standard 
deviation.” Two-thirds for .6745) of that standard deviation 
gives what we call the ” probable error.” By the probable 
error we moan that it is oven betting whether any result falls 
inside or outside the probable error on cither side of the mean. 
That is the treatment which every scientific man doing experi¬ 
ments wants to arrive at. Suppose in a comparison of Yeoman 
wheat with Squarehead’s Master in a 10 plot experiment the 
mean yield of Yeoman was (say) 103.4 per cent, of that of 
Squarehead’s Master, with a probable error of'2 per cent. This 
would mean that it is even betting that the real difference be¬ 
tween the two is something more than 1.4 per cent, and 
something less than 5.4 per cent. The difference per cent, he- 
<-ween the two is less thah twice the probable error. That 
means that we must not bet on our results. We want to get 
the probability of our result large enough to make it safe to 
trust it. We can accept our results when our difference is at 
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least three times the probable error. Even this, of course, is 
not a certainty^. 

Let us come back to a consideration of our plots. We liiid, 
on examination, that we must expect difihrences of at least 
10 per cent, and possibly 20 per cent, between plots that should 
be alike. We have to keep this at the baelr of our minds when 
we are designing our experiments, and when we arc interpreting 
them. It is no good designing an experiment if the expected 
differences are less than the probable error. If the probable 
error is of the order of 10 per cent, then it is useless to put down 
an experiment to show that the superiority of A over B is 10 per 
cent, or not much over. Now in a great number of our agricul¬ 
tural experiments we cannot expect a 10 per cent, difference of 
yield. We are all familiar with the hundreds of experiments 
up and down the country, designed to compare the relative 
values of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda as fertilisers. 
What good is there in putting down two such plots side by side 
when we know that the largest difference that wc can expect 
in the results is only of the same magnitude as the error that 
we must expect in such plots? In the same way, suppose we 
are dealing with cereals, and are going to try to compare some of 
the well-known varieties; we do not expect very large differences 
between varieties—^they do not exist. A 10 per cent, superiority 
of one over another is rather an outstanding difference. It 
will probably be more like 5 per cent, or 3 per cent. A pair of 
plots side by side is much too coarse a measuring machine to 
measure such a superiority. The casual variability is necessai'ily 
greater and no amount of skill and care on our part can reduce 
or obliterate it, 

That is the kind of statistical idoa which I think every 
organiser, every experimenter, has got to have at the back of 
his mind. He must have, first of all, in designing an experi¬ 
ment, an idea what degree of accuracy will be required, and next 
how to design his experiment so as to measure to this degree of 
accuracy. Plots, however, can be useful for demonstration pur¬ 
poses when they are of no value as measures, and we must be 
clear at the outset which of the two purposes they are going to 
serve. In designing your experiment do not ask your experi¬ 
mental plots a question which is too subtle. In presenting your 
results give an indication of the degree of confidence that can 
be attached to them. You do not want to tell the farmer about 
probable errors, but you must give him the odds on or the odds 
against these results being true and worth adopting in his own 
practice. 
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Uniformity of Material—Variety Tests.—1 now turn to 
other pitfalls in experimental work. It is necessary to inquire 
into the uniformity ot material and the origin of niateriah 
especially that used in variety tests. You may bo putting down 
plots to comjjare varieties of wdieat or of barley. Now the place 
of the origin of the seed, and the conditions under which it 
was harvested, make a good deal of difference to the yield, and 
if we are going to get our variety trials sound we have not- to 
send for seed to a seedsman and trust to it being reasonably 
uniform material. We must really make an efl’ort to see that 
we are getting the same stocks on all our plots, grown and 
harvested under the same conditions the previous year. Again, 
when w'e are dealing with variety tests we have to be extra¬ 
ordinarily careful that the varieties agree with the names under 
which we are testing. I remember barley trials in particular 
where l^e varieties were wrongly named. This caution is much 
needed now that trials with market-garden crops are beginning 
to become general. Different seedsmen give the same name to 
entirely different stocks. Variety testing will have to be carried 
out in more specialised fashion in future than in the past. Some 
of us have tried to tabulate the results of county and college 
experiments with varieties, but the mass of results examined 
have never seemed to lend themselves to such treatment. We 
came to the conclusion that the great mass of the work, while 
useful as demonstrations, had no value whatever as measures. 

So impressed have we been of late by the fact that the- 
ordinary plot e.xperiment that we can put down at a farm, or 
even at a collegjc or institute farm, is subject to so large an 
experimental error that we are setting up some six centres where 
we -will really got very elaborate and careful measm‘es of the 
standard English varidies of our farm crops. The experimental 
methods at the^c centres will be fully dealt with by Mr. W. H. 
Parker later on duiing this Conference. I may say, however, 
that a special drill is divided into two so that it sows two varie¬ 
ties side hy side. The drill turns hack at the end of the row so 
that the rows across the field are A, B, B, A, A, B,_ B, etc. 
Everybody knows that in experimental plots the outside plants 
are taller than those inside, because they have ruore space, air 
and water, and so forth. In these experimental plots, therefore, 
the outside rows are disregarded, and only the centre ones 
measured. In this way we can hope to reduce the experimental 
error to something in the order of between 1 and 2 per cent. 
That Is to say that for that particular soil and for that season, th©< 
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two^ varieties eaii be eompai‘ed \yitli an amira.ey of b(3tweeii 1 per 
■cent, and 2 per cent. Well, wo Ju'.tpe io carry on tlie experiineiils 
with particriiar varieties for'at least three seasons at eaeli of tile 
.six stations, and to sot ont the re!ative merits of the varieties 
with an acenracy of 1 per cent. When it has been shown t]ia,t 
a new barley or wheat variety has a valid claim tn be. we will 
say, 10 per cent. Iietter than another variety, I trust that agri¬ 
cultural organisers will carry on the work by organising a. eoin- 
plemeiitary system of demonstrations. As regards demonstra¬ 
tions it ds not worth while putting farmers to the trouble of 
carrying out strip or plot work; the demonstrations should lie 
on half fields. These are much more impressive' to the fariiKU'; 
and points such as differences in standing capacity are brought 
out much better. 

In all this work the Ministry appeals very strongly for tlie 
utmost co-operation lietween. reseai'c]! stations, advisory^iiffuairs 
•and ■ agricultural organisers. This is an example of the co¬ 
operation we hope to get betwmen all liranclies of the researcli, 
advisory, and educational service. The agricultural organiser 
cannot ask the farmei* to do the ineasnrenient worlc: this can 
be done by headquarters, and the organiser can pick up the 
results and ask farmers to do large scale demonstrations. 

I conclude by reiterating that we must not expect to get 
absolute truth; what we can\lo is to collect sufficient particu¬ 
lars to be able to arrive at a result which is true as a whole 
though it may be contradicted by parts of the wdiole. 

^ '3K' ^ 

THE USE OF ARABLE LAND FOR STOCK 

KEEPING. 

Jas. C. Brown, P.A.S.I., 

Ijfite Vice-principal of the Harper AtJams ApricuTtural Colleifc. 

Since 1920 the arable land of England and Wales has shrunk 
by something over a million acres, tlie greater part of whieli has 
been added to the area under grass, in which state it can only, in 
agriculture, be employed in the maintenance of stock. As 
average land in grass has mu'eh less stoch-carrying capacity than 
land under the^plough there seems to be a good ease for using, 
to a greater extent, arable land for the purpose of stock keeping 
than is the present practice. Grassland mown for hay is one 
of the least productive departments of present day farming; its 
average yield is approximately one ton of hay per acre and it 
extends to one-third of the total area in permanent grass. Much 
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of tlii.-i eoiild be re_j_Jaced by the prodmce of ar.ilde biiicl at no 
iiiglior eo?ii per nutrient anit Ilian that of periiiaii^iit grasb liay. 
Cost aceoinitc? that, where yields in the iioieiibonrliood of 

one trjii per acre are obtained, the cost is about the ^.anie as that 
of suitable aradde crops, but wdiere two ions of hay are obtained 
the advantape is considerably in favour of the grassland. 

CorapaAtoa of Arable and Hay Land for Stock.—The 
following figures are taken from the cost accounts of E. D. 
Simons’s farm and apply to very unfavourable circumstances 
of soil condition and situation, especially as regards the marrow- 
stem kale crop, which nevertheless yielded, over a field of 16 
acres. 80 ions per acre. One acre yielded 43 tons hut the 
remainder of the ci’op was not -o heavy. It may be remar’ked 
that the crop was cultivated on a different plan to that usually 
employed in growing the root crop in order to take full advan¬ 
tage of*the more hardy character of the plant. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the croj^ that it is adapted to practically any 
tyjie of soil if veil drained. 


Cost of 

lirowiug lb acres of niurrow- 

■stem kale 

: estimated total 

yield 480 

tons. 

E 

S, 

<1. 


IManual labour 

107 

n 

1 \ 


Horse labour ... 

M4 

{) 

0 


Artificial inanuies ... 

5() 

o 

o 


Seeds... 

10 

0 

0 


Bent anti rates 

32 

0 



Depreciation o£ imphunents 

... 7 

0 

0 


* 

220(; 

u 

o 


A\era<»o et^sl per aei<* 

CIS 10s. 




The cost per Ih. of starch equivalent when kale is taken to 
cont.ain 8..-! Ih. per 100 lb. is O.T.ad. * 

The cost per aero of gi’owing the mixed grain crop was as 
follows :— 

£ K. - 1 . 


!Miinual labtmr ... ... ... 2 2 0 

Ilorbe labour ... ... ... ... 2 4 0 

Artificial maiutre ... ... ... 0 15 " 0 

Seed.. 2 1 0 

Bent and ratew ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Depreciation of implements... ... 0^0 


4^9 10 0 

For 23 cwt. of grain made up of T2| cwt. of peas^and beans, 
.■6|- cwt. of bai;ley, 6 cwt. of oats and 35 cwt. of mixed straw the 
■cost per lb. of starch eqtiivalent is 0.86d. 

B 2 
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The cost of growing the mixed crop on a lighter soil was 
^£7 17s. 2cl. per acre and of a siuiilar crop on light soil and cut 
green at the Tjceds University £'5 18s. 7d. This last figure- 
does not include harvesting. 

The cctst per acre of the hay crop was :— 

£ S, (1. 


Manual labour 

1 

0 

0 

Horse labour ... 

0 

b 

4 

Eent and rates 

1 

17 

4 

General expenses 

0 

0 

4 

Depreciation of implements ... 

0 

8 

0 


£3 

15 

0 


Assuming a 25 ewt. crop, and the aftermath and wintei 
grazing to have a value equal to ;• of the hay crop the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is 0.8d. 

One acre of marrow-stem kale—BO tons—yielded 5,1*13 lb. 
starch equivalent. One acre of mixed grain—3 tons—yielded 
2,644 lb. starch equivalent. One acre of hay and grazing— 
If tons—yielded 1,120 lb. starch equivalent. 

Thus, theoretically, the kale provided maintenance for one 
average dairy cow for 844 days, the grain mixture for 377 days, 
and the hay and grazing for 160 days. 

As regards pasture land, ii rent, rates, taxes, mamtres and 
cultivation be taken at .-£2 10s. per acre for land pastured, and 
if two acres of such land be required to maintain one dairy 
cow giving two gallons of milk daily for 26 weeks, the cost per 
Ib. of starcli equivalent obtained from grazed land is O.Gd. 

In addition to the greater quantity of fodder olituined tliorc 
is also some advantage not shown by accounts in keeping land 
under the plough, in view of tho' variety of produce it euahles 
the liirmer to market. Grass gi\'es stock praduet!f nnh". At a 
time when it is necessary to produce food for stock at the 
lowest possible cost it luay be of use iS examine what class of 
aralile farming, if any, can compare in cost of production of 
food for stock with average grass, which has recently been 
under the plough. It may he accepted that the only depart¬ 
ment of arable farming which is as effective in this respect 
through the summer period as pastured permanent grass is the 
temporary ley, because of the labour involved in all other 
methods feeding stock from arable land. There are. 
however, only about 14 weeks of really effective grazing 
in the year, except in specially favoured circa instances. The’ 
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wi'iter is not aware that any figures are available showing tho 
output of grassland month by month throughout the ;s'ear, 
but obviously on average land, after midsummer, yield 
falls off rapidly. Much grassland is occupied in the bare main¬ 
tenance of life or in adding very little to the weight of animals 
grazing on it. The progress of stock at this time can be main- 
t.ained by supplementing the grass by fodder grown on arable 
land, btit this, of course, adds to the cost of summering such 
stock and it is not possible to _say without comparative tests 
whether the increased gain is sufficient to cover the cost of the 
extra food supplied. When it is a matter of maintaining the 
largest possible head of stock a succession of arable crops with 
double cropping gives the best results, but owing to the heavy 
labour hill involved, this system in its eomjdeteness, cannot be 
practised profitably, under average conditions, at the present 
time. Only under favourable conditions will the retitrns be 
sufficiently good to cover the greatly increased expenditure of 
handling by manual labour the whole of the food re(iuired by 
.stock. Experience has shown that, under present conditions 
any successful system of arable stock farming must include a 
grazing period to cover the most productive period of the 
summer months. 

Temporaiw grass has been very successfully used for grazing 
in the North of England. Temporary grass is genertilly believed 
to be less valuable for grazing purposes than permanent grass, 
but no definite information exists to show that this is so, and 
the wu’iter has often observed that cattle having a choice of the 
two kinds have preferred the newer pasture. From the farmer’s 
point .of view temporary pasture has an attraction, in that when 
heavily stoc'ked it is being brought to a high pitch of fertility 
suitable for the growing of profitable crops of cereals, whereas 
fertility may accumulate in old pasture and have little immediate 
value. With the recent rise in the price of corn and feeding 
stuffs it is open to question whether the present tendency to 
return land to grass is likely to be more profitable than a change 
of practice in the management of plough-land aiming at support¬ 
ing a larger head of stock, and at the same time, providing con¬ 
centrated feeding stuffs on the farm and also some grain for sale. 
Experience has shown that the labour on stock and the cost of 
feeding must not greatly exceed that of the grass farm if a profit 
is to he reached at present prices. 

Cost accounts ha^’^e shown, however, that under extremely 
adverse conditions when arabTe land is suitably and economically 
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cropped nutrieuts can be produced as cheaply as on average 
periiianeiit grass mown ior luvy. Recent experiiiieiit-s on an 
extended scale show that several arable crops can be used effec¬ 
tively in tlie jilaee of liay, and from three to five times the 
quantii_v of stareii equivalent produced per acre at no greater 
cost per unit. For winter feeding the produce of arable land 
is as economical as that of average grass. There remains the 
further possibility of increasing the efficiency of the farm by 
supplementing tlie produce of the pastures from the arable land 
after the flush of grass is over. By this method the early 
summer rate of increase can he maintained. It is possible that 
silage may be the best food for this purpose, and it remains 
to be shown l.i.'V' actual comparison with grazing whether ensilage 
can be made profitable, but throughout the whole country it 
is obvious tha... much time is lost by stock remaining almost 
stationary in growth during late summer and autumn. 

Crops for Stock Feeding on Arable Land.—(1) Marrmv-Stem 
Kale. —t’ractieally every crop suitable for stock feeding has been 
tried in the writer’s experiments, and the following stand out 
as the most reliable and suitable for the purpose. Marrow-stem 
kale i|j placed first because no other crop that can be grown 
in England will produce so much nutrient matter per acre, few 
cVops are so reliable and none more relished by cattle or sheep ^ 
It has many advantages over the popular root crop. In the first 
place the labour on the crop need not be more than half tl^iat 
required for roots. The plant contains much more protein and 
lime than tlie root crops, and its response to generous manurial 
treatment is more sure. This crop is best grown on the kale 
garden plan, continuously on the same land, which has been 
raised to the liighest possible pitch of fertility. It is of course 
essential that such land he w’ell supplied with lime and mineral 
manures in addition to all tlie farmyard maniu'e which can be 
spared for the crop. If w^ell drained, almost any land will, 
treated in this manner, give heavy crops. It is much easier 
to grow 40 tons per acre of this crop than of any other available 
to the British farrfier, and it pays to tred’t it well because it 
never fails to respond. 

The crop can be obtained forward enough to feed in October 
and is useful until the end of February or later. It is so 
variable in type, however, that by selection and hybridisation 
the period of usefulness could be extended to cover the whole year 
if necessary: its possibilities remain largely unrealised. Its 
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inter hardiness liaa, ho^^e^er, been mueli improved since its 
inli’nrluefcion. Manw^-sttm kale is more nearly a balanced food 
than roots, and can be successfully fed in larger quantities than 
it i>5 advisable to feed Whethov, however, it is better 

practice to give smaller quantities and to balance the ration with 
concentrated foods is a matter of opinion. It seems mainly a 
matter of which gives ibe elioaper supply of nutrients. By 
crossing this plant vith perennial forms of kale the writer is of 
opinion that bj^ such means tlie ideal crop for supplementing 
pasture in the late summer months could he obtained. 

("2) Mixed Corn .—Next to marrow-stem kale in usefulness is 
a mixture of beans, peas, barley and oats, which stands out 
superior to any other arable crop in its reliability and the ease 
vith which it can be grown. It has a wide range of adapta¬ 
bility to soil conditions and can be grown with success even on 
light soils if farmyard manure and phosphates be supplied. 
The mixture was first grown by the writer for feeding green, for 
which purpose it is excellent, but it may also be m4de into 
silage or harvested as a coim crop, in which form it is of the 
greatest use in stock feeding. When grain was cheap the 
whole crop was cut into chafi and fed with marrow-stem kale t 
this plan saved the cost of thrashing but was obviously wasteful, 
though less so than might be imagined. The best way to use it 
is to thrash the crop and grind the grain to meal and feed* the 
straw long in conjunction vdth marrow-stem kale, a very satis¬ 
factory ration being -50 lb. marrow-stem kale, 12 lb. mixed 
Rti-aw. and 2^ lb. meal of the mixed grain. Unfortunately, the 
seed mixture as given above cannot, without risk, be sown 
earlier than 1st November. If sown in September or October 
vetches must be substituted for peas. So far the writer has 
not discovered a variety of peas whichj when sown early in the 
autumn, will withstand severe winter conditions, although a few 
plants will always survn've. Winter varieties were known in 
Ihe i?ast hut seem to have been lost, which is to be regretted as 
autumn-sown peas are much less subject to failure in exces¬ 
sively dry or wet summers than those spring sown. In the 
writer’s experience Leighton Early winter pea has stood 
the winter best, and there can be no doubt that the winter- 
hardy character could be recovered, and also varieties 
could be raised which would be much better suited than 
the present field peas to forage cropping purposes. Prob¬ 
ably something could be added to the rate of gain of 
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stock by increasing the propoi-tion of legmninovis 
ill their bulk food in view of the greater quantity of Hint! 
salts carried ]\v these plants in eonipai'ison with other sx>ecies. 
For the months October 'to Febniary the kale and mixed-cro]) 
fodder mentioned above probably forms tlie clieapest eifectivo 
vinter feed available. It is iirobably a good deal clieaxier than 
milage and at least equal in effectiveness, liut in onr nneertaiii 
climate the driving of the grain is a consideration. When grown 
-continuously oii the same land the grain mixture crop has much 
. the same effect on the soil as a temporary ley and forms a good 
preparation for a wheat crop. The chief reason why cereals 
cannot be successfully grown continuously on the same land is 
tliat they destroy the texture of the soil : mixtures of grain 
containing peas and vetches, mellow and x>ulverise the soil. It 
is necessary to see that the- soil is well slocked with potash 
and phosphatic manui’es and lime when the above crop is grown 
continuously. The possibility of growing a grain croii con¬ 
tinuously on the same land without the excessive use of manures 
or employing a; hare fallow is of considerable importance in that 
it offers an inexx^ensive plan for keeping land under the plough. 
It might even be possible to grow wheat contimiously by mixing 
it- with beans and peas, easily separated, in the thrashing. The 
condition cf the soil is , rapidly improved by the roots of the 
leguminous plants, while the increase in the weight of the crop 
'due to the mixing is quite remarkable. The writer arranged 
'Several tests of this mixture against pure cereals with manures, 
and W'hile it was doubtful from observation whether the manures 
had any effect on the crop, the effect of the mixing was unmis- 
takeable; the crop looked- double tlie weiglit of the cereal and 
could not have been less than 50 per cent, heavier. Peas and 
beans are a traditional preparation for cereals, and their effect is 
-equally beneficial when the plants are growing side by side. 

The crops _ described greatly increase the stock-carrying 
•cajiaoity of a farm and all are inexpensive to grow and produce 
. nutrients at as low a cost as hay from permanent grassland. 
'There is also a further aspect of this class of cropping. England 
■ still has over 800,000 acres of.bare fallow, a large part of which 
yonld, he profitably cropped with the grain mixture described 
above. On well-drained, land nearly every kind of weed can be 
destroyed by autumn-^own smother crops^ In fact these crops 
have much the same effect on the land as fallowing, killing out 
^'fhe weeds, improving the soil textujre, and rendering its con- 
*dition suitable for carrying a cereal crop. The grain mixture 
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i=5 specially suited to land on which bare fallow still forms part 
of the xisiTal practice. Success in obtaining a smothering con¬ 
dition depends on getting a dense plant early on the ground : 
deep ploughing is the first step, accompanied by generous 
manuiing; then early autumn sowing as soon as possible aftei 
ploughing and the inclusion of vetches in the mixture if the 
land be very weedy. Where the land is comparatively clean 
to commence with it will easily maintain its condition when 
cropped eontintiously with the mixed grain crop. 

Cultivation of Mixed. Corn.—The mixed ciop differs from the 
pure ceroal crop in that the leguminous part of it fills up the 
.spaces between the upright cereal plants and prevents light and 
air reaching the ground : the mixture of leguminous and cereal 
plants more closely resembles the natural herbage of a pasture, 
while the soil condition remaining wdren the crop is removed is 
quite different from that left by a pure cereal crop. In a recent 
test, in which three successive crops of the mixture were grown 
on land choked with perennial weeds, the only perennial weed 
not destroyed w^as the dock, whiolr owing to large reserves of 
food material, held in the lOot, is able to survive and overtop 
even the densest crop. 

The’crop can he sown at any time from October^to March; 
under most conditions it succeeds much better sown in the 
autumn. If sown before 1st November the seed mixture should 
be composed of 2 bus. beans, hxis. vetches, 1 bus. winter 
Itarley, 1 bus. winter oats per acre. If sown later than this 
date it should he made up of 2 bus. beans, 1} bus. field* peas, 
11 bus. winter barley and 1 bus. wdnter oats, sown at the rate 
r£ 4 bus. per acre. The quantity of seed required depends 
on the character of the land—in some cases it may he reduced to 
ft bushels, w’hilo on some of the poorer soils it is advisable to 
increase the seeding to .5 bushels. It has always been the 
Winter’s practice to sow the mixed seed on "the raw furrow and 
to cover tlie seed xivith the spring-tinod harrow, giving no further 
cxdtivalion. On light soils it is possible that rolling might also 
he u, eded. A dressing of 5 cwt. to 8* ewt.* of basic slag and 
2 ewt. of kcxinit seems to be the most suitable manurial treat¬ 
ment. On light soils the crop is greatly hefiefited. by dressings 
of farxuyard manure, but on the heavier soils artificial manures 
alone will give full 6rops. One bf the chief uses is thb smother 
(Effect of the crop, which depends eta a full growth being obtained, 
.oo that the nect^ssary mafmlre should not be withheld. 

The method of ploughing the land is of great importance 
in securing the destruction of weeds. On heavy soils deep 
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ploughing is necessary to get good results. It will be seen on 
examination, that the roots of perenxaial weeds exist mainly in 
tlie surface five inches of the soil. By ploughing deeply and 
using a large skim coulter the greater part of the i-oots of tlie 
weeds can be buried and several inches of soil free from weeds 
got u]x to the surface. In this soil the seed of the crop can 
establish itself in advance of the buried weeds. If it fails to do 
so the smothering will be incomplete. The beans and peas, 
grow aw^ay in advance of the cereal portion of 'the crop and 
flower, and form pods before being covered over by the grain 
crap: thus the density of the mixed crop does not interfere with 
seed development. -Also, the mixture appears to be less liable 
to insect and fungus attack than either of the crops grown 
separately. 

Other crops can be employed where the land is suitable: thus 
lye can be used as a hay crop and followed by turnips. It is 
I'lOt generally known that rye, when cut very early, makes a 
very nutritious hay of which stock are particularly fond. A 
mixture of wheat an'd peas, slutumn sown and cut when the peas 
ai*e in flower, makes excellent hay, as also does a mixture of 
vetches and winter oats autumn sown. Where land is not 
sixbject to .frit fly a mixture of peas and oats is the best tu’op for 
sowing in the spi'ing to hairvest as a hay crop. If it is intended 
to harvest for seed, beans must be included in the mixture as 
otherwise the crop will, if heavy, be very liable to become laid' 
before it is sufficiently ripe to cut. The hay from the mixtures' 
named is not more difficult to make than seeds hay, but 
reqxxii'es’txrae in the field. It used to be the writer’s view that 
it was the best plan to put the mixture early into large cocks, 
hxit tlxei'e eei'taixily is a case for leaving it in rows aiid tui’ning 
each day whether di-y or wet. The grain mixture has in most 
eases many advantages over the other crops described. The 
almosE complete absence of risk in growing this crop, and the 
many uses to which it can be put, render it .best suited to com¬ 
pete with grassland at the present- time, and there are few farms- 
w'here it could not be tried with advantage. Instead of seeding 
more land down to grass the following rotation is suggested, 
which, so far as the experiment has gone, the writer has found 
successful on an intractable soil. 

1, 2, 8, 4—^beans, peas, barley and oats’ mixture; 5—^wheat; 
6—oats; 7—clover; 8—wheat. * 

This arrangernent gives seven-eighths of the land under corn 
with greater certainty of securing a heavy crop of clover hay or 
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forage in the remaining year. The grain mixtnro C3'op is a 
good preparation for wheat, especially so if the crop be cut 
green. The green forage required is kept out of this rotation, 
being grown separately as previously described, so that the 
g]’ai]i iloes not have to carry part of the loss on the root crop 
as in the case of the four-course rotation. 

To carry out the above scheme about one-third of the area 
of the farm is needed in grass, either temiiorary or permanent, 
but the most suitable proportion will be determined to some 
extent by the character of the farm concerned. 

The above scheme can be applied to much of the land which 
is being laid down to grass, and as the unprofitable root crop 
io eliminated and high yields of mixed corn can he obtained, 
while the condition of the land is improved and no bare fallow 
is required, in many cases land should give a more profitable 
retuim than from grass. The success of arable stock farming in 
England depends on the production of nutrients at as low a 
cost as they can be provided by grass and in converting them 
into meat or milk as cheaply. Tlfb necessity of keeping costs 
down to this level makes it impossible to intensify stock farming 
up to the full limit of what the land can carry, hut it would 
appear that given a suitable system there is no reason to suppose 
that grass is the only solution to the present-day problem with 
which the land is faced. 

* ^ ^ ^ 

LIVING CONDITIONS OF HOP-PICKERS 

IN KENT. 

At a recent meeting of the Council of Agriculrure, the 
Ministry was urged to take some action with a view to the 
improvement of the conditions of employment of women and 
child labour on the land. As a first step, after consultation with 
the Ministry of Health, it was decided that it would be of 
advantage to draw ‘attention to the conditions of employment 
in the Kent hop-fields. It is hoped that hop growers will co¬ 
operate with local authorities in securing a reasonable standard 
of decency and comfort for the temporary workers employed in 
the hop-picking season. 

An instructive account of the lodging and accommodation of 
hqlp-pickers and pickers of fruit and vegetables was prepared 
in 1907 by Dr. Reginald Farrar, one of the Medical Inspectors 
of the Ministry of Health, and Dr. Farrar’s report still remains 
the standard work on the subject. 
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The report pointed out tliat there was a tendency for the 
smaller farmer to be squeezed out by the bigger growei-, and 
that the crowding out of the small farmer had a bearing on the 
labour conditions since, Avliile the small employers eaii often not • 
afford adequate provision, the big employers “ regard, or should 
regard, such provision as part of their capital outlay.” 

Dr. Farrar classified hoii-picdcers as ” home ” (l.c., local 
pickers), “ foreign ” (t.e., “ imported ”) pickers, giyisies and 
casual A’agrants He estimated that no fewer than 100,000 
“ foreign ” picbers and “ half ’’ pickers, in addition to younger 
children to tlie numl)er of pi:obably not less than 50,000, migrate 
into tlie hop-growing counties during the hop haiwest. tie 
drew attention to the congestion of casual Avarcls during the first 
and final weeks of the hop-picking season, since the poorer hop- 
pickers treat them as houses of call en route to and from the 
hop districts. Dr. Farrar describes some of the better types 
of housing provision, and concludes by saying that, while ” the 
accommodation provided |(or hop-pickers affords ground for 
serious complaint in particular instances it is only fair to record 
that this accommodation is not, on the whole, generally un¬ 
satisfactory.” He adds, however, that ” bye-laws should be 
adopted in any district in which hops are grown on an extensive 
scale, and that the Board’s model bye-laws represent the 
minimum standard in respect of health, decency and comfort for 
hop-pickers.” 

Many changes hav’e taken yilace since the date of the above 
repoid, and tho area under cultivation is now not much moire than 
one-half what it was in 1907. Picking is, however, still mainly 
done by hand, and there are as yet few indications that pickii3g 
or stripping by machinery is likely to be generally adopticd in 
the near future. So, for the short period (normally one month) 
that bop-picking lasts, a considerable volume of labour is still 
iic^eded, and the fact must be faced that it is likely to be less 
easy in the future to obtain suitable labour than it has been 
in the past. The tendency of present-day legislation is to curtail 
the employment of child labour and to “ de-easualise ” adult 
labour, so that in order .to attract the workers required not only 
improved wages but improved conditions while at work are 
he'cessary both in the interests of the employer and the worker. 

Following these preliminary remarks, a short account ma;f^ be 
given of the hop-picking conditions prevailing in Kent at the 
present time. ' , , , , , , 
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There is, of course, considerable variation in the &iEe ol hop 
gardens in the county. There are a number of small hop 
gardens on the outskirts of tovns employing purely local labour 
♦to the number of lUO or so. Here practically no difficulties 
arise since the employees aie within easy reach of home. iSuc-h 
work is particulai'ly prized by the married women who are able, 
with the assistance of their children, at little practical incon¬ 
venience to themselves to supplement the family income. The 
larger gardens, employing anything up to 1,000 pickers, also in 
some cases depend on local labour but draw it from a gi'eater 
distance: tlie remainder depend on “ imported labour,” the real 
problem of Kent. Accurate figures are hard to come by, but 
it is generally agreed that upwards ot 70,000 people (chieffly 
women and children) migrate annuallj" from London into the 
Kentish hopfields. Tins is a serious matter from every point 
of view\ It not only affects the grower and the worker, but has 
reactions on local life. And, though the duration of the invasion 
is limited, the fact that it is ot yearly occurrence makes it of 
importance and justifies the growing demand for more effective 
regulation. 

The same labour is normally engaged by the growers year 
after year, and the engagement is effected directly or through 
an agent of the faianers. In the past, tiansport has also been 
arranged individually, but the establishment of the Mid-Kent 
Ilop-pickers’Welfare Committee, some two years ago, has already 
effected appreciable changes in this direction. With the co-opera¬ 
tion of growers, workei’s, and the railway company, a system 
is being evolved which will permit of the workers being brought 
on the scene at the required moment and with the minimum 
inconvenience to themselves. The congestion of workhouses, of 
which Dr. Fari’ar complained, shmdd, therefore? no longer occur, 
and the overcj’ow’ding, the delays, the iinsuitahle hours of depar¬ 
ture and return, which resulted in much inconvenience to “ the 
lioppers ” will it is hoped, shortly be past histor_v. Minor 
transpjort troubles are yet to be finally solved, including in some 
cases, the conveyance of w'orkers from the station to the farm, 
but a great improvement has already’ been effected, to the relief 
of all concerned, including residents in the locality. 

The question of accommodation for the “Londoners” remains, 
hoyever, the concern of the individual farmer, and there are 
vei'Y great variations of standard. Some admirable arrange¬ 
ments can be seen in the ease of certain large growers. Well 
laid-out camping grounds, with wooden huts partitioned intO' 
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sections or evibieles, are a feature of such places. Drinkiiig water 
and earth sanitatioii are jirovided. There are coiiiinou (■ixik- 
houses and facilities for procuring food. Medical assisiniice is 
available, and ail the reuiiiremeiits of a well-condiietod camp 
are met. Correspondingly good arrangements arc nunle by nuiny 
smaller growei's. 

But it remains true that these are the exception rather than 
the rule. In vieiv of the general advance in social conditions, 
the preA’ailing standard leaves much to be desired. Dirty an'd 
untidy camps, with overcrowded huts, with deficient or niisuit- 
al>le .sanitcirA' provision, and witli unsatisfactory cook-houses are 
.still far too cotnmon. On the other hand drinking Avater is now 
inofe generally available than was formerly Hue case. When 
every allowance' is made for difficulties ci-eated by the pickers 
llieniscHeB it remains true tliat the average accommodation pro¬ 
vided for thorn has not kept pace with the time and falls sliort 
of tliose miniraum requirements which may be reasonal)ly 
required for sndi temporary housing. 

Where imported labour is concerned and where housing has to 
be provided in large barracks and encampments, espedence 
^suggests :— 

(a) that the number of residents should bear some definite 
relation to the amount of floor space and cubic space in 
sleeping compartments; 

(&) that water for drinking and cooking purposes should 
always be available; * 

(c) that sanitary and ablution fiuts should be included in the 

compound, and definite arrangements be made for tlu'i]' 
cleanly maintenance ; 

(d) that cook-houses should be provided; 

(a) that premises should be repaired and disinfected betwcmi 
seasons; 

.(/) that the owner should be required to proidde the services 
of a camp superintendent; 

(g) that where no suitable voluntary organisation exists there 

should be some call on the services of a local doctor 
or nurse, or both; 

(h) that pickers should be encouraged to assist in preA'Cnting 

overeroAvding and maintaining cleanly conditions. 

Local authorities have it in their power to do a good deal 
-assist in this matter. The legal position is that by the Public 
Health Act of 1875 and the Public Health (Fruit Pickers’ 
Lodgings) Act of 1882, local authorities are empowered to regu- 
Tate the action of t]|ose providing accommodation by making 
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bve-laws for seeming the decent lodging of persons lu 

the picking of fruit, vegetables and hops. They also have povtn* 
to regulate the action of those occiipping such accoininodaii >ii by 
making bye-lavs under rieclion 9 of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1885. The Ministry of Health has d]-avii up 
model bye-laws tor the guidance of local authorities, and it is 
uiiderslcod that these bye-laws are under revision at ilie present 
time. A nninber of local aiithoiities have made bye-lavs, but 
the difficulty is that, even vhen made, they are often inadequately 
enforced. 

The question from a legal point of ^iew is essentially a matter 
for the local authorities concerned, but from a practical poiiit 
of view it is well deserving of consideration by the^ emxiloyer-. 
Points vdiieh vere particularly noticeable last year were the 
failure to cleanse the camps before the pickers arrived, and the 
neglect of efficient scavenging during occupation. It is obviously 
the duty of the employer To see that the camps are kept in a 
reasonably sanitary condition. This can only be done efficiently 
by providing paid workers to undertake the work daily. Possi¬ 
bilities of this kind were indicated in an article on '' The Hons- 
i?}g of Casual Labour in this Journal, February, 1924, p. 1017. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 


ENSILAGE.-VII : THE FEEDING OF 

SILAGE. 

Arthur Amos, 1[.A., 

School of -Agriculture, Cambridge. 

In <he previous article of this series* Dr. Woo8maii has de¬ 
scribed certain of the changes which occur during the conversion 
of a green crop into silage, and indicated how variable may be the 
quality of the product according to the conditions prevailing 
in the silo. He has also shown that the feeding value of the 
silage varies with the quality, that in one case the value of green 
fruity silage was to the acid brown type as 7 is to 6, and that 
sweet'silage made at too high a temperature may be rendered 
much less digestible than if made at a lower temperature. 


♦“Ohemifetry of Silage," this Journal, May, 1925, p. 124. 
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It is a point of first importance in considering tlic feeding 
of siiage to realise tliat it varies veiy gi-eatly in (juality. Tiie 
green fruity t^pte, wlien successfully made, und()ubi:.edly lias the 
best feeding value, Imt the conclitions under which it can be 
made are none too well known at present and a slight .misjndg- 
ment may result in the production of sour silage. Acid brown 
silage can be easih’ and surely made and is ttie next l>est in 
value. Sweet silage is very palatable, but like over-heated hay 
has become less digestible and if fed in excess may cause some 
seoui’ing. Sour silage, if only .slightly sour, may be good feed, 
or on the other hand the amount of liutyric acid present may be 
so groat th.at stock will refuse to eat it and men to liantlle it. 

In addition to the quality of silage 'as indicated by the 
cliai'acter of the acids produced there is another important respect 
ill which quality varies, namely, in tlie \"aiioty of tlu' crop or 
inixtures of crop ensiled as well ;is quality of the crop itself. In 
the silage lioom during tlie period 1880-9() many people believed 
that it mattered littbi what was juit into the silo; it would all 
become good silage. Nothing could he further from the truth. 
Tlie character of the crop ensiled is most important. 

All sorts of ei'ops and mixtui’es of crops are now being ensiled, 
e.g., grass, “ seeds ” mixtures, mixtures of cereals with legumes 
and maize, and beyond this the different degrees of maturity 
of tlie crop ensiled all have their influence upon the food value 
of the silage. One or two outstanding points may illustrate 
these influences more clearly :—rye % sometimes used in mixture 
witli tares; iliis almost invariably become's old, fibrous and 
iudigestiblo before ensiling and coiiseqiuuitly such sihige is 
disappointing in its feeding properties; similarly, if for any 
reitson the tares or oilier legumes fail to produi'c a. fair pro- 
porlinii of tlie cro}i, and the oats and otlier cereals form tite 
greater part of the silage, then the resulting silage is less 
palatable and less digestible. On the other hand it is a matter 
of observation, when a mixed silage of legumes inchidiug tares 
and beans with cereals is fed to sheep or other animals, that 
these pick out the leguminous portions in preference to the 
cereal straws. The food value of such mixed silages will, 
therefore, vary greatly with the relative proportions of cereal and 
legume, as also with the proportion of seed and fruit to leaf 
and straw of each constituent plant. Maize silage is very 
different in chemical analysis and feeding pi'operties from the 
mixed cereal and. legume silage, and when gixiwn in this country 
the maize generally has few cobs and is rarely sufficiently 
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mature for correct ensiling. In view oi these wide variations 
in crops for ensilage the further discussion of silage feeding in 
this article, unless otherwise stated, will refer only to mixtures 
of oats with the legumes, tares, peas and beans. The foregoing 
paragraphs have shown how widely silage may vary from the 
point of view of the crop materials from which it is formed. 
Analysis of the moisture content indicates another important 
variable. Oat and tare silage has been found to vary from as 
much as 80 per cent, of water to less than 60 per cent., and 
when attention is diverted from moisture content to diy content 
of silage it will be seen that this varies from 20 per cent, to 
40 per cent.; in other words, the silage containing 80 per cent, 
of water contains only one half the food value of silage containing 
60 per cent, of water. This is very important to bear in mind 
in rationing and still more important in conducting demonstra¬ 
tion trials and experiments in feeding, especially when it is 
realised that the percentage of dry matter may vary greatly 
within a depth of a few feet in the silo. In order to define 
a standard in this matter, the writer has regarded silage con¬ 
taining 70 per cent, moisture (^.e., 30 per cent, dry matter) as 
standard silage ■ and in practice it i° found that the average of 
analyses of many samples of oat and tare silage made in the 
comparatively dry area of the Eastern Counties is close to this 
standard. In moisier districts the average per cent, of moisture 
is probably nearer 75. 

A farmer when commencing to produce and to feed silage 
always wants '^o know wdth what other farm crop he may com¬ 
pare it, and in particular how it compares with roots. He 
grows it as a substitute for rooK; how far c' n he feed it as a 
substitute? From the analvtical poini of view silage is succu¬ 
lent : roofs are succulent, containing 85 to 90 per cent, moisture 
and green crops are also succulent,' containing generally 70 to 
85 per cent. Ro far the comparison between roots and 
silage is reasonablv close, but the following table giving the com¬ 
position of the dry part in each of four foods shows that the 
similarity stops at this point. 

Table I.—Combo'-ition of Dry Matter. 

Gieen Oat and Oat and 



Mangolds. 

Oats and 

Tme . 

Tare 

Crude Protein 

8.7 

Tares. 

10.8 

Hav. 

1B.9 

Silage, 

12.5 

Nitrojoen—free Extractives = 
Carbolivdrate*^ 

*78.0 

50.2 

45.8 

45.6 

Ether Extract— Fat, Chlorophyl!, 
Acids ... ^.- 

0.8 

3.0 

20 

4.3 

Crxide Fibre 

GO 

28.1 

29,0 

29.4 

Ash ... ,,, 

65 

78 

91 

8.1 
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A glance at the table is sufficient to show that the food con¬ 
tained in oat and tare silage does not compare closely with that 
contained in mangold. The former contains nearly 50 per 
cent, more protein. Mangolds contain nearly twice as much 
carbohydrate as silage and, sinco in mangolds these are chiefly 
in the form of sugar, they are more easily digestible.. The ether 
extract shows 5 times as great a quantity in silage, as in man¬ 
golds ; this difference is due largely to the presence of the acids 
in silage, the full significance of which in the food is not known. 
Silage contains nearly’' 5 times as much crude fibre as mangolds, 
a most important difference, since this has a large influence upon 
the rate of passage of the food through the bowels of the 
animal. E,oots are generallj'- fed to cattle in conjunction with 
some rongbage. straw or hay, but it is not so important 

to feed such roughage with silage and impossible to 
feed it in so large a quantity. On the other hand 

the table shows that silage compares closely in the analysis 

of its dry material wdth the green crop from which it is 

made and with hay made from the same green crop. Tn 

feeding silage, therefore, it seems advisable to compare it not 
so much with mots as with the green crop from which it was 
ensiled or, except as regards succulence, with hay made from a 
similar crop. None the less because silage is growm in the place 
of roots and because the farmer is keen to know the answer to 
the question : “ How does silage compare with roots in feeding 
value?” a number of useful trials have been carried out by Older- 
shaw in East Buffolk.* by Rae at OalHands, Herts,t by Drew at 
Glasnevin.t and by Sheehy and Delaney at Athenry,§ which in 
general show that well-ma,de silage gives as good results or 
perhaps sliglitly better than the analysis suggests. 

The trials by Drew at Glasnevin are perhaps the most compre¬ 
hensive of those yet published and part, at any rate, of the diffi¬ 
culty of designing a simple experiment for comparing 

foods so widely different in composition as roots and 

oat and tare silage has been overcome by feeding 
silage and some hay on one side of the experiment, against 
roots and extra hay on the other side; this plan serves to 
overcome part of the differences due to fibre-content in the two 
foods, but does not attempt to balance other food constituents. 

* Oldersbaw. Journal of Board of Agricultnre. Vol. XXIII, June 191(5. 

•|- Rae. Bulletin No. 2. Herts. Institute of Agricultnre. 

j: Drew. Journal of Irish Dep. of Lands and Agriculture. Vol. XXIV, 
No. .'I. ' ■ 

§ Sheehy and Delaney. Journal of Irish Dep. of Lands and Agriculture, 
VoL XXIV, No. 2 fr, . 
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None the less the results are very informative, and are quoted 
below. 

In one case 28 bullocks for fattening were divided into 4 pens 
and fed the following rations :— 



Sdagc. 

Lot N^o. I. 

Lot No. II. 

30 

lit. Silage. 

30 lb. Roots. 

‘■>1- 

„ Palm Nut Cake. 

,, Palm Nut Cake, 


,, Oats. 

31 ,, Oats. 

17 

Fodder. 

18] „ Fodder. 


Lot No. III. 

Lot No. IT. 

:>o 

lb. Silage. 

84 11). Rootb. 


„ Palm Nut Cake. 

2i „ Palm Nut Cake, 


Oats. 

2] ,, Oats. 

10 

,, Foddeu 

11) ,, Fodder. 


The silage was made from a crop seeded with 12 stones of 
beans, 6 stones of oats, 3 stones of peas and 3 stones of tares. 
The roots were mangolds. In compounding the ration 6 lb. of 
silage were regarded as being equivalent to 10 lb. of roots, but 
it is significant that the dry food content of the silage is not 
stated. Palm nut cake and oats were fed equally to Lots I and 
TI and to Lots III and IV and fodder was fed ad lih., weighed 
and the amount actually consumed recorded and stated in the 
above rations. 

The trial lasted 82 days with the results shown in the following 
table— 

Table TI. —Live Wbicuit Imorevsk on Silage and Mangolds. 




Aveiage 

Live 

Weight 

Average Rally 



Incicase 

. 

In Cl ease. 



Cl\t. 


lb. 

lb. 

I. 

Silage 

1 

B 

4 

2.44 

IT. 

Roots 

1 

B 

25 

2.69 

III. 

Silage 

1 

2 

4 

2.09 

IV. 

Roots 

1 

1 

IT) 

1.90 


Comparing Lots I and II there is a daily gain of .25 lb. in 
favour of mangolds, but this gain is put on at a cost of 1^ lb. 
of extra fodder. On the other hand in comparing Lots III and 
IV there is a daily increase of 0.19 lb. in favour of the silage 
group, though the root-fed bullocks consumed an extra 9 lb. per 
head per day of fodder. The suggestion of Drew that 6 lb. of 
silage is equivalent to 10 lb. of mangolds and some fodder is 
supported by these trials. 

In the same publication Drew describes a similar trial with 14 
dairy cows divided into two groups receiving the following 
•rations ;— 
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Eatio» I. Rai-ion II. 

50 Ib. silag-e 84 lb. roots 

3 ,, palm nut Ccake 3 ,, palm nut cuke 

^ n oatis i] oats 

-11 3 , hay 14 Imy 

The rations again provide the comparison between 6 lb. of 
silage and 10 lb. of roots plus some hay. 

The triaT period lasted for two periods of 6 weeks between 
which the rations were changed over, allowing a transition period 
of 14 days to elapse w^hilst the cows settled down to their 
changed }'atioiis. Table III gives the average weight of milk 
and percentage of fat at different periods during the trial:— 


Table III. —Silage versus Mangolds for Milking Cows at (jtLAsnevin. 


Pi'e.Uni. Silage Transition Root 

P<^i‘iod. Ration. Period. Ration. 

Group A I **• 1‘T2 18.7 

( Percentage of Fat 4.20 4.02 — 3.87 

Prelim. Root Transition Silage 

Period. Ration. Perioil. Ration. 

Group B •- 21.5 19.4 19.1 

I Peroentage .of Fat 4‘22 4.24 _ 4.10 


The above figures show great uniformity and suggest equality 
of^ feeding value between the two rations for the production of 
milk, and still further support Drew in his view that 6 lb. of his 
silage can be used to replace 10 lb. of roots and some fodder in 
the rations of cattle, a view, which is in general agreement with 
other trials and supported by farmer’s experience. 


Several series of experiments have been carried out at Camb¬ 
ridge during recent years, but these have for the most part 
been designed on rather a different plan in order to avoid com¬ 
paring two such dissimilar foods as silage and roots. .Tn the 
three winters 1920-21, 1921-22, and 1928-‘24 the basis of com¬ 


parison has been equal dry weights of oat and tare hay with oat 
and tare silage made from the same crop mixture, each lot of 
cattle receiving in addition equal weights of straw chaff, roots 
and nie‘al. As an example, in 1921 16 .young cattle aged 

18 to 21 niontba, were Belecte’d from a buiieli of 20 and divided 
as carefully as possible into two lots of 8 each. At the beginning 
of the experiment, 24th November, they were gradually brought 
on toThe following rations :—* 


Oat and Tare Hay 

Straw Cbaffi 
Ivolil Rabi 
Bean Meal 
Barley Meal 


Hay Ration, 


8 

lb. 

Oat and Tare S 
weight to 8 

8 

77 

8 

14 

77 

14 

14 

77 

1?. 

14 

77 

T| 


Silage Ration. 

ilaere eq 
lb. hay 
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The actual ■a eight of silage fed vailed from* time to time 
according to the percentage of dry food it contained. At the 
beginning of the experiment the hay contained 88.9 per cent, 
of dry matter and the silage 30.6. The equivalent dry weight 
of silage to 8 lb. of hay was therefore 8 x J X=2.’).2 lb. 
The moisture in the silage was determined once per 
week and the ration recalculated after each determination. 
The rations ^’ere compounded and fed in such amount as the 
cattle should easily clear up. but as the animals grew and their 
appetites increased the rations were also increas#d. Thus on 
28th December the straw chaff was increased to 4 lb. per head, 
and on 23rd February the hay was increased to 10 lb. on one 
side of the experiment and on the other side the quantity of 
silage was increased proportionally. 

The cattle were brought to the experimental rations on 24th 
November and after a preliminary fortnight were weighed on 
8th December, when the exjieriment proiier commenced. The 
first part of the experiment lasted 63 daj^s, until 9th February, 
when the cattle were weighed again. Thca between 9th and 
23rd February the rations were gradually rever.--ed so that those 
cattle receiving hay were put upon the silage ration and vice 
versa. The second part of the experiment lasted 49 days until 
13th April, when the cattle were weighed for the last time. 

The quality of the silage fed during the experiment was good, 
except for a few days at the beginning of the first j>eriod when 
the silage had undergone a slight secondary fermentation after 
the silo- was opened; for the greater part of the time it was of 
the green fruity type. The haj- also, having been cured during 
the dry summer of 1921, was very good. 


Lot I. 
Lot II. 

Lot I. 
Lot II. 


Table IV.— Resui/ie of FroEniNij Expeiument, 1921-22. 



Average Average 

Initial AVeight. Final Weight. 

Average 

IncTeasG. 

Average 

Daily 

IiiereaKe. 


<ovt. 


lb. owl. lb. 

qr. 

lb. 

lb. 

Silage 

5 

1 

Period—(hi days* 

12 G 2 4 

3 

20 

1.65 

Hay- 

5 

2 

8 G 1 13 

3 

5 

1.41 

Hay 

6 

3 

Jml Period — 4 ^ days* 

G 7 17 

2 

1 

l:i6 

Silage 

G 

2 

25 t 1 20 

2 

23 

l.Gl 


The table shows that during both periods the cattle fed upon 
silage inci-eased in weight more rapidly than those fed upon hay'. 
In the years 1920-21 and 1923-24 similar experiments were 
carried out. in the former year with 12 bullocks and in the latter 
with 8 bullocks in each lot. 
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Table V, 

Feedinu 

E Xr im IM ENTS rvi 

TH CaTT’EE. 

Oat and 

Tare Silage 

VERSUS Oal and Tare Hay Avrj’ir 5G Catt.ee 

DURlNd 3 

YE A,us." 



P)uratioii 

No. of Cattle 

Average ( 

daily Iiierease. 

Year. 


ol* Period* 

ill eaeli Lot. 

On Silage. 

On .Id ay. 

11)20-21. 

1st I'eriocl. 

49 days 

12 

1.93 

l.Oi) 


2nd P€3riod* 

41 „ 

12 

1.17 

1.10 

1921-22. 

isl Period. 

Cd ,, 

8 

1.95 

1*41 

77 

2nd Period. 

49 

8 

1.61 

f 

1*16 

1923-24. 

Isfc Period. 

' (>0 ,, 

8 

1.57 

1.01 


2n€l Period* 

42 

,, 

8 

1.81 

1.26 

Averag’e daily increase all periods 

... 

1.56 

1.15 


In the year 1920-21, the silage fed during the first period was 
of the acid brown type, but passed gradually into the sour type 
towards the end of the second period; this jarobably explains the 
small gain in \Yeigiit of the silage cattle in this period; the oat 
and tare hay in 1920-21 was slightly overmature containing 
occasional half-formed pods with tiny seeds, not all of which 
were properly digested, otherwise the hay was good. In 1923-24 
the silage was good throughout and varied in quality between 
the acid brown type at the top and the green frufty type at the 
bottom. The hay was good as regards maturity and stack 
management, but had lost some of its natural aroma by reason 
of a small amount of rainwash. 

As shown in Table V the average gain in weight per day over 
all the three years’ experiments for the cattle fed on silage was 
1.56 lb. as compared with a daily gain of 1.15 for tTie cattle 
when fed upon hay, sboAving an advantage of 0.41 lb. per head 
per day. This in a winter feeding period of six months would 
mean a difference of 75 lb. per head in favour of silage. 

This difference may be due in part as in 1920-21 and in, 
1928-24 to the inherent difficulty in making first class oat and 
tare Iiay, but it also indicates how good a food well-made oat 
and tare silage is for growing cattle. This is shown especially 
in 1921-22 when the hay was really first-class. It seems fair 
to draw the conclusion that well-made oat and tare' Milage in 
comparison with well-made hay is worth more for feed than a 
comparison of their dry weights suggests, and this is borne out 
by Woodman’s experiments, upon the digestibility of the two 
foods. On a dry weight basis with “ standard ” silage containing 
TO.per cent, of moisture and hay containing 15 per cent, of 
moisture, 100 lb. of silage would be equivalent to 35 lb. of hay, 
so that in view of the above experiments it seems fair to assume 
* WoodmtiB. J. of Agric. Science* Vol XU, Part II. 
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that loo lb. of good silage may be equivalent in food value to 
betifeen 35 and 50 lb. of hay according to the quality of each. 

Special Uses of Silage as Food of Stock.—(1) Some foods, as 
for example mangolds and hay, require to be kept for a certain 
time before they are lit for consumption, while roots can only 
be kept a limited time. The fermentation changes in silage 
are completed very rapidly and silage is fit to feed within 10 days 
of making In the summer of 1924 two 9-months old steer 
calves were fed continuously with 20 lb. of silage per head per 
day from 16th July, when a small silo was filled with oat and 
tare silage, until 3rd August, when fermentation was quite com¬ 
plete and the heat had passed off, without suffering any ill- 
effects and appeared to thrive upon it. Such quick feeding, of 
course, requires further trial before general adoption, but in any 
ease silage can be safely fed within 30 days of making. On the 
other hand silage can be kept indefinitely without suffering loss 
of food value, and several cases have been recorded of its 
being kept in tower silos for 3 and even 5 years without de- 
terioraiion, beyond the moulding of any port exposed to the air. 

(2) Silage, when once it is made in the tower silo, is ready 
to feed without any other preparation than being thrown out of 
the silo and put into the mangevh. The labour of feeding as 
compared with root feeding is much reduced, and in practice 
one man can attend to double the head of stock fed largely upon 
silage as compared with others fed upon a heavy root ration. 

fS) Stock fed upon silage generally present a healthier appear¬ 
ance with more bloom on their c-oats than when fed upon other 
foods. An interesting incident in this connection occurred in the 
feeding experiments of 1921-22 when for purposes of keeping 
account of the cost of the experiment an independent valuer was 
called upon to value the two lots of cattle at the beginning and 
end of the experiment. The first valuation of the cattle was 
made on 15th December, 8 weeks after they had been placed 
on the exppi'imental rations. The weights of the cattle were 
then almost id#^ntical and the valuer, probably deceived by the 
appearance of the coats, valued Lot I on silage at 1213 per head 
and Lot II on hay at £11 35s. At the end of the experiment 
and after the rations had been changed over, the same valuer 
estimated the value of Lot T, now upon hay, at £18 and Lot II, 
now upon silage, and weighing only 14 lb. per head more than 
Lot I, at £19 2s. 6d. In other words on tw'o occasions, at 
the beginning and end of the feeding period, when the two lots 
were almost identical in live weight, those fed on silage were 
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wctrth 25s. and 22s. 6d. per head more than those fed 
on hay. This case, though iilxistrative of the iniiwence 
of silage upon the coats of stock fed upon it is extreme, and the 
writer does not wish to infer that silage had been responsible for 
such real diffei’euces in value as the figui'es express. 

(4) Woll-made silage is particularly good food' for weaning 
calves, because being soft and succulent it is easily masticated 
and digested, and calves generally are less likely to become pot¬ 
bellied when this forms a considerable part of the ration. 

(5) Silage is particularly valuable to the dairy farmer because 
of the reliability of the crop. The yield of mangolds both on 
yery light and on very heavy land in the Eastern Counties is 
proverbially uncertain. Silage, though it will not produce the 
same quantity of food per acre as a good crop of roots, is much 
more reliable and therefore more satisfaetoiy for the dairy 
farmer upon these soils. 

(6) Cattle fed during winter upon silage are generally found 
to go ahead better when turned out to grass in spring than those 
fed largely upon roots. 

(7) Silage is a good food for sheep. It may be fed in moder¬ 

ation, up to 14 lb. per day, to houses, but on account of its 
fibrous nature should not be fed in quantity to pigs. 

* * * * * * * 

LAND DRAINAGE AND THE RIVER 
ROTHER: THE POSITION AT RYE 
HARBOUR. 

In this Journal for May, 1923, p. 113, there appeared an article 
headed “ Land Eeclamation: Some aspects of land reclamation 
with particular reference tO' the alleviation of unemployment.” 
In that article certain examples were given to show how the cost 
of maintaining coast defences, especially in front of artificially 
reclaimed land, was crippling agricultural land in certain parts 
of the country; and among these examples was included the 
case of the river Bother (Sussex), the mouth'of which for many 
years has been silting up owing to the littoral drift of shingle 
which has tended to block the mouth of the river. When the 
above article appeared the prospect was extremely gloomy, and 
it looked^ as if, in the absence of any remedial measures, the 
position would become increasingly difficult and that the rnouth 
of the river would ultimately become so completely blocked 
that a vast fresh water lake would spread itself all over the 
i3fta>rshlands drained by it. 
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Those who are interested in the subject, and more especially 
those who are affected by the trend of events in this locality, 
will probably be glad to know that, by means of funds voted by 
Parliament for the relief of unemployment, the Ministry has been 
able to finance liberally certain works at the mouth of the river, 
which have been so far successlul in achieving their object, 
namely, to create a straight run out for the river to the sea. 

It is necessary to explain that the littoral drift of shingle in 
this locality is from west to east, consequently the river Bother 
was forced by a solid bank of shingle accumulating at its mouth 
to deflect its course at right angles from west to east for a 
certain distance and then to find its way out to sea as best 
it could round the edge of the accumulated shingle bank. The 
works that have been carried out by the Bother Levels Com¬ 
missioners, with financial assistance from the State, include the 
construction of gro 3 Ties on the right bank of the river ’mouth, 
which have had the effect of arresting the drift of further shingle. 
Simultaneously the eastern pier was extended with timber sheet 
piling so as to close the eastward run of the liver and enable 
the ebbing waters to impinge upon and wear down the shingle 
spit on the river face. 

The net result of both w^estern and eastern works was to 
erode to a knife edge the shingle spit, through which the river 
was finally forced (in spite of a succession of gales which, by 
accumulating material, rendered the position at one tim^' almost 
hopeless), by the closure of the eastward run, assisted in some 
measure by hand excavation of the shingle. 

The position will be made clearer by the accompanying photo¬ 
graphs. Figs. 1 and 4 show the state of the river mouth in 
August, 1924; Figs. 2, 3 and 5 show the development of the 
scheme, which has resulted in the river having a direct run to 
sea since 20th February, 1925. 

It must not, however, be thought that those works are ih any 
way final. In order to stabilise the position, it will be necessary 
to construct further western works in support of those already 
constructed, and all these works will have to be continued sea¬ 
wards as and when the shingle shows a tendency again to creep 
round the seaward end. Further, it will be necessary to deepen 
the river Bother throughout its tidal length where the accumu¬ 
lated matter has increased enormously in recent years and 
‘prevents the full benefit of the works at the river mouth accruing 
to the waterlogged lands of the valley. 
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These further ■works will, the Ministry hopes, be taken in hand 
and it is satisfactory now to record that w'hat has been done has- 
already acted as an incentive to the riparian owners to combine 
and take some action for securing the improvement and main¬ 
tenance of this important drainage outfall. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE BEAN APHIS. 

J. Daaudson, D.Sc., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 

The Bean Aphis (Aphis rumicis, Linn.) which infests broad 
bean plants in earlj?’ summer, is well known to the gardener and 
allotment holder, owing to the familiar black masses of these 
insects which are often found in dense colonies on the upper 
part of the stem and below the leaves. The insects are frequently 
referred to as “ black fly,” “ black dolphin ” or ” blight.” On 
the continent, this aphid is a serious pest of sugar beet, especially 
those varieties which are grown for seed. The insect has a wide 
distribution, and its occurrence in any particular season is 
largely affected by the prevailing weather, moderately high 
temperatures being especially favourable for its rapid increase 
in numbers. Although the broad bean is specially infested by 
this insect, it can live on a wide range of plants. Field beans- 
frequently suffer heavy attacks and mangolds and red beet may 
also be attacked, but to a less extent. Certain common weeds 
such as docks (Rurnex), poppies (Papaner), shepherd’s puree 
(Capsella hiirsa-pastor is) and fat hen (Chenopodium album) are 
favoured summer food-plants, while the spindle tree {Euonym-us 
europcsus) is its known winter host, on which the fertilized eggs 
are laid in the autumn. 

The following account of the life history and biologj’' is based 
on a detailed study of this insect carried out at Eothamsted 
-Experimental Station. 

The Life History.—During its life cycle, the bean aphis 
appears under different forms which are represented in Fig. 1. 
Fertilized eggs (Fig. 1a) are laid on the branches of the spindle 
tree in October, near the base of the leaf buds or in crevices 
of the older branches, by the sexual females (Fig. In). The 
eggs.hatch out in the following April, when the spindle tree is 
bursting into leaf. The young aphides feed on the buds and 
develop into the so-called “ stem-mothers,” or fundatriees 
("Fig. 1 b). These wingless individuals became adult in about 
three weeks, depending on weather conditions, and then pro- 
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duce living young, which commence to feed on the buds almost 
immediately after they are born,* These young (first genera¬ 
tion) generally develop into Mungless females (Big. Ic), but 
occasionally a few winged forms may be produced (Big. In). 
After about a fortnight the first generation females become 
adult and produce iiving young of the second generation, the 
majority of which develop into winged forms (Big. In). These 
are the spring migrants which migrate to the summer food 
plants. By early June, owing to the production of winged forms, 
most of the aphides have left the spindle tree, but small colonies 
may be found on cultivated Euonymns throughout the summer. 

When tlie migrants alight on suitable food-plants, they pro¬ 
duce living young which develop into wingless individuals, which 
in turn also produce living young. A large colony of aphides is 
therefore soon formed on an infected plant. Eventually winged 
forms (summer migrants) appear in these colonies and fly to 
other food plants, either of the same kind or of totally different 
species. .Bepreduction goes on in this way throughout the 

summer, resulting in several summer generations and a wide 
distribution of the insect. Temperature conditions considerably 
affect the rate of development and reproduction of the insects, 
but generallj' speaking in a favourable season, each aphid is 
capable of producing on an average about five young daily, with 
a total number of 40-50 young. The young may reach maturity 
after about 8 days, so that the numbers of aphides which may 
produced in a season is enormous. 

In September winged males (Big. 1e) are produced in the 
colonies on the summer host-plants and the winged females 
which appear at the same time, although resembling the winged 
individuals of previous generations, are physiologically different, 
in thait the young aphides they produce develop into true sexual,, 
egg-laying females (Big. Ip). These winged forms are the re¬ 
migrants. They fly back to the winter host (spindle tree) in late 
September and early October, and produce there the small, wing¬ 
less sexual females (Big. Ip). The males fly over to the winter 
host, pair with the sexual females, and fertilized eggs are 
eventually laid by the latter on the spindle tree. 

This phenonieiioD whereby the females of certain generatioHvS are able to 
reproduce without mating with a male, is the rule ainoiip^st aphides and is 
known as parthenogenesis. The production of living young, in contrast to 
the production of eggs, is also a common feature, the females being spoken 
of as viviparous females. It is a phenomenon which allows of the greatest 
number of aphides being produced., and is evidently an adaptation which 
ensures the widest distribution of these insects during the favourable seasons 
of the year. 
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Owing to the food plants dying down and bad weather con¬ 
ditions, the aphides remaining on the summer hosts die, but 
colonies may be fref|iientiy found until late in the autumn, and 
on suitable plants in slieltered situations, may carry on pai'theno- 
genetie reproduction throughout the winter. The writer has 
found colonies in December and January w the common shrub 
Etionymus jaj^onic’iis in the south of England, and on smaM 
Eiionymus bushes under frames near London throughout winter. 
Sexual forms may also be produced on plants other 'than the 
spindle tree, eggs having, been found laid on docks and scarlet 
runner beans, but ■ naturally a woody shrub like Euonymtis is 
best suited as a winter host. 

The DiSerent Forms of the Bean Aphis.—During its life 
history the bean aphis assumes different forms, which are 
indicated in Fig. 1. These can be distinguished with the aid 
of a hand lens,*but the reader is referred to the detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the various forms given by the writer in Bulletin of 
Entomological Eesearch, Vol. XII, pp. 81-89. 

The general appearance of the insect is black, but the size 
and colour vary somewhat according' to the food plant on which 
it is feeding. The various forms are as follows :— 

(a) The Stem Mothers, Fig. 1b, which hatch from the 
fertilized eggs and are found at the end of April or in early 
May on the spindle tree, where they Cause curling of the leaves 
of the young shoots. They produce living young, which for^ 
dense colonies on the plant. 

(b> Winged Females, Eig. In, which are found on the spindle 
tree in May and later in the season on different food plants, to 
which they have migrated. They produce living young and 
• further winged forms appear in the colonies from time to time 
during the summer, on various food plants. 

(c) Wingless Females, Pig. lo, which are found in May on 
the spindle tree and from May to October and often later in the 
season, on the summer food plants. They produce living young. 

(d) Winged Males, Fig. 1e, which appear at the end of 
September and in early October on the summer food plants and 
fly to the winter host-plant (Euonymus). 

(e) Egg-laying Females, Pig. Iv, which are found on the 

spindle tree in October, where they lay fertilized eggs which 
hatch out in spring. ' , ■ 

(f) Eggs, Fig. 1a, which are laid on the spindle tree and 
hatch out in the following May; they are black. 
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Fk^. 1.—Dia^riuii illiiRtraling ilic life-cycle of tlie bean aphis (Aphis 

JUhiins) and hliowinn tlie different forms the insect passes Ihrongh. The 
peiiod spent on the winter host is represented on the left half of the circle; 
ihat on the summer hosts on the right half. The sectors of the circle indicate 
fhe months and the concentric dotted lines a varying number of summer 

genei’ations. A. egg, B. fundatrix or stem mother, C. wingless viviparous 

fenuile, 1). winged viviparous female (migrant), B. male, F. sexual egg- 

laying female, G. autumn remigrants which produce the sexual females. The 
figuri's of the aphids are from original drawings. 






Yia. 2.—This is a drawing inmcli enlarged) showing the inside oE the 
head and I'ore part of the body of the bean aphis, as seen in side viewn The 
insect is in the act (jf sucking sap from a bean stem, the latter being cut 
aerc)ss so as to sliow its cellular structure. Tlie piercing mouth parts of the 
apiml SF. can ];»e seen penetrating into the stem. Fig. B. shows the arrange¬ 
ment of t!3e mouth parts in section when cut through at AB. The piercing 
ui-gan SP. is seen lying supported in a groove PG. in the proboscis PR. 

The rehu'ionship of the different ]}arts will he understood ]>y reference to 
the explanatoiy letters. E. and PH., cells of various parts of tlie bean 
steiu. Saliva from the glands SG. passes along the tube SD. into tlie 
chniiiber SH., and from thence is pumped dowm tlie piercing organ in the 
ttibe-like canal EC. into the plant tissues. FH. and H.. parts of the head 
of the aphis. The pdant sap is sucked up the small channel ^S'C. into the food 
chamber P., and passed through the tube or msophagus OE. into tlie stomach 
SF. The sap is tested by the taste organ GO., before passing into the food 
chamlier ^PJiarytix). L., LG., MD. and MX. are various structures (‘Orn- 
yiosmg the mouth parts of tlie insect. MP., PM. and HF. are muscles* wfdch 
act on the different structures of the head and moutli parts during feeding. 
J^tiY.ng siippr/rting bars T. are present in the head, whicli suppoii; its various 
structures. TH. is the part of tlie Iwly which joins on to the head. 
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Biology of the Bean Aphis.—It is seen from the remaiks on 
the life history, that it is the rapid increase of the aphis in the 
parthonogeiK'tic summer generations which results in the serious 
inlestation of iilants. 

Tlie insect feeds on the juices of the plant, the mouth parts 
being specially adapted for sucking out the sap from the plant 
tissues. The parts of the mouth which form the cutting 
mandibles and maxillae in biting insects, are developed m aphides 
to form long, delicate, chitinous needles or stylets, which lie 
close together along a deep groove in tlie proboscis and form 
an efficient piercing organ, which is inserted into the plant 
tissues. The method of piercing the plant tissues is shown in 
Fig. 2. The two inner stylets lie closely apposed throughout 
their length and two canals are thus formed between them, as 
will bo seen in the cross section (Fig. 2b). Along the upper 
or dorsal canal (S.O.) the food is drawn up into the pharynx 
(P) and from there passed backwards along the oesophagus (OE) 
into the stomach (ST). Along the lower or ventral canal (EC), 
secretion from the salivary glands (S.fr.' is forced into the plant 
tissues while the insect is feeding. Tliis salivary secretion is 
able to partially digest the sap, by changing starch into sugar. 
It also destroys parts of the walls of the cells thus facilitating 
the penetration of the piercing organ. The latter penetrates 
into the phloem region of the vascular bundles, which tissue 
affords the richest fodd (sap) for the insect. 

The damage to the plant is caused by the tearing of the 
tissues by the piercing organ, by the destructive action of the 
saliva on tho^ plant cells and by the weakening of the plant by 
tho continual withdrawal of sap from its tissues. 

At frequent intervals during feeding, the aphides excrete large 
drops of waste products. This substance is the so-called honey 
dew, which forms a sticky layer on the stem and leaves of the 
plants and the excretion from some species of aphides is particu¬ 
larly sought after by ants. It consists of the waste products of 
metabolism, and the undigested contents of the plant juices. 
In the ease of some species of aphides, this excretion affords a 
suitable medium for the growth of moulds, which form a black 
deposit on parts of the plant, thereby affecting its powers of 
assimilation. 

The degree to which plants are liable’to infestation by Aphis 
nimins may bo affected by various factors, which are heat dis¬ 
cussed separately. 
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(a) Influence of Climatic Factors on Infestation. —The pro¬ 
gress of infestation is considerably affected by temperature, 
owing to the fact that, in favourable warm weather conditions, 
the aphides reach maturity more quickly and produce more young 
daily, whereas in cold weather the reverse is the case. With a 
mean temperature of about 70° F., the aphides reach maturity in 
about 8 days, whereas wdth a mean temperature of about 5S°F. 
the development may take as long as 18 days. Counts made of 
the number of aphides present on an unmanured bean plant, 
after 14 days’ reproduction, commencing with one adult wingless 
female, showed that on an average (average of five plants) 1,340 
aphides were produced when the mean temperature of the period 
was 71°P., whereas an average of only 460 was obtained for a 
reproduction period of 18 days, when the”mean temperature of 
the period w*as 58°F. It is evident that the relation between 
the best temperature for the ginwth of the plant and that for the 
development of the aphid is an 'important consideration with 
reference to the infestation of cultivated plants by these insects. 
Aphides invariably attack young growing parts of the plant and, 
with slow progress of the infestation, the young growth would 
more readily overcome the effects of the attack. . The climalic 
conditions during the 1924 season were not favourable for the 
rapid increase of aphides, and outbreaks of the bean aphis were 
small. Further, it was observed that young aphides which 
hatched from eggs during warm weather in April, were killed 
before they reached maturity by subsequent cold weather. This 
also reduced the chances of widespread infestation. Aphides are 
fragile insects and bad weather conditions generally, such as 
heavy rain and wind, result in many of them being destroyed. 

(b) Influence of Different Food-plants on Infestation .— 
Although the bean aphis lives on a wide range of plants, it does 
not flourish equally well on all of them. Since its food is the 
plant sap, the suitability of the sap of different kinds of plants 
is a factor which affects the progress of the infestation. The 
following figures show the relative degree to which some of its 
food plants are liable to infestation. The figures represent the 
average number of aphides (average of five plants) produced on 
one plant during 14 days’ reproduction, commencing with one 
adult wingless, viviparous female. The reproduction period for 
all,the plants was taken*during the same days, so that climatic 
factors were the same for all the plants. It will be seen that 
beans suffer the heaviest infestation :— 
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'Plant. 

Number of 
aphides pio- 
diiced. 


Longpod 
hmns. 
S96 


Sugar 

heef. 

r2s 


Pad 

hcrt^ 

115 


Mangolds.. 

114 


81 } irb g 
pop>ptes. 
164 


(c) Infltience of Different Varieties of Deans .—Different varie¬ 
ties of broad beans also vary in the degree to which they are liable 
to infestation, but the differences are small and unimportant, 
probably owing to the fact that the varieties are so closely 
related. The infestation figures obtained for a 14-day reproduc¬ 
tion period, on four varieties, estimated as described in the 
preceding paragraph, are given below :— 

l^arietij of'bean. Longpod. JPindsor, 2 Ta:iagati. . iJicarf. 

Average number of 896 S2S 1,100 746 

aphides produced. 

Several varieties of field beans were also tested and these 
showed rather greater variation in susceptibility to infestation. 
It was possible to group the ^varieties into classes, each class 
representing a different grade of susceptibility. Longpod broad 
'beans were taken as the control, their susceptibility being taken 
as 100 per cent., and figures obtained for the other varieties were 
referred to this standard. Some of these varieties are given 
below, together with the degree of susceptibility of the- groups 
to which they belong. 


Class. 

Degree oj 

Vay'ietits in 

susceptihility. 

the class. 

Control 

taken as 100 per cent. 

Longpod. 

A 

98 

/Bolins bean (Sweden). 
\ Malagan. 

B 


/ Heligoland. 

tJll 

\ Grail ton (Scotch var.) 

0 

39 

r Spring tick (Suffolk). 

1 AVinter beans. 

{ Small tick. 

3) 

3 

1 Carse. 

1 Ivilbride. 

Di eia n arhon ensis. 


The high degree of resistance (97 per cent.) ®f Vida nar- 
honensis is interesting, as this is a wild type of bean, found in 
certain parts of the eastern Mediterranean area, and is con¬ 
sidered by some authorities as the prototype of the cultivated 
bean (Vida faha). 

(d) Influence of Age of Plant on Infestation .—^It is well known 
that aphides favour the young growing parts of plants and it was 
found by experiment that bean plants of one series, which were 
six weeks older than the plants in another series, when infected 
with the bean aphis in June, gave an intensity of infestation 
which was about 50 per cent, less than on the younger plants. 
'This indicates the value of early sowing of beans where possible. 
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S 0 that the plants may be well advanced before the winged 
aphides are about. 

(e) Tnfiaience of Soil Conditions and Manurial Treatment on 
Infestation .—Soil condition is a factor affecting the growth of 
the plant, and the aim of manurial treatment of the soil is to 
improve the quantity and quality of the crop. In this way 
changes produced in the juices of the plant influence the develop¬ 
ment and reproduction of the aphides feeding on them. Field 
observations indicate that the condition of the 'soil has an in¬ 
fluence on infestation, but conclusive experimental evidence on 
this question is not yet available. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the intensity of infestation on beans grown in 
sand watered with normal food solution, was found to be greater 
than on beans grown in unmanured soil watered with the same 
solution. 

The progress of infestation oni» beans grown in unmanured 
soil was found to be slower than on bean plants which received 
complete artificial manures. The relative intensity of infestation 
on bean plants grown under different treatment, estimated as 
explained above, ‘is shown below. 


Treatment of Flants, 

(Longpod broad beans.) 

Grown in sand, iiiiiiianured, watered 
'with tap water only. 

Grown in sand, watered with com¬ 
plete food solution. 

Grown ill soil, unmauured. 

Grown in soil, manured 'with com¬ 
plete artihcial manures. 


Inte'nsity of Infestation. 
per cent. 

Control taken as 100., 


225 


140 

200 


Further experiments with beans grown in sand showed that 
absence of potash in the culture solution with which the plants 
were watered resulted in a decreased infestation, whereas with 


increased potash and phosphates a heavier infestation was 
obtained. These preliminary results afford sufficient evidence 
that the relation between soil conditions and the manurial treat¬ 


ment of plants and aphis infestation, is worthy of further 

investigation. 

$ 

Gontrol Measures. —^We have seen that weather conditions 
play an important part in favouring or restricting the progress of 
aphis infestation. In addition, the bean aphis is to some extent 
controlled by Ichneumon parasites and their allies, which lay 
their eggs inside the bodies of the'aphides. The grabs, which 
hatch out from these eggs, feed vdthin the aphides, thereby 
killing them. 

(a) The Farm .—Owing to the rapid progress of aphis infesta¬ 
tion during favourable'weather it is difficult satisfactorily to deal 
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^ with an infestation on a field scale once it has become well 
established. Good cultivation and manuring which produce 
strong, healthy plants, will enable the plants to recover more 
readily from a temporary outbreak. Certain types of field beans, 
referred to in a previous paragraph, which are less susceptible 
to infestation, might be grown where suitable. 

Early sowing is desirable, as in this way the plants are well 
advanced before the winged aphids are about and the chances of 
heavy infestation are less. 

In the early stages of an attack (May), a few heavily infested 
bean plants may be noticed in the crop, and if these are cut 
down it will obviously reduce the chances of ayyider infestation. 

Since Aphis rUmicis has many food plants amongst so-called 
weeds, such as shepherd’s purse, fat hen, docks and poppies, 
their presence assists the spread of an infestation. Beans are 
frequently heavily attacked, and it is inadvisable to grow other 
susceptible crops such as sugftr beet and mangolds near to a 
crop ,of beans, owing to the possibility of migration from the 
beans to the other crop. 

It mav be thought that by the eradication of the spindle tree 
the pest could be controlled In fact destruction of Euonymus 
has been advocated in certain parts of France, as a method of 
control of this aphis on sugar beet. This, however, would not, 
I believe, have the desired result in England. The wild spindle 
tree is locally distributed and not very common^ and although it 
has been proved to' be a winter host of Aphis riimicrs, the insect 
can winter in other w'ays. Colonies hove been found on man¬ 
golds growing in a rubbish heap and eggs have been found laid 
on the leaves of sugar beet in France in October. Under experi- 
menfal conditions the writer has found eggs laid on beans in 
October. \ verv import.ant consideration, howmver. i^ the fact 
that the aphis can carry on parthenogenetic reproduction through¬ 
out the winter in warm sheltered situations. The writer has 
carried on continuous parthenogenetic generations of this species 
for four years on beans. Living colonies have been found in 
winter on the common evergreen shrub Euonymus japonicus in 
the South of England, which increased enormously in numbers 
in the warm days of early spring. With warm conditions a' 
rapid increase of the winter colonies and the production of winged 
forms would soon result in a wide district being infected. 

(b) The Garden and Allotment .—The gardener has an easier 
task in controlling the infestation on broad beans than is the 
case with the field bean crop, but the remarks in the previous 

i> 
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paragraph also apply to the garden crop. Ehubarb which is , 
running to seed and asparagus' should be watched for colonies 
of the bean aphis in early summer. Euonymus japonicus is a 
common garden evergreen shrub on which the aphid feeds, and 
in sheltered situations, especially where pot plants of this shrub 
are kept under frames in the winter, colonies of the insect may 
be formd throughout the winter, thus affording a source of infec¬ 
tion the following spring. Plants which are kept under frames 
or in greenhouses during winter should be watched for any signs 
of the bean aphis. Another species of aphid, Myzus persictB, 
is frequently found on greenhouse plants in winter. 

In the early stages of attack the young growing tips of the 
bean plants should be removed, as the aphid colonies invariably 
start at the growing apex of the plant, and this procedure reduces 
the progress of the infestation. 

Where necessary the plants should be sprayed with a 
jiontaet insecticide, the best type being one containing nicotine. 
Formula of suitable insecticides, together with instructions for 
spraying, vdll be found in the Ministry’s leaflet No. 37. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

APPLE PACKING.- 

J. Stoddart, J. TuENB-aLL. and A. Whiting, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Prom the correspondence which has recently appeared in the 
technical press it would seem that the principles of fruit pack¬ 
ing, particularly' in regard to the bo.xing of apples, are not so 
clearly’' understood as they might be. The methods employed 
in box packing were dealt with in a previous article, t and we 
shall now explain some of the principles underlying those 
methods.' Tn the disposal of apples there are many factors which 
are interdependent, and because of this the subject is treated 
more widely than may appear necessary. 

Grading.—In general, gTading means the removing from a 
bulk of fruit of all specimens which are below normal size, 
blemished, damaged, malformed or not typical of the variety. 
In the case of apples fm’ther separation is made in regard to 
•size and colour, and attempts are being made to fix a standard 
of grades for apples. 

That the grading of fruit is profitable to the producer is 
accepted by all who practice it, and such acceptance must be 
taken as proof by those who do not grade their fruit. In 

■sf This article should be read in conjunction with the Ministry’s Leaflet, 
No. 98. . J ■ ■ 

t This Journal, Sept., 1921, page 531. 
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attempting to pi'ove the value of grading, isolated consignments 
are misleading. -Even the results of a number of trials of equal 
lots of graded and ungraded fruit do not indicate the position 
accurately, because the grower who changes over has to live 
down his reputation for marketing ungraded fruit, and at the 
same time build up a reputation for honest grading before he 
can expect to reap the benefit. 

Marketing.—The grower who markets ung'raded fruit must 
not think that the prospective buyer is to be misled into paying 
the same price for “ culls ” as for graded fruit. The buyer 
who purchases large quantities of fruit has no time to spare 
for detailed examination and will only look at consignments which 
are well known to be honestly graded and packed. Some other 
buyers will buy ungraded packs, hut only after careful examina¬ 
tion, and the price offered is generally based on the estimated 
amount of good fruit present. In these cases the estimated value 
is rarely very profitable to the grower, and the general result 
is that the “ culls ” realise nothinsr, although the grower has 
paid freight, package, tolls and other charges on them. In 
times of glut ungraded packs are slaughtered. 

The sizing of fruit varies in importance according to the 
kind, but with apples sizing is of the greatest importance. The 
separation of graded apples into uniform sizes invaidably results 
in an improvement in the price realised for the bulk, no matter 
what type of package is used. 

Packages.—There are two classes of packages for apples, 
viz., returnable and non-returnable. These are further divided 
in accordance with the purpose for which they are used: (1) 
for distant markets, and (21 for local markets where no second 
transit is incurred. 

Rriurnahlc-—Distant market. —The main considerations for 
packages for this purpose are durability, protection of contents, 
weight, cost and their utility as containers for various fruits 
and vegetables. In the past, many types of containers have 
been used, but those found to be uneconomic have been almost 
eliminated, while the round wicker bushel, half-bushel and 
strike have become almost standard packages. For cooking- 
apples, the half-barrel (or grape barrell is largely used, partieu- 
larlv in the Midlands and the North, and is a satisfactory 
package. The “ Pot,” although generally condemned for fruit, 
is still used on a small scale in the Midlands. 

licturnahle—Local Market.- —^Where produce is sold locally 
various kinds of established types of packages are used, including 
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once-used non-returnables, wliich are purchased from retailers 
at a reduced price. In some districts speqial types of strong 
bushel and half-bushel boxes are used, but these have no definite 
standard ; they are used for all kinds of market garden 
produce, and their uniformity and rigidity allows the 
safe stacking of high loads. These boxes are quite satisfactory 
for the local disposal of apples by weight. 

Non-returnable—Distant Market .—For distant markets the 
non-returnable package is essential. Besides clearing awa.y the 
worries and cost of returning, it increases the speed of distribu¬ 
tion, extends the area of disposal, and finds universal favour with 
the retailer. 

The requirements of a package for dessert apples does not 
always coincide with those required for cooking aijples, but 
experience proves that the Standard Box (described in detail 
later) is the most suitable package for the best grades of dessert 
varieties, and quite satisfactory for some cooking varieties. It 
ensures the safety of the contents during long transit and much 
handling. Various types of chip packages are in use hut, as 
_ yet, these have not fully established themselves as apple 
packages. 

It is by no means certain that finality in design in the standard 
box has been reached, and it is possible that a, different and 
better type of package may be produced. For the'present, 
however, its supremacy for high-class, graded dessert apples 
is unquestionable. 

The following points must be considered when evolving new 
types of packages for apples 

Cost .—This is of the greatest importance when all other 
points are equal. 

Shape .—^Bectangular packages require to be approximately 
square on the transverse section in order that the diagonal 
pack may he used. 

D urahilitri .—This must be sufficient to give adequate pi’otec- 
tion to the contents in normal conditions of transit and handling. 

. Weight .—Transport charges make the weight of packages a 
matter of considerable importance. 

Stacking .—A successful package must bear stacking to a con¬ 
siderable height without damage to contents. 

Although the standard bushel box is suitable for bulk disposal 
of dessert apples, there is undoubtedly also a need for a smaller 
package which can he sold intact to the consumer, and so'me 
development in this direction is desirable. As regards packages 
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for cooking apples, a few growers have used the standard box 
for some years with satisfactory results, but experience is 
limited, and it is not yet possible to gauge the extent of the 
demand for this package. Search for a more suitable package 
is being made. 

To a small extent, half-barrels are used as non-returnables, 
but they are usually too costly for the purpose. 

Non-Returnable—Local Market .—^For produce sold locally 
new non-returnables are being increasingly used for soft fruits, 
because such packages can be sold to the consumer intact. The 
sale of intact packages of apples has not yet developed to any 
extent, but considerable scope is offered if a suitable package 
can be pi'oduced. For local trade it is possible that a com¬ 
paratively frail package would serve the purpose. 

Standard Apple Box.—The internal dimensions of the 
rectangular bushel box adopted in Great Britain as standard are 
18 in. long. 11 J in. wide, and 10^ in. deep. The ends and sides 
are rigid, but the top and bottom boards bend under pressure. 

This box apjjeais to have originated in Oregon and has re¬ 
placed the American and Canadian standard package of 20 in. Ijy 
11 in. by 10 in. It is probable that the development of the 
“ Diagonal ” pack tdeseribed later) was the cause of the change¬ 
over, but the main reason is that the standard 18 in. box will 
take a longer range of 3—2 packs than the older 20 in. box. 

The previous statement that a box to take the diagonal pack 
should be square in transverse section appears to be contradictory 
in view of the dimensions given above. This is explained by 
the fact that when the standard box is filled, the depth at the 
centre is 12 in. to 12|- in. and at the ends lOf- in., the average 
depth being approximately 11J in., so that the filled box is nearly 
square in transverse section. Tf no “ bulge ” were used the 
box would need to be 11} in. Jby 11} in. by 18 in. 

The sizes and thicknesses of the wood for the standard box for 
use iu Great Britain are as follows ;— 


i in tbick 

Tif J J 15 


Ends 2 pictes 111 in long 10^ m. wide 

Sides 

Top and bottom 

Cleats 1 ,, 11 ,. „ S „ „ 1 ,, 

All lioaids nmat be sound and fiee from knotholes and otacks 


2 pieces llx in long 10^ in. 
I „ „ f. 

I „ „ S „ 


The end pieces may be made of battens and a thin board in¬ 
stead of one piece, provided the dimensions are the same. For 
export it is advisable to make the sides § in. thick and the top 
and bottom boards } in. thick. 

The object of making the top and the bottom boards thin is to 
enable them to bend when the box is being nailed down. The 
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bending of these boards produces a bulge which tightens the 
pack; this is essential for safe transit and handling. 

The “ Bulge.”—The curved top -and bottom on a box of 
press-packed apples are known as the ” bulge.” The object 
of this bulge is to keep the pack tight and'firm, without bruising 
the fruit. Apples will support considerable pressure, if evenly 
applied, without bruising. Pressure from a sharp edge, how¬ 
ever, will cause bruises, but bruising is more frequently caused 
by the jolting of apples which have been too loosely packed in 
the box. 

When the top boards are nailed, the apples are pressed down 
and the bottom boards bend equally with the top. These boards 
act as a spring and provide the pressure to keep the apples 
from jolting. This pressui'e is -necessary because apples can¬ 
not be packed tightly enough by hand, and it also compensates 
for shrinkage in transit and storage. The ‘‘ Diagonal ” pack, 
(■explained laterl causes the pressure to be distributed evenly 
throughout the box. In a well packed box with 1|- in. bulge 
there is no risk of damage to the contents. Although continued 
pressure may produce .slight flats on some apples when imper¬ 
fectly packed, it does not set up the rot which follows a sharp 
blow. 

With the most efficient sizing apparatus there still remains a 
variation in size, and advantage is taken of this by selecting the 
apples as they are placed in the box, to produce the required 
bulge. The slightly smaller apples are placed at the ends and 
graduated in size towards the ruiddle of each layer in ’the box 
(see Fig. 41. By this means the apples in a filled box project 
from J in: at the ends to 1—Ik in. in the middle. 

As the variation in transverse diameter between apple and 
apple may not exceed -Ar in., it would appear that select:- 
ing for packing would be a tedious and lengthy process, but 
a few hours’- practice enables the average packer to select, wrap 
and place apples -with speed and accuracy. A packer of mod¬ 
erate experience can select, -wrap and pack 200 apples in 10 
minutes. As the necessity for the bulge in the standard box 
has been a matter for discussion, it was decided to send a con¬ 
signment of boxes (approximately the same size as the standard 
box’! mthout a bulge, together with some standard boxes with 
the bulge, from various parts of the country to London. On 
arrival the contents , of the boxes were examined and the better 
condition of the fruit in the standard boxes proved conclusively 
that" the bulge is necessary. 
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The bulge has the additional advantage that, when the box 
is opened, the spring of the bottom raises the apples slightly, 
and gives the box a full appearance, while the box without a 
bulge appears to be insufficiently fdled. 

Diagonal Pack.—When the 20 in. box w'as first used, 
the first layer only was “ faced ” and the remainder of the 
apples “ filled in,” just as headed barrels are filled to-day. 
Then packing in straight rows began, but difficulty arose in 
getting the apples to the right height. To rectify this some 
apples were turned one way and some another, and there was 
a different method for every size of every variety. The present 
18 in. box was eventually introduced, and for a time both boxes 
were used. Later it was found that any size or shape of 
apple could be packed to the correct height in the 18 in. box by 
placing the apples on the side in diagonal instead of straight 
rows. This sj-stem so simplified box packing that unskilled 
workers could obtain good packs, and its introduction has 
undoubtedly accelerated the use of boxes for apples. The 
main advantages of the diagonal pack are:— 

('ll .\il sizes of apples can be packed on the cheek in the 
standard box, so that they fill the box to the required 
height. 

('21 The pressure of the top and bottom boards is evenly 
distributed over the greatest possible area of fruit 
surface. 

(3) An orderly pack is a visible guarantee of uniformity in 
size. 

The diagonal pack automatically piovide's for a primary divi¬ 
sion of sizes into groups, which- are indicated by the number 
of apples in each of the first two iwvs across the box; thus, 
2—1, 2—2, 3—2 and 3—3, the first figure indicating the num¬ 
ber of apples in the first transverse row against the end. and 
the soeoTul figure the number in the next transverse row as 
shown in the following diagrams. 



1st layer 
(2—1 X .'1—.S) 





1st layer ' 
(3—3 X 6—6) 
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The limiting factor in each, group is the number of apples 
of equal diameter which will lie touching along the diagonal 
of the box end and project ^ in. above the top. Thus the 
largest size for 2—2 pack gives 4 apples diagonally across the 
end, 8—2 gives 5 and 3—3 gives 6. This can be seen 
so far as the 3—2 group is concerned in Pigs. 5 and 6. 
There is, how'ever, a certain amount of overlap be¬ 
tween groups as the smaller sizes of the larger group will pack 
the same packs as the larger apples of the next smaller group. 
The average diameter and average length of the various sizes 
within the groups control the number of apples in the longitu¬ 
dinal rows. 

To demonstrate the diagonal pack clearly, the illustrations 
show a box with one side and one end which have been made 
of glass, the bottom being bent to the normal curve of the 
“ bulge.” 

It will be seen that all lines of ap'ples which are in contact 
are disposed diagonally in relation to any rectangle formed by 
the edges of the box. It is from this characteristic that the 
pack derives its name. 

To indicate clearly the reason for the constant height, no 
matter what size of apples is packed, it is advisable to 
consider that the box has been filled with transverse vertical 
layers (i.e., layers parallel with the ends) instead of horizontal 
layers. In Pigs. 5 and 6. which show extremes of the 3—2 
group, the first layer against the end contains 13 apples sym¬ 
metrically placed. The large apples in Fig. 5 are almost in 
contact, leaving very small pockets into which the second vertical 
layer fits. The small apples ’ shown in Pig. 6 are placed in 
exactly the same positions as those in Pig. 5, but they provide 
larger pockets into which the second vertical layer fits. The 
number of apples in the second layer is equal to the number of 
pockets in the first layer, viz., 12. 

It is obvious that with decreasing sizes of apples, and the 
resulting enlargement of pockets, the proportion of the length of 
the box occupied by each layer decreases, while the height and 
breadth of the layer remain the same. This is clearly shown 
in Pig. 3, which contains 9. and Pig. 4, 16 vertical layers. In 
all counts of the 3—2 pack the number of lengthwise (or hori¬ 
zontal) layers is 5. 

The largest size of found apple for the 8—^2 pack is that 
which gives 8 transverse vertical layers with 100 apples 4o the 
^ box. Successively smaller sizes add to the number of such 

















ap[)k‘S. 


Fiu. 4.—Side view of 


i—2 pack, 200 apples. 


—Side view <}(■ :l —2 jjack, 11:.) 
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Flu. 7.—The .same a|>ple.s as shown in Fijif. ], iiuwrappeil luul not regularly 

pack e<l. 
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layers, each additional layer adding 12 or 13 to the previous 
total. This progi-ession is clearly indicated in the following 
table, which refers to the 3—2 pack only:— 

Fig. 1 Fig. 3. 


K'umeiioaloKlrt of 
Tran&ieibe Veiti- 
cal Layeis . 

1 

2 

1 

T) 

b ' 7 

9 

10 

11 

i 

12 1 13 14 

15 

16 

17 

iKiunber of Apples 
111 Layer ^ 


12 

l,"! ' 12 

1 

13 

Ti 13 

12 1-! 

12 

1 

, 

12 I 13 , 12 

13 

12 

13 

Total Apples m , 
bo\ j 

— 

— 1 — 1 — 

— 


too 113 

! 

! 1 
13o 

1 

150 'l()3 Ho 

1S8 1 

200 

213 

Nimihcr of Apples 
in Longitudinal ! 
Rows 

— 


1 

i 

— — 

1 

4 1 1 1-1 

1 

1 

1 j 

1 ‘ 

1 i 

1 

j .") (J 1 

1 

1 

tJ-b j 0-7 7-7 

1 

1 

T-S 

8-S 

j 

S-9 


The same principles apply to the other groups. In the 2—1 
there are 5 and 4 apples alternately in the transverse vertical 
layers. In the 2—2 there are 8, and in the 3—3 18 apples to 
each such layer. A full list of packs is given in the Ministry’s 
Leaflet No. 98. 

The use of the diagonal pack is of the greatest importance in 
the distribution of pressure. Each outside apple has 6 or 7 
points of contact according to its .position, and each interior 
apple is in contact with other apples at 8 points. When pres¬ 
sure is brought to hear on an outside apple it is transmitted, 
in part, to each of the apples with which the first is in contact, 
but the direction of the pressure is at an angle to that of tfte 
original movement. The second apples each again transmit 
the pressure received at their points of contact and so on until 
the pressure at each contact is equal. The movement can be 
observed when the top boards are pressed on a full box. This 
automatic distribution of pressure permits of a .slight variation 
in the size of the apples, and adjusts inaccuracies in packing. 

The diagonal pack not only gives a visible guarantee of uni¬ 
formity, but it enables apples to be packed in the smallest 
possible space. The apples shown in Pig. 1 have been un- 
wrap;^ed and placed without order in the same box. Pig. 7, and 
in order to secure a level surface it was necessary 'to remove 12 
per cent, of the contents. 

The wrapping of the apples in paper has many advantages. 
It has the effect of putting a thick skin on the apple, which 
protects it from brtflses. It also tends to prevent the spread 
of rot, and adds to the appearance of cleanliness. Further, 
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it actually takes less time to wrap and. pack a box of apples 
than it does to pack them unwrapped. Although it is thought 
by some growers that box packing is difficult and costly, ex¬ 
perience has shown that unskilled workers may be ■ trained to 
pack ‘ ‘ sized ’ ’ apples correctly in two or three days, and that the 
wages of this w-ork at the present time amounts to l^d. per 
bushel. Thei'e are few places where extra labour cannot be 
obtained in the pacldng season, and if the grower is ah'eady 
going to the expense of grading and xasing non-returnables, it 
would seem a pity* to grudge the very small extra cost of packing 
on the diagonal system. 

We are convinced that, if grownrs are to retain a reasonable 
sliare of the home market, no other course is possible for them 
but to adopt box-packing for those apples which are suitable for 
boxing for disposal in those markets which can handle boxed 
apples to advantage. 




POTATO TUBERS AND SPROUTS: THEIR 
VALUE IN IDENTIFYING VARIETIES. 

T. P. McIntosh, B.Sc. VAgric.) Edin. 

The identification of a potato variety is often a matter of 
extreme difficulty. During the growing season the various types 
are generally recognised by differences manifested in the foliage 
aifc inflorescences. Nevertheless, there . are times when 
accurate determinations can be made only by reference to the 
underground parts. It has thus become necessary to Consider 
fbe plant as a whole, and any aid afforded by the tuber and 
sprout musi not be neglected. Moreover, it is desirable that 
all concerned should be able to place the various varieties in 
their tuber groups during the winter and spring months. It is 
proposed in the following notes, therefore, to emphasise all 
points which are useful in diagnosis. 

Tuber.-—Shortly- after the j)otato haulm, appears above 
ground, stolons develop in the axils of the scale leaves on the 
underground portion of the stem. These stolons lengthen for 
several internodes and ultimately swell at their tips to form 
tubers. The change from stolon to tuber is quite abrupt. 
Extensive cell division takes place in the pith, and much less 
in the outer cortical regions, hence the vasei^lar tissue in passing 
from stolon to tuber bulges outward and is to be found not far 
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from the skin. Later, growth in size results from active divi¬ 
sion of cells lying between the eoitex and the pith, divided into 
two unequal parts by the narrow vascular ring. These become 
the chief sFarch-containing cells. On cutting a mature tuber 
it is easy to recognise the vascular cylinder which-lies, roughly, 
* about i of an inch below the skin. This cylinder encloses 
a large amount of storage tissue and the pith, while externally 
there are more storage cells as well as the cortex proper, although 
popularly both the latter are referred to as the cortex. In 
the young stolon the cortex occupies a large area compared with 
the organ as a whole, but in the later development of the tuber 
the cortex adds little new tissue and hardly more than doubles 
the number of rows of cells in the radial extent.* While the 
tuber is expanding, fine strands of the vascular bundle are formed 
amongst the pith and storage cells. The bundle can be clearly 
traced entering the heel-end of the tuber from the stolon and 
sending branches into each eye or bud produced by the tuber. 
As the vascular cylinder is the part mainly concerned in distri¬ 
buting the sap which afterwards gives rise to starch, its amount 
is aboTit the same in a stolon and in a tuber, but in the latter 
it forms an open meshwork rather than a closed cylinder. The 
pith forms the central part of the tuber and it is broadest near 
tbe middle. It gives off lateral branches, which communicate 
with the eyes, and it terminates at the apex of the tuber. The 
entire tuber is covered with a corky skin or periderm about 6 
layers of cells deep in thin-skinned varieties, increasing up to 
about 10 cells in rough-skinned varieties. The skin is pitted 
with lonticels which have developed underneath the stomata of 
the young stolon tip. Under favourable conditions these become 
quite visible as white dots owing to a proliferation of their tissue. 
The Icmticcl pei forms the function of aeration. 

The tuber is morphologically a shortened, thickened stem 
with scale leaves. In the axils of these leaves lie the eyes. 
Each eye is a collection of buds lying more or less in a de¬ 
pression. The number of buds in each eye may be great, but 
three is the usual figure. Actually, the eye is a lateral branch 
with undeveloped internodes. Thrrs it will be seen that the 
tuber is a branched shoot system and not a simple shoot. The 
spiral of the eyes is towards the left, but occasionally right- 
hand spirals are found. x4t the rose end or the apex of the 
tuber the eyes are more crowded than at the heel or stolon end. 

* Ant'ichwafjei, E? Studies of the Potato Tuber. Jour. Aijrio Research, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4. 
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A study of tiie ciiaracters of the tuber useful in diagnosis will 
be facilitated by first discussing differentiating points which are 
apparent during the growing season only and which disappear at 
maturity. 

Potato breeders in appraising the value of their seedlings have 
always tahen into, consideration the proximity of the tubers to 
the mother plant. Hence it is that in very few varieties' are 
tubers formed at a distance from the stems. Nevertheless, 
there exist amongst varieties differences in the plan of the tuber 
positions. (j-enerally, early varieties form tubers near the 
surface. Some earlies, however, e.g., Di Vernon, have this 
peculiarity developed to a very considerable extent, while others, 
e.g.. Eclipse, Witchhill and America tend to form tubers in tiers 
and they are thus not so readily exposed. Late varieties differ 
in their settings, few" having tubers very close to the parent. 
Golden Wonder and Langworthy are types, however, which show 
a distinct disposition to deep tuber formation, while Templar, 
Dominion and Irish Chieftain having comparatively long run¬ 
ners, set tubers at some distance from the mother plant. The 
development of aerial tubers is characteristic of certain varieties. 
This' phenomenon, known as supertuberation, is frequently due 
to accident, hence its occurrence may be associated with weakness 
of some kind in the haulm. It occurs frequently in Bdzell Blue. 

It has already been mentioned that the eyes of the potato 
tuber lie in the axils of scale leaves. These scale leaves are 
coloured in certain white-skinned varieties, the colour corres¬ 
ponding with that of the sprout and forming an extraordinarily 
useful feature in identification work., The scale leaves of May 
Queen. Conquest, Wilson’s Seedling (338/2), Irish'Chieftain, the 
Grey-leaved Eogue* and many other varieties are generally blue, 
while those of Piftyfold are pink. It frequently happens in 
white varieties that the heel end of the tuber develops colour 
during the growung season as also does sometimes the rose end. 
The heel ends of Arran Chief, and Abundance are blue, while 
those of Lymnr Gray, Epicure and occasionally King George are 
pink.* Immature tubers with pink rose ends are frequently 
found in Ehoderiek Dhu and King George. The classification 
of tuber shapes sho-vm on pp. 260-1 has been compiled from a 
study of matured, -well-grown tubers. During the growing 
season, especially in'July and early August, it is not always 
pos.sible to form an accurate idea of the type, if small immature 

* See Miscellaneons Publications, No. .3, Board %f Agricultnre for 
Scotland. 
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tubers only are available for examination. This difficulty xS 
most pronounced in varieties with oval tubers. 

The characters of the tuber which persist after maturity and 
which are useful in diagnosis ai’e :—CD Shape, (2) Colour and 
condition of skin, (3) Position and depth of eyes, (4) Colour and 
consistency of the flesh, (6) Type of second growth, and (6) 
Microscopic characters. 

Shape.—^Each variety has its typical tuber shape. Soil 
conditions, how’ever, may greatly impair the development of this 
shape, the potato being apt to follow the line of least resistance. 
There is in consequence no rigidity of shape in any variety, and 
even on one plant several tuber forms may be found. Never¬ 
theless, despite variations, a precise conception of the varietal 
type can be obtained usually by the study of a number of tubers, 
when the inconstant features are apparent. Except in spherical 
varieties each tuber has normally an upper and a lower surface. 
The upper surface practically always possesses more eyes than 
the lower and in most eases it is rounder than the latter. The 
true shape is visible when the tuber lies on its lower surface. 
When thus viewed, the tuber outline may appear round or to 
have a long axis. In the former case, the tuber may be spher¬ 
ical or pebble-shaped: in the latter it may be pear-shaped, oval 
or conical according as the largest diameter occurs towards the 
rose-end, about the middle or towards tlie heel end respectively. 
Tubers may be thin, thick or of medium depth according to the 
thickness of the cross section. Very frequently it is found that 
the stolon joins the tuber in a depression. When such is the 
case, the tuber is spoken of as having a recessed heel end. a 
condition prevj:|^ling in the following varieties :—America, Cham¬ 
pion, Rocks, Early Pink Champion, Eortyfold. Buchan Beauty, 
Gregor Cups and Epicure. The depth of the recess is corre¬ 
lated with the depth of the eyes. Varieties with pear-shaped 
tubers seldom show the recess: indeed, these often exhibit the 
reverse character, namely, pointed heel ends, such as are com¬ 
mon in King Edward. The classification on pp. 260-1 gives 
in tabular form the tuber shape of most common varieties. It 
must be kept in view that the finer the distinctions the more 
difficult it is to place the various types, especially if few tubers 
are available for examination. Generally, however, it is quite 
easy to relegate a variety to its position in the larger groups, 
viz., round, oval, conical or pear-shaped. Some long-oval 
. and pear-shaped tubers show slight curving, of the m ain axis, 
so that the tuber, resembles a banana—a form frequently found 
in May Queen 
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Oolour and Oondition ol the Skin. —Potato tubers may. be 
coloured, parti-coloured, white or russet. 

Coloured Tubers .—The colour of the skin is only fully devel¬ 
oped when the plant reaches maturity. The intensity of the col¬ 
our, however, depends largely on soil conditions—^in sandy and 
peaty soils, the colour is usually highly developed, whereas in 
clay there is marked diminution of the intensity. The colour is at 
its highest in autumn and with age it fades slightly. The red 
and blue colouring is due to a pigment—anthocyan—dissolved 
in the cell sap of the periderm and the peripheral cortex. Dis¬ 
tinctions may be drawn within each of the two groups. Thus 
Eightyfold is not so densely coloured as Edzell Blue, nor Arran 
Eose and Early Pink Champion so deeply as Plourball. The 
different tones and shades of colour cannot be described in words 
without reference to a chart, but with practice, the reader can 
readily familiarise himself with the various types and the modi¬ 
fications of these consequent on variations in soil. In some 
varieties, e.g., Eeetor, the eye tissue is much more highly eol- 



Fie. l—Zeft, Eadial Beotion of Stolou Tip (x 9), and Miffht, Native Tuber (nat. size),' 
showing homology of tissues (after Antseh wager). 
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cured than the remainder, a characteristic quite useful for iden¬ 
tification. 

Parti-coloured Tuhers .—In parti-coloured tubers the pigment 
is the same as described above; -its distribution, however, is not 
uniform but localised, some of the sldn being white. In most 
parti-coloured tubers the colour is situated mainly in the region 
of the eye, e.g., Di Vernon, King Edward, K. of K., Katie 
Glover, Northern Sfar, Loehar, Gatriona, and Beauty of Bute. 
In other varieties, eg., the A.pple, this condition is reversed, the 
tissue about the eyes being white and the remainder coloured. 
Finer distinctions can be made in this group than in the pre¬ 
vious one, and the basis of these distinctions, is the relative 
amount of colour present. • In some types, e.g., Northern Star, 
Loehar and Marquis of Bute, the pigment develops in the region 
of the eyes and lenticels. but only faintly, if at all, elsewhere; 
others, such -as Gatriona, K of K., Beauty of Bute and Katie 
Glover have more colour, but mostly concentrated about the 
eyes; in others again, the colour has a wider distribution, e.g , 
King Edward, Buchan Beauty and Fortyfold. In the last- 
mentioned variety the coloured areas exceed the white areas in 
extent. 

Both whole coloured and parti-coloured varieties are subject 
to occasional variations. Thus Di Vernon, Gatriona and Arran 
Victory have been known to produce white tubers. King Ed¬ 
ward. on the other hand, may give rise to whole-coloured tubers. 

White Tuhers .—The great majority of commercial varieties 
have what are known as white skins. The term “ white ” is 
apt to be misleading, as no variety has an absolutely white skin. 
However, it i# used commercially to include a wide range of 
yellow shades. Varieties may be differentiated by the shade of 
yellow. Most yellow-fleshed varieties, especially where the 
colour is highly developed, have yellow skins, e.g., Dpke of York, 
Myatt’s Ashleaf and Immune Ashleaf. Other varieties have 
pale yellow skins, as, for example. Great Scot. The greatest 
number, however, have skins which are even paler than the 
Great St5ot type. Whiteness in tubers is due to the absence of 
visible pigment in the cork cells. On being exposed to light 
and air the tubers of many white varieties develop colour, e.g.. 
Epicure, Boyal Kidney, Dean, Templar and Norna. This 
character is especially frequent in blue-sprouted varieties and 
the breeder must often discard seedlings because of this fault. 

R^isset Tuhers .—Several commercial varieties have russet 
skins and for that reason are very easily identified. How 
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exactly these types arise is not Imown but it a noteworthy fact 
• that, each has its white-skinned homologue. 

Tuber skins may be rough or smooth, depending on the thick¬ 
ness of the skin. The following varieties have smooth skins— 
Loehar, klarquis of Bute, King Edward and Witchhill; rough¬ 
skinned varieties are Duke of York, Gregor Cups and Ally. 

Position and Depth of Eyes.—The eyes are always most; 
concentrated at the apex of the tuber. The majority may be 
in a cluster on the tuber point or they may be grouped some 
distance from the point, in which case they are said to be on the 
shoulder. The remainder are distributed spirally over _ the 
tuber surface, the internodes becoming greater towards the keel 
end. The basal internodes are usually longer in pear-shaped 
and oval tubers than in conical tubers. In some varieties, e.g.. 
Epicure, King George, British Queen, and Early Market there 
is a distinct swelling below each eye. In such cases the tuber 
is said to have ‘‘ raised eyebrows.” The eyebrow itself often 
affords useful assistance: in Abundance, for example, it is 
long, while in Arran Comrade it is short. Some varieties, Great 
Scot, President and Ehoderiek Dhu, may be distinguished from 
others, such as Ally, hj having more numerous eyes. Eyes 
may be classified as deep, medium and shallow. In the‘first 
group are found Epicure, Champion, Eocks and Portyfold; in • 
the second, British Queen, King George, Kerr’s Eiijk, Ehoderiek 
Dhu and Great Scot; and in the last, Evergood, Templar, King 
Edward. Witchhill and Duke of York. ' ■ 

Colour and Consistency of the Flesh.—^As with the skin, the 
flesh colour is only fully developed in the mature tuber. Var¬ 
ieties are described as having yellow, pale y^ow and white 
flesh. Duke of York is a good example of the first type; Bishop 
of the second : and Edzell Blue of the last. Some varieties, 
especially when immature, are characterised by the frequent 
development of colour in the region of the vascular cylinder of 
tuber. Herd I.addie and Elourball show this trait fairly 
W^stantly, Again, the cut surface of a few types turns rapidly 
brown, a fe^iture of special importance in Majestic-and due 
enzyme action. The consistency of the. flesh is such that 
^me varieties may b’e called soft and others hard fleshed^—eon- 
iditions-whieh may be determined by cutting. Generally earlies 
have ^ft flesh and lates hard flesh, but exceptions exist. Gdm- 
parisOBB, however, must be made with mature tubers and those 
free from virus or other diseases. As examples of early varieties, 
it may be stated thsrt; Puritan, Mnetyfold and May Queen have 
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softer flesh, than Duke of York, while amongst lates, Langworthy 
and Crusader have harder flesh than Majestic or Nithsdale. It 
should be pointed out that much practice is necessary before one 
can make fairly definite decisions in this way. 

Type of Second Growth.—The type of second growth is 
frequently very helpful in determining varieties, but its occur¬ 
rence is not general, being dependent on the season, and can 
therefore be applied only in special eases. Second growth 
occurs where plants have commenced to ripen and where growth 
has been renewed by altered weather conditions. There are 
several distinct forms of second growth, viz., cracking, formation 
of secondary tubers, protrusions from tuber eyes and prolonga¬ 
tion of the tuber axis. Cracking is a distinct feature of Ally 
and Scottish Chief. The formation of secondary tubers—sep¬ 
arated from the primary .ones by a length of stolon—occurs in 
ITp-to-Date, Northern Star, Dominion, Pathfinder and Ehoderick 
Dhu. Protrusions from the eyes are found in British Queen, 
King George and Majestic. Prolongation of the tuber axis 
is found often in long but seldom in round potatoes. It occurs 
in British Queen. King George, Puritan, Catriona and occa¬ 
sionally in Golden Wonder. The flesh of the prolonged portion 
of Golden Wonder is generally lighter coloured than that of the 
remaining tuber tissue. 

Microscopic Chai-acters .—The ability to produce a large per¬ 
centage of superior starch grains would appear to be varietal. 
Johnson and Boyle*^ have compiled a table showing the average' 
size of the largest and medium size grains for many commercial 
varieties. Shamrock and Great Scot have large average grains 
while Early Bose- and Boyal Kidney have small average grains. 
It is to be noted, however, that size of grain varies with size of 
tuber, and tubers must be uniform to make the results compar¬ 
able. In making such comparisons also it must be borne in 
mind that the largest grains are found generally in the tissue- 
Ijdng immediately adjacent to the vascular cylinder. 

In a recent paper Artsehwagert has shown that some varieties 
are characterised by having ” stone cells.” These are visible 
when sections through the region of the bud are examined micro¬ 
scopically. In other varieties such cells are wanting. In 
this connection nothing definite can be said about British var¬ 
ieties. Observations, however, are being made. 

* “The Industrial and Nutritive Value of the Potato in Ireland.” Jour. 
Dept, of Agric. and Technical Instruction for Ireland, Vol. XVIII. No. 4. 

f Journal Agric. Research, Vol. XXVIX, No. 11. 
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The Sprout .—Eipe tubers cauuot be made to germinate 
before a certain time has elapsed. Varieties differ, however, 
in the period required—some, such as Early Pink Champion, 
May Queen, Duke of York, British Queen, Arran Chief, Ehod- 
eriek Dhu and Great Scot sprout readily, but others, including 
Arran Consul, Witchhill, Immune Ashleaf, Norna, Tinwald 
Perfection and Golden Wonder, are much slow'er in sprouting. 
The minimum temperature for germination is about 8° or 
10° C. (46 or 50° P.). The cause of the resting and the pro¬ 
cesses wliieh go on during that pei'iod are not accurately known. 
How-ever, when germination begins, diastase and other enzymes 
are formed and the starch is converted into sugar. The latter 
is transferred to the growing sprout, where it is used in the for¬ 
mation of new tissue. The buds do not always develop equally; 
the most vigorous is the apical one. Apart from the rapidity 
of development there are distinct differences between varieties 
in the thickness of sprouts. Early Pink Champion, Great Scot, 
and America, especially the first mentioned, have thick sprouts; 
Evergood, King Edward, Majestic and Cardinal have thin 
spi-outs. It has been stated recently* that within a variety 
the tubers with thick sprouts produce better crops than those 
with thin sprouts. Schander maintainsf that a strong connec¬ 
tion exists between capacity to sprout and subsequent yield; 
with numerous sprouts there is an increased yield. According 
to the same authority, the formation of sprouts in sound potatoes 
is dependent on the size of the tuber, i.e., the number of sprouts 
increases with increasing size. The increase, however, is not 
;great. In America thin sprouts have been associated with leaf 
roll. Such, how'ever, has not been found to be the ease in this 
country. 

It is well known that the length of the sprout and the develop¬ 
ment of colour on it are influenced by light and moisture. In 
darkness long etiolated sprouts are formed on which the colour, 
if any, is very faint and confined to the lentieels. Moisture 
also appears to inhibit the development of pigment. In diffuse 
light the sprouts do not grow to the same extent and the colour¬ 
ing is much more marked, being partly green and partly red 
or blue ptirple. The green is due to the formation of chloro¬ 
phyll, with which the cells underneath the colourless epidermis 
are filled. The red or blue colouring matter—anthoeyan_is 

7^ ’ ^®‘“"“Ssprafungen bei der Kartoffelknolle. Deut. Zandw. 

'f' Zi(ifi{^wiTtBchQ,f'tl%c7i6 xTciliThiiQJi€T, Heft 3, 1924. 
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dissolved in the sap of the cells immediately underlying the 
ei^idermis. Chlorophyll is present also in the purple-coloured 
portions, but its j>resenee is often obscured by the pigment. Even 
in the green parts purple is irresent in small quantities. The 
light green parts, however, contain no anthoeyan. The root 
points are in general colourless. Grown in diffuse light, the 
colour of the sprout may be (1) Faint pink, l.e., white or green- 
i'h-wJiite with green tips, but generally showing a little pink, 
which increases at the base or at the tip on exposure. The 
variety. Ally, is a good example of this class (2) Pink, generally 
on a while or gi’eenish-white ground, the colour at the tip being 
similar to the colour at the base. The greatest number of pink- 
sprouted varieties are to be found in this group (3) Blue or 
blue puiple, when the tip and base are always a shade of blue. 
Generally the whole sprout becomes coloured. In all groups 
colour is always most intense at the lenticels. 

Tn the existing schemes for the classifying of potato varieties 
the fundamental bases are the sprout colour, the maturity, and 
the tuber shape. However, during the growing season there 
is no sprout to examine, hence it is of importance to learn how 
the sprout colour may be inferred from a study of other parts 
of the plant. The following colour connections have been 
determined :— 

(1) All plants having blue or blue purple predominating in 
the flowers have blue or blue purple sprouts. 

(2) All plants having red or red purple predominating in 
the flowers have pink sprouts. 

(3) The colour of the sprout corresponds with the colour, if 
any, on the tuber itself, including the scale leaves, or on 
the underground rnnners.* 

These rules may not alw.ays he applicable; some varieties Jo 
not flower and others have white flowers; again, many varieties, 
especially earlies, have stolons on which as yet no colour has 
l>een observed. Nevertheless, as guides they are often very 
useful in the field. 

Hairs are to be found on all normal sprouts and these have 
been used in separating varieties.! Sprouts may be grouped 
as follows :—tl'i) Hairs frequent, e.p., Duke of York and Arran 
Comrade, and (2) hairs few, e g., Great Scot and Arran Chief. 

* An apparent exception to this lule is reported as occuri-ing on a “ sport” 

from Arran Victoi'y. 

f Davidson, W, P. The Irish Seed Potato Trade, with some Notes on 
the Distinguishing Features of the Principal A^arieties of Potatoes.” Jour. 
Dept, of Agric. and Technical Instruction for Ireland^ AFay, 1922. 
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Kerr’s Pink ! Early Pink Cliainpion= lieetor \ Arran Rose t Waverley ^ Pterl King Early Rose 1* 

Fionrball i Gregor Cups i Lord Rosebery j Ardneil Rose + Edward f 

Reading Russet Bharpe’s Pink Beedling; Yam ; Crimson Beauty f ^ Mr. Bresse’^ 

Bliamroek ,1 ' Cardinal f 

IJtility i ; 


















3. jPurpIe Tubers. 
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^hbrevmlions i ^ Thin tubers. t Tubers medium depth. t Thick tubers. 

Those varieties iu mHcs have blue sprouts; the remainder have pink sprouts. Those varieties marked («) are rather inconstant in shape 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The Sixteenth Meeting of the Gouiicii was held on 21. st May 
at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. The Chairman for the 
year, Mr. James Donaldson, was in the Chair. 

The Chairman read a letter from the Et. Hon. Edward Wood, 
M.P., Minister of Agriculture, as follows :— 

I have been honoiirec^ by a comiiiand to have an audience with His 
j^Iajesty the King this morning at 11 o’clock, and I very much regret, 
therefore, that I shall be unable to attend the Meeting of the Council of 
Agriculture. Lord Bledisloe will be present and will be in a position to 
deal with any questions of policj" which may arise in the course of your 
proceedings.” 

statement hy the Parliamentary Secretary.— Lord Bledisloe 
referred to the statement made by Mr. Wood at the last Meeting 
of the Council on 19th March, and said with regard to the 
Minister’s independent consultations with the various agricultural 
organisations on the question of an agreed agricultural policy, 
that the Minister was genuinely hoijeful that he might be able, 
with the aid of the suggestions made, to prepare an agricultural 
policy which would meet with a large measure of general consent. 
The British Sugar Subsidy Bill had received the Boyal Assent 
and might do much to maintain arable cultivation on some of the 
light land in the Eastern Counties and elsewhere, and to increase, 
employment both on farms and in factories. Three sugar 
factories were already at work, and it was expected that seven 
or eight more would be in operation before next winter. The 
Hop Control would cease in August, and a duty of .^4 per cwt. 
on imported foreign hops had been imposed as part of the Budget 
proposals. A Bill to deal with Tithe Bentcharge on lines which 
it is hoped would be equitable both to tithe owners and tithe 
payers would shortly be introduced, as w*ell as a Bill to deal with 
marking of imported agricultural produce, and also a Bill to 
facilitate a settlement between the Ministry and County Councils 
of the finance of the scheme for settling ex-Service men on the 
land. The Milk and Dairies Consolidation Act of 1915 would 
come into operation automatically on 1st September of this year, 
and w'ould do so without the need of any repeal or amendment of 
the Act of 1922. The Tuberculosis Order of 1914 would come 
into operation on the same date, and a Bill was being prepared 
to enable the Treasury to refund to Ijocal Authorities the same 
proportion of compensation in respect of the slaughter of tuber¬ 
culous animals as was provided in 1914. 
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His Lordship added that it was not likely that any further 
measures relating to agidculture could be carried through this 
session of Parliament, though it was hoped that next year land 
legislation of a much more comprehensive character would be 
possible. 

Dealing then with the question of Piural Housing, Lord 
Bledisloe said that the Ministiy was in close touch with the 
Ministry of Health in the matter. There appeared to be a good 
prospect of cottage building in rural areas being accelerated in 
the early future. A great difS.eulty was to obtain skilled labour, 
and a Committee was at present considering proposals which 
would help in that direction. Under the Wheatley Housing Act, 
an increased subsidy had been provided in respect of new 
cottages erected in rural areas. The increased subsidy was 
^612 10s. for 40 years in place of LG for 20 years under the 
previous Act. It was estimated that, with the aid of the Local 
Authorities’ contribution, it should be ordinarily possible to let 
a house which cost L425 at about 4s. a week. 105 Pmral District 
Councils had aheady adopted the scheme. A Committee of the 
Ministry of Health was now investigating new methods and types 
of house-construction. These types were being built in various 
centres throughout the countiy for demonstration purposes. 
County Councils were also empowered to lend money to persons 
desirous of altering or reconstructing old houses. 

As regards the Eating of Small Holdings, the Ministry had 
acted on the suggestion of the Council at its last meeting and had 
sent a Circular Letter to Clerks of County Councils throughout 
England and Wales indicating means by which small holders 
could be assisted in gelling a reduction of their assessments 
where they were rated on a higher level than occupiers of 
neighbouring land. 

Another question to which the Council attached importance 
was a new Sheep Scab Policy. This question had been before 
the Agricultural Advisory Committee, and might he expected 
to bo ready for the Council’s consideration at its next Meeting. 

In reply to Mr. J. S. Oihhons (Gloues.), Lord Bledisloe 
said that the Ministiy’s Land Drainage Bill was in draft, 
though it was doubtful whether it could be passed during 
the current session. Mr. Gibbons also enquired as to the 
erection of more houses on small holdings. Lord Bledisloe 
replied that that woxild come under the new Small Holdings 
Policy to be inaugurated next year. In reply to Mr. F. J. K. 
Cross (Berks), Sir Francis Floiid said that the present scheme 
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^or small holdings would go on until 1st April, 1926, though it 
was not possible for the Ministry to authorise very much 
additional in the way of capital expenditure between now and 
■that date because the funds allowed under the Act had been 
practically fully spent or committed. Col. Courtliope, M.P. 
(East Sussex) asked whether any means had been found of 
■extending to all really rural areas the higher scale of subsidy 
for housing provided by the Wheatley Act for rural parishes. 
Lord Bledisloe replied in the negative, and indicated that the 
•definition of an “ agricultural parish ” in the Act would require 
amendment if that object was to be achieved. Major Hotchkin 
(Lindsey), Mr. W. B. Taylor (Norfolk), Mr. R. W. Hall 
•(Hereford), Major Fawkes (West Biding) and Mr. H. Dent- 
Brocklehurst (Gloucs.) asked further questions in regard to Eural 
Housing and Unemplo37ment Drainage Schemes. 

Capt. E. T. Morris (Herts.) moved a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Parliamentary Secretary for his very interesting statement. 
This was seconded by Mr. H. E, S. Upcher (Norfolk), put to 
Ihe meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Allotments Legislation.—The Chairman of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee (The Rt. Hon. F. D. Acland) moved the adoption of the 
Beport on Allotments, which tvelcomed the Allotments Bill 
rrecently introduced, and trusted that the principles contained 
rn it would be the basis of legislation in the present session of 
Parliament. The Beport emphasised the following points as 
'being of importance for the permanent well being of the move¬ 
ment :— 

1. The facilitation of the provision of allotments in schemes of town 

plaisning*. 

2 . Easy access to vacant land for allotment purposes. 

B Eeasonable notice and compensation to allotment holders when quitting 
their plots. 

4. The availability of advances from the Public Works Loan Board to 

to properly constituted allotment societies for the purpose of purchas¬ 
ing allotment land, 

5. The simplification of arbitration proceedings in cases where compen¬ 

sation lias to be paid in taking allotment land, 

6. The direct representation of allotment holders on allotment committees, 

and direct access for the reports of such committees to the Councils 
of Local Authorities. 

Sir Douglas Newton supported the motion. The Chairman 
•said that it might be helpful to the Government if the Council 
-added a suggestion that the present Bill should be made a 
Government Bill. This suggestion was agreed, and the Beport 
adopted. 
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Swine Erysipelas.— Mr. Acland, on behalf of the Standing 
Committee, moved the adoption of its Report on this subject, 
which was carried. 

Oo-operative Marketing of Co-operative Produce.—illr. Acland, 
on behalf of the Standing Committee, moved the adoption of its 
Report which called attention to the publication recently issued 
on this subject by the Ministry. Mr. Hawk (Cornwall) enquired 
whether the Ministry could assist Counties which were organ¬ 
ising a central station for the grading, marking and marketing of 
agricultural produce. Lord Bledisloe said that for successful 
co-operation the initiation must come from the farmers, and the 
less Government intervention as a general rule the better. Still, 
the Ministry could assist certain co-operative schemes financially 
and would do their utmost within the limits of those powers. 

Special Committee on Agricultural Policy.— Mr. Acland, on 
behalf of the Standing Committee, moved :— 

“ That in view of the Minister’s invitation to the Council of 
Agriculture to submit proposals for consideration as to a future 
Agricultural Policy, the Council should appoint a Special Committee to 
draw up proposals for submission to the Council.” 

He referred to the Memorandum, which had been circulated 
with the Agenda, setting out alternative methods proposed by 
the Standing Committee :— 

1. That the Chairman and Ex-Chairmen of the Council (Lord 
Selborne, Sir Douglas Ne%\ton, Mr. George Edwaids and Mr. Donaldson) 
be asked to be members of the Committee and to co-opt not exceeding 
seven other members to complete the Committee, and 

2, That nominations be now made from the Council for a Committee 
of eleven persons ; if more than eleven are nominated, a ballot to be 
taken. 

He said that the Council would no doubt first of all decide as 
to whether the Standing Committee was right in suggesting that 
a Committee should be formed to discuss policy, and then signify 
which of the two alternatives, or if neither of them, what other 
alternative plan should be adopted for setting up that Committee. 
Mr. Rea (Northumberland) seconded the Resolution, but sugges¬ 
ted that the alternative methods of setting up the Committee 
should be merged, so that the four gentlemen should be members 
of a Committee, the others of which should be chosen by the 
Council. The Chairman first put the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Bruford (Somerset) seconded 
Mr. Rea’s proposal. Mr. Woodhead moved as an amend¬ 
ment that the first alternative suggested by the Standing 
•Committee should be adopted. Mr. H. W. Thomas (Hants.) 
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secoBclecL Sir Menik . Burrell , (West Sussex) supported. 
Mr. Hawk suggested a compromise. -Mr.. Sjyraggon (Durham) 
asked whether it was necessary that persons to be co-opted should 
be members of the CouiiciL The Chairman replied that they 
should. ' Miu Woodhead’s amendment w^as then put to the 
meeting and carried. 

Joint Animal ■ Diseases Committee in each County.— 
Sir Merrik Burrell moved :— 

^^That thifi Council regrets that Gapt. Pretyman’s Committee in their 
recent report on Foot-aiid-Moiith Disease should have departed from the 
recommendation of the former Committee that there should be only one 
Committee in anjr one geographical County for certain objects in con¬ 
nection with animal diseases, that Committee to consist of representatives 
from County Councils, County Boroughs and Boroughs within the area 
of any one County. The Council attaches great importance to having- 
only one authorit^^ for Diseases of Animals administration in each 
County, and therefore reaffirms its resolution of 22nd February, 1924.” 

Mr. Hamilton (Lancs.), Mr. George Nicholls (Soke of Peter¬ 
borough), and Lord Bledisloe discussed the matter, and His 
Lordship said that a draft Bill, more or less on the lines of 
Sir Merrik Burrell’s resolution, had been prepared by the 
Ministry and was now under consideration by the County 
Councils’ Association and the Association of Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions. The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

Imported Superphosphates.— The Rt. Hon. Lord Strachie 
moved:— 

“ That this Council is opposed to the application of the Fertilisers 

Manufacturers Association for the imposition of a duty upon imported 
aiiperphospliate.” 

Mr. R. O. Patterson (Staffs.) seconded. Mr. Geo. Edwards 
and Mr. Hamun Porter supported the resolution and Col. Court- 
hope and Mr. H. W. Tho7nas opposed it. The resolution was 
then put to the meeting and carried. 

Somersetshire Teart Lands.— Lord Strachie moved:— 

“ That the Minister of Agricultni'e he requested to make experiments 
in connection with the f eeding of animals on teart or scouring lands.” 

He stated that the Somersetshire Agricultural Committee was 
anxious to know what progress had been made in the experiments 
which the Ministry had already arranged, and that, in the view 
of that Committee, future experiments should not be confined to 
hay from teart land. Mr. Hamilton seconded the Eesolntion, 
which was carried unanimonsly. Lord Bledisloe 'said that the 
Ministry was not yet in a position to say whether the disease was 
a specific disease, or whether the effects were due to some form 
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of malnutrition caused by tlie herbage or the quality of the soil of 
teart land. The question was one in which the Bristol Uni¬ 
versity College, as the advisory centre for the district, might be 
useful in carrying forward further investigations on the land 
itself. 

Rural Housing.— The Rt. Hon. F. D. Acland moved;— 

“That in order to encourage Euial District Councils to use their 
powers under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act of last year, the 
Council of Agiiculture would welcome increased assistance being ofEered 
from the Exchequer to those Councils which have used their powers under 
this Act to assist the building of cottages to the extent of a penny rate, 
so that in respect of further cottages, the subsidy lequired fiom the rates 
would be halved.” 

He drew attention to the Memorandum from the Standing 
Committee which accompanied the resolution, in which the 
finance of rund housing under the Wheatley Act was carefully 
explained. Tlie resolution was duly seconded and was spoken 
to by Mr. A. R White (W’Tlts.h Capt. Morris, BIr. Spraggon, 
Mr. Rea. Mr. Upcher, Mr. H. C. Gardner (Whores.), and Sir 
Merrik Burrell and put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Dominion Foodstuffs in Great Britain. —Lord Sirachie 
moved :— 

“That this Council is opposed to tlie giantiiig of £1,000,001) yeaily 
to the Dominions to enable them to a‘=5sist tlie maiketing of their food 
products in Great Britain to the detriment of the British Farmer.” 

Bfr. Hamilton seconded the reseluHon. The Rt. Hon. Edward 
TFoofZ, BI P , Minister of Agriculture, said that it was not to be 
assumed that the gi-ant in question must necessarily involve 
damage to the British Brodneer. This country had to import 
a certain amount of its supplies from abroad and the object was 
to endeavour, within that amoimt, to substitute Dominion 
goods for Foreign goods. In the debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons last December, the Prime ^Minister had said :— 

want to repeat once moie that it is the liope of the Cto\ eriinient 
that this mone^’' could bo used to enable the Dominions to sec ore 
a larger share of that pai’t of the Home market which has to be supplied 
by importation from abroad. The Dotainions have always recognised 
that our home producers have, and always should have, the first place in 
the Home market, but they ask, and we think rightly ask, that they 
should liave a preference over foreign countries as regards that pait of 
the Home maiket which cannot he supplied by the home producer.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in the same debate said;— 
Great care will have to be taken in the administration of this policy 
to make quite sure that we do not in so doing do an injustice to our own 
domestic agricultural producers. We wish to encourage the Empire 
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products at the expense of tlie foreign product, hut not at the expense of 
the domestic producer.” 

No expenditare under this head could be incurred until the 
necessary vote had been passed by the House of Commons and 
proposals would first have to be considered by the Imperial 
Economic Oonimittee and the Cabinet, In view of the Minis¬ 
ter’s speech, iL^ord Strachie said he would ask the CounciFs 
permission to withdraw his motion and substitute a motion in 
the following sense :— 

^^Tbat this Councii is not opposed to the granting of one million 
pounds a year for marketing Colonial produce in this country, provided 
that the British producer is not undersold in the British Market in 
consequence of that grant.” 

Sir Douglas Newton seconded and Mr. Aslihy moved an 
amendment as follows :— 

That this Council is of opinion that whatever sum may be provided 
by the Imperial Government for the improvement of marketing of 
Empire produce should be devoted proportionately to the improvement 
of marketing of British and Dominions produce,” 

Mr. Matthews (Hereford) seconded, Mr. Ghristojpher Tumor, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr, Dallas, Mr. Spraggon, Mr. Bruford, Mr. 
Bea and Mr. Patterson spoke on the matter and Mr. Rea gave 
notice of a further amendment as follows :— 

That this question be referred to the Committee on Agricultural 
Policy that has been formed, with a request that they give it special 
consideration in their Report to he presented to the next meeting of this 
Council,” 

Mr. Geo. Edwards seconded this amendment. 

Mr. Ashhy’s amendment was first put to the meeting and 
•carried. It then became the substantive resolution on which 
Mr. B,ea’s amendment was proposed. Mr, Eea’s amendment 
was then put to the meeting and carried. 

County Fees for Certain Certificates. — Mr. R. W. Hall 
moved :— 

“ That the question of fees for certificates under the Rent Restriction 
Act and the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, be referred to the Standing 
Committee to consider whether a general recommendation ought not to 
be made for uniformity in such fees in all Counties, and report to this 
Council at its next meeting.” 

Mr. Gardner seconded, and the resolution was put to the 
meeting and cariied. 

Eeport from Agricultural Advisory Committee. — Mr. 
Dallas moved the adoption of the Eeport (No. 10) of the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Agricultural Advisory Committee in England and 
Wales wliich was put to the meeting and carried. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Eepoet (No. 10) to the Councils of Agriculture for England and 
Wales on the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory Commit¬ 
tee :—The present report covers the proceedings at three meet¬ 
ings, namely those of 4th March, 1st April, and 6th May. 

At the first of these meetings the news was brought to the 
Committee of the death of one of their colleagues, Mr. John 
Roberts, a representative from the Council of Agriculture for 
Wales. The Committee expressed their deep regret and instruc¬ 
ted that a message of sympathy and condolence be sent to the 
family. 

(1) Agricultural Conference.—At the meeting on the 
4th March, the Committee was informed of the announcement, 
then recently made, by the Minister in regard to his alternative 
that representatives of the three sections of Agriculture should 
be consulted sepai'ately with a view to the formulation of an 
agreed policy w'hieh might be acceptable to successive Govern¬ 
ments. 

(2) Register of Movements of Live Stock.—A preliminary 
draft Order was considered by the Committee providing for a 
Register of Movement of Live Stock which it had been suggested 
would be useful for tracing animals in outbreaks of Eoot-and- 
Mouth Disease The Committee considered that it would be 
very difficult to bring into such a Register the ordinary dealer 
in live stock unless he were licensed, and they were not in 
favour of proceeding with the draft Order until this difficulty had 
been overcome. 

(3) Tuberculosis Order.—It was reported to the Committee 
(hat the Governmenii had decided that the financial terms con¬ 
templated in connection with the Tuberculosis Order of 1914 
should bo revived. This involved the Exchequer finding 75 per 
cent, of the compensation paid for slaughter in cases of advanced 
tuberculosis. It was intended that a Bill should be introduced 
into Parliament and the revived Order brought into operation 
under it at the same time as the postponed Milk and Dairies 
Act of 1915 was put into force. 

(4) Merchandise Marks Bill.—^The Committee was consulted 
in regard to the Government proposals to adopt the Merchandise 
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Marks Bill, under vvMcli certaiB kinds of imported produce, 
including chilled meat, frozen meat and fresh meat, bacon, hams, 
eggs, cheese, and honey were proposed to be marked with the 
name of the country of origin. The Committee suggested that 
lioultry might be included. 

(5) Sugar Beet Eesearcli.—The question w’as raised of the 
possibility of finding Gov’ernment assistance for Sugar Beet 
Eesearch. On behalf of the Ministry, certain difficulties in the 
matter were pointed out, and it was stated to be doubtful whether 
the industry was as yet in a stage to make it worth while tO' go 
to any large expense in research. A Sugar Beet Plant Eesearcli 
Institute would be costly, and similar Institutes on the Continent 
at the present time were the outcome of 60 years of steady 
im*estigation and imiiroTement. The Ministry would, however, 
carefully consider the question. 

(6) Xiand Drainage Bill. —The preliminary draft of a Land 
Drainage Bill was considered by the Committee at its meeting 
on 1st April. This Bill proposed to transfer certain existing 
powers from the Ministry to the Local Authorities, and also 
to give power to County Coueils to compel an owner whose 
default or omission in not cleaning his drains and ditches was 
holding up water, to get the work done, or for the Local 
Authority to proceed with it at the cost of the owner. The Com¬ 
mittee pointed out that undue responsibilities might devolve 
upon riparian owners for he upkeep of hanks above tidal waters, 
and asked that further consideration might be given to tlie 
point. 

At the next meeting on the 6th May, the Ministiy brouglit 
forward jiroposals for extending the right of appeal by riparian 
owners in those cases where others unrated or unciiargefl might 
benefit by the drainage works required to he done under the 
particular clause under discussion at the previous meeting. The 
Committee agi’eed that the draft Bill, amended to safeguard 
riparian owners in this way, might he approved. 

(7) Foot-and-Mouth Dise^e. —The Chief Yeterinaiy Officer 
reported on 1st April that there were then only three scheduled 
areas remaining, namely, in Cheshire, in the Isle of Wight and 
in Sheffield. The Cheshire outbreak was due to a case of con¬ 
cealment of disease, and the faimer had been prosecuted and 
fined £88 and costs. The question was raised as to whether it 
was a right and proper thing for compensation to be paid to 
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such an owner for the slaughtering of diseased stock, and the 
Committee was informed that the matter had been considered 
and would be again looked into. 

(8) Foot-and-Mouth Bisease Committee’s Eeport,—The 
Beport was circulated for the information of members of the 
Committee. The Committee drew attention to paragraph 171 
of the Beport, which stated the view that the idea of a Joint 
control of animal disease was hardly possible of attainment, and 
should therefore be abandoned. The Advisory Committee, how¬ 
ever. after consideration of the matter wnre not in agreement 
with this view. 

(9) Local Authorities Regulations under Foot-and-Mouth 
Bisease Order, 1895.—The terms of a draft Order which the 
Ministry proposed to make requiring Local Authorities to submit 
Orders regulating the movement of cattle in their counties to 
the Ministry for approval before issue were agreed. 

(10) Bralt Imported Animals Order.—The Committee also 
approved the draft of an Order which provided that an occupier 
or person in charge of premises where imported animals are 
brought under licence for detention should give the Ministry’s 
or the Local Authority’s Inspector all reasonable assistance and 
facilities for the examination of the animals in order to ascertain 
whether they had been marked in accordance with the Act or 
the Ministry’s Order as to tagging, 

(11) Sheep Scab.—At the meeting of the Gth May, the out¬ 
lines of the proposed policy of eradication in the case of sheep 
scab were placed before the Committee, and it was agreed that 
a draft Order embodying them should be circulated to the 
members for consideration and discussion at a later meeting, 

9!t eif ^ 

JUNE ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bokd, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Arable Land.—In the northern counties the swede crop is 
sown during May and land that cannot be got ready before June 
is drilled with common turnips. In the southern and some of 
the midland counties, swedes sown before June are liable to 
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become “ mildewed ” later in the summer, as a result of which 
the crop loses its leaf and suffers considerably in yield. Mildew 
is a term commonly applied to both the white mould and the 
grey aphis forms of infestation, but both pests appear to be asso¬ 
ciated with a cheek in the growth of the crop, lack of moisture 
generally being the chief trouble. Common turnips and certain 
varieties of swede, for instance Eclipse Purple Top, are not so 
susceptible to the white mould form of mildew as are Bangholm 
and certain other varieties. As regards the aphis, dry spra 3 nng 
with a dust containing 5 per cent, of nicotine sulphate has been 
found to be effective in American trials. The same treatment 
might also be expected to reduce depredations of the black aphis 
or “ smother fly,” which often attacks mangolds. 

June is regarded as a good time for sowing grass and clover 
seeds under cover of rape on land that has received a half 
fallow. On hill farms wdiere sheep are kept, outlying fields 
can be kept in fair condition without yard manure and root 
growing, if artificial manures are applied liberally to the rape 
crop and this is fed off with sheep. Indeed, with the help of 
phosphates and wild white clover, a rich clovery sward is 
obtained, which when ploughed under will supply all the nutri¬ 
ment required by two corn crops. Charlock, however, may 
introduce difidculties in this method of management. 

With a view' to making an early start with the hay harvest, 
farmers like to make rapid progress in June with the work of 
cleaning and singling the root crops. Moreover, early cleaning 
and singling is an important factor in the growdh of good crops 
of i-oots. The damage done by weeds and surplus plants is 
not limited to their shading effect: they compete with the crop 
plants for plant food and moisture. All young plants are 
voracious feeders, gathering food in anticipation as it were of 
future needs, and many weeds send down their roots more 
quickly than the crop plants among W'hich they grow. Side- 
hoeing by hand is both expensive and slow, yet many farmers 
do not make use of the special devices which are available for 
this operation, and in consequence their root crops are grown 
at greater cost and trouble than is necessary. 

Thistles.—^Two species of thistle have been scheduled as 
Noxious Weeds, which it is the duty of County AgrieulturaT 
Committees to control by means of notices served on the occu¬ 
piers of land on which these weeds are permitted to grow un¬ 
checked. The Spear Thistle (Carduus lanceolata) is a common 
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weed of pastureb. Lufc, not having underground runners, its 
eradication is only a matter of preventing seeding. The Creep¬ 
ing Thistle hcweA’ei, is very persistent and spreads both by 
seeding and by means of undergi'ound runners. Pulling is the 
best way of checking it amongst corn, and the aim should be to 
extract as long a piece of root as possible. If merely spudded^ 
esiiecially if spudded early in the season, two or more thistle 
shoots may appear in place of the one that was cut off. I®, 
pasture land the common practice of mowing creeping thistles 
once a year does little towards reducing their numbers; it does 
prevent the blowing of thistle down, however, if the mowing is 
done early enough; but it is futile to mow after all other work 
has had attention and the thistles have flowered. Cutting twice,, 
or better three times, in the season, beginning while the first 
shoots are only about 4 to 6 inches high, as they are in June, 
is the most effective method so far discovered for dealing with 
this pest. Trials which brought out the effectiveness of repeated 
cutting were carried out at the Harper Adams College in 1907— 
1910 and again at Cockle Park in 1917—1920. The treatment 
has to be continued over two and if necessary three seasons to 
ensure complete eradication, and it is important that the first 
cutting of the season should he done while the plants are small. 
iUeadows are rarely infested with thistles, and shutting a field 
up for hay two years in succession is a good method of getting 
rid of not only thistles but also a number of other weeds which 
infest pasture land. 

Quality of Milk .—While experiments generally reveal only 
small differences in the composition of milk yielded by cows re¬ 
ceiving different rations, averages of large numbers of samples 
show that tlie fat content of milk is appreciably lower while the 
cows are out at grass than while they are indoors. The 
following figures represent the average of 714 samples taken by 
the Derbyshire Official Sampler and analysed by the Count 3 r 
Analyst during the year 1924 :— 


Quarter ended— 

Fat. 

Per cent. 

Non-fatty Solids. 
Per cent. 

Total Soli da 
Per cent* 

March ... 

3.73 

8.73 

12.46 

June 

3.59 

8.79 

12.38 

September 

3.54 

8.76 

12.30 

December 

3.99 

8.80 

12.79 

Average for year 

3.72 

8,77 

12 49 


During June of last year, two cases came to notice in which 
the mixed milk of the herds contained less than 3 per cent, of 

j? 
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iat. In both cases the farmers were endeavouruig to correct 
the trouble by inducing the cows to consume large quantities 
of cake, but without beneficial effect. Individual samples 
showed that certain cows were yielding very poor milk. By 
railkhig these very early in the morning and after the rest of the 
herd in the evening and by paying special attention to clean 
stripping, and iirobably as a natural improvement with advance 
of lactation, the trouble was gradually overcome. 

•5^ ^ ■5jC- ^ 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University 

The Nutritive Ratio of Feeding Stuffs.—The nutritive ratio, 
or as it was formeiij’ called, the albuminoid ratio, of feeding 
stuffs, is of value to the stock feeder, since it helps him to 
classify feeding stuffs according to their relative richness in 
protein. This is important, since the aim of the stock feeder 
is so to compound his ration that the mixture fed contains the 
requisite amount of protein blended with the right amount of 
energy producing foodstuffs. The amounts of protein and energy 
required by animals vary according to the age of the animal, 
&nd the purposes for which the animal is designed. Thus, the 
nutritive ratio of the ration of a cow being fattened for slaughter 
should differ eonsiderably from that required for a cow intended 
for milk. It is, therefore, very important that all stock feeders 
should be able to work out for themselves the exact nutritive 
ratio of a mixture of feeding stuffs. Simple though such an 
operation appears at first sight, it is not so, and many feeders, 
often unconsciously, make mistakes in working out the nutritive 
ratio of a ration. Particularly is this the case with poultry 
keepers, who normally feed the ration to poultry in two distinct 
inixtures, a grain feed genei-ally alternating with a mash feed. 

There are two methods available in calculating the nutritive 
ratio of a ration. The first, or long method, is rather a tedious 
operation. The nutritive ratio of the ration is arrived at by 
adding to the peixentage of digestible carbohydrates and fibre 
the percentage of digestible oil multiplied by 2.3, and dividing 
the resultant sum by the percentage of crude protein present. 
Thus, in the case, say, of a pig feed consisting of 60 per cent, 
maize meal, 25 per cent, barley meal, 10 per cent, middlings, 
and 5 per cent, fish meal, the result would involve the following 
dalcTllation :— 
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Coiuxiusition AigebtiTjlfcj m^rerlients. Total ingredients. 




Carbs. and 



Carl IS. and 


Protein 

Fat 

Fibre 

Prot. 

Oil 

Fibre. 

ao lb. Maize meal 

., 7.1 

3.9 

67.0 

.071 X 60 

2.3 X 0 39 X 60 

60 X . 6)7 

2.5^1b. Barley meal 

... 6.5 

1.2 

61.7 

.065 X 25 

2.3 >.0 12.. 25 

25 X .617 

10 lb. Middlings 

... 13 2 

1 .j 

19 2 

,132 X 10 

2.3 X .015 X 10 

10 X 492 

5Jb. Fisli meal 

... 50.0 

1.2 

— 

.5 X 5 

2.3X.012 a5 

— 


Total iiigiedieiits of ratit)ii in 111. ... 9.7 7.59 


. ' . Xutiitive Katio == = 1:7 approx. 

9-/ 

Tile arithmetical calculations, which it will be seen are some¬ 
what prolonged, have been left out, the totals only being given. 

By the short method of calculating the nutritive ratio advan¬ 
tage is taken of the fact that tables of analyses generally give 
the nutritive ratios of the individual feeding stuffs. For the 
purpose of the calculation, all one requires is a knowledge of 
the total digestible crude protein and the nutritive ratio. By 
multiplying the digestible crude protein bj^ the nutritive ratio 
the sum of the carbs. -h fibre + oil x 2.3 is obtained. Thus ;— 


Digestililc Xntrients 



Prot. 

XC Ratio. 

60 ]b. Maize meal ... 

7,1 

1 : 11 

25 lb. Barley meal... 

6.5 

1 : 10 

1 0 lb. Middiings ... 

13.2 

1 : 5 

5 lb. Fish meal ... 

50.0 

1:02 


Total ingredients 

Prot. Oil X 2.3 + Carl is. X Filire 

.071 X t>0 .071 X 60 X 11 

.00,5 X 25 .06.5 x 25 x 10 

.132 A 10 .132 X 10 X .5 

.5 X ,5 .5 X 5 X .2 


Total ingredients 9.7 


67.21 


. ’. Fi. Katio — = 1:7 approx. 

We thus arrive at the same result, having considerably reduced 
the arithmetic. 

A common mistake in calculation is to ignore the actual 
amounts of digestible protein present, and to calculate the nutri¬ 
tive ratio of the ration from the nutritive ratios only of the 
individual foods. This leads to serious error, as will be evidenced 
if we take the example given above. Thus :— 



X, 

Ratio, 

Prot. 

Tilt 111 ingredients 

Oil X 2.3 P Garbs. P Fil ire 

60 lb. Mai/e nn-al 

1 

: 11 

60 

660 

25 lb. Barley meal 

1 

: 10 

25 

250 

10 11). Middlings 

1 

: 5 

10 

50 

5 11). Fish meal 

1 

: 0.2 

5 

100 

1 

961 


, *. XT. Ratio 

- ^^61 
100 

= 9.61 instead of 7, 


A similar mistake can be made by poultry keepers in neglecting 
the actual digestible protein present in the mash and grain 

F 2 
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Description. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

s. d. lb. 

Price per 
Cwt. 

s. d. 

Price per 
Ton. 

iL s. 

Manurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Food ' 
7alue per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

3tarch 

Bquiv. 

per 
lOU lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit 

Starch 

Squiv. 

B. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Wheat, Britisii 

— ' 

— < 

12 8 1 

12 13 

o 16 

11 17 1 

71*6 

3/4 

1 -78 
1*43 

Barley, Bxitisii Feeding 
„ Canadian :— 

— 

_ 1 

10 0 1 

1 

10 0 

0 12 

9 8 

71 

2/8 

No, 3 Western 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

2/10 


4 

37/9 i 

400 

10 7 1 

10 12 

0 12 

10 0 

71 

1 *52 

American 

37/9 i 


10 7 1 

10 12 

0 12 

10 0 i 

71 

2/10 

1 *a2 

„ Danubian 

37/91 

10 7 j 

10 12 

0 12 

10 0 : 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

„ Karachi - 

37/9i 


10 7 I 

10 12 

0 12 

10 0 i 

71 

2/10 

1 *52 

Oats, English, White - 


IL 

10 4 1 

10 7 

! 0 13 

9 14 ! 

59*5 

3/3 

1*74 

„ Black and ; 

1 







3/2 

1*70 

Grey 

_ I 

— 

10 0 

10 0 

; 0 13 

9 7; 

59*5 

„ Scotch, white 

— : 

— 

— 

— 

; ™ 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

„ Canadian :— 1 






10 5 ' 


3/5 

1*83 

No. 2 Western-1 

31/3 

820 

10 11 

10 IS 

; 0 13 

39*5 

Amentine -i 

27/3 


9 6 

9 10 

; 0 13 i 

8 17 ' 

59*5 

3/0 

1*61 

Chilian - -■ 

28/9 


10 1 

10 2 

; 0 13 : 

9 9 ; 

59*5 

3/2 

1 *70 

Maize. Argentine - 

44/G 

480 

10 5 

10 s 

0 13 

9 15 ; 

81 ■ 

2/5 

1 *29 

Australian 

44/6 

.. 

10 5 

10 8 

; 0 13 

9 15 ! 

81 

2/t> 

1 *29 

Beans, English Winter - 

— 

— 

10 9 

10 15 

■ 1 12 

9 3 ! 

67 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Chinese 

— 

—. 

! 11 G 

11 10 

1 12 

918; 

67 

2/11 

1 ‘56 

Peas, English Maple 

— 

— 

i 11 4 

11 7 

: 1 8 

9 19 ! 

69 

2/11 

1*3(5 

,, Japanese 

— 

— 

23 0 

23 Of 1 8 

21 12 

69 

6/3 

3*3o 

Eye. Homegrown - 

— 

— 

11 0 

11 0 

i 0 16 

10 4 

71-6 

2/10 

1*52 

Dari, Egyptian 



10 6 

10 10 

0 15 

9 15 

75*2 

2/7 

1 *38 

„ Persian 


— 

i 11 3 

11 5 

• 0 15 

10 10 

75*2 

2/10 

1*52 

Millers’ Offals :— 








2/9 

1*47 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

! - 

; 7 10 

: 1 7 

6 3 

45 

„ Broad - 

— 

; - 

1 - 

; 8 17 

1 7 

7 lU 

45 

3/4 

1*78 

Middlings— 








2/4 

1*25 

Fine Imported 

! — 

I _ 

1 - 

1 9 7 

: 1 2 

1 8 5 

i 72 

Coarse, British 

1 — 

1 - 

i- 

! S 7 

1 2 

i '3’ 

i 64 

2/3 1 

1 *20 

Pollards, Imported 

j — 

i - 

: — 

i 7 10 

; 1 7 

i 6 3 

i 60 

2/0 

1*07 

Meal, Barley 

1 — 

j - 

i 

j 12 0 

0 12 

11 8 

1 71 

3 2 

1-70 

„ Maize - 

_ 

1 _ 

j ... . 

1 10 15 

: 0 13 

I 10 2 

1 81 

2/6 

1454 

„ „ South African 

ll; - 

! — 

i — 

i 9 12t 0 13 

i 8 19 

1 81 

2/2 

1*16 

„ „ Germ 

■I - 

^ — 

; — 

i 9 7 

0 19 

1 8 8 

I 85*3 

! vii 

1*03 

„ „ Gluten Feec 

i': — 

i — 

— 

; 10 r> 

i 1 7 

i 8 18 

75*6 

i 2/4 

1*25 

„ Locust Bean 

.| — 

— 

^ — 

; 9 1“ 

i 0 9 

! 9 6 

: 71*4 

j 2/7 

1*38 

„ Bean - 

.1 — 

1 — 

! 

i 13 t 

! 1 12 

i 11 8 

i 67 

|3/5 

1*83 

Fish - 

-i — 

— 

■ 

1 20 10 : 4 7 

! 16 3 

! 53 

6/1 

3*26 

Linseed - - — 

,, Cake, English' 

1 — 


} 22 7 

^ 1 11 

! 20 16 

419 

3/6 

1*87 

127, Oil; - 

— 

— 

13 17 

; 1 18 

; 11 19 

1 74 

5/S 

3/0 

1*74 

„ „ 10% Oil: _ 

1 _ 


13 0 1 IS 

; 11 2 

' 74 

1*61 

„ „ 9% Oil: - 

Soya Bean ,, 6 % Oil, — 

CofetonseedCake.English' 

, — 

— 

■ 12 17 1 IS 

i 10 19 

' 74 

3/0 

1*61 

— 

— 

11 5 2 14 

• S 11 

1 69 

2/6 

1 *34 

5^7^011; — 

„ Egyptian; 

; — 

— 

! 8 7 

1 15 

6 12 

: 42 

3/1 

1 *65 

5r/oOil| 
Decorticated Cotton' 

— 

i — 

; 8 0 1 15 

6 6 

1 42 

3.0 

1*61 

Seed Meal 7% Oil 

-1 — 

— 

: — 

: 11 7 

' 2 14 

; 8 13 

i 74 

I 2/4 

1*25 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oi 

ii — 

1 — 

' - 

: 9 10’' 1 16 

i 7 14 

! 56 8 

i 2/8 

1 *43 

Palm Kernel Cake 6°/ Oi 

li ~ 

— 

; — 

; 7 I5t 1 3 

1 6 12 

: 75 

1 1/9 

0*94 

„ Meal 27^01 

i! — 

1 — 


,80.14 

i 6 16 

1 71*3 

i 1 /n 

1*03 

Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers’ Grains :— 

— 

— 

— 

7 1 

JOS 

; 6 14 

51 

! 2/8 

! 

1 *43 

Dried Ale 

— 

— 

i .. 

1 7 7 

'14 

i 6 3 

i 49 

1 2/6 

1 *34 

„ Porter - 
Wet Ale - 

—, 

— 

1 

i 6 17 

'14 

1 5 13 

49 

1 2/4 

1 *25 

— 

: — 

; ^ - 

1 1 1 

0 9 

1 0 12 

15 

~/io 

0*45 

„ Porter 

— 

— 

— 

! 0 15 0 9 

i 0 6 

15 

4/? 

0 23 

Malt Culms 

— 

i _ 

: — 

; 8 u-T’ 1 U 

1 6 11 

43 

1 ‘65 


For ceutj 
of 

Big-ost. 

Crude 

Protein 


IU'2 

6-5 


6-5 

6*0 

6*5 

6*5 

8*0 

8*0 


8*0 

8*0 

8.0 

7*1 

7*1 

20*1 

20*1 

19*4 

19*4 

9*6 

7-7 

7*7 

10*9 

10*9 

12*6 

11*5 

11*6 

6*5 

7*1 

7*1 

18*4 

20*0 

4*0 

20*1 

oO-O 

19*4 

25*3 

25*:] 

25*6 

38*2 

17*6 

17*6 

36.6 

42*0 

17*1 

17*1 

1*1 

14*0 

14*0 

4.8 

4*8 

19*9 


t At Liverpool. ^ At Hull. 

Note.—T he prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have takeii 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
April and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealers’comnussion. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these .notes. Thi^, suppose palm keniel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. 
Itsmanuriai value is £1 3s, per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 17s. per ton. Bividing this flgiweby 7®, the 
starch a^uivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch eqxiivalent is 2s. 4d. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is l‘26d. A similar' 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. From the' 
results of such calculations a buyer 'Can determine which feedingstnff gives him the best value at the pi-ices quoted on bis own' 
market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis of the follovdng unit prices ;-~N, '13s, j FaO®, 4s. 2d*' 
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mixtures respectively, even though the nutritive ratio of the 
grain and mash mixture has already been worked out correctly. 
Thus, take a mash mixture consisting of 4 parts bran, 
2 middlings, 1 part Sussex ground oats, 1 part maize meal, 
1 part fish meal. The nutritive ratio of this mixture works out 
at 1 :3.1, and eveiy lb. of the mixture contains .15 lb. digestible 
protein. Similarly a grain mixture consisting of 1 lb. oats, 1 lb. 
maize, lib. wheat has a nutritive ratio of 1:8.1, and every 
lb, of the mixture contains .084 lb. digestible protein. 

If equal quantities of the mash and grain are fed, the true 
nutritive ratio will be as follows :— 

Dig Plot. N. Batio Dig. Prot. OilX + Ctirlis. 

::\fash ... .15 1 : 0.1 .15 .15 X0 1-=- .465 

(.lain ... . 0 ^ 4 : 1:8.1 .081 084X8.1 “- .680 


Total ingredients ,201 1 145 

• N. -Ratio = blip = 1 ; 4.9 

If the actual digestible protein present in every lb. of the 
mash and grain mixture is ignored the following conclusion 
will be anived at:— 

N. Ualio. Dig. Plot. Oil \ 2.0+Cail)s. 

Mash ...1:31 1 3.1 

(h-aiii ... 1 : s.i 1 S.1 

Total ingicdieiits 2 11.2 

N. Patio = = 1 : 5.6 iiihlead oi* 1 : 1.6. 

« ^ ^ 


Farm Values. 


CROPS. 

Mtirket 
Value per 
Ib. S.B. 

d. 

! Value 

1 per 
luiit 

1 S.B. 
R.d. 

Sfcai-cli 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

iManurial 
{Value per 
Ton. 

I £ s. 

Value per 
Ton OB 
Farm. 

£ B. 

Wheat - - - 



1-20 

2 

5 

7D6 

8 

7 

0 

16 

9 3 

Oats . - - 

• 

- 

1*29 

2 

5 

59*5 

7 

4 

0 

13 

7 17 

Barley - - - 

- 


1*29 

2 

5 

71*0 

8 

12 

0 

12 

9 4 

Potatoes 

- 


1-29 

2 

5 

18*0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

2 8 

Swedes 

- 


1*29 

2 

5 

7*0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 19 

Mangolds 

- 

- 

D29 

3 

o 

6*0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 18 

Beans - - - 


- 

1*29 1 

2 

5 

(>7*0 

8 

2 

1 

12 

9 14 

Good Meadow Hay 

- 

- 

1-31 1 

2 

6 

31*0 

3 

18 

0 

14 

4 12 

Oood Oat Straw « 

, 

- 

1 1*31 

2 

6 

17*0 

2 

3 

0 

7 

2 10 

Good Clover Hay 

- 


1*34 

2 

6 

32*0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 0 

V etch and Oat Silage 

. 


1*34 1 

2 

6 

14*0 

1 

15 

0 

7 

2 2 

Barley Straw 



1*34 1 

2 

6 

19'5 

2 

9 

0 

6 

2 15 

Wheat Straw 

_ 

- 

1*34 1 

i 2 

6 

11*0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

1 12 

Bean Straw - 



1'34 

1 1 

2 

6 

i 

i 

_ ! 

19*0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

9 

2 17 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Hote.—TJ nless otherwise stated, prices ax-e for not less than 2-toii lots f.o.r, in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Description 

■ 

jlrerage FHce per ton during 
week ending May IStli. 

1 1 lOost per 

Bristol Hull ; L’pooli L’ndn Unit at 

1 i 1 London 


a s. 

s. 

£ s. 

<£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15J per cent.) ... 

13.12 

13.15 

12.15 

12.17 

16. 7 

„ „ Lime (N. 18 per cent.) . 

... 

12.10 

... 

12.12 

19. 5 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

( N.20.7 per cent.) 

13.11* 

13.11* 

1.3.11 * 

13.11* 

(N)13.1 

„ „ „ neutral 

(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

14.14^ 

14.14* 

14.14* 

14.14^ 

(N)13.1i 

French Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.). 

3. 2 

3. 0 

... 

2,15 

2. 9 

,, ,, (Pot. 14 per cent.) .... 

2.17 

2.15 

2. 5 

2,10 

3. 7 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 


3.15 

3.15 

2. 6 

„ 5 , (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 



2.10 

2.12 

2. 7 

8. 5 

7.10 

7. 2 

7. 5 

2.11 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 

12.1U i 

11.15 

11. 5 

ILIO 

4. 9 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 


... 

2.12§ 



„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) .. 


2. It 

... 


... 

5 , „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) . 


1.14^1 

i 

... 


„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) . 

Superphosphate (S.P, 35 per cent.) 

... 

l.llj 


... i 


.. . 


3.1.0 

3, 8 j 

I'i 1 

,, (S.P. 30 percent.) 

8. 7 

3^2 

3. 8 

3. 2 j 

2. 1 

Bone Meal (N. 3f, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

Steamed Bone Flour (N. T.P. 60 per cent.) 

9. 0 } 

8. 0 i 

8.10 

8. 0 i 


6. 7t' 

6.12t 

: 6.10 

il.lTfj 


Guano (N. T.P. 16-20 percent.) 

' 1 


|13. 0 

; - 1 

... 

,, ,, (N. 9, T.P. 10 per cent.) 

... 

1 

1 

1 

12. .5 ; 

I 1 

! 


Abbreviations : K.==Nitrogen ; S.P.—Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.—Total Phosphate^ 

Pot.=Potash, 


^ Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
f Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 
London prices are for 4-ton lots. J F.o.r. Works. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to towm named, and at London aie 
for not less than 4-toii lots. Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater 
or less according to the distances of dliferent purchasers from the works. 


^ ^ m ^ ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


CocciDiosis is caused by the multiplication of a small animal 
parasite {Eimeria tenella) in the tissues of the intestines. This 


Ooccidiosis of 
GMekens. 


disease, which is second only in import¬ 
ance to bacillary white diarrhoea, is found 
in every species of bird, both domesticated 


and wild. It is particularly prevalent among chicks and 


turkey poults and causes verj^ heavy losses. 

The parasite has a very complicated life cjmle and reproduces 
both sexually and by division into segments. At one period of 
its life it is able to live for a long time on the ground and is 
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very resistant to disinfectants, and for this reason tlie eradica-^ 
tion of the di'-ease fiom poultry farms is difficult. 

Two forms of lire disease occur, an acute form in chickens,, 
and a chionic form in adult birds. 

The acute form attacks chickens from 10 days to 2 months 
old. The younger the chicks the gveater is the mortality, 
which ill closely confined flocks kept under bad sanitaiw com 
ditions may reach 100 per cent. The s 3 -'mptoms shown are not* 
characteristic of the disease and are veiy similar to those seen 
in bacillar}" wdiite diarrhoea. When a heaiw mortality' occurs 
ill a hatch after the 10th dai" it points stronaK' to coccidiosis. 
The disease cannot be diagonised either bj" the symptoms ob-^ 
served during life or bj" the naked eje appearances of the im 
teriial organs seen at post-mortem examination. A definite 
diagnosis can be made onl}- on finding the parasite b}" a micro-- 
scopieal examination of the contents of the intestines. In 
adult birds the disease occurs in a chronic form and is iisuall} 
the sequel of an acute attack as chicks. The affected bird 
harbours the parasites wdiich are passed out in the faeces in 
gieat numbers, the ground and food become contaminated and 
from these sources chickens pick up the disease. 

Attempts at treatment have not given very satisfactory 
lesult--. Crude catechu, in the drinking water, is the most 
effective method. It is given in the proportion of one-third 
teaspoonful to a gallon of wnter. 

It maj" be laid doivn as a g'eneral principle for the contagious 
diseases of jioultiy that the value of a fowl is too small to 
pay for the time and labour expended on individual treatment. 
The aim of ever}' poultiy keeper must be the prevention and 
not the euro of contagious disease. Use high, well-drained, 
dean land for rearing young stock, and avoid overcrowding; 
keep all appliances thorouglih" clean; supply clean water in 
troughs in which it cannot be contaminated droppings. 

All newl}" purchased birds should be isolated for one month 
and observed frequent!}" during that period before introduction 
lo the healthy flock. Chickens under three months old should 
not be allowed in contact with adult fowls. 

When coccidiosis occurs the affected birds and those in con- 
tact w’ith them should not be moved to fresh ground. If the 
outbreak is not widespread it is probably best to destroy the 
survivors and disinfect the houses and runs. Contaminated 
runs should he treated with quicklime, dug up and re-limed 
and left vacant for one year* When this is not practicable the 
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runs should be sprayed with 5 per cent, commercial sulphuric 
acid and left vaca.nt for 14 days. This method is effective 
against the parasite but has the disadvantage of destroying all 
vegetation. 

^ m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Meetings of the Agricultural Wages Board were held on 
21st April and 5th May at Gwvdyr House Annexe, Whitehall, 

Farm Workers- I’-P-S'I- “‘“8 

• TIT Chairman in the absence of Lord Kenyon. 

Minimum ages, Board considered notifications from 

various Agricultural Wages Committees of resolutions fixing 
minimum and overtime rates of wages, and proceeded to make 
the following Orders carrying oul; the Committees’ decisions :— 

SerJcshire ,—From 27tli April to SOtli September, 1925, niinirniim 
rates of w^ages for female workers under 19 years of age, the rate 
in the case of workers aged 18 to 19 being 44-d. per hr. (Rates 
for female workers over 19 are already in o|)eration.) 

4Juniherland and Westmorland .—Minimum and overtime rates of 
wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female 
workers from 31st May (when the present Order expires) to 
22nd May, 1926, The new Order provides for an increase of 
Is. per week in the wages of workers hired on half-yearly or 
yearly engagements, and in the case of other male workers, an 
increase of Is. per week in winter and 2s. 6d. per week in summer. 
The rates in the case of male workers aged 21 and over will 
become, in the case of workers hired on half-yearly or yearly 
engagements 38s. per -week of customary hours (62 hr.), and 
in that of other male workers (other than casual ^vorkers) 31s- 
per \veek of 48 hr. in winter (1st November to the last day of 
February) and 32s. 6d. per week of 54 hr. in summer (remainder 
of the year). 

The Order also provides that wages for adult male workers 
in casual employment shall be 8d. per hr., and that the minimum 
\vage for female workers aged IS and over should be per hr. 

Uerh If shire .—Minimum and overtime rates of wages for female 
wmrkers from 11th May to 15tli December, 1925, the minimum 
rate in the case of such workers aged 18 and over being 5d. 
per hr., with overtime at 8d. per hr. for employment on Sundays. 

Dorset. —Special overtime rates of wages for employment on the hay 
and corn harvests in the present year, the rate in the case of 
male workers aged 21 and over being lOd. per hr. 

Durham .—From 14th May (when the present Order is due to expire) 
to 13th May, 1926. Continuation of existing rates except for 
an amendment by which the extra payment to horsemen of 21 
years and over who are not householders and are not boarded 
; and lodged by the employer is increased from Is. 10|d. to 3s. 6d. 

, ‘ , ner week. 
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]S]r.B,—In the case of male workers aged 21 and over the 
miniinuni rates fur tlie country are as lollows : — 

Horsemen: 32s. for 50 hrs* and any additional time spent in 
attention to horses, with an extra payment to such workers 
who are householders of 7s. per week, and to workers who are 
not householders and are not boarded and lodged by the employer 
of 3s. 6d. per week (as from 13th May). 

Stockmen and Shepherds: (a) Householders 43s. per week; 
(b) workers who are not householders and are not boarded and 
lodged by the employer 37s. lO^d. per week; (c) workers who 
are boarded and lodged 36s. ; the wages in each case to cover 
the hours customarily spent in. attention to stock. 

Other Adult Male Workers : 32s. per week of 50 hrs. 

II ere ford, —From 1st May (when the previous Order expires) to 
30fch April, 1926. The new Order fixes a special minimum rate 
for male workers aged 21 and over employed wholly or mainly as 
bailiffs, waggoneis, stockmen or shepherds of 36s, per week for 
all time necessarily spent in the immediate care of animals 
(not exceeding CO hours). The minimum rate for other classes 
of male workers aged 21 and over remains unchanged at 31s. per 
week of 48 his. in winter (November to February), and of 
54 hrs, in summer (remainder of year), and no change is made in 
the rates for younger male workers or for female workers, 

Kesievcn and Lhidsey ,—From 27th April to 15th February, 1926. 
Minimum rates of wages for male workers under 21 years of age 
employed wholly or mainly as waggoners, the rates for workers 
aged 20 and under 21 being 30s, per week of 48 hrs. in winter 
and 52 hrs, in summer with an additional payn ent of 7s. per 
week to cover time spent in connection with the care of horses. 

—Minimum rates on a similar basis aie already in 
force for waggoners aged 21 and over. 

Somerset, —From 27th April to 29th September, 1925. Overtime rates 
for male ivorkers and mini mum rates for female workers, the 
oveciinie rate for male workers aged 21 and over being T^d. 
per lir. for the first hour of overtime employment on week days 
and 9d. per hr. for subsequent weekly overtime employment and 
all employment on Sundays. The minimum rate fixed for female 
workei's aged 21 and over is 6d. per hr. 

Wiltshire, —From 27th April to 11th October, 1925. Hednetion of 
the minimum hourly rates of wages for female workers under 
18 years of age to 4^d. for workers aged 17 to 18, S^d. for 
workers aged IG to 17 ; 3d. for workers aged 15 to 16; and 2|d. 
for workers aged 14 to 15 years. 

Anglesey and Carnarvon. —Minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
from 14th May (when the present Order expires). 

The new Order continues the present rates unchanged, the 
rates being in the case of male workers aged 21 years and over 
(a) horsemen, cowmen, shepherds or hwsmyn (bailiffs) 35s, per 
week of 58 hrs. ; (b) other male workers 30s, per week of 50 hrs, 
and, in the case of female workers aged 18 and over, 6d. per hr. 
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X^enhigh cmd Flint .—From lltlr May to 15tli February^ 1926. 
Miniiiniro. and overtime rates of wages for female workers^ the 
miiiiimiii'i rate in the case , of such workers aged IS and oven 
being 5d» per hr., with overtime at 6^d. per hr. 

GlamoTriah :—From lltli May^ 1925, to 1st March, 1926. S|>ecial 
miniiTinm rates of wages for male -workers employed wholly or 
mainly as stockmen, cattlemen, cowmen, horsemen, shepherds on 
bailiffs, the rates being for -workers aged 21 and over 40s. per 
week of 60 hrs. The minimum rates for other classes of male 
workers and for female workers remain unchanged, being in the 
case of male workers aged 21 and over 37s. 6d. per week of 53 hrs. 
in summer (1st March to 31st October) and 51 his. in winter 
(remainder of the yeai")- 

Merioneth and Montgomery .—From 2nd May (when the pievious 
Order expires) to 1st May, 1926. The new Order increases the 
minimum rates of wages for male workers aged 21 and over by 
6d. per -week, the rates from the 2nd May being for stockmen, 
teamstei’s, carters or shepherds 34s, 6d. per week of 60 hrs. and 
for other adult male w'orkers 31s. 6d, per week of 54 hrs. The 
minimum rates for male workers under 21 years of age and for 
female ivorkers remain unchanged. 

Madnor and Brecon .—From 3rd May (when the previous Order 
expires) to 14th February, 1926. The weekly rate for male 
ivorkers aged 21 and over remains unchanged at 31s., but with 
variation in the number of hours in respect of which it is pay¬ 
able, the hours becoming 54 instead of 52 in summer 
(15th February to 14th October) and 48 instead of 50 in winter 
(rest of the year). 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application 
to the Ministry. 

^ 45 - ^ 5 ^ 


The Ministry has obtained from its Crop Eeporters returns 
of the number of goats in each parish in England and Wales. 


Goats in 
England and 
Wales • 


These returns show that the number of 
goats in January, 1925, was practically 
60,000. To some extent the returns were 
estimates, but as they were based on a con¬ 


siderable amount of local inquiry they may be taken as fairly 
reliable, and tlieir accuracy is corroborated from another source. 


While the Crop Reporters w-e>re collecting information on -wliicli 
to frame their estimates the Ministry asked members of the’ 
British Goat Society to furnish returns of the number of goats 
which they owned, and to give estimates of the number in their 
parishes or in adjoining parishes with which they were well 
acquainted. Estimates in respect of 1,000 parishes were obtained 
in this way and agreed very closely with those furnished by the 
Crop Eeporters for the same parishes. 

On the whole more goats are kept in the east and south-easf 
of England than in other parts of the country. The four 
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coLiiities in the largest numbers are kept are Essex. 

Norfolk, Hampshire and Durham, in each of which there were 
between 3,000 and 4,000 goats, Kent, Cambridge (including the 
Isle of Ely), Suffolli; and the West Riding of Yorkshire had 
between 2,000 and 8,000, and the Bast Riding of Yorkshire, 
Surrey, Sussex. Berkshire, Buckingham, Gloucester, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, Dorset, Devon. Yorkshire, N.R., Lancashire, Car¬ 
digan and Carmarthen had between 1,000 and 2,000. As re¬ 
gards Wales, the great bulk of the goats kept are in the south, 
nearly 5,000 being returned for the six southern counties against 
rather less than 1,000 in the north. 

.)• 1. 'if * ^ 


Plants 
into Canada. 


The Canadian Government have asked the ^Ministry to remind 
nurserymen and others eoneerned in this country that hay, straw 
... . or fodder must not be used as packing 

material for goods exported to Canada 
unless a certificate of sterilization, or an 
official certificate stating that the hay, 
straw or fodder came from an area free from foot-and-mouth 
disease, is attached to the container. The term “ fodder ” is 
interpreted in its widest sense and includes chaff, rice-hulls, 
buckwheat hulls and practically everything that might come into 
contact with live stock. 

Exporters of plants, bulbs, etc., to Canada are accordingly 
advised to pack their consignments only in such materials as 
clean sphagnum moss, excelsior, wood-wool, sha^dngs, sawdust, 
and similar materials. 


The Ministry understands that swan quills, the importation 
of wliich into the United Kingdom is j)rohibited bj'^ certain of 

ciw-iTi riiiin<s provisions of the Importation of 

• ** (Prohibition) Act. 1921, are 

required by makers of artists’ brushes and fishing tackle in 
this country. The quills are shed naturally once a year, and 
it is desirable that these supplies should be made available for 
manufacturing purposes. 

The Ministry would be glad to put any persons who have or 
may have supplies of such quills in touch with possible buyers. 
This can also be done in the case of goose, turkey and duck 
quills, the importation of which is not, however, prohibited. 
Letters should be addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, quoting 
Reference No. T.B. 185. 
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Large areas of land throughout the country are being planted 

with trees by the forestry Commission. This year between 

f« f 15,000 and 16,000 acres have been planted 

■^T titT ^ Ai and 80,000,000 young trees have been put 
Uew Woodlands. > > j & 


ground amid suitable conditions 
for growth and development. Next year the programme ex¬ 
tends to 18,000 fresh acres, and much of the land which is 
being dealt with in this way is situated in places frequented by 
tourists. It is hoped that everyone will realise that these new 
forest areas are public property and will help to protect and 
care for the young plantations and woods that they may grow 
into an asset of great importance to the nation. This is the 
intention with which these plantations are being made, for 
owing to the serious inroads made during the War into our 
supplies of grow-ing timber, our woods were sadly depleted. 

The greatest enemy is fire, and a carelessly dropped match 
or cigarette end may be the cause of widespread ruin and loss. 
Yoimg plantations are extraordinarily inflammable, and fires, 
although so easy to start, are extremely difficult to check and 
extinguish. Where a fire is lighted in the vicinity of any woods 
or plantations it is earnestly requested that great care should 
be exercised to put out the embers completely before the place 
is left. 


Broken glass is also a source of danger, for the pieces lie 
sometimes in a situation in which they focus the sun’s rays 
and act as a burning glass. Many destructive forest fires have 
been commenced in this way, and this is only one of the reasons 
why glass bottles should never be left strewn about or broken 
up out of doors. 

If all people wnll co-operate, the danger of forest fires is 
reduced enormously, and a little forethought is all that is neces¬ 
sary. The wnods wffiich will result from the efforts now being* 
put forth will be a grand legacy to the future, and a source of 
endless delight to lovers of the countryside and profit to the 
nation as the trees develop and mature. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


Foot-and-Moiitli Disease. There was no development of disease 
in the Wadsley Bridge outbreak and all restrictions in that district 
have been ivithdra-wn. The second outbreak referred to in the May 
issue of the Journal was confirmed on premises at Great Houghton, 
ll^orthampton, on 19th April. Disease was also confirmed on adjacent 
premises on BOth April, whilst other outbreaks occurred at Overstone, 
near Northampton, on 6th May, and at Dngby a day later, all the cases 
having an indirect connection. This has subsequently been reduced. 

The usual restrictions have been imposed in connection with these 
outbreaks. 
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An outbreak of disease also occurred at Hampton, near Malpas,. 
i iieshire, on 5th Hay, necessitating the application of lestrictioiis to 
an area 15 miles radms. 

Since 1st January, 1925, 21 outbreaks have occuried, in 9 counties^ 
invoJvmg the slaughter of TS4 cattle, 349 sheep, and 560 pigs, and the- 
payment of £80,152 in comiiensation. 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Profitable Bnsb Fruit Culture.— (J. W. Morton, F.IST.I. A.B., 
F.H.H.S, London: Ernest Benn, Limited. Price 2s. 6d.) This little 
book provides an. account of the cultivation under commercial condi¬ 
tions of -what are known as “ bush fruits,’’ i.e,, gooseberries, black, red 
and white currants, and raspberries. It is disappointing to find logan¬ 
berries, an established commeicial crop, omitted from a book of this 
nature. 

A chapter is devoted to each crop and is divided into sections deal¬ 
ing with soils, varieties, pruning, manuring, propagation, pests and 
diseases, and marketing. Two chapters are given to such subjects as 
summer pruning, biids, tools and implements, while the final division 
of the book consists of a useful calendar of operations. 

The sections dealing with cultural operations are representative of 
sound commercial practice. Those on manures are a little fragmentary 
in character. Some useful information is given in the sections dealing 
with varieties. In connection with raspberries no reference has been 
made to the widespread confusion of nomenclature, and that at least 
tlu'ee, if not more, distinct varieties are distributed as Baumforth’s 
Seedling, and similarly in regard to the Hornet variety. 

The statement, on page 6, that black currants be’'oiig to a separate 
family to red and white currants ” seems to be a misleading method of 
stating that the black, red and white currants are distinct species of 
one genus. That gooseberries are usually grown on a single stem will 
come as a surprise to Kentish growers, who have long been in favour 
of the stool bush system. True it is that the leg bushes are the most 
suitable for the high-class dessert varieties, which require hard pruning 
ill order to obtain quality, but most experienced growers will eschew 
this system where the main object is the production of green berries. 

The sections devoted to descriptions of pests and diseases are parti¬ 
cularly complete and some useful remedies are given. 

In his opening chapter the author lays emiibasis upon the import¬ 
ance of exercising care in the purchase of fresh stock when forming 
new plantations. He reiterates this when discussing the so-called 

reversion ” disease of black currants, and prospective growers of this 
crop will do well to take this advice to heart. 

Written in simple, colloquial language, this little book forms a 
useful guide to the cultivation of these crops and constitutes a fit 
companion volume to the rest of this series of practical handbooks 
issued by the publishers. 

Elements de Patholosrle V*eg‘etale Appliqnee a rAgronomie 
efc a la Sylviculture.—(E. Marchal. Gembloux: Jules Ducolet; 
and Paris: Libraire Agricole de la Maison Kustique. 1925.) This 
volume is the second of a series published under the auspices of the 
Riblioth^que Agronomique Beige, and designed to extend a knowdadge 
of the results of higher agricultural teaching and research in plant 
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and animal techiiologj to those %vho axe most directly concerned in 
the industry on its practical side. From this point of view^ therefore^ 
the book is to be looked upon as a more or less popular exposition of 
jiiodern x^^ant pathology. The author has for nearly thirty years held 
the position of State Piiytopathologist in Belgium, and should, there¬ 
fore, be well qualified to write with authority on the diseases of 
cultivated trees, -which commonly occur in that country. 

In addition he deals with some of the diseases of plants cultivated in 
the troxrics (Belgian Congo), such as those of cocoa, rubber, sugar cane 
. and cotton 

The book, of just over 300 pages, is divided into three parts. Part I, 
which occupies about five-sixths of the -whole, deals with diseases due 
to xxarasites of vegetable origin. In the first chapter the nature of 
parasitism itself is discussed and the legislative, cultural, prophy¬ 
lactic and therapeutic measures in general use are set forth. The 
second chajoter, a long one of over 200 pages, contains detailed descrip¬ 
tions of the diseases caused by bacteiua, slime-fungi, fungi, algse and 
lichens, and includes a short account of the chief phanerogamic para¬ 
sites, such as mistletoe, dodder, and so on. The diseases are arranged 
according to the parasites which cause them, and measures of control 
are suggested in each case. In chapter 3 some eight or nine pages are 
devoted to the subject of virus diseases, such as Leaf Boll and Mosaic 
in potato, Mosaic in tobacco and tomato, and the Sereh disease of sugar 
cane. So-called physiological diseases are treated of in Part II, where 
the effects of external factors, such as soil, heat, light, air, meteoric 
agencies, etc., on the health of the plant are rather briefly summarised. 
The thix'd Part consists of an analytical table or key in which, under 
the various hosts, brief descriptions are given, by the aid of which the 
chief diseases can be diagnosed in a preliminary way, and reference 
then made to the fuller descriptions in the body of the work. 

There ai^e about 150 illustrations, some original but others taken 
from various sources in Europe and America, some of them being from 
the English Ministry’s publications. Many of them are from half¬ 
tone blocks, but owing probably to the unsuitable character of the paper 
on which they are printed, the results often leave a good deal to be 
desired on the score of clarity. 

The book is, of course, not intended for advanced students and no 
references to literature are provided. 

It is interesting to find it stated that Wai-t Disease of the j>-dato 
has not yet been found in Belgium, although from a German source it 
has been suggested that it was present near Yxxres during the war. 
Onion Smut is rather rare and does little damage there, -whilst the 
reported existence in Belgium of Un^dothia parasitica, the fungus wdiich 
has almost; exteimiinated the S-iveet Chestnut in the eastern part of 
the United States, lias not been confirmed. 

Y’ear Book and Annual Report of the Essex County 
Farmers’ Uxiioii, 1925.—(Chelmsford, 2s. 6d. net.) This annual 
well maintains the high standard set by its edtior in previous years. 
In addition to all the information that an Essex farmer would expect 
to find in his year book, it contains a lai’ge number of excellent articles, 
which make up a volume that every farmer, in whatever part of the 
country he may live, would find one of the best half-crown’s worth lie 
uould hope to acquire. 

A very few of the articles can be mentioned here. The Hon. E. G. 
"Strutt, in The Future of Agriculture/’ by a brief survey of the trend 
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of wiieat and live stock prices appears to point to a prospect of better 
things to come for British agriculture. “ A Review of Agricultural 
Research/’ bj Professor Wood, describes briefly the large amount of 
research which lias been carried out since the war, with a few striking 
examples of results achieved. The manner in which research is really 
influencing the practical work of farmers is well suggested by this 
article. “ Prehistoric Crops/’ by Professor Sir R. H. Biflen, contains 
an interesting account of grain—wheat, barley, oats and beans—dug up 
in prehistoric villages in the West Country that were inhabited 2,000 
years ago, before the Roman occupation. Articles on Agricultural 
Education in Essex ” and “ The Work of the Oflicial Seed Testing 
Station ” show the useful work for agriculturists now being done 
respectively by a progressive County Council and a National Institu¬ 
tion. Yillage Life,” by the Countess of Warwick, and The 
Enclosures and their Bearing on Modem Problems/’ by J. L. Ham¬ 
mond, discuss similar problems of country life from different points of 
view and reach most stimulating conclusions. 

The last that can be mentioned here is an article on ” Poultry¬ 
keeping for the General Farm,” by C. A. Flatt, which mainly compares 
the advantages of egg production and the sale of pullets, both branches 
well adapted to the conditions of a genei'al farm, but the former requir¬ 
ing considerable capital expenditure for the profitable branch of winter 
egg produccion and the latter needing little capital. A large number of 
other articles which cannot be mentioned here are equally suggestive 
and will repay study by all farmers. 

^ ^ ^ % 
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.AgncHitore, Oesieml and Misceilaneous. 

Branson. E. C. —Farm Life Abroad : Field Letters from Germany, Den¬ 
mark and France. (310 pp.) University of North Carolina Press; 
London : Oxford University Press, 1924, 9s. [63 (43) (489) (44k] 

Dunlop, J. —Scotsmen Farming in England, (48 i^p.j Kilmarnock : 

Standard ” Printing Works, 1925. Is. Gd. [63(42}.] 

Farrow, E. P. —Plant Life on East Anglian Heaths : Observational and 
Experimental Studies of the Vegetation of Breckland. (118 pp. 4- 
xxiii pL) Cambridge : University Press, 1925, 7s. 6d. [58.19(42).] 

Rolfe, R. T. and Piolfe, F. IV .—The Romance of the Fungus World ; An 
Account of Fungus Life in its Numerous Guises both Real and Legen- 
[6?24 London : Chapman & Hall, 1925, 12s."6d. 

Sanson, J .>—La Provision dn Temps en Agriculture. (320 pp.) Paris : 
d. B. Baillifere, 1925. [551,5.] 

Crowtliefy C, —Some Problems in the Assessment of Residual Manurial 
Values of Feeding Stuffs and Fertilisers. (22 pp.) Reprint from 
The Journal of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, April, 
1925. [63.1624.] 

Foster, L. F .—Principles and Practice of Farm Book-Keeping : A Text- 
Book for Agricultural Students. (484 pp.) London : Gee & Co , 1925. 
15s. [657.]“ 

Field Crops. 

Paterson, W. G. R. (edit,). — Farm Crops. (Four volumes.) 

Vol. I. Grain Crops. (365 pp.) 

II. Root Crops. (313 pp.) 

HI. Pastures and Hay. (314 pp.) 
rV. Miscellaneous Crops. (323 pp.) 

London : Gresham Publishing Co., 1925, ^2 10s. the set, [63.3.] 
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Leeds University and the Yorkshire Council for AgTicultural JCducation, 
Bulletin 140 Tests of Varieties of Wheat at the Manor Barm, (rar- 
forth 3 and in the North and East Eidings of Yorkshire, 1922-24. (36 pp.) 
Leeds, 1925. [63*311-194.] ^ ^ ^ 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, —Bulletin Series H,_ No. 4 :—btumes 

cerning the Pollination, Fertilization and Breeding of Bed Clover^ by 
li, D, Williams. (oS pp.) Aberystwyth : University College of Wales.* 
1925, 3s. 6d. [63.33(6).] _ 

National Institute of AgTicultural Botany. —^Varieties^ of Potatoes, with 
their Synonyms, immune from and susceptible to \Yart Disease, tested, 
at the Potato Testing Station, Ormskirk, from 1915-1924. (31 pp.) 

Cambridge : Hefer, 1925, Is. 6d. [63.512-194.] 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing, 

Duke, IF.—Mushroom Culture. (88 pp.) London : Lockwood Press, 
1925. Is. [63.518.] 

California Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin 381 ;—'Groy^a’ng and 
Handling Asparagus Crowns. (34 pp.) Berkeley, 1924. [63.511.J 

TiirntfUlU d *—Fruit Growing Do's and Don’ts. (56 pp.) London 
Methuen, 1925, 23. 6d. [63.41.] 

Live Stock, 

Salop County CoimcH, —Leaflet 18 :—Beport on Pig Feeding Experiments^, 

* 1924. (,a) W'et versus Dry Feeding. 

(6) Whey versus Water. 

14 pp.) Shrewsbury, 1925. [63.64 : 043.] 

Dairying, 

World's Dairy Congress. —Proceedings of the World’s Dairy Congress,, 
October, 1928. Two volumes (1,600 pp.) Washington : Government 
Printing Office, 1924, 12.50. [63.70(06).] 

Leeds Uniiwrsity and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education .-— 
Bulletin 138 i—Dairv Farming on Arable Land. (54 pp.) Leeds, 
1925. [63.711.] 

¥eterinary Science. 

jMedical Besearch Council. —Special Beport Series No. 94 i—Tuberculin 
Tests in Cattle, with Special Beference to the Intradermai Test. 
(196 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1925, 3s. [614 : 54.] 

Poultry and Bees, 

Kentucky _ Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin 252 :—Calcium' 
YIetabolism in the Laying Hen. II. (36 pp.) Lexington, 1924. 

^ [63.651 : 043.] _ ^ s . 

Chattock, A. P.—On the Physics of Incubation. [Philosophic Transac¬ 
tions of the Boyal Society of London, Series B, vol. 213, pp. 397-450.] 
London : Harrison & Sons, 1925. [63.65(041).] 

S-nodgrass, R. E .—Anatomy and Physiology of the Honeybee. (342 pp.) 
New York and London : McGraw-Hill Publishing Go., 1925, 17s. 6d. 
[63.81.] 

Eccnomics. 

Cambridge School of Agriculture, Farm Economics Bran.ch.--An Economic 
and Financial Analysis of Fourteen East Anglian Farms in 1923-24, by 
J. A. Venn. (16 pp.) Cambridge, 1925. [838.1(42); 63.191.] 

Wright, IF., and Penty, A. J.—Agriculture and the Unemployed. (94 pp.) 

London: Labour Publishing Co., 1925, Is. [338.1(42); 358,9.] 

U.S. Departmerit of .4gr/ctJt/rrc.--Miscellaneous Circular 38 The Ac^ri- 
cultural Outlook for 1925. (24 pp.) Washington, 1925. [338.1(73).] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. —Miscellaneous Circular 35 Biblio¬ 
graphy on the Marketing of Agricultural Products. (56 pp.) Washing¬ 
ton, 1925, [381(01).] ^ V mg 
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THE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

IncoTpotaied hy Special Acts of Parliament for ihe purpose of 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND nnd OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

directors; 

Chauman: Colonel Q. L. COURTHOPE, M.P. 

CHARLE’i G BOLAM, Esq. CHARLES E. DASHWOOD, Esq. The Hon. CECIL T. PARKER. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD CL/HTOH. W. F. H. JEFFCQAT, Esq. A. f. POWELL, Esq. 

A. H. WHITE, Esq. 

The Company makes advances to Owners of Land for such Agricultural and Geneial Improve¬ 
ments as are approved hy the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, including THE EREOTIOH 
and IMPROVEMENT of FARM HOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES, V^ATER 
SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, &c. 

The outlay is charged on the property benefited and repaid hy way of Annuity spread over 
a fixed period not exceeding 40 yeais. 

The ADVANTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making improvements iindei the Company’s 
system are;— 

(1) The charge is for a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN by the Company. 

(2) The procedure is very simple as there is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE. 

(B) Advances can he made to either ABSOLUTE OWNERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 
ESTATES. 

(4) The charges in no way interfere with EXISTING MORTGAGES or OTHER INCUM¬ 
BRANCES on the property. 

The Committee on Agricultural Credit, whose Report was published on the 24th Februai*y, 1923 iCommand Paper 
No.lSlOI. state: ^'Applications for loans appear to receiie prompt attention, and no reasonable applications are I'efused. 
On the receipt of the Ministry’s certificate, money is advanced without delay, and, if necessary, dm mg the actual progress 
of ihe work.’* _ 

For full paiticulars as to Advances, apply to the Secretary, 

1, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l 


SANTONIN B.P.I4. 

THE ONLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR INTESTINAL WORMS, 

Recognised hy the Medical and Veteriuaryi Professions for nearly a century. 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY IN PRACTICE ;i 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS; 100% EFFEOTIVEr*'" 

WOBMS are a fertile source of disease amongst domestic animals. Ascarides are 
frequently responsible for lung trouble in pigs and ocher animals, and are certainly endowed 
with a greater capacity for harm than has hitherto been supposed. 

Free your stock from intestinal parasites by SANTONIN and note the improvement in 
their general condition, unthriftiness not traceable to specific infection is generally caused 
by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and iniurious in practice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is unique, there is no Santonin 
substitute known to science. 


'W O IVE S IB £313 

Containing* not less than 27o Santonin. 

FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

8, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Exclmiue official distributors of Santonin and Russian Wormseed to the whole world {for the U S^S.R.) 
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BREEDERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CATTLE 

SHORTHORNS. 

WBLBEOK HEED OF PEDiaEEB SHOETHORNS, the property of the Duke of Portland, K.G-. Xotmg Bulls and Heifers 
for sale, from the best strains.—Apply, Alex. Galbbaitb, Huncicoroft, Welheck, Worksop. 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVIRS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, GAMES.—Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. Over 150 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’ 
Families. Milk recorded daily and cliecked by Ministry of Agriculture Recorder. Champion Cow, Reserve Champion Bull, 100 
Guinea Challenge Cup, E.A.S.B., Derby; 2nd Milking Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves always for Sale. 

THE COUNTESS OP ONSLOW’S PEDIGREE MILK RECORDED GUERNSEY HERD.—Bulls for sale, of vnrions ages, prize¬ 
winning sires from dams on the Guernsey Society’s Advanced Register.—Apply MANAGER, Clandon PARK, NR. GLILDKORD. 


LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STAPLBFORD PARK HERD. A few young Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
milking strains only. Apply C, S. Haryey, Wymondhatn, Oakham. 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, GAMES.—Registered Herd of 130 head. Young Bulls from dams with good milk records 
generally for sale. 


PIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, Oamrs.—O ver 1,000 pigs bred annually. Breeding Stock live out in Large Gra^s Orchards. 
Stock Boars include Histon Wonder, Ist and Champion, Royal and Highland Shows, 1922 ; Spalding Kingmaker, 1st Royal 
and Peterborough Shows, 1922, and sire of numerous winners, including Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, 1922 ; Dalmeny 
Macbeth. 1st Highland and Edinburgh Shows, 1920, and own brother to 720-guinea Sow; Bourne Baron 3rd, 2nd R.A.S.E. 
Show, 1922 ; and Stetchworth Kitchener 4th, 2nd B.A.S.E. Show and 1st Royal Lancashire, 1921. Young Stock always for 
sale. Special quotations for boars suitable for crossing purposes. 

GRRENALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., C.V.O., WALTON HALL, WARRINGTON. The Walton and tVorsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Pigs, Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The OfiQce, Bridge House, Higher-Walton, Warrington. Station : Warrington. 

THE WARREN HERD OF PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE PIGS, the property of H. T. Williams, Esq.—Young Stock of the best 
strair^ for Sale, including a fine selection of in-pig Gilts.—Apply to Raymond Kebr ,Warren Home Farm,Broughton,OheBtor. 


MIDDLE WHITE. 

OHTVERS SONS, LTD,, HISTON, GAMES.—Select Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Cup for Best Middle White Pig at 
the Royal Show, 1019 and 1920 (won outright). Champion Boar, 1st and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, Derby ; Ist and 
2nd, Smithfield, 1921; 2 Firsts, Champion and Reserve Champion, Smithfield, 1922 ; 1st and Reserve Champion Boar anti Sow, 
Royal Show, Cambridge ; 1st and Champion Boar and Sow, Highland Show, Dumfries, 1922, and Inverness, 1923; Reserve 
Champion Boar and Sow, B.A.S.B. Show Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Counties Show, 1924. 1 oung Stock always for Sale, 

ERICA HERD OF MIDDLE WHITES. Carefully bred young stock on offer. Histon, Wharfdale and Norsbury Strains. 
Enquiries invited. A. Macpuerson Grant, Norsbury, Sutton Scotuey, Hants. 

RISINGHOLME HERD “MIDDLES” (also White-lops) Woodland bred 600 feet up. Prices low. ARCHIBALD Haet, 
Heathfield Tower, Sussex; 

STAPLEFORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
reasonable prices. C. S. Harvey, Wymondham, Oakham. 


LARGE BLACK. 

NEWHOHSE EBRD of Pedigree Large Black Pigs. Boars and Gilts from best strains.—ROBERT FORTUNE, Newhtuse, 
Oranleigh, Surrey. 


SMEEP. 

FINN, ARTHUR, WESTBROKE, Lydd, Kent. Oldest established flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Oharapiou Cup. Three 
times Reserve for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions. Inspection invited. 


POULTRY, 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, Cambs.— High-class Utility White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Light 
Sussex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading laying Competitions- Latest success— 
Gold Medal Duck Section in National Test, i'ggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free. 

MAJOR, ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years. Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, “England’s best 
, fewL^’ Prizesat all Shows, and exported all over the world. Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. each.—ARTHUR J. MAJOR, Ditton, 
. Langley, Bucks. 

OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWLS, strikingly handsome, exhlbitiOE birds, winners at all international shows ; Stags for crossing ; 
also Bantams, exquisite miniatures.—JOHN WATSON, J.P., Eden Mount, Kendal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOW, 12, Phoenix Place, London, W.O.l, Manufacturer of “Blows Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Filter Mediums^’" 
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F. HEWTHORN & CO. Ltd. 

—- Manufacturers of —— — - 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC., 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 

THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 

COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 

HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 

HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 

ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Prices and fzdlparticitlars on application. 


See om exhibit at the ihiee Counties 
Agiiciiltiiial Society Show, Heieloid , 
Essex Show at Eonifold , Royal 
Agiieultiiial Society Show at Chestei , 
Agiiciiltiiial Sliow, Glasgow, 
et( , etc 

DREW, CLARK 
LADDER OOMPY. 
LEYTON, E.10 

H ExEiliitors at Piiiicipal 
Agricultural and 
Horticultural Shows. 


Awarded Large Silver 
Cup, 3 Baiiksian Med¬ 
als, R H.S.K Shows. 


j w I \ Platfoim 


The “SCOTT” SILO 

OP 

Reintorced Concrete 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND PRICE. 

It IS the best and 
cheapest Ensilage 
st 01 e-house that has 
j-et been otfered. 

The «SC0TT’^ 
Sdo requires no 
maintenance: is 
proof against wind, 
storm, and verimn. 

lYe are now Agents 
for the 

“ PAPEC ” 



and stock all Spares. 
This Cutter is a little 
^ wonder; costs less 
money to run than 
other cutters, goes 
through more work, 
and does not choke. 


(ABEBDEBN) LIMITED, 
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dressing with Nitrate 
of Soda, 

It ensures a steady growth^, 
weight and quality. 

If you wiah to learn how to use it to the 
fullest advantage, write for special 
pamphletsi erUitled ** Farmer's Hand¬ 
book on the Use of Nitrate of Sodaf 
“ The Imprrmement of Pastures and 
Meadows/’ ** Catch Crops and Forage 
Crops,” 87ipplied gratis and post free by 
TEE CHILEAN NITRATE COM¬ 
MITTEE, Friars Home, New Broad 
Street, London, E.Q. 2. 







The Steel and Iron Preservatitfe 
PRICES: 

^ gall, tins - 3/- per tin 5 gall, drnms - 23/- per dram 
1 gall, tins - 5 - ,, 10 gall, drums - 40/- ,, 

40 gall casks - 3/3 per gall. 

Ho extra ckarge for Casks, Drums or other Packages 
(which are not retornabie). CARRIAGE PAID to 
your nearest station (in Great Britain) on all orders 
value £2 and over. 

JAS. ROSS & CO. 

FALKIRK 


Telemms; (Established 1845) 
Ross—Falkirk 


Telephone: 
Nos. 415—416 




Matchings, Weatherboards, Floorings, Battens, etc., sent Carriage Paid anywhere in England 
and Wales, If in doubt as to quantities required, send a rough sketch. We will work out the 
quantities required and give an estimate free of charge. We can land timber much cheaper 
than you can buy locally. No order too small or too large. 

Orders £1 and upicard carriage paid England and Oha7inel Islands. Orders £25 and vptoard 
delivered ly lorry up to 30 miles froni London. 

Size Price ijcr 100 ff. Size. Price per 100 ft. 

fin. X 1 in. Batmens . 2/- |in.X 4iTi. P.T.G-. Matching . 5/6 

4iii.x2in. .. 2/6 |m.x5in. 7/~ 

fin, x 2in. 3/S Jin. X Sin. 8/6 

2m. X lin. . ... 4/~ |m.x5in. 8/6 

2m. xl|in. .. ... .. 6/3 |m. xSim... . 10/6 

2in.x2m. . 8/- -gm.x6Jm, .. 11/3 

2in. xSin. 12/6 fin. X 4 in. 7/6 

6irr. Weatherboards, per IOC sq. ft. ... 17/- |in.x4m. 7/- 

7in. „ planed 18/6 |iti. x5ir>.. . 9/6 

|in. Flooring . 22/- |in. x b^in. . 10/6 

lin. „ ... .. 30/- |in. x6in. .. 11/6 

lin. „ . .. .. 27/6 |in. x 6in. Boards .. 7/6 

|m.x3in. P.T.G, Matching . 21/- |in. x6iu. 10/6 

Planed goofls guaranteed prepared from above dimensions. Eeally good 3-plywood, 15/- per 100 
sq. ft. VEBY GOOD FELT, 6/-per 15-yd. roll. Write for an estimate. I can quote favourably 
for any district. SPECIALLY SELECTED BATTENS at slight extra charge. 

FLEETWOOD JONES, IMPORTER 

(Proprietor of the Park Wharf), 

EVELYN STREET, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S.E.8 

Over 200 feet main road frontage. Phone: New Cross 1030 
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RABBITS, RATS j&c. | Dries Rick of Wet 

Grass or Cereals 


■ - 






EXTERMINATE by the 

“CLAYTON ” 

GASSIHG MACHINE 

Producing sulphurous gas of high strength. 
No danger to operator oi domestic anunals. 
Unlike Poisons, Virus and Trapping, it 
destroys not only the fully grown, but also 
the young m the nests. 

PRICE NOW REDUCED, 

CLAYTON FIRE EXTINBUISHING & DISINFECTING DO. LTD. 
SS, Craven. Street, Strand, liondon, W.C 2. 
(Ebssich & Campbell, 118, Queen St., Glasgow. 
Agents< W. 0. Day, Church House, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
( J F Cowan, M I N a ,lO, Queen s Ed ,'^Tiitley Bay 






USE MONKEY JACKS 

On any and every important estate 
this tool will prove a thoroughly sound 
investment. When grubbing trees and 
stumps it doubles the men*s capacity 
by tearing out the under roots. For log 
handling the Monkey Jack is at least 
three times faster than any other. A 
powerful, portable, reliable tool you 
really should have. 

SHALL WE SEND YOU A CATALOGUE? 
TREWHELtii BROS.» Pty., Ltd-, 
IS, Ifland Eoad, BIRMIIIGHAM. 


in one day in any weather by 
the new Crop-Drying Plant, 
Grass and Cereals are cut, 
carted, ricked, and dried in 
wettest weather without loss 
of quality. Thrashing can be 
done in a few days after 
cutting. 

GASCOIGNES 

are now offering their proved 
wonderfully successful 

CROP DRYER 

complete and ready for use. 
Demand is already big, so 
write at once for Booklet No. 
7, which tells all about the 
Crop Dryer, and is sent po§t 
free. 

THE GEO. H.GASCCIGNE CO .LTD. 

(A B.) 

LYNDFORD HOUSE* 
CASTLE STREET, 
READING, ENGLAND. 



'JM' ^ m m 

|iS|ipL.’:.nii,= 



f II For cheaper feed» mote milk and 
less worry install an EC-^onomHC 
Silo, Quickly and easily erected^ The 
proved most perfect Silo known 
Cows need plenty of water and often to 
give maximum of milkp therefore equip 
with EC~onom~JC Drinking Bowls, 
Cannot be fouled, give constant 
supply of water at right temperatura. 
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Feed your land with Lime. Here are six good 
reasons for applying Lime to your soil: — 

(i) If the soil is acid. ( 2 ) If sulphate of ammonia or super- : 
phosphate are used. ( 3 ) If the soil is clay and requires to | 
be made more open and friable. ( 4 ) If the tUth needs 
improving. ( 5 ) If there is “Fingerand Toe Disease” in ! 
turnips, or “Clover Sickness” is met with. ( 6 ) If peat | 
tends to form or the decomposition of organic matter in the 
soil is Incomplete. 

Lime can be applied in various ways, viz :— 
Burnt Lime : i - 2 tons per acre. 

Ground Carbonate of Lime : 2 - 3 tons per 
acre. 

Lime may be obtained as quick lime, either lump, 
ground or slaked, or in the form of ground chalk, 
ie., Carbonate of Lime. 

You cannot use too much Carbonate of Lime. It 
is easily assimilated in the soil and easy to handle. 
Make the test without delay. 

Orders executed promptly. 

DELIVERIES MADE BY TRACTOR OR MOTOR DIRECT TO FARMS 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF LIME WORKS. LOW PRICES GIVEN FOR 
HAULAGE. 

SZ go. 3 L.'X'X>. 

LIUS BUEirms. 

Lime Works : Head Office : 

Ooulsdou (L.B.S.aEy.) Victoria Wharf, Croydon. 


P}wm: PurkylO. 


Phone: CroydonllOi. 
Telegtmm: ^'Cement Croydon.^' 



We are always Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK. 

A Plentiful Supply of Churns. 
Regular Payments. 


UNITED DAIRIES (Iliolesale) LTD. 

34, Palace Coupt, Ba^swatep, 
LONDON, W,2. 

Telephone—4921 Park. 

Telegrams—^ Dairydom,” Hotting, London. 


PAWRRRIiiiHiliiliilitliitiliiiiilitlH 

I GROUND CLEARING j 

I with the aid of | 

lEXPLOSlVESl 

i Write for descriptive btwklet No 4, a 
§ post free on application to P 

I NOBEL INDUSTRIES LTD. I 

I NOBEL HOUSE. LONDON, S.W.i 1 





Fertilisers & Feeds 


Special Compounds for 

Winter Grassg Sprinjg: Corns lt0Ots» Stc* 


Su perphosphates 


Bone Meals 


Sulphate of Ammonia Castor Meals 


Nitrate of Soda 
Nitrate of Lime 
Ground Lime 
Basic Slag 


Rape Meals 
Pish Meals 
Potash Salts 
& other E'ertilisers. 


Linseed and Cotton Cakes, Decorticated Cotton 
Cakes and Meals, and other Feeds. 

Cloverj Gra,ss and' Hoot Boeds* 

Hy* RICHARDSON , & COMFY,, 
Skeld«rgate Bridge Works, YORK. 
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RICH, PRODUCTIVE SOIL, 
BUMPER CROPS! 
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ike best possible 
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A prepared to meet the special needs of a particular 
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NOTES FOR THE 

8 ot die Ministry's Benister 


MONTH. 

ot Uciky Cattle will he 


TOLIJIL 

publislieJ early in July and will contain particulars of cows 
recorded under tiie Mimstiy’s Scheme during the year ended 1st 
October, 1924. It is hoped that the alter¬ 
ations that have been made in the con¬ 
ditions of entry and in the arrangements for 
increase the value and usefulness of the 


to 


Register oi 
Dairy Cattle 

issue will tend 
Register. 

The principal modifications in regard to entry in and issue of 
the Register ai'e that entries are not now confined to cows in 
respect of whic'h certificates have been issued and applications for 
entry have been made by their owners, nor is any charge made 
for Toliime S to members of IMilk Recording Societies as has 
previously been the ease. The Register will be* issued free to 
them, and to many Agricultmai and other Societies and Insti¬ 
tutions interested in the Dairy Iiidiistxy, The sale price of the 
Register is only 1/-, and it can be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, at Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.G.2, 
or through any Bookseller. 

As a result of the imposition in 1921, on grounds of economy, 
of a charge of for a certificate, there has been a considerable 
decrease annually in the number of cows entered in the Register. 
There were only 1,821 entries in AMlume 7, and these did not 
include many of the high-yielding cows because they had not 
been certificated. 

Under the altered conditions of issue of Volume 8, particulars 
will be published of 5,000 of the cows recorded under the Min¬ 
istry’s Scheme which have the highest yields according to the 
standards prescribed for their breeds. 

These standards are as follows :— 

Friesian 

Ajnshire, Blue Albion, 

Lincoln Red Shorthorn, 

Red Poll, Shorthorn and Crossbred 
All other breeds or types 

(onsi) p. 6 /e, 4 . 8 , 000 . 7/25 m. & s. 


10,000 lb. 


} 


9,000 lb. 


8,000 lb. 
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Clean Milk Competitions. 


[July, 


Approximately 13,000 cows out of 138,000 recorded reached 
these, standards, but considerations of space and cost of publi¬ 
cation have prevented the inclusion of more than 5,000 of them 
in Volume 8. It is hoped, however, that it may be found pos¬ 
sible to increase the number of entries in future Volumes of the 
Register if financial conditions permit. 

Approximately 62 jier cent, of the cows entered in the Register 
are Shorthorns. With the exception of Priesians, which 
account for 17 per cent., no other breed is represented by more 
than 3 per cent. Of the 4,764 members who recorded during 
the year ended 1st October, 1924, approximately 41 per cent, 
own cows which appear in the Register. 

In addition to the entries of the cows mentioned the Register 
contains particulars of cows in re.speet of which Certificates of 
Merit have been issued, and of Pedigree Bulls whose dams and 
sires’ dams have reached the prescribed yields for their breeds. 

# lit # ^ ^ 


It is estimated that during the present year nearly 1,000 
dairy farmers mil take part in the clean milk competitions that 

Clean Milk organised by County Education 

„ .... Authorities under the guidance and with the 

ompe 1 ions. financial assistance of the Ministry. Thus, 
quite a number of producers will be engaged in paying special 
attention to their methods of milk production, stimulated bj' the 
hope of a challenge chid, or a medal or a certificate. 

The benefits of a clean milk competition are not limited to 
the gaining of awards. Their more permanent value is the 
educational work which the competition carries with it. Under 


the stimulus of the prospect of gaining a high place, producers 
lend a ready ear to the suggestions of dairy advisers and are 
brought face to face with the things that matter in clean milk 
production. Perhaps more important still, the milkers and 
other farm employees have their interest awakened, and acquire 
an enlightened outlook. 

The competitions consist in the taking of fair samples of the 
farmer’s milk at regular intervals, and the examination of these 
samples for bacterial content, keeping quality, fat and sediment; 
the equipment and condition of the cowhouse and milk-room are 
also taken into aecount, and surprise visits are made by the 
inspecting judges. The County Educational staff give advice 
throughout the competition, and periodical reports are issued to 
the competitors, giving counsel based on the results of examining 
samples tip to date. 
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The day of the public meeting at which the cup and other 
awards are distributed, is the gala day for a good many farmers 
in the neighbourhood, and those who are not fortunate enough 
to receive a certificate have at any rate the satisfaction that 
they can try again nest time, and that meanwhile, as all names 
in the competition are confidential, no publicity is given to 
any except the leading contestants. 

The benefits of these competitions may be briefly considered. 
First, as to the public. The competitions form one of the best 
means of bringing about an improvement in the cleanliness of 
the milk supply. If milk is clean, it is safer, sweeter, and in 
eveiy way more desirable. In this country much more milk 
ought to be consumed; the consumption is much greater in such 
countries as Denmark and the United States. One reason vrliy 
consumption of milk remains low is that consumers are suspicious 
of its cleanliness. There is an evei'-growing section of the com¬ 
munity prepared to pay a slightly better price for a cleaner 
article. Sometimes, the publicity that comes from taking a 
leading place in a competition maj’ in itself be sufi&cient to 
enable a producer to build up a retail trade amongst this class 
of consumer. More generally, he must first take out a Ministry 
of Health licence for the production of Grade A milk. Clean milk 
competitions have often been the means of showing farmers 
that they can produce milk of this standard solely by attention 
to details, and with little or no capital outlay on building or 
equipment. 

The Ministry would like to see this movement extend over 
every milk-producing area in the country. In localities where 
no competition is contemplated and where dairy farmers wish to 
have one. they should get their Union or Society to approach 
the Local Education Authority and ask for one. 

* # ^ ^ 


A sxjrTBMEKT is published in this issue of the Journal, p. 379, 
.showing the number and value of cattle, sheep, and swine ex¬ 
ported from Great Britain and Korthern Ireland for breeding 

purposes, and the countries to which they 
were sent, during the three months ending 
31st March, 1925. 

The tables which appear in the Monthly 
Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation give the figures for 
animals consigned to a few countries, classing the remainder 

A 2 


Export of 
Live Stock for 
Breeding. 
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BiBSidbntial College bor Land Woesbes. [^Jdly, 


under the heading “ other’ countries.” Since 1st April, 192S, 
however, the animals sent fi’oni Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land to the Irish Free State have been treated as exported and 
have been included in the figures for the ” other countries.” 
The result is that the ordinary commercial stock transactions 
which take place between this country and the Irish Free State 
are included with the export of high-class stock for breeding 
purposes. 

The Ministry will, therefore, in future publish quarterly in this 
•Journal, a table (compiled from figures supplied by the Customs 
and Excise Department) showing in as much detail as possible, 
the countries to which stock are exported, and the average de¬ 
clared value of the animals, giving separately the figures for 
those sent to the Irish Free State. 


An important judgment with reference to the Seeds Act was 
delivered by Judge Farrant at Peterborough on 31st March, in 
a case in which a farmer was sued for the price of some maple 

peas, and in which he set up the defence 
that the plaintiff had failed to deliver a 
statement in writing containing the pre¬ 
scribed particulars as to variety, percentage 
of germination, purity, etc.-, as required 
under the Seeds Act, and that the contract for the sale and pur¬ 
chase of the seed was therefore illegal and unenforceable. Judge 
Farrant decided that this defence was a sound one, and delivered 
judcrnient for the defendant with costs. 


Important 
Judgment with 
Eeference to the 
Seeds Act, 1920. 


* # ^ ^ -Mc- 


A RESIDENTIAL College for land workers, which has been con¬ 
stituted on a somewhat novel basis, has recently been opened in 

Worcestershire. The establishment of the 
college, which is to be known as “ Avon- 


A Eesidential 

CoUege for , .t 

Land Workers croft, has been made possible through the 

generosity of Mr. George Cadbury, who has 

presented to the Trustees tw’o houses, a bungalow and fourteen 

acres of fertile land at Offenham, on the Eiver Avon, near 


Evesham. 

The main purpose for which the school has been founded is 
that of providing education in the wider sense, and the curricu¬ 
lum is not limited to technical instruction of the type provided 
by the existing Farm Institutes established under the scheme of 
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the Ministry of Agriculture. The new college is closely allied 
with “ Firoroft,” a residential college for workers at Bourne- 
ville, Birmingham, founded in 1909. This college has succeeded 
in dereloping personality to a remarkable degree in the course 
of three or even two terms of study along broad humane lines. 
“ Avoncroft ” is primarily intended to extend the same oppor¬ 
tunity to the rural worker. 

The college course, which will consist of two terms of about 
eleven weeks each extending from October to March, with a short 
vacation at Christmas, seeks to give the student a broad, general 
outline of modern history, literature, economies, sociology 
and thought, with particular reference to rural conditions 
and rural applications. Practical instruction will also be given 
with the object of introducing the student to the most modern 
methods of small farming, together with the various sciences 
upon which they are grounded. A library of text books and 
reference books is being provided, so that the students may have 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with books of the type 
which will be of use to them in their after life. Instruction 
will be given in carpentry and the care of agricultural machinery, 
and certain home industries, such as basket-making and hurdle- 
making, may also be taught. 

Visits will be paid to research and demonstration stations, with 
the object of widening the interest of the students and bringing 
them into contact with those whose business it is to investigate 
agricultural problems and furnish advice. Ultimately it may he 
possible to arrange for tours to other parts of the British Isles 
and abroad for the study of special agricultural conditions. The 
social life of the students will also be provided for; a workshop 
and gymnasium have been constructed and provision is made for 
games. 

The proposed curriculum includes English language and litera¬ 
ture, history and economics with special reference to agriculture, 
agricultural sciences, farm accounts and costings, agricultural 
organisation, practical work in workshops and forge, and six 
hours a week farm practice and gardening. 

Mr. F. M. H. Holman, M.A., has been appointed warden and 
will lecture on cultural subjects. He will be assisted by lecturers 
with practical experience. 

Residential accommodation will be provided for from twelve 
to fifteen students (16 to 18 years of age) and the fee covering 
residence, board and tuition will be ^20 for one term or £36 for 
two consecutive terms. 
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Bbitish Delegation. 


[July, 


Several bursaries have already been ofEered towards the fees 
of students staying two terms, and these will be awarded by the 
Committee to suitable applicants in cases of special merit. 

The Wai-den, Avoncroft, Offenham, near Evesham, will be 
glad to answer inquiries and to arrange for interviews with any 
who are specially interested in the scheme. 

• 5 ^- ^ - 35 ^ ^ ^ 


As the Wild Onion {Allium mneale, L.) is troublesome on a 
field at the University Farm, Cambridge, it has been decided 
■ io lay down some experiments in the hope 
of arriving at an economic method of 
eliminating this troublesome weed on heavy clay. 

The importance of gaining the benefit of farmers’ experience 
and observation before designing the experiment is fully recog¬ 
nised. Amongst the suggestions which have already been 
collected are the following points;— 

(1) Drainage. 

(2) Heavy manuring -with dung. 

(3) A succession of fallow crops. 

(4) A succession of spring planted crops. 

(5) Bare fallowing commencing by autumn ploughing. 

(6) Tillage during frost. 

If any reader of this note can suggest other methods which 
he believes to be successful in dealing with this weed, 
Mr. A. Amos, Director, University Farm, Huntingdon Eoad, 
Cambridge, will be glad to hear from him, with the object of 
incorporating suggestions in the experiments. 


A SHORT progjramme of the International Congress at Warsaw 
in June, 1925, appeared in this Journal, May, 1925, p. 189. 
^ ... , „ , .. A delegation from this country attended 

^ Congress, and consisted oi Sir 

tTT m ^ Daniel Hall, Chief Scientific Adviser to 

Warsaw Oongress. Agiiculture, Mr. Dan 

Crawford and Mr. E. W. Langford (National Farmers’ Union), 
Mr. Alfred Wood (British Sugar Beet Growers’ Association), 
and Col. Meysey Thompson. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN RELATION 
TO THE COMMUNITY.-'- 

SiE Daniel Hall, K.C.B., LL.D., 

Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture and 

Fisheries. 

It is a common reproach that agriculturists have not made 
the same use of science as have those engaged in the other great 
industries—that farming is still a rule-of-thumb process carried 
out by methods which have their origin in the dark backward 
and abyss of time. In some respects this is indeed true. One 
has only to read Cato or Columella to realise that the Italian 
peasant of to-day is working and hving in very much the same 
way as his Eoman forbears, and even the more highly organised 
fai-ming of Great Britain or Denmark or Holland is carrying on 
many of the essential operations of cultivation on lines that were 
laid down by the first gi-eat civilisers—the Bomans. It is easy 
in fact to trace modern agriculture to a Boman ancestry; in 
Britain, for example, by the transplantation from the fifteenth 
century onwards of the traditions and practices that persisted 
through the Dark Ages in the Loiv Countries. 

None the less progress has taken place and scientific develop¬ 
ment is going on. Under medieeval systems of agiiculture the 
yield from England’s land was of the order of six to eight 
bushels of wheat to the acre. The enclosure of common lands, 
the introduction of a recuperative clover crop into the rotation 
and of forage crops like turnips for the winter feeding of cattle 
and the making of farmyard manure, the return to Eoman 
methods, in fact, raised the level of production to about twenty 
bushels of wheat per acre. This w'as about the average when 
agricultural science dawned nearly a hundred years ago—say 
about 1840, when Liebig exposed his theory of plant nutrition 
and Lawes began his experiments at Eothamsted. Growing 
scientific knowledge and the intreduction of fertilisers raised 
the level of English production by 50 per cent, during the next 
generation, so that by 1870 the average yield of wheat per acre 
in England had become thirty-two bushels. At that level it 
has more or less remained down to the present day because a 
new factor then came into play, the importation of cheap wheat 
through the opening up of the Middle West of the United 
States, and of Argentina and Australia. The economic factors 

* An address delivered before the Graduate School ot the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 26tb Januaij, 1925. Reproduced from Science^ 17th 
April, 1925. 
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of gold scarcity and rising costs of labour eo-operated to limit 
the profit attached to high farming: the English farmer had 
to cheapen his production and lower his standard so that he 
only obtains the same yield to-day, though the acreage under 
wheat has shrunk on to the better land. Latterly we have seen 
the yield creeping up a little through the introduction of heavier 
cropping wheats—the products of scientific research. 

In other directions there has been progress. The intro¬ 
duction of the self-binder alone has meant great economies in 
man power. I estimate that by the use of machinery in one way 
or another English farming, with an equal or greater output, 
employs some 25 per cent, less labour than it did fifty years ago. 
Cattle feeding is more economic. Breeding for early maturity, 
better adjustment of rations either for meat or milk production, 
have ail tended to a cheaper output. There is still an immense 
margin for improvement. From scientific experiments one 
may calculate with some degree of confidence how much meat 
and milk a given quantity of fodder of one kind or another 
ought to yield. Yet when in the dark days of the war we took 
stock of our resources of cattle food, because tonnage could no 
longer be spared for aught but human food, soldiers or muni¬ 
tions, it was estimated that in the five years before the war 
the farmers of the United Kingdom at large only realised one- 
third of the meat and milk that was theoretically possible from 
the fodder that had been then available. 

Disease amongst animals is another field in which research 
has not been idle; enormous savings have been eliected in the 
average efficiency of our flocks and herds. Yet last year Great 
Britain had to pay a bill of approximately f 20,000,000 to stamp 
out foot-and-mouth disease, and tins was compensation only fox- 
slaughtered animals and took no account of the losses the 
farmers endured by the break-up of their businesses. 

Gi-eat are the achievements and still greater the possibilities 
of agricultural research, but we mixst recognise that there are 
limitations to the effect of science upon agriculture which do 
not hold for the other industries. In the first place, in agri¬ 
culture we are dealing with a living organism and the amount 
of control that we have obtained over plant or animal, over 
that stubborn essence we call life, is far less than we can 
exercise over inanimate nature, over iron or cement, over even 
the ether or the atom. When we attack vital problems we 
find that we cannot speed up processes or enlarge the unit in 
the way we can deal with the dynamo or spinning frame. It 
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still takes the wheat plant sis or nine months to develop, and 
cows bring forth their calves neither more quickly nor more 
numerously for us than they did for Abraham. We see no 
way of growing three or four crops a year under temperate 
climatic conditions. The organisms we are dealing with will 
go through their cycle and you cannot hurry them. When 
you start hustling you find you let in secondary troubles of 
all sorts. 

These limitations lie in the nature of things, and though on 
looking back we can count up the immense advances that 
agriculture owes to the application of knowledge we must not 
hope for sudden developments or revolutionary changes such 
as have been seen in flying or wireless telegraphy. In fact, 
for the time being I am bound to say that agriculture is 
actually suffering fi-om the rapid developments and scientifle 
achievements that have distinguished other industries. I say 
this advisedly and most solemnly. Agriculture is the funda¬ 
mental industry, because w^e must all be fed, and yet you 
cannot point to any ];)art of the world where agricultural wealth 
is being turned out and find the producers in a flourishing 
condition. 

The rewards in agriculture, whether to the capitalist entre¬ 
preneur or to the labouring man. are not commensurate with 
those obtainable in industry or commerce, and so men are 
being di*awn away to the towns and capital is being diverted 
from the farms. The movement is one common to all 
civilised countries, its sources are social as wnll as economic. 
The lure of the town has been secular, but modern facilities 
of communication and transport have given it a range of action 
hitherto unknown; yet it cannot go on for ever, for the world 
must be fed. One must interpret the steady rise of food prices 
which has marked this century, a rise now being resumed after 
the excessive fluctuations caused by the war, as evidence that 
we are approaching a limitation to the development of the 
towns because there is not food enough to go round. 

The old economists would see a simple solution to this 
impasse; prices of food have only to rise suflotciently and men 
will be attracted back to the land in order to secure the profits 
it promises—the balance will be restored. But, looking baok 
historically, has this ever happened? I can find no example 
of an urban population migrating into the country. If the 
countryside does replenish itself in men it is by breeding and 
by finding space in the country for the country bred. The 
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great increase in the food supplies of the world the last half 
century has witnessed has been due to' the inew countries 
becoming accessible, whereby opportunities were given to the 
rural population to put their sons on new land. But that process 
is nearly at an end, there are no longer the great vacant areas 
waiting for men. 

Are we not to look for progress in another direction; can we 
not so intensify the farming of our existing land by taking 
advantage of science, machinery and organisation that agri¬ 
cultural production will become an industry capable of comp'Cting 
against other industries for men and capital? It was by a 
process of this sort, by enclosing the common lands and building 
up small capitalist businesses, that Britain succeeded a century 
and a half ago in meeting the needs of a population which was 
then beginning to expand as the industrial age approached. 
Our businesses have remained small, ■ too small to be efficient 
to-day perhaps, and I can point to few examples of large scale 
industrial farming in successful operation. 

In fact, though I pin my faith to big business on the land as 
necessary to the future production of food in order to meet the 
growth of cities, I am bound to say that the current seems 
sweeping in the other direction. Agricultural businesses, such 
as w6 have, find it difficult to pay the wages that will retain 
men on the land, with all its disadvantages of quietness and 
lack of amusement. Social and economic motives in our 
country are working towai'ds the break-up of farming businesses 
into single-man or rather family farms, and similar forces have 
been even more powerfully at work in Continental countries in 
dividing up the land. The desire of men for independence, the 
determination to call no man master, the innate feeling among 
country folk that a man has a right to a bit of land of his 
own as he has a right to vote or to a soul of his own, makes 
in many countries the single-man holding a burning political 
question. And the man is ready to pay—to pay in labour, in 
days that endure from dawn to dark, in days that include the 
hours of his wife and children, in toil as against the regular 
pace of a factory, for the privilege of being a landowner. 

But I doubt whether the process is fundamentally economic. 
Farming may become immediately more intensive when a great 
estate is cut up into small holdings, but the community so 
created becomes an unprogressive one, little fitted to take 
advantage of modern science, modem machinery, modern 
organisation. It is fundamentally uneconomic because it is 
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employing more men than are necessary to produce the food on 
which the community can be supported. I conceive it to be 
possible for 15 per cent, of the working population to be able to 
produce the necessary food for the rest of the nation, and the 
larger the margin that remains after this prime task has been 
performed of men who can be making boots and clothes, houses 
and motor ears, the greater the divisible wealth of the com¬ 
munity. 

But the only hope I can see at present for large-scale pro¬ 
duction, for organized industry on the land, lies in the advances 
that science can make. It is research alone that will enable 
the big agricultural business to compete with the excessive labour 
of the one man farm, to pay wages and give conditions of life 
to its ■workmen equal to those prevailing in the urban industries. 
It becomes then a matter of the first iixiport to the growth of 
civilization itself, not merely to agriculture, that agricultural 
research should be encouraged. 

We may consider research from two points of view. In the 
first place, it is an intellectual affair carried out by the individual 
in response to the insatiable curiosity of the mind about its sur¬ 
roundings and its own existence. As such, it proceeds from an 
artistic impulse, it is not under conti’ol and it is not amenable to 
considerations of utility. Just as some men must write poems 
or paint or make music, as other men find themselves compelled 
to speculate, to become philosophers or metaphysicians, so simi¬ 
larly the class of men w’-e are considering must investigate nature. 

The passion to do this is part of the man’s make-up and 
cannot be created by any act of will on Ms pirt. I may remind 
yon of the s*ovt of the old school-fellow who met Dr. Johnson 
at the height of his fame. “ Doctor,” he said, “ I have often 
tried to become a philosopher myself, but cheerfulness will keep 
breaking in.” And as a man cannot deny himself a desire 
to investigate so he is not drawn to investigation by any ulterior 
motive. 

I may take an illustration in the science of astronomy His- 
toi'ically the study of the stars would appear to have had its be- 
erinnings in the search for useful knowledge. In the early 
civilisation of Egj^pt it was necessary to find out a means of de¬ 
termining exactly the length of the year and the recurrence of 
the seasons. Later on the delusive promises of astrology led to 
further observation, and as we know, the first organised obser¬ 
vatories were built for the service oi the sailor for the drawing np 
of what we call a nautical almanac. But these prime neeessi- 
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ties were easily satisfied and the real science of astronomy cannot 
for the last hundred years have served any useful purpose to 
any man. None the less, the development of the science and 
the foundation of observatories has proceeded at a greater pace 
than ever before, purely in response to the universal feeling of 
curiosity. Oddly, enough, this kind of knowledge has proved 
itself singularly attractive to the American millionaire, who has 
latterly been the great founder of observatories. Indeed the 
uselessness of astronomy is to many people one of its great 
attractions. A great astronomer once said to me, “ One advan¬ 
tage T enjoy is that my science cannot make money for any¬ 
body. At least no merchant traffics in my heart.” We may 
parallel this feeling with the remark of some noble lord who 
was being congratulated on his elevation to the Garter, ” The 
best of the Garter is that it implies no damned nonsense about 
merit.” ■ 

Ee.search again possesses this quality in common with what are 
usually callecl the arts—-its characteristic mental process is in¬ 
tuition. When we were students we used to be told that the 
two processes of thought by which science proceeded were de¬ 
duction and induction. It was pointed out that the barrenness 
of the mediaeval schoolmen was due to the fact that they worked 
by deduction alone from imperfect premises. Bacon became the 
father of modern science by recalling it to induction and to the 
painful collection of facts. Bacon’s apothegm was recalled, 
“ Hypotheses non fingo,” and it was suggested that the method 
of science was to collect an assemblage of facts and put them into 
.®ome kind of sorting machine, whereupon a theory will emerge. 
However, a little examination of the actual histoi'y of discovery 
soon shows that it does not proceed in such a fashion. The 
function of facts is to provide tests for your hypotheses, but you 
cannot begin to collect the facts unless yon have a preliminary 
hypothesis. 

Let me take an example in the science of meteorology. Eor 
generations people made observations of the weather, set down 
the records of temperature, rainfall, barometric height and so 
forth. Nothing whatever came of these facts until in the study 
one or two workers evolved from their own consciousness the 
theory of the cyclone. Induction in fact failed. Bacon’s other 
great catchword, “ Experimentum erucis,” showed that he really 
had a better appreciation of the true processes of science, and the 
really beneficial influence he exerted upon the early science of the 
seventeenth century was that he directed men’s attention to 
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esperiinent and to the mechanic arts as the sources of knowledge. 
To come back to our text, neither induction nor deduction com¬ 
plete the story of the mental processes by which investigation 
proceeds. We now realize a third category in the shape of 
intuition, the power of seizing the truth by a sudden flash of 
illumination. Indeed, the great discoverer may be a man in 
whom what is commonly called the scientific habit of mind is 
imperfectly developed. He may not be severely logical, meth¬ 
odical in his arrangement of facts, meticulous in accepting deduc¬ 
tions. 

As a recent example we may instance the late Sir William 
Crookes, whose marvellous discoveries certainly did not proceed 
by a prcce=s of minute but steady accretions from known foun¬ 
dations. By a sudden jump of mind he invented the radiometer, 
regarding which his explanations were mistaken, but his intui¬ 
tion led him from this point on to the whole gamut of high 
vacuum discovery which has resulted in such developments as 
the Rontgen rays, the elucidation of the structure of the atom, 
wireless telephony, etc. Sir William Ramsay provides another 
instance. In the eighteenth century Cavendish had noted that 
after removing all the oxygen and nitrogen from air a small 
residuum was left uncombined. In true scientific spirit he puts 
this down to the inevitable errors of the experiment. But work¬ 
ing on the same track and worrying over the discrepancy between 
the atomic weights of nitrogen from'* different sources, Ramsay’s 
intuition led him on to the discovery of argon and the range of 
new light elements. 

So far I have only been considering research from its intel¬ 
lectual side as a response to man’s curiosity, but the nineteenth 
century proved it had also a practical side inasmuch as it led 
to an enormously increased control over the forces of nature. 
I need not sing the j^raises of what has been effected by steam, 
by electricity, by modern medicine: willy nilly the results are 
being incorporated into our daily life. Research leads to effi¬ 
ciency, and efficiency is a means of making money. The modem 
State must cultivate research if it is to become efficient and 
survive in the world’s competition; hence all are agreed now 
on the endowment of research, and since in farming there are 
no great business corporations, agricultural research must for 
many years to come be maintained by the State. 

If, then, research is to become of such importance to the 
State, it behoves us to ensiire conditions for the research worker 
under which discoveries are likely to he produced. To do this 
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properly we must understand the psychology of the investigator. 
If it is true that research, like art, grows by a process of intui¬ 
tion, we can no more organize it into existence than we can 
organize the output of poetry. Nor are we likely to obtain it by a 
system of prizes, of rewards, commensurate to those obtained in 
the great professions, in industry or commerce. What we can do 
is to contrive sheltered places in our community in which research 
workers can live. We cannot guarantee results, but we may 
wait in faith because, as we have said, the impulse to make dis¬ 
coveries is fundamental in man’s mind. Now the sheltered 
places in which the research worker can live are the universities. 

One last word, the State must have research in order to obtain 
efficiency, but does mankind really care about efficiency? At 
bottom man does not, he wants to “ loaf and possess his soul.” 
Efficiency is a beautiful word, but efficiency to what end? If 
pursued for its own sake it may become a curse. Many people 
have vivid recollections of the "sufferings they endured under a 
really efficient parent in an efficient household. I, myself, am 
officially engaged in promoting efficiency, in bringing up the effi¬ 
cient farmer and in insuring the efficient use of the land. But 
I cannot help having a great deal of sympathy with the old- 
fashioned farmer, who is content with what the land brings him, 
who is making his living but not worrying overmuch about 
making money. He is often inefficient, but again he is often 
a very worthy human being-. 

To take another illustration, I have a vivid recollection years 
ago of a little piece of swampy meadow, half encircled by a brook, 
wijich after other wanderings found its v/ay into the Thames. 
There was a patch of reeds and willows, an old salley garden, 
where the reed warbler swung her nest and flitted through the 
tangled herbage. The wet meadow itself was starred over in 
August with Grass of Parnassus. Tt was indeed one of the 
most southern bolds of that flower of the cool northern hillsides. 
Well, the efficient man came along, saw his opportunity, grubbed 
up the willows and laid out the meadow in watercress beds. 
He is a benefactor of his kind and has caused millions of blades 
of an edible kind to grow where there was none before; but I 
have a sore spot in ray heart for tbe vanished warblers and the 
lost Grass of Parnassus. I fear, however, that the pursuit of 
efficiency is one of those contradictory elements in man’s make- 
iip that won’t let him rest, that is always urging him against 
his will towards further attainment. What a dreary prospect 
if it only results in adding an ever greater and greateV popula- 
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tion to a world always working harder and harder! Is there 
any way out of this impasse? I can only again suggest the 
kindly force of that (dher element in the texture of men’s minds, 
the passion for artistic expression. The winds of beauty come 
and go, but as they rustle through the tree of life, among the 
dropping leaves that are ourselves, men will cease from their toil 
to listen and pause to retell in song or story, in paint or stone, 
the message they bring. 

^ m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

MOLE DRAINING BY DIRECT HAULAGE. 

Thompson Close, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Ftsheries. 

No season has shown so clearly as the last winter, with its 
continuous heavy rainfall, how many acres of land needs atten¬ 
tion to be given to field drainage. Whatever may be our view 
of the best method to employ, it is quite certain that for all 
practical purposes we must rule out tile-draining (or pipe-drain¬ 
ing) as being impossibly expensive, since the cost to-day would 
in many cases amount to nearly as much as the land is worth. 
There are %'^arious other methods which it is j)ossible to employ, 
but they entail trenching, and, even if the cost of tiles is saved, 
as may be the case with bush-draining, the expense of the 
trench alone is, broadly speaking, jprohibitive. The one remain¬ 
ing method which is available to the heavy-land farmer is mole 
draining. 

It should be stated at the outset that it is useless contem¬ 
plating the employment of this method unless there is a clay 
subsoil, but since most of tlie land needing under-draining is 
land with a clay soil, there are few cases where this method is 
not effective. In other eases the trouble may be traced to 
defective outfalls, or a pan : and in either ease the remedy must 
be sought in other directions. 

Mole draining is by no means a new idea. The new factor 
which has created fresh interest in the system is the intro¬ 
duction of the tracFor-drawn machine. Mole draining has been, 
for many years, performed by horses, and by steam-cable sets. 
There may still be seen at work examples of the old capstan 
liorse gear, and though the process is excessively slow, the 
results are excellent. There are still lying about on farms 
other old ploughs intended to be drawn direct by 8 or 10 horses, 
but this system is both expensive and unsatisfactory, since it 
is very diflacult to get a beam of more than 3 or 4 horses to 
pull in unison 
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The steam-cable system has been employed for many years 
and has drained a great many acres with excellent results, 
but it is not always available, as, for example, in some parts 
of the west of England, while, however excellent the work per¬ 
formed, it costs more than most farmers care to pay. This is 
almost inevitable, since two engines and four or five men are 
considered necessary. 

The cost of mole draining depends upon three factors; the 
diameter of the mole, the depth of the mole and (when reckoned 
by the acre) the distance between each drain. The draught of 
the plough obviously increases with the size of the drain—a 
2|- in. mole requires much less pow^er than a in. mole, 
probably about half. Similarly, every inch in depth greatly 
increases the resistance, and consequently the power required. 
As the distance between each drain is increased so the cost 
of draining a field is reduced, and it is the practice of farmers 
when employing steam tackle not to require the drains to be 
close together. In this way the cost per acre may be kept at 
a comparatively low figure, but the draining may be relatively 
inefficient. 

If we had sufficient knowledge of the laws governing the 
percolation of water through the soil and subsoil, we could 
probably work out fairly exactly a formula which would show 
how to produce a given effect (in this case, drawing off the 
surface water) by varying the diameter, depth and width of the 
moles. We have not this precise knowledge, but we know, as 
the result of trial, that a number of small moles comparatively 
shallow but close together will drain a field more effectively 
than a smaller number of larger and deeper moles. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that, apart from draining the land, the 
disturbance of turf in the process of drawing moles undoubtedly 
improves grassland; and when mole drains are close together 
the turf of the whole field is effectively dealt with. 

At this point we must introduce another factor which has a 
bearing on the relative efficiency of the system. Many of the. 
older moles with a bore of 3 to in. diameter have lasted 
for 30 or 40 years. When spread over so long a time the actual 
cost is very much reduced : and it might well be argued that, 
if moles of large bore at a considerable depth have lasted so 
long, we should be very cautious in adopting a newer system, 
however cheap it may be. It is, of course, true that if mole 
drains are made too shallow the soil in which they are drawn 
may not be solid clay, and hence the moles wdl not stand, or. 
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even if it is clay, pressure from above may crush, them. By 
practical expeiience, however, it has been found that moles 
made at 16 in. or 18 in. depth are perfectly formed and from their 
appearance show every sign of lasting. 

Tractor Mole Ploughs.—The first effective tractor mole 
plough was introduced by Messrs. F. B. Wells and Sons of 
Welwyn, The head of the firm had had a lifetime’s experience 
of steam-cable work, and the tractor-mole plough was designed 
to meet the normal conditions of farming practice. The imple¬ 
ment consists of a main frame to which the coulter and a. 
cartridge with a 2^ in. bore are attached: two floating wheels 
carry the beam when thrown out of operation : when at work 
the beam rests on two skids fixed at either end. A disc coulter 
cuts the turf in advance of the main coulter. A hand-lever 
enables the cartridge to enter the ground automatically at an- 
angle and to be pulled horizontal as the tractor proceeds : this- 
obviates the necessity for digging entrance holes for the^ 
cartridge as with the earlier t 3 ipes of horse and steam-mole 
ploughs; when the end of the drain is reached a spring catch 
is released and the cartridge automatically rises to the surface. 
The implement is made in several sizes and the lightest machine 
has a 2 in. bore. 

Machines of similar type have been introduced by other 
firms, notably by Messrs. Martin and Sons of Stamford. The 
implement made by this firm is rather more elaborate and is 
fitted with a self-lifting device, which enables it to be operated 
by the tractor-driver. To enable this machine to be operated 
by the lighter type of tractor such as the Austin or Fordson, a 
furrow is first drawn: a sliding plate, attached to the rear of 
machine, is let down to the bottom of the furrow and the mole 
is drawn at, say. a foot below the plough sole but 18 in. below 
fbe surface of the -field. 

The type of tractor required depends upon the draught of the 
mole-plough, which as already stated varies with the size of the 
cartridge and the depth of the drain. It is useless to have a 
tractor which by reason of its small power cannot cope with the 
task. It is equally important that the travelling wheels shall 
be fitted with strakes or, preferably, spuds, which will grip the 
ground without digging in. If a tractor of sufficient power is 
provided and attention is given to the adhesion of the wheels, 
the work can be done speedily, efficiently and cheaply. About- 
800 chains of drain can be made in a day of 10 hours, using- 
not more than 10 gallons of fuel- 
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OoimectioJi with Main Drains.—In laying out the drains 
each field must be considered individually : regard must be had 
to its fall, to the position of the outfalls, and to the existence of 
ridge-and-furrow. The cheapest method where the field is level 
and fails into an open ditch, is to back the mole-plough into 
the ditch and work up to the top of the field : the only additional 
cost is involved in inserting a 2 in. pipe at' the end of each mole 
on the ditch bank to prevent closing up by the treading of cattle. 
Where the ground is not level or there Is no open ditch main 
drains or grips must be cut on the lines corresponding as closely 
as possible to the natural drainage of the field and the moles 
led into them either herring-bone fashion or in parallel. The 
main drains should be cut after the moles have been made, 
otherwise the tractor passing over causes the walls of the trench 
to cave in. 

The main drains should, if possible, be piped: if this cannot 
be done, on the score of expense, brushwood or clinker may 
be used with good results, which will continue for many years. 
Even where pipes are used, a layer of clinker or brushwood 
should be placed on top. If this is done and the main drain 
kept free, moles can, if necessary, be re-drawn at an interval 
of years without disturbing the main drain. The cost of making 
main drains depends upon so many factors that no precise 
figures can be given : it is, however, a comparatively simple 
matter for a farmer to work out the probable cost in any given 
circumstances. 

A number of mechanical devices are available for cutting 
main drains. The Eevolt Excavator is the cheapest, and in 
expert hands under suitable soil conditions will make an excellent 
job. A detailed description of this, and of other excavating 
machines, has already appeared in this Journal (February. 1920). 

Mole draining should be performed between the months of 
October and May, since the wetter the ground the easier the 
work : but it must be remembered that when water stands upon 
the ground, wheel adhesion is likely to be seriously affected. 
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THE REVIVAL OF FLAX GROWING IN 

ENGLAND. 

Fi;AX is one of the oldest cultivated crops in the countijL In 
tlie middle ages there were very few districts in which flax was 
not grown, and subsequently manufactured into linen to meet 
local requirements. Flax continued to be so grown until the 
eighteenth century, and although the home manufacture of linen 
gradually decayed, largely because of the introduction of cheap 
calico, the crop was still widely, though not extensively, culti¬ 
vated throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. Then 
the cutting off of the greater part of the supplies of raw cotton 
as a result of the American Civil War stimulated the production 
of flax. The fibre, of course, was no longer required for home 
consumption, but to meet the factory demand. The area under 
flax gradnaliy increased in Great Britain imtil it reached a total 
of about 24.000 acres in 1870. In that year 7,000 acres were 
arown in Ynrlrshire, nearly 3,000 in each of the counties of 
T incoln and ‘-'uffulk. l.SOO in Norfolk. 1,200 acres in Cambridge. 
1.100 acres hi SoTuerset and 830 in Dorset. In Scotland 
000 acres wein giovn in the two counties of Fife and Stirling 
and 4U0 acres in Ayr and Lanark. A large proportion of this 
ai-oa V. 1 S grc'wn for Ihiseed. but not less than half was probably 
.;rown for fibre. Afrer 1870 the decline in the cultivation of 
flax V IS rapid. In 1871 it had fallen to a little over 17,000 acres, 
in 1881 to 0 “00 acres, in 1891 to less than 2.000 acres, in 
1901 (iOO acie-!, and in 1911 it was less than 500 acres. 

Assistance o£ the Development Commission.—In 1911 
Dr. J. Y. Fyre ts appointed by the DeA’^elopmeiit Com¬ 
missioners to report upon the possibility, both from the scientific 
and practical point (.1 vieAV, of reviving the flax and hemp indus¬ 
tries in Groat Britain. Dr. Fyre examined the methods followed 
in all the chief flax-pi-oducing countries of Europe, and in his 
rej^ort he came to the conclusion that no difficulty was to be 
apprehended in raising good crops of flax in Great Britain, but 
that the management of the fibre processes, especially those cf 
retting and scutching, could not be worked well into the routine 
of farm operations. It w'as recommended, therefore, that the 
possibility of centralising the processes of fibre separation, while 
leaving to the farmer the task of growing the crop, should be 
put to the practical test, and that two experimental factories 
should be established in suitable districts. 
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It is, of course, obvious from the figures mentioned that, 
unless the farmer has the stimulus of very high prices, he 
will not undertake the cultivation of a difficult crop which 
involves the manufacture of fibre. The point to be determined, 
therefore, was whether, when the obligation to manufacture the 
fibre was removed, the farmer would take kindly to this crop, 
which, from a broad standpoint, seemed a valuable one to the 
agriculturist and one that should lead to the establishment of 
rural industries and give rise to considerable local employment. 

Experimental Work.—^Dr. Eyre’s recommendations were 
favoured with the approval of the Development Commissioners, 
and early in 1913 the British Flax and Hemp Growers’ Society 
was formed under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
1893, to carry out the proposals that had been made. The 
University of Leeds provided technical assistance for the 
work in Yorkshire. In the same year experimental stations 
were established at Yeovil and at Selby and continued to be 
operated until the winter of 1917-18. During that period 
the acreage of flax grown and handled under the scheme 
increased from about 100 to 500 acres. The work of these five 
years showed definitely that a better strain of flax than that 
commercially available was required, since a crop yielding a 
better retain to the farmer and a better fibre to the user would 
provide a much needed stimulus to the industry. A further 
point which emerged was that greater knowledge of the retting 
process was highly desirable in order that it could be efficiently 
controlled. Work was done upon both problems, as well as on 
that of the manurial dressings of the crop. The most important 
result was the production of strains of improved seed which 
held out promise of heavier and lietter crops in the future. 

Flax Growing during the War Period.—The necessities of 
war cut right across this development work. The cessation of 
snpplies from Europe gave rise to a demand for 10,000 acres of 
flax to be sown in England, primarily to provide seed for sowing 
in Ireland, but also to provide additional fibre for the manufac¬ 
ture of aeroplane cloth. The small experimental scheme was 
wound up, and the flax-growing industry entered on a period 
of war-time expansion and post-war collapse. The story is 
generally familiar. At the time of the Armistice in November, 
1918, a Flax Production Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
set up to organise flax growing, owned or had contracts for straw 
representing close upon ^£500,000- In view of the high prices 
ruling for flax products it seemed likely that the industry might 
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eptablish itself on the comparatively large scale to whieli it 
had then grown and that it should be possible to dispose of the 
factories as going concerns. But when in 1920 the various 
Government factories were laassing or had passed into private 
ownership a heavy slump in the linen trade made it impossible 
to conduct them at a profit. As a result only tv?o factories are 
now operating, one in Yorkshire and one at Bunford, near 
Y'eovil. Meanwhile, the production of flax had increased to 
18,000 acres in 1918 and 1919. and 22,000 acres in 1920. ISTearly 
6,000 acres were still under flax in 1924, but the greater part 
was being grown for seed and not for the fibre. 

Imports and Home Supplies.—This country is very neail\ 
concerned with the production of flax. In the ten years before 
the war the total imj)orts into the United Kingdom of flax varied 
from 62,000 to 87,000 tons a year. The imports of tow varied 
from 16,000 to 20,000 tons. In 1922 31,000 tons of flax and 
8,500 tons of tow wnre imported. Home supplies of flax are 
derived almost wholly from Ireland. Before the war they 
amounted to 10,000 tons and upwards to 15,000 tons of flax 
and tow annually. In 1923 the Irish production fell to about 
4,800 tons, but by 1923 it had again increased to about 8,500 
tons. At the present time foreign supplies are extremely uncer¬ 
tain, and the textile machinei’y in this country is half idle. At 
the same time it is quite possible to grow excellent crops in this 
country as well as in some parts of the Empii-e overseas. 

A New Strain of Flax.—A further important consideration 
is that a new strain of flax of much promise has been evolved. 
The need for conserving and bulking the seed of this new strain, 
which is known as led to arrangements being made 

between the Linen Industry Eesearch Association, the Imperial 
Govei-nment and the Government of Northern Ireland, by which 
the factories at Bunford and Lopen in the Yeovil district were 
taken over by the Association last year for the specific purpose 
of bulking the seed. Since then a strong Committee of the 
Board of Trade, under the Chairmanship of Sir Frank Warner, 
has been considering what steps can be taken to bring about the 
growing of flax seed and flax in the United Kingdom on a com¬ 
mercial scale. 

In an Interim Report" dealing with the matters of most 
urgent importance, the Committee has reported that the growth 
of flax seed and flax on a commercial scale is dependent upon 
the development of new strains of pedigree seed. The position 

* Board of Trad? : Committee on Flax Seed and Flax Tirrowing in the 
United Kingdom. Interim Eeport : Flax Seed. 1925, Price Gd. net. 
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is complicated by the fact that the Irish flax grower has not 
made a practice of saving seed from his crop. The climate of 
Ireland is not favourable to the ripening of seed, and the method 
of treatment there adopted has called for the pulling of the flax 
before the seed is ripe, and immediate retting without the 
recovery of such seed as has been produced. Consequently the 
Irish grower has been dependent upon seed imported from 
Holland and other continental sources. 

On the other hand, seed can be grown and recovered in 
Somerset (as in other parts of Great Britain), and it is here 
that factory facilities are available which would enable the 
farmers to grow flax, while at the same time providing for ret¬ 
ting to be centralised. 

The Committee in effect recommends a return to the policy 
pursued before and in the early years of the war. In view of 
the prejudice created by the failure of the companies which took 
over the Government factories from the Flax Production Branch, 
there is no prospect of this work being undertaken in the ordinary 
way of business, and the Committee therefore recommends 
special Government assistance. It proposes that the two 
factories at Bunford and Lopen should be taken over by an 
appropriate body and contracts made wdth farmers for the pro¬ 
duction of seed and fibre. In the view of the Committee it 
should be possible for these factories to be working at their full 
eapaciiT in 19-26: after which seed should be available for sale 
in Northern Ireland, Scotland, the Dominions and Colonies. 
The seed, after being placed on the market, would be multiplied 
furtlier by private c-nterpidse: but the Committee thinks it 
essential that the factories should be retained permanentlv as a 
source of supply of mother seed, thus maintaining a continual 
supply of pedigree seed for distribution. 

The Government have adopted genei'ally the recommendations 
of the Committee, and without binding themselves to continuing 
in the business for more than a brief period of yeai's, have 
arranged for the acquisition of the two factories and for the 
constitution of a Society, not trading for profit, under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1898. Contracts for 
growing flax have already been made with farmers; there has 
been no break with the activities of the Linen Industry Eesearch 
Association; and the work is developing in the way forecast by 
the Committee. 

It is too early yet to say what success will attend the efforts 
of the Flax Industry Development Society. It is composed 
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principally of business men who are anxious and determined to 
make a commercial success of the venture. The Government, 
for its part, expects to recover the money invested and, when the 
time is ripe, to place the business on an ordinary commercial 
basis. Should anticipations be realised, we should see estab¬ 
lished in England a seed-growing business supplying flax seed 
of a quality never hitherto put on the market, and a great exten¬ 
sion of the area of flax grown for fibre in all parts of the British 
Isles and in other parts of the Empire. At the same time the 
Briri'-ti linen industry would have an assured supply of superior 
fibre which should place it on a permanent basis of prosperity. 

In this enterprise there are associated the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of Northern Ireland, manufactureis 
and glowers. The Linen Industry Research Association is 
intimately concerned with what is essentially a development of 
its own work, and the new Society will work in close relation 
with the older body. The work of the Society should nut, there¬ 
fore. tail for lack of technical guidance. 

What it is essential to understand is, that the scheme h 
primalilv one for supjphing seed of superior equality and thereby 
proiiding the basis for the development of an existing industry. 
It is not a project for large scale manufacturing and trading. 
Obviously the success of the scheme depend • upon the con¬ 
tinued demand for fibre of high quality—of which there should 
be no doubt—and to no less a degree upon the willingness of 
the farmer to grow’ flax. This he undoubtedly will do if the 
price is right, and if a solution is found for the pinblem of 
relieving him of the fibre processes. The present scheme aims 
at ensuring a fibre of high quality and, therefore, of ready 
demand at a good price, and it provides facilities for retting 
and scutching flax locally grown. A system such as this holds 
out the best promise for reviving flax-growung in this country. 
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' ■ AGRICULTURAL COSTINGS IN 

SWITZERLAND AND DENMARK. 

A. G. Exjston, D.Sc., 

Department of Agriculture, Leeds University. 

I.—SWITZEELAND. 

In 1924, the writer was granted a Travelling Beseareh Fellow¬ 
ship by the Ministry of Agricnltnre and Fisheries for the purpose 
of studying agricultural eo-operation and costings in Switzerland 
and Denmark. In this article, a summary is given of some of his 
impressions of the costing work in Switzerland. Denmark will 
be dealt with in Part II. 

While in the ■work of Dr. Laur and his capable assistants at 
Brugg there is much to admire and much to imitate, one could 
not help feeling that in some respects at all events they might 
learn from us. In England, in Yorkshire at all events, the system 
-of agricultural costings adopted has been built up on service 
to the individual 'farmer concerned, and the results obtained from 
a careful study of the accounts have been utilised largely as an 
aid to farm management. If English workers have erred in 
emphasising, possibly too strongly, the practical and utilitarian 
side of farm accounts, there is no doubt that in Switzerland and, 
to a less extent in Denmark, workers have erred in the other 
direction, and their point of view has been political and social 
rather than individualistic. 

Eealising that if a national agricultural policy were to be 
obtained in Switzerland, it was no use going to the Government 
or to the country with generalities. Dr. Ernest Laur, the well- 
known economist and secretary of the Union Paysans Suisses, 
has been engaged since 1901 in patiently, laboriously and 
systematically collecting and airanging statistical data taken 
from the carefully kept books of some four hundred farmers, 
whose accounts have been supervised through the Union. 

The value of these trustworthy data has been inestimable, not 
only to the agricultural industry, but to the country as a whole, 
for on its e-vudenee, and the lessons to be derived from it, a 
national agricultural policy has been built up, which has kept 
the land under the plough, made the growing of wheat still a 
paying proposition, safeguarded the agricultural industry, and 
made it possible for the producer of milk to obtain from 70 to 
75 per cent, of the price paid by the consuming public. 

The accounts of the farms supervised by Dr. Laur are kept 
•on the “ extensive ” rather than the “ intensive ” system. The 
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book-keeping system adopted is made as simple as possible, but 
sufficiently accurate to provide reliable figures; no attempt is 
made to estimate the cost of production of each branch of the 
farm work, as this might necessitate too complicated a system of 
accountancy for the farmer who does his own book-keeping. 
Receipts and payments are entered in a detailed cash book, and 
records are made of all pa 5 'ments in kind made by the farm to 
the household, or of any such payments made by the farm to 
the staff. A detailed valuation is made at the beginning and 
end of the year. Prom the study of the records so obtained, 
a large amount of valuable information can be extracted, particu¬ 
larly if, with the object of framing a national agricultural policy, 
it is imperative to know exactly how the industry as a whole is 
standing. 

Thus, the yearly variations in the labour bill, the total working 
expenses and gross and net returns when expressed on the basis 
of unit of area, and particularly the net returns when expressed 
as a percentage of capital invested, as determined by Dr. Laur 
form very interesting reading. 

TABLE I. 

Swiss Results on 6,057 Holding’s. 

[ Net j 
, Retiirnsi 

Not Hetiiru® j as per i Total Capital 
per acre cent, of per acre 
i capital j 
I mvestocli 
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During the War period both labour and other working costs 
increased considerably, labour costs reaching their maximum 
in 1920, and the total working costs in 1921. There was a sharp 
rise in prices in 1918, causing the net return to the producer to 
Jump up to 15 per cent, on the capital invested. With an 
intimate knowledge of the agricultural conditions, it was an easy 
thing to adjust, fix and control prices on a reasonable and Just 
basis, with the result that during the four War years, 1915-1918, 
the farmers’ net returns averaged only 9.84 per cent., and there 
was no very great and abnormal rise in the cost of living. After 
the War, came the slump and the agricultural crisis; but a 


Year Labour Bill Gross Output! 

per acre i per acre , pe^acre 
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crisis easily tided over. In 1922 there was a loss of 1.6 per cent, 
on the capital invested—our results in Yorkshire showed an 
average loss of 17.7 per cent, during that year, and a loss of 
more than one quarter of the farmers’ capital in the two big 
years of the slump. In Switzerland there was no big inflation 
during the War, and in consequence no big deflation afterwards. 

Possibly it may be urged that the “ extensive ” system of 
costings is of more value from the national than from the 
individual standpoint, but it certainly has its advantages, and 
while we in England would be very ill advised to cut down in 
any way the “ intensive ” system we have adopted, it certainly 
does seem to the vu'iter to be desirable to undertake in addition 
a simpler “ extensive ” system, modified more or less on the 
methods of Dr. Laur. 

Although Swiss records go back to 1901 and relate to some 
6,000 holdings, only six farms, as far as the writer could see, 
are being at the present time completely costed. While, there¬ 
fore, the position of the industry as a whole is known, very little 
detailed information is available as to the costs of production of 
the various farm crops and produce, still less as to the factors 
which influence the varying costs of production on different farms. 

The farms can be and are classified according to the different 
systems of farming adopted and according to the size of the 
holding, so that information is readily available as to how 
far the size of the holding is a factor influencing its efficiency; 
and as to the type of farm which at the present time is giving 
the best financial return. 

Switzerland 'is essentially a country of small holdings, more 
than 83 per cent, of the holdings being under 10 hectares, or 
25 acres, and these holdings include 54 per cent, of the cultivated 
area of the country, if forests and pasturage are disregarded. 


TABLE II. 
Swiss Results. 


Size of Holding 
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JDr. Laur’s results show that in spite of the high gross output 
from the holdings under 12^ acres their high capitalisation and 
high labour and other production costs were instrumental in 
reducing the average net profits obtained on them to less than 
3 per cent, on the capital outlay, as compared with more than 
per cent, on the holdings of more than 74 acres; from which 
it would appear that the efficiency of the normal holding increases 
with its size, certainly up to 75 acres. There is a very marked 
falling off in efficiency as the holding falls below 30 acres. 

hfo one going over the average Swiss holding could fail to be 
struck with the size and equipment of the buildings, especially 
in comparison with the size of the farm. Nearly every farm is 
equipped with either a “ bridge formation,” so commonly met 
with in Scandinavia, or some form of elevator so as to avoid the 
labour of pitching. Every farm has its liquid manure tank and 
pump, and in a large number of cases pipes are laid on from the 
tank to the fields, and the liquid manure sprayed on to the 
meadow land by means of a force pump at the holding. In one 
ease, from the holding down in the valley, liquid manure was 
being pumped on to the Alpine grazing land above. While the 
figures available make it difficult to see how far this heavy expen¬ 
diture on buildings and equipment is justified by results, some 
idea of the way in which the farms are being handicapped by 
having to carry so large a proportion of dead stock, can he 
obtained from a study of one farm of about 35 acres, more than 
30 of which were under grass. 

TABLE III. 

Capital. 


In^e^ted ia , Total, \ Per Aoip. Percent, 
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,0 
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0 

0 
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It will be seen that the farm was carrying in the form of un¬ 
productive capital (buildings, implements and machinery) a dead 
weight of more than £71 per acre, representing 51 per cent, of 
the total capital, and that the buildings, implements and 
machinery on the farm were approximately one and a half times 
the value of the land itself. 

(To he concluded.) 
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LUPINS AND LIGHT LAND. 

A. W. Oldebshaw, B.Sc. (Bdin.), N.D.A., 
Agricultural Organiser for East Suffolk. 

In this Journal foi* January, 1920, p. 982, a short account of 
the value of the lupin to the British farmer was given by the 
writer, this being a resume of a paper read at the British 
Association in 1919. Since then much interest has been taken 
in the subject and enquiries have been dealt with from various 
parts of England, Scotland and New Zealand. 

It was pointed out in the paper above mentioned that lupins 
are very valuable amongst cultivated plants in that they may 
be grown with the greatest ease on the poorest of light land, 
and that they greatly enrich such land in vegetable matter and 
nitrogen. At the present time the economic problems con¬ 
nected with the poor light land of this country are quite as 
urgent as they w^ere in 1920. Large areas of such land are 
being abandoned as unprofitable for cultivation. Land of this 
type will not grow grass satisfactorily, except in districts of 
heavy rainfall—Whence the problem is not one of arable versus 
grass, but of arable versus practically derelict land. Sandy 
soil which will grow fair crops if under a carefully thought out 
rotation of light land plants, will, if allowed to go down to 
grass, produce food worth only a few shillings an acre annually. 

Continental Work upon Lupins. —Great interest is taken in 
lupin growing upon the Continent of Europe, especially in 
Germany and Holland. In the former country there exists an 
“ Association for encouraging Lupin Cultivation,” which has 
done much to call the attention of the agricultural community 
to the importance of lupin growing on light land. The valuable 
work done by Dr. Schultz, at Lupitz, in improving a poor 
sandy soil by means of lupins was referred to in this Journal, 
January, 1920. 

Dr. Baessler, at Kummerow, found that ploughing in lupins 
more than doubled the crop of rye. In western Bohemia 
perennial lupins, when planted with forest trees have been 
found to benefit the growth of the trees greatly during the 
first ten years after planting. 

At the Janikow starch factory in Pomerania experiments 
were conducted in 1920, with a view to discovering a satis¬ 
factory method of removing the poison from lupin grain, four 
processes being tried. In the report it is stated that lupins 
which have had the poison removed comstitute an excellent 
food for man and beast. 
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At the pig feeding station at Huhlsdorf, feeding experiments 
with pigs of all ages have been conducted with lupins. YelloVv’ 
lupins were softened for 12 hours in hot water, in a special 
steamer, then steamed for 1 hour and afterwards washed for 
24 hours in several changes of water. The resulting lupins, 
from which the poison had been extracted, were mixed with 
steamed potatoes and the cold mixture was given to the pigs, 
ad lih.. with very favourable results. 

Experiments on the digestibility of several lupin products, 
after their bitterness had been removed, were conducted during 
1920-21 at the Wtirtemburg Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Hohenheim. The lupins had been rendered free of bitter¬ 
ness by Prof. Bergell’s method, using common salt. 

The conclusion was reached that lupin products, deprived 
of their bitter flavour, form an excellent protein feed, which 
can be easily kept for a long time, is very digestible both for 
ruminants and swine, and is almost equal to soy cake in 
favouring the secretion of milk. The writer is indebted to 
Mr. E. I. Eobson, M.A., for pointing out to him the very 
numerous references to the value of lupins in classical literature. 
The writings of Pliny, Columella, Palladius, Theophrastus 
and others contain observations v?^hich show that the value of 
the lupin was thoroughly understood in ancient times. 

Cultivation.—For those who have no previous experience of 
lupin growing the following brief notes may be of use :— 

Lupins are very similar in cultural treatment to spring 
beaus: they are, however, unsuited for growing on heavy land. 
The land is ploughed, cleaned if necessary, and the seed drilled 
at the rale of If to 2 bushels per acre. The rows may be the 
same di.stance apart as with spring beans. When grown for 
seed they are best sown on very poor light land, as under such 
conditions they ripen better than on good land, and they 
should, if possible, be sown in April, If sown in hfarch there 
is danger from frost, while if sowm in May the seed may not 
ripen very well. If .sown for green manuring or for folding 
with sheep they may be sown any time up to the middle, or 
even the end of July. 

Lupins may be horse-hoed, as with spring beans—often, 
however, this operation is omitted. In fact the land on which 
lupins are grown is so poor that usually the minimum of 
expense on tillage operations is incurred. The only further 
cultivation is to plough the crop in, or to plough the land after 
folding. Where the seed is harvested ‘ the' crop is cut with’ 
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the binder or side delivery* machine (the spiny pods of the 
lupins are hard on the binder canvases) and harvested exactly 
as spring beans. 

The price of lupin .seed, owing to the limited market, is 
subject to rather violent fluctuations. In February, 1925, 
growers were able to obtain from 5s. to 6s. a bu.shel for a useful 
.sample. The yield varies from 20 to 30 bushels per acre, which 
is quite good considering the extremely poor land upon which 
lupins are grown. 

Effect of the G-rowth of Lupins upon the Land. —The 

remarkably good result of a crop of lupins upon the fertility of 
the land w'as discussed in the previous article referred to. 
This beneficial effect is recognised by Suffolk light land fai'mer.s. 
In one case, on the farm of Mr. A. K. Rope, Leiston, Suffolk, 
it was found that a better oat crop followed where lupins were 
folded, than where they were harvested for seed. 

On the farm of Mr. H. C. Boggis, at Easton Barents, 
South wold, the writer found that oats after lupins folded with 
sheep, did not give quite such a good crop as oats after lupins 
ploughed in green, when the whole bulk was available for .soil 
improvement. Where the crop is folded with sheep, a good 
deal of the organic matter will disappear, being consumed by 
the sheep, but probably a considerable proportion of the nitro¬ 
gen contained in the crop will be absorbed into the soil in the 
dung and urine of the animals. 

Where the crop is harvested for seed much leaf and root 
residue is left upon the land. This is, however, very much le.s.s 
in bulk than the green material ploughed under where the crop 
is grown for gueen manuring. Where the seed is haiu'ested the 
stems and pods of the lujiiris go to enrich the farmyard iiiamue 
heap and so are not lost to the farm. It is recognised by all 
that whether the crop is harvested, or ploughed in green, tlie 
soil is greatly enriched in organic matter and nitrogen. In 
Nottinghamshii-e, Dowling* has conducted field trials to test the 
effect of lupins upon succeeding crops. In one case lupins were 
compared with buckwheat, both crops being ploughed in green. 

The lupins grew luxuriantly and kept the weeds down, 
w’hilst the buckwheat was practically smothered out by spurrey. 
Black winter oats were sown soon after ploughing the lupins 
and buckwheat in, and in the following year were harvested 
separately. 

* Report on Field Experiments, 1921 and 1922, Notts Education Committee. 
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The oats after lupins yielded qr. per acre—those after 
buckwheat yielded only IJ qr. per acre. 

The following year a portion of the lupined area was sown 
with turnips without any manure of any kind and gave a crop 
of tons per acre. The report states that it was a foregone 
conclusion that had turnips been sown without manure in an 
unlupined area there would have been no crop to speak of. 

Suitable Climate and Soil Conditions. —As with all other 
ciops, a sufficient supply of moistui'e to geiminate the seed 
IS necessary with lupins. When the crop is sown in April, 
for seed production, there is usually enough moisture present 
for this purpose. When the crop is grown for seed production 
a fair rainfall is beneficial during the summer, hut too much 
rain delays the ripening of the seed, and may cause the harvest 
to be too late, especially on good land. When the crops is grovn 
for green manuring or for folding, the seed is usually sown in 
INIay, June or July, and as the soils on which lupins are grown 
are usually veiy light, and retain moisture tery badly, there is 
in some seasons, especially in the diy Eastern counties, some 
danger that there may not be enough moisture present to ger¬ 
minate the seed. Provided there is enough moisture for this 
the crop makes a fair grow'th under rather dry conditions. 
Should there be an ample rainfall, as was the case in 1924, 
very luxuriant growth will result, so that an enormous crop 
of green stuff is obtained. 

As has been previously* mentioned lupins will thrive on very 
poor sandy soil, even on almost pure sand, provided there is 
enough moisture present. It was considered in classical times 
that lupins do not thrive in the presence of much lime in the 
soil. This view is confirn>ed by modeim experience. In Suffolk 
lupins seem to thrive best on soils showing a moderate degree 
of acidity, on which sorrel and spurrey are fairly abundant. 
There is, however, e^’idence that it is possible for a soil to be 
too acid even for lupins. These plants have been known to fail 
in small patches in fields, the small patches showing, as indi¬ 
cated by the great quantity of sorrel and spurrey present, a 
very high degree of acidity. 

German writers refer to the necessity of inoculating the seed 
with cultures of the organism of the root nodules in order to 
secure satisfactory fixation of nitrogen. From the rather 
limited experience of lupin growing in this country this inocu¬ 
lation would appear to be unnecessary. Nodules have grown 
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satisfactorily without any such treatment in all cases which 
have come under the observation of the writer. 

Varieties of Lupins. —The variety most commonly culti¬ 
vated in Suffolk is the Blue Lupin. This kind grows rapidly, 
produces a very fair mass of foliage and ripens its seed satis¬ 
factorily in an average season if sown in April, provided the 
land is poor. Tf the land is too good the seed does not ripen so 
well. Experiments conducted by the writer with Yellow Lupins 
led to the conclusion that this variety was on the whole rather 
inferior to the blue lupin for Suffolk conditions. The yellow 
lupins are more branched from near the ground than are blue 
lupins. In Holland it is considered by some that for green 
manuring a mixture of blue and yellow gives better results than 
either variety alone. 

In Suffolk the large White Lupin has been grown during 
the past t^wo years, the seed having been imported from Italy. 
It has been used for green manuring and has given enormous 
crops of green material, distinctly larger than those given by 
the blue lupin when grown in the same field. In one case 
under observation, owing no doubt to the heavier crop of green 
material ploughed in, a heavier crop of oats resulted after the 
white than after the blue lupins. It is uncertain whether the 
seed of the large w^hite lupin would ripen under average British 
conditions. 

Place of Lupins in the Rotation.—Lupins as a seed crop are 
grown after a cereal, as a rule, and occupy the same place in 
the rotation as peas or beans on heavier land. When grown 
for sheep folding or ploughing in green, they may follow a 
spring or early summer fallow. In this case the lupins are the 
only crop obtained in the year. When they are ploughed in 
for green manure, the crop is open to the very grave objection 
that it gives no immediate financial return. In the present 
adverse economic conditions of agriculture this is a very serious 
matter and involves a whole 3 ^ear without any income from 
the land. In Holland lupins for green manuring are grown 
after a corn crop. This might be done in the very earliest 
districts of England, after such crops as rye, winter oats, or 
early barley. It often happens, however, that when harvest is 
earlj', the stubbles are so dry that the seed would not 
germinate. 

The writer has never known a case where lupins were suc- 
eessfully grown after a cereal grain crop in Suffolk, but it 
might be, done in a favourable season—the stubbles would 
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want to be clear hj tlie end of .July, and eufficiently moi^t to 
germinate the seed. There are, however^ a iiiimher of crops 
which come off the land earlier than corn, and after which 
lupins can be quite successfully growm for green manuring. 
Amongst such crops may be mentioned early potatoes, tares 
and oaLs, green lye, trefoil, trifolium, and certain other 
green crops suitable for sheep toldmg, for hay or ensilage. 
It is considered by some Suffolk growers that lupins, sown 
fairly late, give a heavier crop of green stuff for folding or 
ploughing in than if sown early—say. in hlay. Trifolium, 
sovrn on oat or rye stubbies in autumn, is a most suitable crop 
for light land, and on the estate of hlr. Lussel Paul, of Sutton, 
IToodbridge, has been found to be very suitable for growing 
before lupins, hlr. Gaymer, IMr. PauFs agent, adopted this 
plan in 1924 on land growing a good deal of sorrel, and dis¬ 
tinctly sour. A very fair crop of trifolium was followed by an 
enormous crop of large white lupim, which wnre ploughed 
under in October, as a preparation for oats. In early potato 
districts also, where the ciop of potatoes is removed in June 
or July, a crop of lupins could undoubtedly follow, and wLere 
farmyard manure is scarce, it might prove very valuable to 
increa=ie the quantity of vegetable matter and nitrogen in the 
rather light soil which is often suitable for early potatoes. 

Til one case in Cornwall, lupins were sown during the first 
wmek of August, after early potatoes, and a crop weighing 
14} tons of green material was weighed on the Sth November. 
A crop of this kind ploughed in would make a splendid pre¬ 
paration for the succeeding crop. 

Where one crop has already been secured off the land in 
a given year, the cultivator is more likely to be in a position to 
sacrifice the rest of the year to a green manuring crop than 
wdien the wdiole year has to be devoted to the purpose. In a 
mild, show^ery autumn lupins will grow on until the first frost. 
There can be no doubt that in many cases such a plan is a very 
cheap way of manuring the land, especially in the case of fields 
situated a long way from the homestead to which it is difficult 
to cart farmyard manure. The expenses on the crop are simply 
the cost of ploughing, drilling and seed. In many ca^^^es this 
will mean less than the cost of carting and spreading farmyard 
manure, even if that substance wmre obtained free of cost. 

The Lupin as a Fodder Crop. —As was previously mentioned, 
lupins contain poisonous properties, and care is necessary in 
feeding them to animals. They are occasionally made into hay 

G 
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on the Continent. They are dif&eult to dry and no case is on 
I'ecord in which they have been made into hay in this country. 
A small quantity of lupin silage and lupin and buckwheat 
silage was made in kSuffolk. 

It had the following composition :— 

Lupin and buckwheat 


Lupin silcaje^ silaye. 

Moisture - - , 83.45 80. S7 

Oil or Ether Extract - 1.25 1.53 

Alliuiuiuoids - - 3.15 3.46 

Carbohydrates - - 4.13 5.23 

.Fibre - - - 5.94 6.48 

Ash - - - - 2.07 1.43 


Some of this silage was fed experimentally to a sheep on the 
farm of Sir Gr. Manners at Woodbridge and this animal con¬ 
sumed it with no ill effects. There appears to be no reason, 
therefore, why lupins should not be made into silage and fed 
to sheep, always bearing in mind the precautions mentioned 
below, which are necessary owing to^ the poisonous properties 
of the plant. 

In Suffolk it is the custom for light land farmers to grow 
lupins for folding sheep upon them. A number of farmers who 
do this successfully were previously mentioned^ and, provided 
care is taken that the sheep do not go on to the lupins when 
hungry and that the lupins only constitute a portion of their 
diet, the risk of loss by poisoning is small. 

Idongt points out that large numbers of sheep have been 
affected by lupin poisoning in the German Empire, and that 
the most harmful species is the yellow lupin, although the 
blue lupin may also be poisonous. He, however, states that 
it must not be thought that ail crops of lupin are poisonous, 
as they are extensively grown on the Continent for fodder 
purposes and are usually harmless. Desiccation does not 
render the plant innocuous, the seeds and hay being poisonous. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that Suffolk experience 
with the folding of sheep on lupins has been almost entirely 
wii'li the blue lupin. In one case in which large white lupins 
were folded symptoms of poisoning very quickly arose, and the 
sheep had to be removed. 

Long also states that much loss has occurred in America 
from lupin poisoning with sheep, and that sheep may become 
gradually immune to the poison by eating lupins regularly. 

This Journal^ Jaii., 1920. 

t H. C. Long, Plants Poisonous to Live Stock, 2nd Edition, Cambridge 
University Press. 
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He mentions that lupins are fax more dangerous when they 
bear ripe seed. Cut and made into hay before the pods foim 
they are much less dang'erous. 

The lupin does not appear always to be poisonous—but only 
under certain conditions, which are not too well defined. 
Marsh and Clawson found alkaloids to be the cause of the 
trouble. Chesnut and Wilcox give the sj'mptoms, as acute 
cerebral congestion, with great mental excitement, the sheep 
rushing about and butting into things—following is a stage 
characterised by irregularity of movement, violent spasms and 
falling fits. The convulsions resemble to some extent those 
caused by strychnine. 

In spite of the somewhat a-larming accounts of loss from 
lupin poisoning in other parts of the world, the Suffolk farmer 
has no hesitation whatever in folding his sheep upon blue lupins 
provided certain precautions are taken. It is important that 
the folding of lupins should be begun gradually, especially it 
much seed be present in the pods. If this precaution is neg¬ 
lected the sheep become paralysed. It is also undesirable to 
fold pregnant ewes upon lupins. It is considered that lupins 
fed in summer help to expel intestinal worms. This opinion 
was also held by classical writers. 

Mr. S. B. Sherwood, the well-known Suffolk sheep breeder, 
of Plaj'ford, Ipswich, in a paper which he read at the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Sheep-Breeding, held at Derby in 
1921, referred to the value of the lupin. He said : “ It is not 
a high-class feed but it has this great advantage—it will 
flourish on the very poorest light land. No stock with the 
exception of sheep will eat it, and even they will only nibble 
it for the first day or two; but when accustomed to it, they will 
eat it readily. I know no better crop to plough in as green 
manure.” 

Dupins may be grown alone for folding, or they may be 
mixed with other plants suitable for sheep feed. If this is 
done the danger of poisoning will be greatly reduced, and may 
disappear altogether. A mixture of oats, tares and lupins has 
been found suitable for sowing fairly early. Bor later sowing 
tares, rape and lupins make a very good mixture. 

A seeding of 1 bushel of lupins per acre drilled in, with 2 lb. 
per acre of rape and 2 lb. of whit© turnip seed has been found 
successful for June or July sowing. A mixture of 1 bushel of 
lupins and ^ bushel of buckwheat per acre was also found to 
produce a useful crop for folding purposes on very poor sandy 

o 2 
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ground, in some experiments conducted by the writer. This 
mixture came up much thicker than a piece of the same field 
sowm w'ith 2 bushels of lupins per acre. In the dry season of 
1921 it was sown on 22nd June and on 2nd September gave 
5 tons 2 cw't. of green stuff per acre, although hardly any rain 
fell during this period. 

Utilisation of Lupin Grain. —The cultivation of lupins in 
this country is severely handicapped by the violent fluctuations 
which take place in the price of lupin grain owing to the fact 
that the only market which exists for it is for seed. Once the 
demand for seed is satisfied, the grain sometimes becomes ex¬ 
tremely cheap and almost unsaleable. The limited area under 
lupins and the influence of season also tends to cause the seed 
to be very cleiir one year and very cheap a year or two later. 

A few Suffolk flockmasters use the grain for feeding to sheep 
when it is cheap. From lb. to not more than lb. per head 
daily has. been found to be safe. More than this quantity 
causes paralysis. In any case untreated lupin grain should 
not be fed to jjregnant ewes. The work done at Continental 
research stations upon the removal of the poisons from lupins 
has been previously referred to. The conclusion arrived at— 
that lupins deprived of these poisonous properties are almost 
equal to soya cake for milk production—^is of considerable 
economic importance to owners and occupiers of light land in 
this country, and also to manufacturers of cattle foods, 
cakes, etc. 

There w^onld appear to be no reason Avhatever why lupin 
grain should not be treated by one of the processes mentioned 
previously, so that its poisonous properties were removed, and 
then .sold as cattle food. The process could probably be best 
carried out on a large scale by manufacturers of cattle food. 
There can be very little doubt that occupiers of poor light land 
would be prepared to contract with cake manufacturers to 
grow lupins, in the same way that sugar beet growers contract 
with sugar factories. 

The matter seems to be well worthy of the attention of both 
cake manufacturers and farmers, and if such a scheme could 
be started it would greatly increase the productivity of poor 
light land, by providing a. ready market for one of the few 
crops wdrich will grow upon it. It would also benefit cake 
manufacturers and agriculturists in all parts of England by 
introducing a new and very valuable home-grown cattle food¬ 
stuff to the British market. 
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Lupin Meal as Manure. —It has also been suggested to the 
writer that lupin meal w^ould have a considerable value as a 
mamiie if the process of extracting the poison from the giain 
were found to be impracticable. 

It is possible that the oil present in the grain—4 to 7 per 
cent, according to Kellner—would be worth extracting. If 
this were so the residue wnuld be very valuable as an organic 
nitrogenous manure similar to rape cake. 

Lupin gram in its original state contains a very high per¬ 
centage of albuminoids. Very lew^ analysesj how^ever, are 
available. Ivellner gives 29 per cent, of albuminoids for white 
and blue lupins and 38 per cent, for yellow lupins. Other 
Continental workers give 41 per cent. Taking an average figure 
it is quite esideiit that about 5 per cent, of nitrogen would be 
present, i.e., a similar quantity to that present in rape cake. 
An oil-extracted meal wnuld contain a rather higher percentage. 

Summary.—The value of the lupin is by no means suffi¬ 
ciently understood in this country. Like all leguminous crops 
it is able to assimilate the nitrogen of the air and enrich the 
soil. The lupin is, howmver, specially valuable in that it is one 
of the very lew plants of economic importance which will 
thrive on light land poor in lime. 

When growm on such land, wrhether for seed, for folding, or 
for ploughing in green, the soil is greatly enriched and almost 
alwmys gives far better crops for one or twn yeais. 

Owing to its poisonous properties, care must be taken wdien 
folding the crop, or feeding the grain to sheeii—w^hich are the 
only farm animals for wdiich the untreated grain is at all suiteiL 
Several processes are used on the Continent wffiereby the liipius 
are deprived of their poisonous properties. It appears that 
wLen treated l>y these processes the lupins are quite safe to 
feed to all classes of stock, and constitute a valuable food rich 
in albuminoids. 

If cake manufacturers in this country arranged to prepare 
lupins for stock food in this way, a ready market would be 
always available for the sale of lupin grain. This would be a 
great benefit to the grower and would increase the produc5tivity 
of poor light land, by encouraging the grow^th of lupins. The 
introduction of a new cattle food, rich in albuminoids would be 
of benefit to all agriculturists. There is also a possibility that 
the manufacture of an organic nitrogenous manure from lupin 
grain might prove pmfitable. 
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THEORY OF EXPERIMENTAL ERROR. 

F. L. Englbdow, M.A.* 

Plant Breeding Institute, Cambridge University. 

The agricultural experimenter is inclined to bring the charge 
against the statistican that he delights in inlaying mth the figures 
that experiments provide, but that he does not understand much 
aborit the plants and animals that supply those figures, and 
therefore that he cannot criticise adequately. The statistician 
is inclined to bring the charge against the experimenter that he 
does not mind how his experiment is arranged so long as he gets 
a figure. He neither knows the trustworthiness of this figure nor 
how' to ascertain its trustworthiness. 

It is important therefore for all who are concerned with agri¬ 
cultural experiments to make themselves familiar with the theory 
of probable error, and find out what the statistician wants to 
do and whether it can be carried into practice. 

I propose to treat this subject finm the strictly practical point 
of view and to deal with statistics not for their own sake but only 
in so far as they will help with our work. I also wish to make it 
clear that I do not seek in any way to give advice, but only to 
give some account of the theory of probable error. 

Chance Errors with Single Plots. —In seeking material on 
which to base this lecture I came to the conclusion that the 
facts brought out by the work of Sir Daniel Hall and Mr. Mercer 
fourteen years ago would best suit my purpose. The experiment 
on wFieh the whole of this lecture is based is a perfectly simple 
one. An acre was marked out on a field of mangolds. That was 
divided up into small samples, and those samples were separately 
studied to find out how variable the yield could be on different 
parts of the field because of the influence of soil, insects, clumsy 
workmen, bad seed drill, or any other circumstances. At the 
expense of wearying you with repetition, I should like to explain 
how this work was conducted. 

An acre was divided into 10 parts one way and 20 parts another 
way, thus giving 200 plots, each measuring 1/200th of an acre. 
On each of these plots the roots were lifted, cleaned and weighed; 
the yield on one plot was 376 lb., on another 371, on another 
355, and so on. Now, the first thing we have to do is to collect 
together those results in a convenient way; we have to discover 
how they are scattered about. The most convenient way to study 

* Paper read at the Conference of Agricultural Organisers, Oxford, April, 
1925. 
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the scatter is this. 

Collect the 

results together into 10-lh, 

. groups, 

and ascertain tlie number in each grouj) as follows :— 


Groujj. 

Xu. of Joints 

AOj. iif of s 

In grouji^ 

Group. 

m qroup. 

F.oiii 2u0 to 2ti9 llh 

1 

F.om 33U to 3.39 lb. 

*39 

270 270 ,, 

2 

., 340 „ 349 „ 

an 

,, 2bU ,, 2by 

2 

,, 3.10 3.19 


290 ,, 299 ,, 

9 

1 300 ,, 309 .. 

8 

309 ,, 

23 

1 .370 „ 379 „ 

3 

,, 310 ,, 319 ,, 

24 

3S0 „ 389 „ 

1 

320 329 „ 

40 




The biggest group -was comprised of those j)lots Yrhose yield 
was between 820 and 329 lb.; there were 40 such plots. The 
nest group contained 89 plots. A number of causes may have 
been responsible for the plot which gave the lowest yield of 
267 lb. For instance, the drill when sowing this plot may have 
been clogged. Similarly, the plot which gave the highest yield 
of S84 lb. may have been on the site of last year’s muck-heap— 
no one luiows the favourable circumstances. The true average 
for the yield of all the plots was 828.6 lb. 

Now, as Sir Daniel Hall pointed out in the x^revious lecture'*, 
the most convenient -vi’ay of dealing with this grouping is to make 
u curve (see p. 328'*. Take the base line as the yield line and 
mark off the fields at 10 lb. intervals along it. Draw vertical 
lines at each 10 lb. interval corresponding in length to the 
number of results within the 10 lb. group and join the points so 
obtained to make the cuiwc. This curve represents in a con¬ 
venient way how the yields of the plots are scattered about. 

We must next proceed to make certain deductions from this 
curve. The first deduction is that if you put down 200 plots of 
mangolds on this field you will have yields ranging from 267 to 
384 lb., and the particirlar result you get from a single plot will 
depend on the position of your plot on the field. You will make 
the criticism that you would not put down so small a plot as 
1 /200th acre : your plot would be larger. If you take larger 
plots, your work will be more reliable, but you will by no means 
escape from the problem. These results show the danger of 
arguing from a single plot. If you take one plot you have only 
one figure and nothing by which to cheek it. If you have several 
plots of the same kind you have several figures and are in a 
position to make some sort of check. One figure can never check 
itself, and that is why, in principle, the single plot must come 
under suspicion. One of the purposes of this theory of probable 
error is to show how many plots you need in the sample you 
take from your field, to get any desired degree of reliability. 


* This Journal^ June, 1925, p, 202. 
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Tile probable error theory will also show, for example, how many 
bullocks you would have to feed on a certain ration to determine 
the value of that ration with a given degree of accuracy. Let 
us examine the plot figures in another ivay. Supi^ose that in a 
hat are 200 tickets on which are written the yields from the 200 
plots. Putting down plots on the field is like drawing tickets 
from the hat—you draw one or more tickets, ehaneo decides what 
particular values you draw, and separate draws or sets of draws 
may give very difierent values. 


Average 328 G 



Fkj. 1.—Slio'W'iiig'yields of the 200 small Maiig-old Plots^ 

It is not in the least stretching the comparison to say that 
putting down a single plot on a field is just as objectionable in 
principle as trying to tell the average value of tickets bearing 
these different yield numbers by drawing from the hat any one 
of the 200. 

It will be seen from the curve in Ifig. 1, that of the 200 plots, 
40 lie between the values of B20 and 329 lb. There are thus 160 
in the other groups. Now if you dip your hand into the hat the 
chances that you will draw a ticket 'whose value lies within the 
320-329 lb. group are as 40 is to 160, i.e., the betting is 4 to 1 
against your drawing a yield within this group. 
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In the same way you can find the betting on drawing out of 
the hat a ticket whose value is less than, say, 310. This is the 
same problem as going into the field, putting down a l/200th of 
an acre plot, and of the chance that the jdeld from it will be less 
than 310 ib. Thiity-seven tickets have values less than 810. 
The chances against your drawing a value of less than 810 are 
163 to 37. or 41 to 1. That is a simple thing to understand and 
is the w^hole principle on which probable error is based. 

How Probable Error is Found.—Zs^ow the time average of the 
yields of the 200 plots is 328.6 lb. If you go downwards through 
the fiftv vields next below the a'verage in order of vield. vou will 
come to a \aluo of about 314.8 lb., and if you take the fifty plots 
in ascending order of jield above the average you will come to a 
value of about 342.4 ib. Half the plots therefore have values 
between 314.8 and 342.4 lb., i.e., half of the tickets in the hat 
have values between about 314 and 342. It is therefore abso¬ 
lutely even chances that if you pull out one ticket its value will 
lie between 314 and 342 lb. 

Now these two points are very critical ones. Half of onr plot 
values lie within a range of 13.8 Ih. above and below the true 
average; and this 13.8 lb. is called the probable error of a single 
plot-yield. There is nothing more magical in probable error than 
that. To find probable error, then, make a number of measure¬ 
ments of the same kind, find the average, and the inteiwal above 
and below the average within which half your results lie is the 
probable error. As it is even betting that any single value will 
lie within this range it is obvious that the probable error gives 
some idea of the reliability of your results. 

How do we find the probable error in practice? In experiments 
we can v^ery rarely get 200 measurements of the same thing. 
We usually have to content ourselves with a much smaller 
number of observations. The simple method of finding the 
probable error that I have outlined is not the most convenient. 
We have therefoi’e to rely on the theory of the laws of chance. 

In the first place we must recognise that in our measurements 
we shall always get a scatter of values as indicated by the fre¬ 
quency curve. In the next place we must recognise that when 
pure chance operates, we get the same scatter of values. Let 
me demonstrate this point. Let ns consider the results we may 
get by spinning ten pennies. It would clearly be possible to get 
ten heads, or nine heads and one tail, or eight heads and two 
tails, . . . five heads and five tails, and so on, to no heads and 
ten tails. Once in 1,024 times you would get ten heads, once in 
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1,024 times you would get ten tails; the most common result 
would be five heads and five tails; the next most common would 
be four heads and six tails or six heads and four tails, and so on. 
The frequency curve in this case where pure chance operates 
would be very similar in essential form to that we have been 
considering for experiments. By this similarity the idea of pro¬ 
bable error in experimental work was suggested. 

Imagine ten possible causes controlling the yield in our experi¬ 
ments and suppose each could have only a high or a low value 
corresponding to the head and tail of a penny. Then it is 
1 :1,024 that all ten causes will operate at high value on any 
]plot. There are many chance differences in the circumstances 
by which yield is controlled. Generally spealdng, agricultm’al 
experiments give you a scatter of values which resembles that 
which you get when chance operates. 

The curves of pure chance are not all the same, any more 
than the curves of expeiimental values are the same, e.g., the 
curve for tossing 10 pennies differs in actual shape though not 
m essential form from that for tossing 20 pennies. If you had 
put down potatoes on the plots on the mangold field the curve 
of yields would have the same general form but not the same 
shax>e; it might he taller or flatter for example. As the general 
form of the pure chance curve is the same as the general form of 
the curve of values in agricultural experiments repeated many 
times, we are justified in using anything the mathematicians 
deduce as to chance curves to help us in interpreting the curves 
of values we get from our agricultural experiments. 

I want to speak only of two mathematical deductions that the 
statistician makes from his chance curves. He has a convenient 
formula rendeidng unnecessary the counting of plots above and 
below the average, sO' that in practice to get the probable error 
from anj'’ set of experimental results we^ use this formula. The 
other* deduction is that the odds are about 20 to 1 that if you 
take any single value from a whole set of values (or if you take 
any single ticket from the hat) it will lie between the limits of 
three times the probable error above the average, and three times 
below. Now 20 to 1 is pretty long odds, so it has become 
customary to accept this range of three times the probable error 
above the average and three times below the average as the 
interval in which we can reckon practically all our values will 
lie. Correspondingly this interval represents the total range 
about the true average over which we must expect single plot 
values to be scattered. It is the “ margin ” we must allow for 
“ chance ” errors or differences. 
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Size of Plot.—I must now refer to the effeet of the size of 
the plot ;rou use. I can compress the whole matter into this 
form. If you take very small plots you get large probable errors. 
If you take larger plots your probable eiTor grows less. The 
effect of the size of a plot on the probable eiTor has been carefully 
worked out, and two distinct facts emerge. The first is that the 
size of about l/40th of an acre is the best. Above l/40th of an 
acre the probable error does not fall very quickly with increase of 
size. Even with 1/TOth of an acre plots the probable error is 
very considerable. It is convenient to put the probable error as a 
percentage cf the true average, and with 1/lOth acre plots it is 
3 per cent, of the true average. That is to say that if you were 
to put down, say, 100 1/TOth acre plots of a certain variety of 
wheat the betting would be 20 to 1 that any single result will 
lie inside the range of from 9 or 10 per cent, of the true average 
above that average, to the same distance below that average. 
That puts the state of affairs as regards a single plot. Whether 
we like it or not, we have got to allow for a deviation from the 
true average of 10 per cent, up and 10 per cent, down on the 
single plot. A bigger plot does not help very much. The 
probable error of even an acre plot is of this order. 

E'umber of Plots.—It will ho evident that a single plot experi¬ 
ment has a very low reliability. I think I shall be quite well 
understood if I say that to publish the yield of a single plot with¬ 
out disclosing at the same time the uncertainties attaching to that 
yield is, to put it at its lowest, very misleading. If you grow 
only a single plot then you have this wide range of possibilities. 
Well, common sense says why not put in a number of plots and 
take the average. Suppose you put in sets of five at a time, 
and repeat your sets. Your average yield (from 5 plots) will 
differ each time, but the scatter will be less, the probable error 
less and the reliability greater. The whole thing can be 
crystallised in this way. The probable error enables you to 
appreciate how much more reliable an average is than a single 
plot. The probable error of a single plot turns out to be, say, 
13.8 lb. If instead of taking a single plot you take the average of 
five plots, the statistician would tell you that the probable error 
of the average of five plots is 13.8 divided by the square root of 
five, for ten plots it is 13.8 divided by the square root of ten. 
The probable error of the average is the probable error of a single 
plot divided by the square root of the number of plots on which 
you base your average. This shows how the probable error is 
dependent upon the number of plots that contribute to your 
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average. I should mention that if you take plots of (say) three 
varieties of wheat a good deal turns on how you arrange these 
plots with regard to each other. I am, however, unable to deal 
with the question of arrangement here. 

Probable Error of Differences.—I have one final point to deal 
with, and it is the most important. It is the probable error of 
a difference. In our experiments everything turns on differences. 
We want to know the difference between t'wo varieties of wheat 
or two pig rations. Suppose you wei'e testing two wheat 
varieties, and had five plots of each; you w'ould find the same 
scatter of individual differences about the average difference 
that we have dealt with above. There is a simple formula for 
finding the probable error of the difference between two averages. 
Let us suppose that the average yield of 10 plots of l/40th acre 
of Squareheads Master is 68 lb. and of 10 plots of Yeoman 62 lb. 
Is the difference of 6 lb. significant? Our formula gives us the 
probable error of this difference as 2.5 lb. Thus the margin 
we must allow' for differences produced solelj' by chance (dis¬ 
similar soil conditions, etc.) is 3x2.6 = 7.5lb. Our difference of 
6 lb. is not safe therefore. We can only say that possibly it 
simply represents chance effects. The rate of yield per acre is 
about 43 bushels of Squareheads Master and 39 bushels of 
Yeoman. The difference is 4 bushels to the acre; but our 
examination has shown that the difference is not statistically 
reliable. 

Summary.—^Let me recapitulate the more important points. 
The first is that single values in any experiment cannot be 
depended on. Possibly, how'ever, you may only be able to get a 
single value. Perhaps there are circumstances in which you 
cannot put down a number of plots. This from the point of view 
of accuracy is a disadvantage, but single plots of each of three 
varieties may give useful information such as resistance to 
drought, lodging, sprouting in the stook, etc. It is a waste of 
time, however, to weigh the produce from a single plot. In 
the second place it is not justifiable to give the result of an 
experiment even if it is an average result, unless the reliability 
of the result is defined by the probable error. Next, a difference 
is not reliable unless it is at least three times the probable error. 
Lastly all the help that statisticians can give will never take away 
the necessity for cai’eful handling of plots. 

I would like to suggest that a common cause of error and 
weakness in experimental work is the temptation to try to include 
too much in the experiments. If instead of attempting to 
measure the yields of twenty varieties of wheat you measure those 
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of four varieties you have five times the number of observations, 
and the reliability of results vrill have been increased corres¬ 
pondingly without any additional work. The practical deduction 
is to reduce the number of points tested and so increase 
reliability in experiments. 
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APPLE PACKING IN WASHINGTON ANO 

OREGON. 

H. A’. Tavloe, B.Sc., A.P.C.Sc., 

'Minhlry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

AAAsiiixGTox State lies immediately to the south of the 
Okanagan A^alley of British Columbia, and for apple production 
is one of the most important in America. It is the area in which 
box tracking was first started and where this system has been 
most developed. 

Entering the State at the port of Seattle on the Pacific 
Ocean, it would appear that the district usually experiences a 
heavj' rainfall, but the fruil area is some 150-180 miles inlar.d, 
over the Cascade Mountains, where the %'alleys look as dry as 
dust and the mountain sides produce little beyond backed-up 
bunch grass. At Wenatchee a number of these waste and barren 
valleys, all having an elevation between 700 and 1,000 ft., have 
been made fertile by a great scheme of irrigation whereby the 
snow* water from the mountains is captured and led to water 
the soils over a hundred thousand acres in extent, of which 
nearly 40,000 acres are planted to fruit. Immediately south of 
those valloj'S lies a range of high mountains, and then comes 
the Great Ahlley of the Yakima Biver, in which moi’e than 
40.000 acres of fruit, in one continuous stretch, have been 
planted on the hilly slopes, with asparagus, lettuce and other 
vegetables on the lower parts by the river. These two areas of 
Wenatchee and Yakima have an annual production in apples 
alone exceeding 15,000,000 boxes, and the districts are known 
amongst apple distributors the world over. The next important 
apple district in Washington State is that of Spokane with an 
acreage nearly equal to that of Yakima, but the soils have 
proved less suitable and the total production is much less. 

On an upland region of rolling hills at Walla Walla there is a 
fourth important area and many .smaller rnd less important ones 
in other valleys. In fact, wherever it has been found possible 
to secure adequate supplies of water by irrigation schemes, apple 
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producing industries liave sprung up and swelled the annual 
production of this State to nearly 20j000j000 boxes. All the 
fruit is packed in boxes. 

The towns of Yakima, Spokane and Wenatchee are small and 
even with the growing and industrious port of Seattle the 
population of the State is only millions, so that a very small 
proportion of the apples are required for home use, and the 
vast majority have to be sent away by rail over the high Rocky 
klountains and across the prairie plain of Central America to 
the eastern towns of Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Philadelphia 
and New York, or by rail to Seattle for shipment via the Panama 
Canal to England, Germany and Scandinavia. 

The distributing systems which have been established at 
Wenatchee and Yakima have all been framed to supply apples 
at shorr notice to any markets in the world. The farms in all 
these areas are small, most of them averaging not over fifteen 
acres, and many less, so that it would be impossible for any one 
grower to market his fruit individually or, in the case of some, 
to undertake the grading and packing. 

At hotii Yakima and Wenatchee fraitmen with business talent 
have built up daring the past twenty years an extensive business 
in shipping apples to distant markets; some buy the apples 
from the growers, already graded and packed, others prefer to 
buy the “ orchard run ” apples in boxes, and carry out the 
grading and packing with their own staff. These independent 
shippers handle seventy-five per cent, of the crop and appear 
to be making a comfortable living from the business. The 
remaining twenty-five per cent, is sold for the growers by one 
or other of the Growers’ Associations or Unions which have been 
created. 

In this State it has been difficult to trace the origin and 
progress of the Association movement, because of its varied 
results. Some Growers’ Associations formed in the early days 
have either failed or been repeatedly reconstructed, while a few 
have made good, so that no continuous line of either failure 
or progress can be recorded. At Yakima about 20 per cent, 
of the growers have joined in forming two distinct associations 
for the handling of the fruit crops, .each about the same size— 
one known as the big Y or The Yakima Fruit Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and the other known as the County Horticultural Union. 

Yakima Fruit Growers' Association.—This Association, now 
popularly known as the Big Y (for that is the brand on the 
labels), was organised in 1911 as a co-operative association for 
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tlae purpose of improving the production, packing and market¬ 
ing of the fruits from the orchards in the Takima Valley, but 
has undergone a number of changes in both policy and personnel. 
It was re-organised in 1918 along the present lines, which are 
said to be well adapted to the needs of the district. It has 1,000 
members, each of whom must hold not less than a #10 (£2 10s.) 
share, and it is registered as a Joint Stock Company with a 
capital of $350,000 (£80,000). Though a co-operative associa¬ 
tion, it has centralised management with authority vested in a 
Board of Directors, and its operations are carried on by a 
permanent stafi of employees. 

The area in which this association works extends from Selah 
at the top right down the valley to Xennewick, a distance of 
approximately 125 miles, so it became necessary for the associa¬ 
tion to establish fruit-packing stations all down the valley at 
nearly every railway station where the fruit could be delivered 
conveniently and pacLed on communal lines. There are no local 
associations of growers in charge of the management of these 
local houses as in the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia. 
The general policy is conducted by the Central Executive and 
enforced by a packing-house superintendent in charge of all the 
houses—though each is under the care of a local manager or 
foreman. The houses are of different sizes to meet the require¬ 
ments of the respective areas, and of varying shapes influenced 
by the land available at the rail stations. The house at deed 
is said to be typical of the district. It is situated alongside the 
rail lines and constructed of wood—not luxurious but practical, 
roomy but not artistic. It is divided into four distinct portions 
—^the platform (80 ft. by 20 ft.) on which the fruit is received 
before grading; the grading room (80 ft. by 20 ft.) in which the 
grading and packing are performed; the temporary store (80 ft. 
by 80 ft.), and a frost-proof store (900 ft. by 60 ft.). In addition 
there is a basement under the frosi-proof store in which the 
orchard run finiit is stored before packing. 

Method of Grading and Packing .—The growers deliver the 
orchard run fruit in new standard boxes to the receiving plat¬ 
form, where it is chocked and the record entered in books, and 
a preliminary receipt handed to the grower. After being checked 
it is conveyed automatically either to the basement for storage 
or to the grader for handling. Here the fruit is fed on to the 
sorting table of a Cutler machine, where it is conveyed by belts 
past the sorters. These sorters (16 girls) sit where they can 
see every apple as it passes and grade it, as to colour and 
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eondition into Extra Fancy, Fancy, 0. Grade, or Culls, by placing 
the apples on to the conveyor belts for those gi’ades. Each grade 
of fruit then passes to the sizing machine, which weighs each 
ai>ple, and distributes it according to its weight to one or other 
of the twenty bins alongside. The packers (5 men and 5 girls) 
wear cotton gloves to prevent injury tO' the hands and take the 
apples from the bins, v/rap them in paper and place them in 
boxes which have been passed overhead on an automatic con- 
vejOT before being emjitied on the sorting table. The number of 
sorters appeared excessive, but the writer was told that only 
by using a large number of sorters could a high standard of 
grade be maintained.. The packers worked very quickly and 
were said to average 150 boxes each per day, making a total 
daily output for the house of 1,500 boxes, a speed which 
is kept up day by day, week by week, as long as the crop lasts. 
Generally, the Gleed output is 100,000 boxes per year. The 
packed boxes are put on to gravity conveyers and taken to the 
press at the end of the room where the boxes are lidded, stamped 
with grade, number of packer, number and variety of apples, 
etc., and then passed into the next room for cheeking and 
storing. Besides the sorters and packers there are truckers, 
dumpers, lidders, labellers and a receiving crew to check the 
fruits, making a total force of nearly fifty people. 

The other thirteen houses work on similar lines, though in 
some of them fruits such as Bartlett and Beurre D’Anjou Pears. 
Elberta Peaches, Primes, Apricots, Bing Cherries, and Clark 
Seedling Strawberries are packed in addition to the apple crop. 

Storage .—Four of these packing houses have been provided 
with cold storage plants, so that the crops can be cooled before 
shipment, or when the markets are glutted the packed boxes 
from all tlie packing stations can be held over and marketed 
to better advantage. 

At Kennewdek, at the eastern end, there is a cold storage 
capacity of 80,000 boxes; at Zillah a very large plant with cold 
storage capacity of 375,000 boxes; and “at Sawyer for 65,000 
boxes. In these three, and in the Yakima house, the Associa¬ 
tion lias cold storage capor-ity for 600,000 boxes. The cold 
chambers are used also for cooling peaches, strawberries, etc., 
before shipment- In the case of pe<ars, the fruit as soon as 
leceived from the grower is sent to the pre-cooling room, where 
if is kept in a very low temperature for a sufficient time to cool 
each pear thoroughly to the centre, thus checking the ripening 
period. After being pre-eooled, the pears are passed through 
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the grading and sizing rooms, packed and passed back into coM 
storage until shipped to the market. 

Such is the waj’ that the fruit of 85 per cent, of the members 
of the Yakima Growers’ Association is dealt with at a cost per 
box of apples of Is. 7d. for packing, paper, etc., 3d. for over¬ 
head charges, 2d. for warehousing and cold storage, together 
with a selling charge of 4d., making a total charge of 2s. 4d. 
per box. 

Payment anl Advuncei >.—Growers are fuiiiiohed with spray 
materials, and other orchard supplies, up to the probable limit of 
the seasonal requirements at current prices without interest. 
Pre-harvest advances, for thinning and other orchard operations, 
in limited amounts, are made, these advances being secured on 
groweis’ notes. Upon the delivery of the fruit to the warehouse, 
other advances are made on a fixed schedule, in amounts depend¬ 
ing upon the growers’ needs and the standing of individual 
accounts. Not infrequently growers receive the larger propor¬ 
tion of the money coming to them long before the closing of 
the pools. Soft fruit pools are short-time pools, that is weekly, 
or semi-weekly, while practically all apple pools are for the 
season. Payment on the pool system was explained in an 
article in this Jcnirnal for Peb., 1925, page 1,044. 

Horticultural Union.—The Horticultural Union at Yakima 
markets about the same quantity of produce as the Big Y, 
though its membership list is barely five hundred. It is a 
company of long standing, registered as a Joint Stock Company 
with ^500,000 capital of which fully 86 per cent, has been 
subscribed by its present shipping members. Its annual busi¬ 
ness exceeds ^S.000,000 (£600,000). 

The policj’- of the Union is determined by a Board of Directors 
and its business transacted by a Manager, Accountant, Ware¬ 
house Superintendent, Inspectors and packing-house staff. The 
Union has been formed more for the purpose of erecting cold 
storage plant and as a selling agency than as an organisation to 
undertake packing, though to some extent that also is done. 
Two-thirds of the fruit handled is. however, packed by the 
growers in their ranch houses on standards fixed by the Directors 
of the Union, but these boxes are inspected before they are taken 
over for storage by the Union, and in that way the Union is 
able to maintain an even grade in the absence of central peek¬ 
ing. For the benefit of the smaller grower, seven packing houses 
have been established at various centres, in which eommnnal 
packing is practised much in the same way as has been described 
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for other houses, though most of the grading and sizing of the 
apples is done by hand. 

Method of Grading and Packing .—The packing room at 
Yakima is very large, well lighted with glass side lights near 
•the roof, and equipped with most complete machinery for the 
automatic handling of bos fruit. Five Ideal grading machines 
have been installed quite recently to facilitate the work of sort¬ 
ing the fruit into grades and sizes. The Ideal machines work 
very silently, being simply constructed of a series of long moving 
conveyors indented at every 6 in. with holes -g- in. deep into 
which each fruit is placed by the sorters. With this machine 
the sorters have to handle every fruit and place each one into 
a hole on the proper band. The fruits travel down the table 
on the moving bands and pass under other bands which move 
at right angles; the latter are set at varying heights along the 
table so that the large fruits are sent into the first bins and 
the i-est pass on, being cast into the bins automatically in accord¬ 
ance with their size. The fruits are set into the holes of the 
bands oh their sides, so that when shot into the bins there is 
little risk of any stem injury, and for that reason the Ideal 
is said to be a good machine for grading and sizing apples with 
long stems and soft pears. The machine is slower than the 
Cutler machine and sizes irregularly shaped apples less perfectly, 
so that the girls can pack less rapidly, bnt has the advantage of 
being much quieter and rather cheaper. The apples are packed 
into boxes from the bins and then taken on elevators into the 
adjoining cold storage rooms where 400,000 boxes of apples can 
be held at 32 to 33° F. for weeks on end. 

The cold storage plant is worked cm the compressed ammoiiia 
principle, and is in almost continuous use. Elevators have 
been run through every chamber of the cold stores so that fruit 
from the packing shed may be run to any part of the storage 
building; or from any part of the storage building away out to 
the railway platform riglrt into the railway car for loading. 
Little man handling is necessary, the elevators doing the work 
more quietly and at less expense. 

Marketing.—The Union has adopted a label for its boxes which 
is now recognised as a symbol for good packing throughout the 
States. The Blue Ribbon Brand, The Red Ribbon Brand and 
The White Ribbon Brand designate the three gi-ades of fruit 
marketed, and on account of its reputation the Union i.s able 
to sell practically its whole output at f.o.b. price at Yakima 
to merchants situated in the distant mark.ets of the great towns 
of ;the States. 
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The Horticultural Union works very efikcientty and cheaply, 
for the cost to members for packing, storing and selling is but 
2s. OJd. per box of apples. Naturally, such a successful associa¬ 
tion has Kttle difficulty in keeping its old members or in secur¬ 
ing new members, though in practice the Directors have not 
found it the best policy to take every additional member as soon 
as he makes application, but to place his name on a waiting list 
for admission to the Tffiion as soon as the expanding business of 
the Union safely permits the management to deal with a larger 
supply of fruit. The waiting list at the present time exceeds in 
number the present list of members, so that in a way it seems 
to be a respected privilege to belong to this well-managed, 
though somewhat conservative, co-operative union. 

The Big Y and the Horticultural Union are in practice Joint 
ttock Companies, with a well-defined business in packing, storage 
and selling, though they work on co-operative lines for their 
members, no profits can be made, and the growers receive the 
actual selling price, less the cost of packing and storage and the 
overhead charge? of the t-enlrai organisation. Both organisations 
sell the fruit at f.o.b. rates at Yakima, and leave to the pur¬ 
chaser the responsibility of feeding them to the market. At 
times fruit is sold by one of these companies to wholesale 
merchants in Yakima who probably are, or think they are, in a 
position to place a particular lot in the market to better advan¬ 
tage. The associations have apparently made no attempt to 
deal with the question of “ Orderly Marketing ” beyond the 
methods adopted by the averase independent shipper, nor has 
it been ^lossible to form any working arrangement with dis¬ 
tributors in the great fruit markets other than those open to the 
large independent shippers. 

In effect, the (rrowers’ Association and the Horticultural 
XTnion have displaced a number of independent shippers at the 
producing end and are now trading on much the same lines and 
in much the same way that an independent shipper does. Both 
organisations have, however, taken a real live interest in pro¬ 
tecting the growers’ interest, and in looking after the fruit 
industry in the broadest sense. Thev have done much to stimu¬ 
late the best methods of culture, encouraged the thinning rf 
fruits, and the spraying of trees to keep down pests, and have 
developed the grading and packing of fruit to a high standard. 

It is in these technical achievements that the associations 
have proved so valuable rather than in securing for the grower 
a greater portion of the price ultimately paid by the consumer. 
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The Hood River Valley, Oregon.—The growers in the Hood 
Eiver Valley were the ijioneers of the exijort trade in box api)les 
to Great, Britain, which business thej’' have developed since 1901 
until at the present time about one-third of the total crop— 
600,000 boxes—is marketed in Great Britain. 

Though less than one hundred miles distant from the Yakima 
area, the Hood Pkiver Valley is not comparable with the apple 
regions of Washington or British Columbia. Instead of a dry 
climate, it has a rainfall equalling that of Kent. The trees have 
a difterent habit of growth and low'er average yields are obtained 
than in most other apple sections of the North-west Pacific 
States. The lighter yields are very largely accounted for by the 
fact that Yellow Newtown and Spitzenberg, well known for high 
quality but rather shy bearing varieties, predominate. 

The area is very compact, being situated in a valley some 
8 miles wide and 25 miles long, stretching from the Columbia 
Eiver to Mt. Hood. This mountain of the Cascade Eange is 
covered with snow, so that plenty of water is available and 
summer irrigation of the orchards is generally practised. 

The growers have not neglected other kinds of fruit, and an 
extensive business in strawberries and Bartlett and Beurre 
B’Anjou pears has been built up. Eecent plantings are to pears 
rather than apples, for great difficulties have been experienced 
in the last few years in producing the latter at a profit. The 
fruit produced throughout the whole valley must come by rail 
or ear into Hood Eiver towm on the Columbia Eiver for ship¬ 
ment by I'ail to the eastern tow'ns of the States, or by rail west¬ 
ward for 60 miles to Portland for shipment to Great Britian via 
the Panama Canal. Practically none of the fruit is required 
locally. 

These conditions naturally brought into existence a number of 
shipping merchants who purchased the packed boxes of fruit 
from the grow’ers and marketed them on their own account; 
hut as early as 1891 some of the growers formed a Growers’ 
Union, which after a series of changes and developments has 
now emerged as the Hood Eiver Apple Growers’ Association, a 
first class organisation of growers which has established cold 
storage accommodation for the fruits and which also acts as a 
selling agency for most of the fruits produced in the valley. It 
is said to handle at least 85 per cent, of the total fruit crop of 
the valley, and has an annual turnover of nearly $3,000,000 

(T600,0ob). 
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The actual packing of the fruits is done in most instances on 
the farm ranches, where nearly every grower has his own small 
packing station where bench packing is done. Only a very few 
have fitted graders of either the Cutler small machine or 
the Ideal. The packing, however, has to be done to standards 
set by a Growers’ Committee of the Association: and before the 
fruit is accepted for storage or for marketing it is inspected by 
field inspectors who are employees of the Growers’ Association. 
There are many who have doubted the possibility of maintain¬ 
ing a level standard of pack on a system of farm packing, bat 
the experience of this Association shows clearly that a level pack 
is possible providing a skilled staff of impartial inspectur^ are 
available to enforce the standards and with sufficient courage to 
gi'ade dowm packs where growers have attempted to get inferior 
fruits through. At one place—^Parkdale—in the Upper Talley, 
the Association has found it necessary to erect a medium-sized 
packing house fitted with two grading machines—the one a 
Cutler Grader large machine and the other an Ideal. The 
former make of machine sized irregularly shaped apples more 
accurately, and the packers stated they preferred to pack from 
the Cutler. On the other hand the Ideal was very much less 
noisy and was said to cause less damage to pears, for the gi’ading 
of which it was installed. 

Growlers sending their apples to the Parkdale House for pack¬ 
ing and warehousing have to pay the actual cost of packing, 
which can only be finally deteimined at the end of the season. 
Por 1923. when 49,952 boxes were handled, the charges made 
were :—labour 5}'d.. materials llld.. overhead charges 3cl., or 
Is. 8d. per box in all. For cold storage and selling an additional 
charge is made. 

Cold Storage. —The bulk of the apples are Newtown Pipiiins, 
which is a late variety if properly stored. The Association soon 
realised the assistance that cold storage could give, and accord¬ 
ingly have erected near the railway station in Hood Eiver Town, 
a gigantic cold storage building in w’hich half a million boxes 
can be stored with ease. The cost of the building and equip¬ 
ment, $500,000, was secured on notes from the growers and 
loans from the bank, whilst the annual maintenance charges are 
met by charging a fee on each box placed in storage. 

The water power of the Hood Eiver generates electricity to 
work the ammonia compressor of the cold storage plant, to carry 
out the lighting of the whole building, and to drive the 
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mechanical elevators with which the building is abundantly 
equipped. 

The early attempts at cold storage were not enth'ely successful, 
due generally to the decay of some blemished fruits which had 
passed the sorters and packers, but with experience and greater 
skill these have been eliminated—and with the development of 
the oil wrap instead of tissue paper wraps few difficulties now^ 
arise. The chambers have to be well ventilated by forced cir¬ 
culation of air, and kept at a steady even temperature of 82 to 
83° F. wdth a suitable air humidity and the apples keep fresh 
and bright right until February, March and even later. 

Cold storage has given great hopes to the pear industry, and 
made it possible to market even soft varieties in good condition 
in distant markets. Bartletts (William Bon Chretien) and 
Benrre D'Anjou are largely grown, and without cold storage, 
total losses of Bartletts often resulted. Now the Bartletts are 
picked just before they are ripe, hurried into storage with the 
least possible delay, and kept at 32° P. or even 31° F. until 
thoroughly cooled right to the centre. These cold pears can be 
shipped in refrigerated ears to distant markets, or kept m storage 
for a month or six weeks until the canners are ready to deal 
with them. 

Gold storage has more or less solved the marketing difficulties 
of soft ripe pears, and has given the Hood Eiver growers such 
confidence that new acreages are being planted. The pre-cooling 
of soft fruit such as peaches, strawberries and cherries before 
shipment by rail has permitted the fruits to reach distant markets 
in better condition. 

The Association has displaced to a large extent the independent 
merchants in the jirodueing areas, and now trades in much the 
same w^ay as any merchant would do. Consignments are dis¬ 
patched to the market in a manner deemed to be intelligent 
according to the best available information, but no doubt here 
and there mai’kets occasionally are fed too rapidly and gluts 
occur. By handling such a large proportion of the output of the 
district, some attempt at orderly marketing can be made, 
especially so when cold storage accommodation is available for 
nearly two-thirds of the whole output. 

In many other ways the Association helps. It gives great 
service to its members in pur-chasing artificial manures, sprays, 
boxes to the extent of fully $900,000 (£180,000), and is able 
to form a clear estimate of the year’s crop and acquaint the 
railway eomiianies in advance as to the car requirements. 
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INTRODUCTION OF A PARASITE OF THE 
WOOLLY APHIS. 

E. Stbnton, 

Pathological Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Ix 1922 it was decided to explore the possibilities in this 
country of the Chalcid " wasp ” Aphelinus mail as a controlling 
agent for Woolly Aphis or American Blight (Eriosoma lanigera). 
The insect had already at that time received considerable atten¬ 
tion in other countries, both in Europe and elsewhere, and its 
introduction had been attended by a considerable measure of 
success in the countries adopting it—a success which, as far as 
reports are available, has continued up to the present time, 
being most notable in the case of New Zealand, where Dr, 
Tillyard has elaborated a well-equipped organisation for breeding 
and distributing the insect. 

Notwithstanding the excellent reports of Aphelhius maU from 
elsewhere, it was considered needful to beep an open mind and 
view with some reserve the possible outcome of an attempt to 
establish here this insect of American origin. There appeared to 
be no country in the list of those adopting it where the climate 
was likely to provide quite so many difficulties, and the question 
of sufficient hardiness to withstand an English winter was 
especially in doubt. 

Material for the introduction of A. nudi into this country was 
received in March, 1923, from France, by the courtesy of 
Dr. Paul Marehal, of Paris, in the form of dried bodies of aphides 
containing full-fed larvae of the parasite. The adults emerging 
from this original material multiplied at a prodigious rate in 
captivity on apple trees in pots infested with Woolly Aphis during 
the following summer, and by 1924 it was possible to consider 
introductions in the open at various chosen centres. 

It vill be seen from the following reports that not only were 
the weather conditions of the past year extremely adverse to the 
parasite, but coincident with this disability, Woolly Aphis, its 
host, was in most places abnormally scarce—in some areas even 
completely absent. In many instances the first few colonies 
showing tiny clumps of wool, the usual preeursers of the infesta¬ 
tion to come, completely failed to develop further and as far as 
this pest is concerned the trees remained clean throughout the 
season. This condition of affairs was well illustrated at 
Harpenden, where, apart from parasites bred in confinement for 
distribution, an introduction was made in the open in an orchard 
usually heavily infested with Woolly Aphis. Late in the summer 
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no feraee of Woolly Aphis or parasites was discoverable, and it 
can only be inferred that the parasites perished from lack of 
material to work upon. 

Like most of the Hymenoptera, Aphelinus mali is a sun-loving 
insect, flying readily on warm, still days. The cold, wet and 
windy w'eather prevailing during so large a portion of 1924 wonid 
militate considerably against its spread in districts where its host 
occurred in sufficient numbers to enable it to make headway. 
So much do dull and windy conditions affect the insect that at 
the laboratory it has been found that in such weather trees in 
pots upon which are many wdnged adults can be moved across 
the open without danger of losing any, the higher the wind the 
safer being the operation. 

Notwithstanding adverse conditions, the results of last season’s 
introductions of Aphelinus mali are distinctly hopeful. In 
Somerset, Devon, Norfolk, and the Isle of Ely, the insect 
increased and has probably established itself: in some other 
districts it has not, at least, died out. 

The behaviour of the insect during the winters of 1923-4 and 
1924-5 has dispelled any doubts that might at first have been 
entertained as to its ability to endure the English climate. 
Indeed, it is hardier than might be suspected. In the winter of 
1923-4 some late emerged adults in an open gauze-oovered cage 
continued to live without harm while the thermometer was 
registering 19°P. of frost outside. This is much more than 
many of the indigenous Hymenoptera {Ichneumons, etc.) could 
endure as adults, so little fear need be felt for the larvee and 
pupae of the Chalcid. 

It is probable that A. mali failed to exhibit some of its main 
characteristics during the inclement season of 1924. There is a 
continuous overlapping of broods, but it is also observable that 
there are very large emergences at intervals during the summer, 
when the insects appear in a kind of sw-'ami. Should the day 
then be still and sunny they fly away in different directions. No 
such spread occurs in dull weather. There would be few hot 
■days in 1924 to coincide with maximum emergences, and it is 
therefore likely that the spread of the pai*asite was very much 
less than would normally be the case. 

liife History.—Perhaps the substance of the reports may be 
made more clear to those who have not seen previous references 
■ to the insect if a few words as to its life-history are given. 

The female fly or wasp (the latter designation being nearer to 
the truth, as A. mali is allied to the true wasps whereas it has little 
relation to the true flies) places her eggs inside the bodies of 
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Woolly Aphides by means of a specialised piercing organ, the 
ovipositor. On hatching, the egg produces a legless, flaccid grub 
which continues to grow by feeding on the internal juices and 
organs of its host, the Woolly Aphis, By the time the grub is 
full-fed, the whole of the interior of the aphis is consumed, only 
the outer shell being left. Unlike many insects, the parasitic 
grub does not spin a silken cocoon within w'hich to undergo the 
pupal condition previous to emerging as an adult fly, but con¬ 
tinues to lie within the empty skin of the aphis, the latter 
becoming tough and diw and serving the purpose of a cocoon. 
Indeed, it has become convenient, though strictly incorrect, to 
speak of these dried aphis bodies containing larvae or pup® of 
A. mall as cocoons. 


Shortly after being parasitised, a Woolly Aphis loses its 
familiar woolly covering—^in reality a wax-like secretion—and 
when containing a full-fed grub or pupa, is quite black, so that 
it is always readily possible to distinguish the work of the parasite 
and estimate amongst colonies of Woolly Aphis the extent of 
parasitisation. When the pupa has become an adult Chalcid 
within the aphis, and after its integument has become hardened 
and the " wasp ” ready to merge into the open, it bites a way 
out, so that empty skins can be easily recognised by the hole 
they contain. Therefore a black and dry-looking Woolly Aphis, 
if intact, may be presumed almost with certainty to contain a 
larva or pupa of the parasite. 

Several generations of Aphehnus mail appear during the year, 
and there is considerable overlapping. The winter is passed as 
a larva or grub within the aforementioned dried aphis skin 
attached to a twig or bough, the pupal condition being attained 
in the spring shortly before emergence. By cutting off twigs 
with cocoons attached and fixing them close to colonies of Woolly 
Aphis in the spring, an easy way of distributing the parasite is 
found. In this vray or as adults later in the season the parasite 
was distributed to the following centres :— 


Seale Hayne, N. Devon 

Evesham district 

Cambridge 

Hereford 

Kent 

East Mailing*, Kent 
Newport, Salop ... 

Chichester 
Wisley, Surrey ... 

Beading district 
Korwich district 
Bangor district 

Long Ashton (Bristol) district 


cocoons April 30th 
cocoons May 6tli 
cocoons May l;^th 
cocoons May 15th 
cocoons May 17th 
adults June 25th 
adults June 27th 
adults June 27th 
adults June SOtli 
adults July dtli 
adults July 5th 
adults July 14th 
adults July 2dth 
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Oommesats and Reports on the Distribution —Mr. Costin, 
Horticultural Superintendent at Chichester, writes, 28rd March, 
1925 :—“ The small blackened bodies . . . are fairly numerous 
in the orchard.” Cocoons are referred to—the insect seems 
therefore to have established itself and left a stock for the current 
year. 

Mr. Kent, Plorticultural Superintendent, who by aixangement 
with Mr. Petherbridge introduced the insect into the Isle of Ely, 
reports:—‘ ‘ The colony of Aphelinus 'mail supplied by the 
Ministry was introduced on 9th May into an orchard near Upweil. 
Although the remainder of the orchard was sprayed with a 
Carboiineum w’ash, four trees of Allington Pippin apple, very 
badly infested with Woolly Aphis, were reserved unsprayed, and 
remained unsprayed throughout the season. The colony was 
attached to one of the four trees, and in a few weeks it was 
noticed that numbers of Woolly Aphides on two of these trees 
were without their normal wool-like waxy covering, development 
of the Chalcid larvse in their bodies apparently preventing the 
excretion of the wax. By the end of June dead blackened bodies 
of Woolly Aphides were readily noticeable on two of the four 
trees, each blackened body showing the small round hole from 
which the adult Chalcid had emerged. In July dead parasitised 
Woolly Aphides were observable on all four trees, and small 
branches from two of the four were placed amongst the branches 
of trees in other parts of the orchard. In September a few 
Chalcids had emerged in two other parts of the orchard. In 
September also it could be seen that one of the four unsprayed 
trees was almost completely cleared of Woolly Aphis, while the 
numbers of the pest on the other three trees were very greatly 
reduced. In the first week of that month I attempted to intro¬ 
duce the Chalcid into orchards at March (2), Wisbech St. Mary, 
Leverington, and Haddenham, by placing branches from the 
four trees at Upweil into ti'ees in these places. No Chalcids have 
emerged from the trees yet in the case of any of these secondary 
introductions, but I hope that some may be overwintering in 
aphid bodies on these trees.” 

” There appears to be sufficient material at Upweil to carry 
through the winter and give rise to egg-laying Chalcids in the 
spring, as Woolly Aphides minus the usual wool are fairly plen¬ 
tiful on two of the four trees. The four trees are to remain 
unsprayed again in 1925, but the remainder of the orchard has 
again been sprayed with a carboiineum wash.” 

“ The weather in 1924 was, except for a fine, warm period in 
July, wet and cool, being generally against the development of 
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the Chalcid. In spite of this the colony has succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing itself so far, and should the winter not prove fatal, I 
anticipate its spread next season somewhat more extensively.” 

Mr. Massee, East Mailing Eesearch Station, Kent, states :— 

There is only one jilace in which the parasite can be said to 
have definitely become established.” 

Mr. Staniland, Long Ashton, near Bristol, reports:—” The 
colony on arrival was found to contain five living individuals 
only. These were placed on trees infected with Woolly Aphis in 
a gi-eenhouse pending the completion of our inseetary. Later a 
few Aphelinus appeared and we managed to work up a good 
stock, consisting of half a dozen small trees well covered. 
Woolly Aphis has been scarce at Long Ashton until the end of 
August and beginning of September, when Aphelinus was placed 
out in three places on the plantation. All the pot trees of stocks, 
except two, have also been placed out in the plantation.” 

Aphelinus has spread on the trees on which it w'as actually 
placed, but I have been unable to detect any spread on to other 
trees. This would be accounted for by the very small number 
of days which have not been windy, Long Ashton being a par¬ 
ticularly windy place. At the present time there is a fair 
number of parasitised aphides without emergence holes, and 
therefore presumably containing hibernating Aphelinus larvae.” 

” Aphelinus has been placed in an orchard at Wuveliscombe, 
near Taunton, Somerset, and here also there are apparently 
sufficient hibernating individuals to caiTy on next season. A 
small stock was put out at Oannington but has not succeeded in 
getting a hold.” 

Mr. Mosley of Reading reported that conditions in his district 
were most unfavourable and that a few isolated cocoons only 
exhibited the presence of the parasite on 12th February, 1925. 

Mr. Goude, Horticultural Superintendent for Norfolk, 
reports :—” The flies were released on the day of receipt, on a 
tree badly infested with American Blight in a plantation at 
Dereham. They increased during the summer plentifully, and 
the reduction in the amount of blight on the tree, and adjoining 
trees, was noticeable towards the end of the summer. Patches 
of the blight now appear black in the infested area, and I believe 
that these black areas are carrying plentiful cocoons of the 
Chalcid.” 

Mr. Hodson, Seale Hayne College, Devon, reports:—“ The 
site selected for the release of the parasite was a mixed orchard 
on the Cornish bank of the Eiver Tamar. This orchard lies 
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within a few feet of the river level in close promixity to other 
orchards, and has ample evidence of long-standing attack by 
Woolly Aphis.” 

“A rather unfortunate factor from the point of view of the 
complete success of the introduction is the fact that Woolly 
Aphis has been singularly scarce in the W^est Country during the 
past season, this searciiy being attributable to the particularly 
cold and wet weather experienced during the spring and early 
summer.” 

“ A number of twigs covered with parasitised aphides were 
received from Harpenden early in May. The jiarasites com¬ 
menced emerging on 10th May, and these were released in the 
orchard on the 12th. The twigs—which still retained the 
majority of the parasites—^were fastened in two bunches on 
adjacent trees. These were protected from heavy rains by wdre 
cylinders covered in butter muslin, which were, however, left 
open at the ends in order not to interfere with the egress of the 
parasites on emergence.” 

” The introduction was followed immediately by a week of 
heavy rain, and on a second visit being paid to the orchard on 
22nd May, it was found that emergence was complete, but careful 
search on and near patches of aphides failed to disclose a single 
parasite. The orchard' was again visited in June and July with 
similar results. On 21st August, however, several large clusters 
of parasitised aphides were observed, and numbers of A. mali 
could be found on the wing and resting on patches of aphides. 
Further adults were released on this occasion.” 

“ A visit was not again paid imtil 8th October, when adults 
were again found with ease, and considerable numbers of para¬ 
sitised aphides were to be obseiwed on trees at some distance 
from the points of introduction. It i-emains yet to be seen how 
the parasite will stand the winter, but given favourable weather 
it should undoubtedly make good progress in the spring.” 

“ It is hoped that it will be possible to utilise this orchard as 
a distribution centre for Devon and Cornwall next season, and it 
is further hoped that a stock will be available in an orchard on 
Seale Hayne College farm for a more comprehensive study of 
the parasite’s behaviour under field conditions in this country.” 

Mr. Jary, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Shropshire, reports:—“The adult Chalcids were received on 
27th June, most of the insects in the tube having suffered no 
harm in transit. A few, however, were dead or damaged. The 
living specimens were liberated in the evening, immediately on 
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arrival, the tube containing them being supported from a branch 
immediately alongside a large colony of Woolly Aphis. The 
tree vas a large standard Bramley's seedling.'’ 

Woolly Aphis, yhich was somewhat late in appearing in 
numlters in 1924, was then becoming well established in situa¬ 
tions occupied the previous year, large galled growths having 
been formed. The weather had been warm during the previous 
week but on 27th became much cooler and slight rain fell 
thrcaghout the afternoon of 28th. Thunderstorms and very 
heavy rain followed on 2nd and 3rd July.” 

” Throughout the summer the Chalcid appeared to be estab¬ 
lished, but making very little headway. Colonies of Woolly 
Aphis at present on the tree show only a few parasitised members. 
A snicdi number of larvae are present and several empty skins of 
aphidc- showing exist holes.” 

On the whole, I think, in an unfavourable summer, vith 
the amount n£ Woolly Aphis considerably below the average, the 
parasite has done little more than maintain itseh.” 

Mr. Goaman. Hereford, reports on 29th July. 1924 :—“ Fresh 
emergences from cocoons on the trees at Purley on the 7th July 
and 18th Juh’ respectively. The whole of the original tree is 
free from Woolly Aphis and the Aphelinus has spread to other 
trees up to 80 feet.” On 31st October. 1924. he writes :— 
” There appeared to be a few overwintering cocoons. In this 
plantation the Woolly Aphis appeared to migrate at the end of 
the summer but it is now appearing again. Whether the migra¬ 
tion ailversely affected the spread of the Aphclimts, I cannot say 
for certain, but I think so.” 

Mr. i\[altby. Evesham, reports that conditions in this area 
were unfavourable. Woolly Aphis failing to develop further when 
the parasite was introduced. 

Mr, Petherbridge. Camhridqe, also reports:—“The parasite 
does not appear to have established itself at this centre.” 

At Bangor results were not promising and overwintering 
cocoons have not been discovered, while at Wislep and Rochester 
Woollv Aphis failed to develop. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF SPRING-TAILS 
ATTACKING MANGOLDS. 

W. Maldwyn Davies, B.Sc., 

Laboratory of Agricultural Zoology, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. 

An attack on mangolds known as “ Black Leg ” or 
“ Strangle ” has been reported from several districts during 
recent years. Considerable damage has been noted in North 
Wales, Shropshire, Lancashire, and other areas during 1922-1924. 
As the name suggests, the characteristic feature of the attack 
is that of a pinching off or strangling, which often results in the 
upper portion of the mangold being severed from the root. 
Bleeding takes place during the attack and causes a blackening 
at the severed point, thus giving rise to the term Black Leg. 
(It should be noted that the severing occurs at or slightly above 
soil level, and not below as in the case of attack by the larvae of 
the beetle Atomaria linearis.) 

This disease has been attributed to several causes, including 
the attack of wireworm, larvae of Atomaria linearis, Collembola 
(Spring-tails), fungi and bacteria. In this Journal for December, 
1922, p. 828, it was suggested that spring-tails might be the 
cause.* 

The amount of damage done is variable, but that it can be 
serious has been shown this year near Bangor, where 25-30 per 
cent, of the crop was destroyed. Destroyed roots were received 
at the Laboratory of Agricultural Zoology, University College of 
North Wales, from Mr. W. J. Gough, manager of the Penrhyn 
Home Parm, and investigations as to the cause of attack were 
immediately commenced. 

The field in which the attack took place is situated about 
200 feet above sea level, having a considerable slope with north¬ 
west aspect. The soil is of a heavy nature, and recent continuous 
rain had resulted in a wet surface. Three acres of the field con¬ 
tained mangolds which had followed oats in rotation, roots having 
been last grown eight years previously. The varieties, Yellow 
Globe and Golden Tankard, had been sown on 23rd and 26th May, 
1924, respectively, and the crop had been singled and scuffled 
so that the field was clean. Damage was first noticed by 
Mr. Gough on 1st July, after which dressings of nitrate of soda 
were given and the destroyed plants collected and burnt. 

R. Stenfcon, Patbological Laboratory, Ministry of AgricuHure. 
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Observations on 26th July (by which time the destruction of 
plants had almost ceased) revealed the fact that the attack was 
confined in the main to the variety. Yellow Globe, and chiefly 
to the lower and damper portions of the field. Results of thiee 
successive counts of 100 each gave 27, 43 and 35 destroyed 
plants respectively—an average of 35 per cent. 

The usual method of cultivation had been apphed to the 1924 
crop, thus eliminating the possibility of the trouble being due 
to any abnormal farm operation. Spring-tails were found in 
abundance, the following species being obtained ; (1) Boitrletiella 
hortensis, Fitch (pruinosus Tib.); (2) Isotoma vii'idus, Bourlet; 
(3) Isotomerns 2 Mlustri 8 , Muller; (4'i Sminthurus xiridis, Linn.; 
(5) Bourletiella hitea, Lubbock; (61 Dicyrtominia minuta, Fab. 

Of these, (1) to (4) were abundant, but (5) and (6) were less 
frequent. The black globular species (B. hortensis) was found 
on every leaf examined, while numbers were present on the roots 
of mangolds, soil, stones, etc. Both species of Isotoma and 
Isotomeriis (elongate, slate-coloured, and brown spring-tails) 
were confined to the roots and the soil. The yellow* globular 
forms (S. viridis and B. hitea) wei*e present on both roots and 
leaves. Mangolds were secured and photographed at the various 
stages of attack as shown in Fig. 1, and in each ease spring-tails 
of the first four species mentioned were found at the point of 
infection. Three successive counts at individual attacked plants 
resulted as follows :— 

fli 7 Isotoma xiridis and Isotomeriis 11 Bourletiella 

hortensis, Fitch, 9 Sminthurus xiridis: some others 
escaped. 

(2) 21 Bourletiella hortensis (observed around the circum¬ 

ference of the root at soil level), 8 Sminthurus xiridis, 6 
Isotoma t'iridis and Isotomcj-us 2 Jtd»stri's. 

(3) 15 spring-tails (various). 

Rain fell almost continuously during 27th and 28th July 
(totalling 1’49 in.), and the observations were made on the latter 
date during heavy showers. The globular species of Bourletiella 
and Sminthurus kept to the under surface of the leaves, while 
both si^ecies of Isotoma and Isotomeriis were very active on the 
surface of the soil and as many as 12 were counted near a non- 
affected mangold. 

In one instance a singe Isotoma viridis was observed feeding 
on a young mangold of 6 mm. diameter. This spring-tail w*os 
observed under a hand lens enlarging for nearly ten minutes 
(after which the wind blew it ofi) a hole which finally measured 
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4 X 4 mm. (Fig. 2 depicts a section through this bitten area). 
The method of feeding was that of a rasping or gnawing action 
penetrating deepest at the centre. A similar freshly-cut cavity 
also appeared immediately above the spring-tail and this 
measured 6 >' 2 mm. 

The crop showed a considerable amount of leaf attack, and it 
was observed that spring-tails of all species were at work 
feeding on the leaves, resulting in considerable holing. In one 
instance such a hole measuring 2 mm. was made in a leaf by 
three B. hortensis in about five minutes. 

Eradication.—On 29th July control experiments were com¬ 
menced on the chess-board system, the insecticides used being: 
(1) A 5 per cent, nicotine sulphate dust (40 per cent, black leaf) 
equivalent to 2 per cent, pure nicotine, (2) fine air-slaked lime, 
(3) p_yrethrum powder, and (4) a 1 per cent, green tar oil dust. 
All were distributed by means of a small hand sulphurator. 

Further heavy rains fell during the few days following these 
applications, and observations were made as given below. 

(a) Nicotine Sidphate .—This proved !an excellent contact 
insecticide for the Isotoma andIsotomerus species, giving 100 per 
cent, kill, and ■was used by the writer as a means of collecting 
them, the insects being gathered with the forceps after dusting. 
S. viridis was also killed, but B. hortensis skipped away to parts 
where the dust had not reached. Under such conditions as pre¬ 
vailed on 29th and 31st July (total rainfall of 0‘65 in.) the effect 
of this insecticide was not lasting, for by 1st August the numbers 
of spring-tails had again reached those of the control plots. 

(?.* ) Lime I fine air-slaJccd ).—This ii-lso 'was a useful contact 
insecticide, though not so effective as nicotine sulphate. On 
29th July when the plot ■y'as evenly dusted with lime the spring- 
tails skipped about quickly, some being killed, but by 1st August 
the CoIIemhola were observed creeping over the limed surface. 

(c) P-yrethrnm Potcder .—This rvas not seen to Idll any of the 
spring-tails, its action being rather that of a repellant. The 
numbers were lowest on 2nd August, four days after treatment. 

(d) 1 per cent. Green Tar Oil Dust .—An active repellant. 
Spring-tails of all species moved rapidly away from plants and 
soil thus dusted. The numbers were lowest on 30th July, after 
which there was an increase until they attained those of the 
control on 4th August. 

Bapid growth of the mangold crop during this period then 
minimised the effects of attack, and the field experiments were 
discontinued. The diameter of the mangolds at this stage was 
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about 2-S cm. A final examination was made on 61li August, and 
showed that B. hortensis had pi'aetically disappeared, while 
the numbers of all the other species had considerably decreased. 
The rainfall for 4th-6th August inclusive averaged O'45 in. The 
heavy rainfall throughout the observations undoubtedly affected 
the results of the experiments. 

Observations in the Laboratory.—It was suggested in this 
Journal for December. 1922, that a j'ellow variety was more 
susceptible to attack on account of the greater proportion of 
root visible above soil level as compared with a red 
variety. With this point in mind the two varieties 
were examined in the field, but no appreciable difference was 
noticed during these investigations. The susceptibility of 
Yellow Globe was so marked that in rows containing both 
varieties, Yellow Globe plants were destroyed while adjacent 
plants of Golden Tankard were untouched. Both varieties 
examined were apparently identical in size, growth, and position 
of root above soil level. 

Tariability in thickness of the outer epidermis was next con¬ 
sidered as a possible cause for this difference in susceptibility, 
but microscopical exa m ination revealed no appreciable difference. 

The concentration of cell sap was a possible factor, since spring- 
tails were observed feeding on the cell sap oozing from attacked 
Yellow Globes. Golden Tankards were then cut and left in 
position in the rows to allow bleeding to take place, and when 
observed on the following day numerous spring-tails were seen 
feeding on the cell sap which had oozed out, showing that 
no differentiation was made between the actual sap of each 
variety. 

Microscopical examination of cross-sections of both varieties 
revealed the fact that the amount of orange-coloured stain 
f carotin) present in the outer epidermal cells of the root of Golden 
Tankard was much greater than in the case of Yellow Globe, 
and, further, the colour was deeper, suggesting a higher con¬ 
centration and the presence of an anthroeyanin. Some nauseous 
effect of the stain is possibly a factor of considerable importance 
in the greater immunity of Golden Tankard. 

Spring-tail Attack under Laboratory Conditions.—Mangolds 
were transplanted from the field into a cage in the laboratory, 
and considerable numbers of spring-tails were introduced; the 
numbers were reinforced daily, but diflOieulty was experienced in 
securing sufficiently rapid root absorption in the loose soil of 

p 
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the cage, and also in securing the slight ieixf transpiration 
essential for bleeding in such a comparatively dry atmosphere. 
These plants were examined daily, and the movements of the 
spring-tails observed. Leaf damage was seen to take place and 
individuals of SmintJi-urus, Bourletiella, Isotomerus and luotoma 
species were all observed to cause perforation of the leaves. Root 
attack took place (although not personally witnessed) find on 
examination a week later one of the mangolds had developed a 
root constriction similar to those noted in the field, and micro¬ 
scopical examination revealed similar bite marks. The experi¬ 
ment was allowed to proceed until 3vd October, when the plants 
were removed for final examination. Under these largely un¬ 
natural conditions growth had taken place mainly in the leaves, 
all of which showed marked holing. The roots were scarred with 
markings comparable to the cavity produced by the individual of 
Isotoma vindis on 28th July mentioned on p. 351. 

Botanical Examination oi Constricted Mangolds.—It was 
observed that in numerous mangolds collected in the field a 
constriction occurred at the point of attack (see Pig. 1), and as 
growth proceeded this constriction became more and more 
marked. The botanical structure of the mangold is such that 
growth takes place in a series of concentric cambium rings, thus 
differing from the general farm root crops. The cambium cells 
are richest in sugar content and thus more attractive to the 
insect feeders. Specimens of mangolds w'hich showed this con¬ 
striction w'Gre secured and transverse sections through the con¬ 
stricted areas were examined microscopically. Preserved sections 
show ciearij’' that the initial bites remove small portions of one of 
the first formed rings of cambium, and that each successive ring 
fails to complete its circumference at these points of attack 
(see Fig. 8). The result of this is that there is formed a crevice 
or constriction which becomes larger as each successive con¬ 
centric ring is added, and the final result is fracture and death 
of the plant. All types of constriction may be noted in a field 
suffering from attack, differing with the position of the initial 
damage due to insect (or other) injury. 

The work was carried out at the suggestion of Dr. C. L. Walton, 
Adviser in Agricultural Zoology for North Wales, whose valuable 
assistance is gratefully acknowledged. The writer is also 
indebted to Dr. G. H. Carpenter for identification of the 
CoUemhola (spring-tails) collected, and to Mr. W. J. Gough for 
information and help in connection with field experiments. 
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LOGANBERRY CULTIVATION. 

The iogciiibL'ny mi'y beat be described us a euitivateu ruim ui 
the Amciic:. u biatbbcLiy, liubns oitijohus. It ^^u& iiibl u.tiO- 
duced iuto Great iiiiiain about Lbe year IbUO, but in tbe L'liiied 
Stales it was kuo^\u to cullivatois lor nearly 20 years previous 
to that date, having originated in the garden of Judge Logan, of 
Santa Cruz, California, in 1881. Once considered to be a cross 
between the Californian blackberry and the raspberry it is now 
thought to be a variety only of the former species. Botanieally 
tbe plant has no iundainentai diii'erence from R. vttifolius, but 
the fruit is redder, larger and more juicy, and ripens much 
earlier. Also, it is very much more prolific. 

The loganberry speedily became a popular fruit, its chief value 
lying in its very marked piquancy of flavour, -which serves to 
enhance the quality of jams made from other soft fruits vhen 
mi.Yud with them. I.oganberries are also a valuable fruit for 
bottling and canning, for jelly making, and for mixing with other 
fruits for tarts, etc. The concentrated juice of the fruit is con¬ 
sidered to be superior to any other, and finds a ready sale in 
bottles. In America a considerable quantity of this juice is 
produced every year, and is readily disposed of to the manufac¬ 
turers of beverages, etc. 

The fruit ol the loganberry is large and tapering, and usually 
an inch or more in length. It closely resembles a mulberry in 
appearance. The colour when fully ripe is a dark purplish red. 
but when picked for market the fruit is nearer the colour of the 
raspberry. It is very juicy and the flavour is sharply acid and 
refreshing, being quite distinct from that of any other fruit. 

The plant in habit is trailing, -ulth a perennial root-stock 
from which new canes are thrown up each j^ear to bear fruit 
the following year. 

The loganberry is not grown commercially in Great Britain 
to any large extent, but the area under cultivation could very 
safely be extended. Tbe principal centres of production are Kent, 
Middlesex, Worcester and Hereford, but the total area probably 
does not exceed 300 acres. In Kent the fruit is found to thrive 
well in old hop gardens, particularly on the strong, heavy loam 
of the Weald. 

Soil and Situation.—^Largely on account of its robust habit 
the loganberry thrives well on most average soils where there is 
good depth. It is not so particular as regards soil conditions as 
the raspberry, and provided good dressings of organic manure can 
be given it will do well where raspberries fail. It grows well 
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on the strong heavy loams oi: the clay, and good plantations are 
often found on the lighter soils overlaying chalk. Wet, badly 
drained soils are unsuitable. An important point is to ensure 
that the canes are thoroughly ripened after each season’s gi/owth, 
and on account of this, districts where wet autumn months 
prevail are not suitable. Unless the canes are properly ripened 
the yield of fruit will not be encouraging, and, moreover, hard 
winters will bring about damage by causing them to die back 
or die out completely. The crop needs as much sun as it can get. 

Propagation.—Unlike the raspberry, the loganberry does not 
throw up suckers remote from the parent stool, which may be 
dug up and used for planting fresh ground. New shoots are 
produced from buds formed on the rootstock only, from which 
they cannot readily be separated. These shoots will, however, 
when fully grovm, root naturally at the tips and so form a new 
plant. These tip plants may be produced in an established 
plantation by covering the tips of fully grown canes wdth an 
inch or two of light soil in the autumn. By early spring roots 
will have formed together with a basal bud, and the plant may 
then be severed and removed. Nurserymen usually grow on 
these tip-plants for another year and distribute them as maiden 
canes. 

Another way of obtaining a rapid increase of stock is by root 
cuttings. Pieces of roots about 4 inches long are employed and 
should be planted ujd in the autumn in sandy soil. Also ripe 
canes may be cut into cuttings and struck in sandy soil in 
frames. 

Seeing that tip-plants can be obtnined from an established 
plantation without harming the canes, growers might well bear 
this in mind and thus obtain an additional income from the sale 
of the. plants to nurserymen and others. 

Preparation of Xaand.—Unles.« the land is in good lieart, as 
in the case of old hop gardens, it must be thoroughly prepared 
by plotighing and cross ploughing, preferably in the autumn. A 
dressing of farmyard manure, 20-80 tons to the acre, should be 
applied before the final ploughing. The practice usually followed 
in preparing land for fruit should be closely observed. Lime 
or chalk may be necessary, and this is best applied to the land 
just before planting. 

Training and Planting. —A rno.^t important question to be 
decided is the inethod of training the plants. The trailing growths 
must be adequately supported if good results are to be obtained. 
A diversity of systems pre-vails. but amongst commercial growers 
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two distinct methods ai'e adopted and appear to answer satis¬ 
factorily. From many points of xdew the staking system, mostly' 
employed with success in Kent, is to be recommended. The 
plants are set out on the square at 4 ft. to 6 ft. apart in the 
rows according to the strength of the land, the rows being 6 ft. 
apart. Each hill is provided with one or two good stout poles 
about 8 ft. in height above ground, and 2 ft. below ground 
level. These poles are wired overhead w’ith strong galvanised 
wire to obtain rigidity. If one pole only is used to each hill 
the fruiting canes are tied to it with tar twine and the runners, as 
they grow, are directed along the base of the rows, being tied 
up in place of the fruiting canes directly these have finished 
bearing and have been cut away. If two poles are used the 
fruiting canes are tied to one and the runners to the other 
alternately. Not more than sis canes are allow'ed to each pole, 
all others being cut away before they attain any length. 

The second system consists of training the growths on an 
upright wire trellis. This trellis is constructed of stout, durable 

7 ft. posts, placed at intervals of from 15 to 20 ft. The posts 
should go in the ground 2 ft., thus leaving 5 ft. above ground. 
Lighter strengtheners may be driven in between these, and 
the end posts should be exceptionally stout and be provided 
with strainers. Upon this framework stout No. 8 galvanised 
wire is stretched taut, three, or at the most four, strands being 
sufficient. The plants are put out against this trellis, at from 

8 ft. to 12 ft. apart, and the growths are tied fanwise to the 
wires. The trellises should be 6 ft. apart. The system answers 
very well for loganberries, but has one drawback. Owing to 
the profuse growth of new canes the fruiting canes are apt to 
become smothered and the yield is affected. It is difficult to 
see and gather the fruit. Also it is not possible to cultivate the 
ground both ways as in the case of the stake system. Taking 
both training systems on their merits, staking is considered to 
be the better plan, and to give the best results. This system 
has been largely employed in old hop gardens, the existing 
poles and wire coming in very usefully for the general scheme. 
Good leather gloves are necessary for the hands when handling 
the canes owing to their exceptionally spiny nature. When 
tying up to poles two workers should operate together, one 
holding up the canes and the other tying. 

Planting is usually done when stock is available, either in 
the autumn or spring. Tips of canes covered with soil in the 
autumn will have formed roots and basal buds by the following 
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April, wlieii they maj' be severed from the parent cane and 
carefuiiy piaiited up in their permanent places, or they may be 
grown on for a year in nursery beds. If stock can be obtained 
for autumn planting so much the better. Holes for the i^laiits 
are opened with a- Sjrade, and if a forkful or so of good rotted 
manure can be given to each hole it will be advantageous. 

BiUaing.—As explained above the fruit is borne on canes 
produced the previous season, and therefore it is all to the good, 
if these canes ai’e removed directly they have finished fruiting. 
There is no advantage whatever in deiajdng their removal, and 
it helps the next season’s cane considerablj’ if performed early. 
Also, the grower should recognise that there is no advantage 
in ailoving more canes to grow than are needed. Five or six 
at the most in the ease of stakes and from eight to twelve to a 
hill on the trellises are considered to be ample. Healthy shoots 
may attain a length of 15 feet, but it pays to stop them when, 
a convenient length is reached. If lateral shoots are produced 
it is advisable to spur them back before growth commences in 
the spring. 

After-care ol the Plantation.—During the first year or so 
the land between the rows may be usefully employed for crops 
of vegetables, etc. Loganberries are shallow, fibrous rooting 
plants; therefore the land between the rows should be only 
lightly ploughed or scarified each winter. During the summer 
horse-hoes set as high as possible should be used to keep down 
weeds and secure a surface tilth to maintain the soil moisture. 
The land should receive a dressing of from 10 to 15 tons of 
dung to the acre each winter to insure good results. In dry 
seasons the plants can be considerably assisted by employing a 
mulch such as long stable manure, grass and other green matter. 

Gathering and Marketing the Fruit.—Tjoganberries, unlike 
raspberries, retain the plug when gathered. If required for 
dessert purposes, the bendes are picked with the “ strig ” or 
stalk attached. For ordinary market purposes the fruit should 
not be dead ripe or it will tend to bruise in picking, and will 
not travel or keep well. The colour should he a good deep red.. 
For dessert the fruit can he left until it is a rich purplish red, 
providing rapid and careful transit is available. Loganberries 
travel and pi’eseiwe their appearance much better than rasp¬ 
berries, although rather more liable to attacks of mildew in 
wet weather. 

The plants should he picked over every second or third day 
while the fimiting period lasts. On no account should the fruit 
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be picked wlieii the piaiits are 'wet with rain. In gathering h 
is best to have both hands fi*ee, and this may be arranged b/ 
employing trays suspended by a strap round the neck to hold 
the fruit. The pickers should be instructed to be reasonably 
careful in handling the fruit, and the use of three fingers instead 
of two has been found the safest way to avoid bruising. The 
grower should know beforehand for what purpose his fruit is 
destined as it is obvious that greater care is necessary with fruit 
for bottling. 

Loganberries commence to ripen early in the summer, 
normally about the last week in June, and continue vith good 
fortune until the end of July or second week of August. 

The fruit is usually dispatched to market in 4 lb. chip baskets, 
a certain amount, usually dessert fruit of good quality, being 
packed in 1 lb. punnets in trays holding 12 lb. or 20 lb. 
Preserving fruit is dispatched either in peeks holding 14 lb. or 
in tubs, as in the case of raspberries, and usually goes direct 
to the factories. 

The Raspberry Beetle,—This insect is by far the most 
serious pest of the loganberry, which it seems to prefer even to 
the raspberry. The damage is done by the beetle maggots 
(larvre) which feed within the fruit, greatly reducing its value 
for market. Not only is the fruit itself injured but the presence 
of many maggots in a sample prevents its use for bottling and 
renders its sale difficult for other purposes. Unfortunately no 
satisfactory means of dealing with the pest has yet been dis¬ 
covered. Perhaps the best measure is to run poultry in the 
plantation since fowls devour the insect freely in all stages. 
Some growers have found it worth while to tap or jar the canes 
periodically wdiile in flower, causing the beetles to fall within 
reach of the fowls. Under experimental conditions, spraying the 
open bloom with lead arsenate has given promising results, but 
it is open to objection, fix’stly on account of the danger of 
poisoning bees, and secondly because the length of the flowering 
period would render several sprayings necessary. 

When making a new plantation it would obviously be wise to 
choose a place as far as possible from raspberries and also to 
clear out of any adjacent hedgerow any wild brambles, which 
form the insect’s natural food plant. The successful cultivation 
of the fruit depends greatly on the ability of the grower to control 
this pest. 
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JULY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bone, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Grass Land.—At this period a year ago, the outlook indicated 
the likelihood of abundant pasturage; this year the fields are 
already beginning to look bare, and unless weather conditions 
change so as to bring on rapid growth, the pastures will require 
considerable artificial help to support their present head of 
stock. Unless the farmer has a crop of lucerne or has pre¬ 
pared for emergencies by growing a breadth of tares or other 
soiling crop, he has to resort to concentrated foods as a means 
of snpj>lementing short pasturage. The idea of stimulating the 
pastures themselves has not been extensively tried in this 
country, but it seems worthy of consideration. 

The only stimulant which could be relied upon to produce an 
immediate effect on grass at this time of the year is a soluble 
fertiliser of the nitrogenous class, such as nitrate of soda, 
nitrate of lime or sulphate of ammonia. British exponents of 
agricultural science do not generally recommend the use of 
nitrogenous manures on pasture land, when the object is to 
effect a durable improvement in the sw'ard and especially to 
increase the growdh of the clovers. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that little attention has been given to the possibility of 
increasing the productivity of fairly good pasture by the appli¬ 
cation of niti-ogenous top-dressings. Indeed, little thought has 
been given to the question of whether the soil supply of nitrates 
may be short at this time of the year. The Eothamsted 
records do not indicate great activity in nitrate production in 
July; they rather suggest that soil bacteria are rather reduced 
in numbers at this time. 

Certain Continental authorities are emphatic as to the value 
of nitrogenous top-dressings in pasture management, not only 
as a means of extending the grazing season at both ends, but 
also to prevent an excess of spring growth being followed by 
a period of short keep after mid-summer. Professor Falke, of 
Leipzig, in his “ Wiesen und Weiden,” strongly advises the 
application of nitrogenous manures betw'een the end of June 
and the end of August; and Professor Warmbold, who carried 
out an extensive series of experiments at Hohenheim, found 
that the grazing capacity of pastures was greatly increased by 
the use of nitrogenous fertilisers, part of which he applied in 
the summer months. 
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Haymaking.—Ordinarily haymaking is the principal faim 
operation in the month of July; but this year, owing to the 
early start made by many farmers, it is possible that much of 
the area devoted to the hay crop will be cleared before these 
notes appear. Mowing was general in the Derby district by 
15th June and I know of one field actually being stacked by 
that date. The crops were light and the leas were in many 
cases remarkably deficient in clover; but the nutritive value of 
well-made June hay is beginning to be better recognised, and 
it is not unlikely that the aftermath of the early cut fields will 
be needed as soon as it is ready to be grazed. Durther south 
haymaking had begun a week earlier. 

In some districts there is room for improvement in the 
matter of attention to the hay after !-tacking. As the hay 
sweats and settles, the roof, however skilfully built, tends to 
become uneven and requires re-dressing before it is thatched; 
hence it is hardly practicable to thatch a rick immediately it is 
completed. But in too many cases the stack is allowed to 
become “ piped ” and seriously damaged by rain before the 
protective covering is laid on, not to mention the cases where 
thatching is entirely omitted. Thatching is expensive and 
requires skill; sometimes the stacks cannot be dealt with until 
after corn harvest, when new straw? is available. This diffi¬ 
culty is easily overcome by gTOwing a small area of rye, which 
may be cut in June and the land sown wfith turnixDS. The best 
solution, however, is a Dutch barn. Farmers find that hay 
may be carted sooner when it is to be put into a barn, as it 
does not settle so quickly as it does in stacks; but there are so 
many other advantages connected with the possession of a good 
hay shed that they are glad to pay a reasonable return on the 
capital outlay required in its erection, when the owner is 
willing and able to make this improvement. 

Arable liand.—July is a month in which the farmer’s 
thoughts are directed more towards harvesting than sowing. 
Winter oats, which in the Midlands were in ear by 15th June, 
will in the ordinaiw course be ready for cutting before the end 
of this month, and wheat may be ripe early in August. It is 
desirable, therefore, that attention be given to the condition 
of the self-binders, examining the canvasses, tightening up any 
loose bolts, and rinsing the bearings with paraffin to remove 
congealed matter which interferes with proper lubrication. 

Marrow-stem kale may be transplanted on vacant land 
during July, thinnings from an earlier sowm crop being used 
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for this prirpose. Tliis crop may also be sown broadcast on 
clean land in the same manner as mustard, excepting that 5 lb. 
of seed per acre is sutScient where 20 ib. of mustard would be 
sown. If top dressed with nitrate, it yields a useful quantity 
of autumn keep, which may be grazed off by cattle without 
greater risk than is associated with pasturage. 

Hariro regard to the excellent weed-killing weather dur¬ 
ing the first half of June, there should be little need for deep 
grubbing between the row’s of mangold and turnip crops in 
July. The inadTisabiiity of deep inter-tillage after the root 
fibres have spread betw’een the rows was emphasised in these 
notes last 3 ’ear. Sugar beet, being of much deeper rooting 
habit than mangolds and sw’edes, is probably exceptional in 
this respect: for on the Continent there is a saying that by deep 
inter-cultivation the sugar is “ hoed into the roots.” 

The abundance of the eggs of the mangold fit’ on the tinder 
surface of the leaves of the plant during the early part of 
June presaged severe attacks of the leaf maggot later in the 
summer. Another mangold pest has also been evident from its 
effects, causing in certain cases the almost entire loss of what 
was a good plant. The culprit in these was the Pygmy beetle, 
which is itself almost invisible, but its work is to gnaw away 
the soft outer tissues of the root, leaving the plant attached to 
the ground by a thin black string. In two cases to which my 
attention was specially called, the land w’as rather low lying 
and damp and had been cropped with mangolds for several 
3 'ears in succession. Mr. Eoebuck, Advisorj’ Entomologist for 
the Midland province, states that trouble from the Pygmi’ 
beetle is often associated with such conditions of cultivation. 

Live Stock.—Juh- is generalh* considered a- health^’ month 
for live stock, not being a time when either food or conditions 
are changed much. Still, there are ailments such as mammitis 
or garget, which affects dry cows and w’hich is difficult to con¬ 
trol. Apparently the cause is bacteria, which are present in 
the udder or gain access to it, but which are unable to invade 
the tissues until the resistance of the organ has been reduced 
by a blow or a chill. The warhle fly maj* be very troublesome, 
especially in fields w’here the cattle have not access to shade, 
and perhaps “ gadding ” is in many cases responsible for the 
previously mentioned ailment. Pecent work has shown that 
the warble fiy does not lay her eggs on the backs of the cattle 
as was formerly supposed but on their heels. Hence it is futile 
to hope for the prevention of warbles by dressing the backs of 
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the eatiie at this time of the 5 car. Probably acce>s to iter 
is a preventive, and it might be thought that vaildng me 
animal- throueh a shallow l>ath of sheep dip might help to 
keep the fly a a ay irom their legs. The horse hot fly, the 
sheep maggot fly, stomach worms in sheep, the husk worm 
and the liver fluke are other pamsites of special interest to 
stock owners tlii^ month, as this is the time ot the year when 
either they aie most troublesome or they gain entrance to 
the body of the host. 

It has often been observed that cattle will drink polluted 
water, sometimes even in preference to a pure supply, and 
as the drinking of bad water is not immediately followed by a 
visible and acute attack of digestive trouble, there has grown 
up a widei^pread impression that water impurities do not cause 
derangements in the health of cattle. Observations by Mr. A. 
Levie, F.Pi.C.Y.S., Yeterinary Instructor for Derbyshire, 
dealing with twenty herds have, however, produced conclusive 
evidence that contaminated water, especially water polluted 
with sewage, is a very potent cause of chronic ill health and 
loss in cattle. During the summer months, owing to the 
smaller and slower flow of water in brooks, the degree of pollu¬ 
tion is greater; so that where trouble from this source is sus¬ 
pected, cattle should not have access to fields through w'hich 
a contaminated stream flows. 

^ ^ ^ 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

B. T. BLiXiNASi, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Milk as a Food for Farm Animals.—Since milk is Nature’s 
food for animals, it has been assumed that milk contains all 
the elements combined in the right proportions necessary for 
perfect growth of the young. Experiments have shown that 
this assumption needs modification, particularly when milk 
designed for one particular species of animal is utilised as food 
for another species. It has been demonstrated, for instance, 
that the milk of cows fed under winter stall conditions is often 
deficient in those vitamines considered essential to growth. More¬ 
over, calves fed on milk to the exclusion of other foods will 
eventually die. With humans, long breast feeding is also asso¬ 
ciated with onset of ansemia. Milk is also deficient in one 
important element, i.e., iron, and the onset of anaemia is pro¬ 
bably associated with this deficiency. The reason why the very 
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young animal grows successfully during the suckling period is 
that at birth a sufficient store of material rich in iron is present 
in the liver to supply its requirements during the suckling 
period. The deleterious effect of the absence of iron in the 
milk is consequently only shown when this reserve store is 
exhausted. Analyses of milks of different species show very wide 
variation among the species, owing to the fact that the compo¬ 
sition of the milk of each species is specially adapted for the 
efficient growth of that species during the normal suckling period. 
A glance at the table that follows brings out this fact quite 
clearly :— 



:s. 

Wafer, 

Frote in. 

Fat. 

Sugar, 

Ash. 

Time to 
double Aveight 

Man ... 


SS’5 

1*7 

3*3 

6*0 

0*2 

(davs). 

ISO 

Horse... 


90*6 

2-1 

1*1 

5-9 

0*4 

60 

Cow ... 


87*3 


3*7 

4*9 

0*7 

47 

Slieep... 


SO‘8 

6*5 

6*9 

4*9 

0*9 

15 

Pig ... 


S4-1 

7*2 

4*6 

3*1 

I'l 

o 

1 

Eabbit 


79-5 

15 *50 

10*5 

2*0 

2-5 

6 


It will be noticed that the milk of different species varies 
very considerably in percentage composition, both with regard 
to protein and fat. The sugar and ash also show considerable 
variation. A very interesting' point also reveals itself when the 
figures are compared with the time taken for each species to 
double its weight. It will be noted that low ash and protein 
percentages are associated with the slowest growth rate, and the 
quickest growth rate is associated with high ash and protein 
percentages. Moreover, when the ash is analysed it is found 
that the relative proportions of ash constituents present agi-ee 
fairly closely Tvith the relative pr-oportions present in the carcase 
of the young animal, with the exception of iron as already noted 
above. Since these relative proportions vary with each species 
it is not easy to substitute the milk of one species with another, 
since even though the milk be treated so that the relative per¬ 
centages of protein, fat, sugar and ash are obtained, the balance 
of ash constituents will be different. 

Having demonstrated that milk is not, after all, the perfect 
food that one has thought, and having demonstrated that the 
milk of one species may he quite unsuited to another species, 
a few observations on the desirability of milk as a food may not 
be out of place. Milk is a food which is highly assimilable by 
stock, is easily handled, is very digestible, and contains proteins 
of high quality, i.e., proteins which contain all the elements 
for tissue building. In the case of very young stock, therefore. 
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DESCRIPIIOX. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

a. 

lb. 

' 

I Pi ice pel 

£ s. 

Manurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ b. 

j Price 
Starch per 
Bquiv., Piiit 
per jStarcli 
iOU ib.jEqmv. 

I s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
EquP . 

d 

Per ceu 
of 

Digest. 

Crude 

Protein 

Wheat. Biitisii - -j 

— 

— 

13 

5 

U 14 ' 

12 

11 

71*6 

3/6 

i -87 1 

10*2 

Baxley, Biitisii Feedme j 

— 

— 

10 

10 

0 11 1 

9 

19 

71 

2/10 

1*52 1 

G*5 

,, Canadian :— 

No. 1 WefeteiD 


400 

10 

15 

1 

0 11 1 

10 

4 

71 

2/10 

1 

1*52 I 

6*5 

i’ee hiis. 

o7 0 


10 

7 

0 11 i 

9 

16 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

6*5 

American 

3-7 3 

M 

; 10 

17 

0 11 1 

10 

6 

71 

2/11 

i *56 

6*5 

Banal dan 

3S,3 


10 

15 

0 11 

lu 

4 

71 

2, 10 

1*52 

6*5 

„ Kaiaclii - 

3S/d 

95 

lU 

1.5 

0 11 i 

lU 

4 

71 

2/iO 

1*52 

6*5 

Oats, Wlnte - 

— 

— 

11 

3 ‘ 

0 12 

10 

11 

59*5 

V' 

1*92 

8*0 

,5 Black anu 











Giev 

— 

— 

11 

0 

0 12 

10 

18 

59*5 

2 6 

1-87 

S*0 

Canadian :— 



1 









No. 2Western- 

32 1> 

.320 

' 11 

10 

0 12 

10 

is 

59*5 

3 b 

1*96 

s*o 

xA.1 _t. iinne 

2b u 


0 

17 

0 12 

9 

5 

59*5 

3, 1 

i-(r> 

b'O 

Cuili ill - 

29/U 
id i) 


10 

3 

0 12 s 

9 

il 

59*5 

3/1 

1*78 

8.0 

Maize, AiOfentine - 

480 

10 

IS 

0 12 

10 

6 

81 

2/7 

1-38 

7*1 

'^uiiih Afiiean - 

dO/D 

J y 

10 

IS 

0 12 

10 

6 

SI 

2/7 

1*38 

7*1 

Beans, Biulish Wiiitei - 

— 

— 

10 

15 

1 9 

9 

6 

67 

2/9 

1*47 

20*1 

„ flinnse 

— 

— 

11 

10 

1 9 

10 

1 

67 

3 0 

1*61 

20*1 

Pea&j Eiisxlibh Maple 

— 

— 

11 

7 

1 5 

10 

2 

69 

2,11 

1 "56 

19*4 

,, Japanese 

— 

— 

24 

5t 

1 5 

23 

0 

69 

6,8 

3*57 

19*4 

Huinesrrown - 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 B1 1 

10 

16 

71 6 

3^0 

2/9 

1*61 

9*6 

Dari. E^-vptiaii 

_ 

— 

11 

0 

0 14 

10 

6 

75 2 

1*47 

7*7 

,, Peisian 


— 

' n 

15 

0 14 

11 

1 

75 2 

2/11 

1 *56 

7*7 

Millers’ Offals :— 

Bran, British - 



1 6 

12 

1 4 

5 

8 

45 

2/5 

1*29 

10*9 

„ Broad - 
Middlings— 

— 

— 

8 

15 

1 4 

7 

11 

15 

3/4 

1*78 

10*9 











Fine Imported 

— 


<\ 

12 

1 0 

8 

12 

72 

2; 5 

1*29 

12*6 

Coarse, Britis}‘ 

— 

— 

7 

15 

1 0 

0 

15 

64 

2/1 

1*12 

11*5 

Pollards, lro]nn*te,l 

— 

— 

7 

7 

1 4 

0 


60 

2/0 

1*07 

11*6 

Meal, Barlnj 

— 

— 

12 

5 

0 li 1 

11 

14 

71 

3M 

1 7<S 

6*5 

Maize - - 

— 

— 

11 

0 

0 12 i 

10 

s 

81 

2 7 

1*38 

7*1 

,. ,, South Aiiican 

— 

— 

0 

17t 

0 12 

9 

5 

81 

2/3 

1*20 

7*1 

,5 .. Germ 


— 

9 

10 

0 17 ^ 

s 

13 

85*3 

1 -/^ 

1*07 

18*4 

,, Gluten Feed 

— 

— 

0 

15 

J 1 5 

8 

Ilf 

75*6 

2:3 

1*20 

20*0 

„ Locust Bean 

— 

— 

9 

15 

, 0 S 

1 9 

7 

71*4 

2/6 

1*34 

4*0 

5, Bean - 

— 

— 

13 

0 

1 1 'J 


11 

67 

3/1 

1*65 

20*1 

„ Fish . 

— 

— 

19 

10 

3 17 

* 15 

13 

53 

5/11 

3*17 

50*0 

Linseed 

— 

— 

1 22 

15 

1 8 

1 21 

7 

il9 

jS/T 

1*92 

19*4 

,, Cake, English 





1 






127„ Oil 

_ 

— 


2 

1 15 

12 

7 

74 

3/4 

1*78 

25*3 

,, 107, Oil 

_ 

_ 

' 13 

7 

1 15 

11 

12 

74 

1 5^/2 

1*70 

25*3 

,, n 07o Oil 


— 

^ 13 

2 

1 15 

11 

7 

74 

3/i 

1*65 

25*3 

Soya Bean ,, G % Oil 

— 

— 

i 12 

2 

' 2 8 

9 

14 

til) 

2/10 

1*52 

38*2 

CottonseedCake.English 

Oil 



8 

10 

1 12 

i 

0 

IS 

42 

' 3/3 

1*74 

17*6 

„ „ Egyptian 

5|7^ Oil 



7 

15 

1 1 12 

0 

3 

42 

i 2/11 

1*56 

17*6 

Decorticated Cotton 











Seed Cake 7% Oil - 

— 

— 

12 

17^ 

2 9 

10 

8 

71 

! 2/11 

1*56 

— 

, Meal 7% Oil -1 
Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 

— 

— 

11 

15 

2 9 

9 

6 

74 

2/6 

1*34 

36.3 

— 

— 

1 

6^ 

1 13 

8 

12 

56*8 

^3/0 

’1/11 

i/il 

i*6l 

42*0 

Palm Ivei nel Cake {>7„ Oil 

— 

— 

1 S 

7t, 1 1 

7 

6 

75 

1*03 

17*1 

., MeaI27„Oil 
Feeding Treacle - *1 

— 

— 

1 S 

0 

1 2 

0 

18 

71*3 

1*03 

17*1 

— 

_ 

( 7 

2 

0 8 

6 

14 

51 

2,8 

1*43 

1*1 

Brewers’ Grains :— 






j 






Dried x41e 

— 

— 

' 7 

10 

* 1 2 

1 G 

8 

' 49 

2/7 

1*38 , 

14*0 

,, Porter - 
W'^et Ale- 

— 

— 

, 7 

0 

! 1 2 

1 ^ 

18 

j 

2/5 

1*29 ’ 

14*0 

— 

— 

1 0 

IS 

0 8 

1 0 

10 

15 

-/8 

0*36 1 

4.8 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

1 0 

13 

0 8 

i 0 

5 1 

15 

~/i 

0 19 

4*8 

Malt Culms 

— 

— 

s 7 

1.5* 

1 11 

6 

4 j 

' 43 

2/n 

1*56 1 

19*9 


t At Liverpool, * At Bristol. 


Note.^—T he prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
Mas- and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference bdng due to carriage 
and dealers’ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare therelative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these motes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. 
Its maniudal value is £1 3s. per ton. The food value i)er ton is therefore £8 17s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the 
starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of stai'ch equivalent is 2s. 4d. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is 1*26d. A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stnffs on the same local market. From the 
results of such calculations a buyer can detwnine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own 
market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis of the foliov/ing unit prices:—11s. 7d; PaOs„ 
»s.7d. ; KaO, 2s, 9d. 









Notes ox Feedixg Stuffs, 


its use is always justified eyen though ifc may prove expeiisiye^ 
since tlie animal will be given a good start in life at rlie 
critical period ci its career, A check in the early period of life 
is diffienit and esnensive to correct at a. later staue, so that money 


saved bv 


liced feeding at an early stage may be lost 


siadeaToiir to correct for the stunted growdh that oeeiirs 
On the other hand, the feeding of adult stock on milk 
tefiiL although it is an advantage to feed by-products of 
butter and cheese if a cheap source of supply is 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

—Uii’e'S otlK'”v.”se p 2 iee& are for not less tl.oa 2-toii lots 1 \o.a in 

' Tiair.et\ tm inn li for prompt dclircry. 


^irei'tige Jr^nce per tee thtrhig 
ped'ma June JrJ. 


Lb senrPTi* * * § x 

' % i. A-^iuI 

i 

IIilO 

L'pool L’ndn 

L’ust per 
VjAt at 
i.i mdon 

yirraie of S^^ia (X, 15^ pev ... 

^ s. 
Id. 2 

Id.lO 

e fe. £ ‘i. , 
!2,12 12 17 ' 

s. a. 

16. 7 

.. Liaie (X. Id nor cent.) 

... 

12.10 

... 12.12 

19. 5 

f'hdnliaie of Ammonia, neutral 

(X. 21.1 Tier cent.) 

I 9 ~ V 

12. fd 

1 1 

12. .1’‘12. 

(X)1L 7 

Fioiich Ivainit (Pot. per cent.). 

d. 2 

*j. U 

2.15 

2. 9 

,, ,, (Pet. 14 per cent.) ... 

2.17 

2.15 

2. 5 2JO ' 

3, 7 

Potash Salts (Pol. per cent.)* 



:3.15 1 3.1.3 1 

2. 6 

„ „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) .i 



2.10 ^ 2.12 

2. 7 

Mmiaie of Potash (Pot. per cent.) 

S. .“i 

r.ib 

7. 2 1 7. 5 1 

2.11 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 4S per cent.) 

12.1(1 

11.15 

n. 5 ji.io 
2.12§i ... 

1. 9 

Banc Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) . 



• «» 

„ (T.P. 28 per cent.) . 

•i.iViiji 

2.'3J 


a D * 

j. (T.P. 26 per cent.) .< 

2. CSl 

i.iij 

... 1 

« fl f 

,, (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) 

... ' 1 

1.11 + 

2. U§ ... 

O ft « 

.- - i 


d.l5 3, 8 ' 

l.il 

,, (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

.6. i 

3. 2 

3. (S 3. 2 

2. 1 

Bone Meal (X. 3|. T.P. 45 per cent.) 

9. 0 1 

S. 11 

8.10 j 7.17 i 

... 

Steamed Bone Flour fX. J. T.P. 00 per cent.) 

0. 7j| 

r>. 7t 

6. 5 ; C.IOT! 

... 

Fish Guano (X. T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 



13. 0 , ... ' 

... 

,, ,, (X. 0, T.P. iO pur cent.) 

' : 


... 112. ,3 1 

' i 

■ * ■ 


AbbreviarioiiS : N.—Nitro^en ; »S.P.==Soluble Pbospliate ; T.P.=Tolal Pliospliate ; 

Pot.==Pota&lL 


* Delivered in i-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railwaj^ station, 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at pnrebasePs nearest railway station. 

London prices are for 4-toii hits. J F.o.r. Works. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named, and at Bristol are 
for not le«s than 4-toii lots. lo purchasers in other districts will be greater 

or less according to the distances of different piirchaseis froui the works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Fech' growers do not always realise the great value that 
poiiltiw eaii be in tiieir orchards and plantations. It is well 


Poultry iti 


iuiown that the soil in orchards is fre¬ 
quently imj}o^’erished by years of cropping 
and failure to manure. Poultry evenly dis- 


tj’ibuied will make good the deficiency of manui’e in a most 
convenient and economical way. In addition, the poultry and the 
eggs from them should pay a good return on the capital invested 
ill stock, houses, appliances, and wire-netting, after deducting, 
the cost of food and management. 

The best orchards to keep them in are those of standard or 


haif-srandai'd trees; in orchards of bush or pyramid trees they 
may do some damage to the buds or fruit. The heavy breeds, 
such as the White Wwaridotte. or the Ehode Island Pied, are to 

V 

be preferred, as they are much less likely than the light breeds, 
such as Leghorns, to fly up into the branches. 

To get the best results from the even spreading of manure 
and the greatest destruction of insect pests, it is best to divide 
an acre of orchard with wire-netting into five sections, and to 
place in each section a house to hold 24 birds. If the cost of 
this equipment is prohibitive, it might be tried first on a small 
plot, the effect upon the crojis observed, and then extended, if 
justified, as means and opportunity allow. 

Ducks may be kept, if preferred, instead of hens; they can be 
more cheaply housed and can be kept in bounds by two-foot 
netting. One of the egg breeds should be selected, such as 
Eunners, or Khaki-Campbells. Ducks are quite as good as hens 
in supplying valuable manure, and are probably nearly as good 
as hens in the destruction of insect pests, but ducks cannot 
scratch, and so they are not quite so good at clearing the ground 
of ga'ubs and weeds. The destruction of insect pests by poultry 
uill sometimes save the entire fruit crop from destruction. 

Professor Theobald, of Wye, made an examination of the crop 
of a White Leghorn chicken, five weeks old, kept in an orchard 
in Kent, and killed towards the end of -June, and found 190 Pear 
midge maggots, 127 aphides. 12 red ants, 2 tortrix caterpillars, 
and 1 beetle. In the crop of a Eed Sussex pullet, killed on the 
80th April, he found 14 leather jackets, 10 fever flies, 2 wire- 
worms, 4 cutworms, 5 beetles. -50 ants. 7 woodlice, 4 slugs, 
1 millipede, and 20 larva of the winter moth. 

Many of the chief fruit pests drop down from the trees as 
catei-pillars, in order to pup.ate or form a chrysalis in the ground. 
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aad it is at this stage that the hen or duck intervenes. The 
wingless females of some pests, such as the winter moth, are 
caught before they climb iij) the tree. Some fruit farmers go 
so tar as to saj' that i)oultry in orchards do away with the neces¬ 
sity for ]>anding and sprajhug. That is doubtful, but it is at any 
rate certain that it poultry are kejjt in orchards larger and 
better crops of fruit will be obtained than otherwise. 

tiJS- ^ ^ 


Ix order to obtain the maximum profit from poultry, culling 
h’om ihe stock should go on all the year round. It should start 


mnng Ministry's poultry advisers say “Do not 

on ry OCKS. any chickens which are unduly long 

in hatchinsf out of a batch which has hatched normally : they 
are the weak ones and will never pay for rearing. Furthermore, 
cripples should not be retained, and should bacillary white 
dicirrhieu break out amonget chickens, it is far better to kill the 
whole batch and to u\oid running the risk of retaining any 
which may simive the disease and eventually find their way 
into the breeding pen." That piece of advice applies to chickens 
of all ages. It is lolly to retain weak birds which may later 
in life find their way into ihs breeding pen. 

Amongst young cockerels thej'e will always be some which 
are outstanding, and these only should be kept for stock, and the 
surplus well fed and chspused of as early as possible. 

The trap-nest is hy far the est aid to culling, for by its use 
tbe individual performance of each pullet may be ascertained. 
Xot only should the numbers of eggs laid be taken into account, 
but also their size, li is not necessary to w’eigh eggs daily, but 
it is a good practice to set aside three regular days in each month 
for doing this. Tlmee days are necessary if the work is to be 
thoroughly carried out, as it should then be possible to get two 
eggs from eveiw' bird in lay. Should there be some pullets which 
are putting up remaricable records but are laying small eggs, or 
are small birds for the breed, poultry keepers will not be misled 
into keeping them for breeding purposes. As many eggs as 
possible should be obtained from them, and they should then be 
sold. 

Where trap-nosting is not possible, fhere are other means of 
selecting birds, though the same reliance cannot be put upon 
tl'iom. In the yellow"-legged varieties, for instance, those pullets 


righl from the date of hatching. 
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at the end of the rear—presuming that they have been hatched 
at the right season—^^^^hich still retain the bright yellow pig¬ 
mentation in the beak and legs are usually poor layers and 
should be noted for disposal. 

When considering the selection of breeding stock, drastic cull¬ 
ing is essential. It should he remembered that the tendency in 
fowls is always to revert to the small egg, and only birds laying 
eggs of 2|- oz. and over should be irsed for breeding, and they 
should be of good size and typical of the breed they represent. 
.4s regards male birds, great care should be used in selecting 
those only whose pedigree is known, and here again the large- 
egg factor is the most important point. 

Culling should go on all through the year. It may be found 
when breeding operations commence that some hens are laying 
a large percentage of infertile eggs, or that the eggs do not 
hatch well, or, if they hatch, that the chickens are weakly and 
do no thrive. These hens should be removed. 

Whilst culling is necessary, poultry keepers vtII not be in too 
great a hurry to dispose of breeding stock at the conclusion of 
the breeding season. It often happens that room is urgently 
required for growing stock, and the breeder is tempted to dispose 
of his breeding stock to make room for them, but in doing this 
very valuable breeding stock may be lost. It is not until the 
following autumn and winter when the progeny come into pro¬ 
duction. that the true value of a breeding pen can be ascertained. 
This parficnlaiiy applies to male birds : if put into the proper 
cockerel boxes extra labour is entailed, but they can always be 
run witb young cockerels. 


The National Institute of Agricultural Botany wish to extend 


Ormskirk Potato 
Trials, 1925. 


an invitation to farmers, potato growers and merchants, and 

agricultural advisory and administrative 
officers to visit the Potato Testing Station, 
Ormskirk, singly or in parties between 
the 20th July and 2Sth August, 1925. Visitors will be able to 
see the official tests of some hundreds of now' varieties of potatoes 
for immunity from wart disease. These are carried out at Orms¬ 
kirk for the Ministry of Agidculture and Fisheries, which eerti- 
fies the results. The other trials open to inspection include the 
Lord Derby Gold Medal Trials and Yield and Maturity Trials of 
the leading immune main crop potatoes. There are also nearly 
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two hundred demonstration plots of the chief varieties of British 
and foreign potatoes, including the varieties certified as immune 
in 3923 and 1924. 

Hitherto the annual summer inspection of these trials has been 
held on a single day, but it has been suggested that visitors would 
be able to learn more about the trials if they came in smaller 
parties on different days. To see whether this is the ease, the 
Institute will not arrange the usual inspection this year but wifi 
be srlad to receive agriculturists on dates convenient to them. 

Secretaries of branches of the National Farmers’ Union, and 
others wishing to organise parties to see the trials should write 
to the Suj>erintendent of Potato Trials, Potato Testing Station, 
Lathom. Ormsidrk, Lancs, suggesting alternative dates. Indi¬ 
vidual wsitors wall also be welcome, but they, too, should make 
arrangements with the Superintendent at least a week in advance 
of their vioit. Ormskirk is conveniently reached by a frequent 
service of local trains from either Liverpool or Preston. 






HA 




• The Fream ^Memorial Prize, which is annually awarded by the 
Ministry to the candidate who obtains the highest marks in the 

examination for the National Diploma in 
Agricxilture. has been won this year by 
Mr. Harry O. Hirst, a student of the 
T’^niversity of T.eeds. The value of the prize this year is about 
£7 10s.. which is to be devoted to the purchase of books. 


The Fream 
Memorial Prize. 




a: 


^ ^ 


Tjie following Agricultural Wages Coromittees have made 
Orders or issued Proposals in respect of 
bpecial rates of wages for this year's 

harvest. 


Harvest Wages* 


Obbees Made. 

Pert 1 /,—-Special overtime rates for all male workers employed on tlie 
Hay and Corn Harvests, the rate in the case o£ male workers 21 
and over being 9d. per hr. 

Dorset .—Special overtime rates for all male workers employed on the 
Hay and Corn Harvests, the rate in the case of male workers 21 
and over being lOd. per hr. 
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—Special oveiiiinie rates for all male workers emploTecl on the 
Hay and Corn Harvests, the rade in the case of male workers 21 
and over baiiig lOd. per hour. 

Mmits. €iiHi Isle of W'ffjJit. —Si>ecial overtime rates for all male 
workers ernpjoyed on the Corn Harvest only, the rate in the case 
of snale workers 21 and over being 9d. per hr. 

Hertford. —Special overtime rates for all workers em|3loyed on the 
Hay Har^^est only, the rate in the case of male workers 21 and 
over being lOd. per hr., and female workers 19 and OA~er 7|d. 
per hr. X.H.—The Hertford Committee met on 27th June to 
decide whether to hx special rates for the corn harvest. 


PnopOSiLns Outstanbing, 

Cambridge .—(iorii Harvest. i\Ia]e workers 21 and over, iiiiiiimum 
rate of COs. for (53 hours T>er wk. (excluding Sunday), -with over¬ 
time rate of Is. 6d. per hr. Female workers 18 and over, mini- 
liiiiiii rate lid. per hr. for 63 hours (excluding Sunday), with 
ovemtime rate of Is. 2d. per iii\ The proposal includes less rates 
for younger tvorkers. Any objections to the proposal must be 
lodged with the Committee before the 3rd July. 

Essfrw —Corn Harvest. Male tvorkers 21 and over employed on farms 
containing more than CO acres of corn and tviio work the full 
liarvest period, a bonus of not less than £5 os. shall be payable to 
cover all overtime enix^loTjnent. Less rates of bonus are proposed 
for younger woihers. hlale workers of 21 and over employed on 
farms containing CO acres of corn or less, 10|d, per hr. for har¬ 
vest work ; less rates are proposed for iroimger workers. Female 
tvorkers 21 and over per hr. for harvest work, with less rates 
for younger workers. Any oljjections to the proposal must be 
lodged with th.e (Committee before lltli Jiilj*. 

Norfolk.—^ Com Harvest. Alale workers 21 and over who work the 
full iiiontli or the full harvest period a bonus of £12. For male 
tvorkers who do not w'ork the full period a iiiinimuiii rate of 29s. 
for a wk. of 50 hr., with overtime payment at 9^d. per hr. The 
proposal also includes lesser rates for younger workers. Any 
objections to tiie proi^osal must be lodged w'itli the Committee 
befeue the 27tb June. 


Boffoll :.—Corn Harvest. Alale w'orkers 21 and over who work the 
full 24 clayvs ci* the full harvest period a bonus of not less than 
£6 3s. 4d. shall be x^ayable to cover all overtime einployiiient; less 
rates of rioinis are proposed for younger workers. Any objections 
to the proposal must be lodged with the Committee before 
4tli July. 


Torls, Hast INd-inf /.-—Corn Harvest. Alale workers 21 and over, not 
boarded and lodged by their einplover, Is. 3d. per hr. For special 
classes boarded and lodged by their employer Is. per hr. Female 
workers 16 and over lid, per hr. The proposal also includes lesser 
rates for younger workers. Any objections to the proposal must 
be lodged with the Committee before the 13tli June. 


■ Copies of the above Orders and Proposals can be obtained on appli¬ 
cation to the Alinistry. 


0 
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i^rEETiKGs of the Agric'ultiiral Wages Board were held on the 
26tli Mar, and loth June, at Gwydyr House Annexe, White- 
„ , , halh SW.l, the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, 

presiding. 

Minimum Wagas. consiaeied notifieationa from 

varir^iiR Aprienltiiral Wages Committees of resolutions fixing 
mininiiim and overtime rate,- o; wages, and iiroceeded to make 
tlie following Oi-ders earrviiig out tlie Committees" decisions :—- 


Ik / bf/.--Froin 22iitl June special overt! oie rate of 9rl. per lir. for 
male workeis Ci and over employed on the I-Iav and Corn Har¬ 
vests ill Lesser rates for younger workers. 

Ueii.>h\~Froirt hSth June to March, 1920, ininimiiiii rates for 

male and female workers. Fiom Gth July to doth March, 1926, 
overtime rafce^; for male workers, incliidirig sijecial overtime rates 
for the Hay raid <'orn Harvests. In the "‘case of male workers 
aaed 21 and over the miniiiiuni rate is 32s. 6cl, per wk. of 52 hr, 
from 16th June fo the 30ih Sept,, and of 50 hr. from 1st Oct., 
1925, to ilie 25th Ivlarch, 1920, with overtime rates at 8^d. per hr. 
on week-tlays ami lOd. per hr. on Sundays, and special overtime 
rates for the Hay and Com Harvest at the rate of lOd. per hr. 

iUtd Isir of IVhjJ /.—Fiom 22nrl June. Special overtime rates 
of 9d. per hr. for male w'orkers 21 and over, employed on the Corn 
Harvest in 1925. Lesser rates for younger workers. 

H Lit ford .—From 8th June. S|)ecial overtime laices for all workers 
on the Hay Harvest in 1925. The rale for male ivorkers aged 21 
years and over is lOd. per hr., and for female workers aged 19 
years and over 7|d. per hr. Lesser rates are provided for j’-ounger 
workers 


Stafford .—From 2Sth June n\beii the previous Or«ler expires) male 
workers 21 and over 31s. Cd. x^er 51 hr., with diSerential overtime 
rate of 9d. per hr. Lesser rates for younger workers. 

Femh) oJce and Cardhjan .—From 2nd June (when the xirevxous Order 
expireili to 30ih Sept., 1925, male workers 21 and over 30s. for 
50 hr. in iviiiter fhrst Momlay in October to last Sunday in 
February), and 54 hr. in summer, and female woikers 18 and over 
5d. per hr. for a day of S hr. Proportionate rates for younger 
workeis, and differential overtime rates, the lafier in the case of 
adult male xvoikers being 8d. per hr. on %veek-days, 9d. per iir^ 
fii-sfc 3 hr. on Sunday, and 10|d, per lir. for subsequent hours on 
Sunday: and for fema'^e workers IS and over 6d. per hr. on week¬ 
days, 61d, per hr. first 3 hr. on Sunday, and 7-^d. for subsequent 
hours on Sunday. 


The general level of the prices of agricultural produce was 
further reduced during Way, but the decline as compared with 

The Agiicultural 

Index Number. “’A™"®- 

spending month of 1911-13, a fall of 1 point 

on the month hut 13 points below the level of Januarv. From 
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August, 1924, to April of this year the index numbers have 
been appreciably higher than a year earlier, but in May the 
increase over 12 months ago was only 1 point. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 :— 

Pbecbxtage Increase compared with the average op tub coRREsruNDiNG 

Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

January 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

Marcia 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

— 

July 

180 

112 

72 

53 

52 

— 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

— 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

— 

October 

194 

8b. 

59 

51 

63 

— 

Koveinber 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

— 

Wheat averaged 

4d. 

per cwt. 

more 

than in 

April j 

but tills 


increase was relatively smaller than in the base years, and the 
index figure declined by 3 points to 59 per cent, above 1911-13. 
Oats showed a relatively sharper increase of 7d. per cwt., while 
barley declined by 2d. per cwt., the index numbers of both 
these cereals being comparatively low at 86 per cent, above 
pre-war. Wheat remained appreciably dearer than in the pre¬ 
vious two years, but barley was cheaper than in May, 1924, 
and oats only 5d. per cwt. dearer. 

The index number for milk declined by 8 points to 55 per cent, 
above 1911-13, the reduction being due to lower prices for May 
in the IManehester district, owing to some extent to excess 
deliveries. Butter prices fell by 3Jd. per lb. on the month, this 
drop being sharper than in pre-war years, and the index number 
declined by 10 points. On the other hand, cheese advanced by 
2s. per cwt., and sold at 70 per cent, more than in 1911-13, 
a rise of 9 points on the month. Eggs were fd. per dozen dearer 
than in April, but the index number was reduced from 51 to 
48 per cent, above 1911-13, as the rise was not so sharp as in 
the base years. 

Prices of fat cattle have been very steady, average prices per 
stone dead-weight sliowing practically no change for some 
months, but as there was a rise in the spring in the base years 
the index numbers have been falling slowly. Pat sheep declined 
Id. per lb. on the month, but this reduction was no sharper than 
in pre-war years. Fat pigs were also cheaper—^by 8d. per stone 
dead-weight—and the index numbers fell by 7 and 8 points to 
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60 per cent, above pre-war. Apart from store pigs wMch. became 
cheaper, there was little change in the level of prices of store 
stock. 

Prices of ohl potatoes, after rising each week from the begin¬ 
ning of April, weakened considerably in the second week of "May, 
and there was a fm-ther sharp fall in the last week of the month. 
Over the month, however, the prices averaged 2^ times those of 
May, 1911-18. Last year’s main crop potatoes, which are now 
practically all cleared, have been sold throughout the season at 
from 2 to 2} times pre-war prices. Hay became slightly dearer 
in -May, but tliis crop continues to sell at practically the same 
level as in 1911-18. Cabbage rather unusually advanced in price 
in May, and the index number advanced to 89 per cent, above 
pre-war, but cauliflowers became cheaper and were at 80 per 
cent, above 1911-18, a fall of 7 points on the month. Carrots 
became appreciably dearer, but the rise was not so sharp as 
usual and this vegetable was little dearer than in May, 1911-18. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent nioniLs 
and in May. 1923 and 1924, are shown below:— 

PEBCE5JTAGE lNCr.E.4SC .43 COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE PRICES RULING IN 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 



1923. 

1924. 


1925. 


Coiiiiiioility. 

May. 

^lay. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April, 

May. 

Wheat 

37 

38 

83 

79 

62 

59 

Barley 

10 

40 

59 

45 

38 

30 

Oats 

42 

30 

. 42 

38 

34 

36 

Eat cattle 

53 

51 

53 

51 

50 

49 

Eat sheep 

inn 

87 

100 

97 

100 

100 

Bacon Pias 

04 

29 

62 

67 

68 

6t> 

Poik 

70 

33 

60 

66 

67 

40 

Daily cows 

50 

58 

50 

48 

47 

48 

Store cattle 

o.) 

42 

46 

43 

39 

40 

Store sheep 

Stoie pijsrs 

98 

90 

100 

104 

100 

99 

120> 

30 

48 

47 

64 

55 

Eggs... 

43 

40 

62 

49 

61 

48 

Poultry 

77 

87 

56 

57 

50 

55 

Milk . 

03 

oi ♦ 

84 

82 

68 

55 

Butter 

40 

40 

62 

58 

64 

54 

Cheese 

42 

77 

50 

57 

61 

70 

Potatoes 

_ 28* 

212 

144 

138 

115 

124 

Hay . 

41 

4 

0 

_1* 

__ 2* 

3 


* Deciease. 
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Faemers and many others will no doubt welcome the news 
that the British Broadcasting Company has been able to arrange 
ITT J. 5 . the broadcasting of a morning weather 

hv toi’ecast from their high-power station at 
By Chelmsford at 10.30 a.m., summer time, 

° ' from 1st July, the work to be transferred 

later to the high-power station at Daventry as soon as that 
station is brought into use. The Ministry believes that this fore¬ 
cast will lie of real use to farmers in conducting their harvest¬ 


ing operations, and is satisfied that, under present circumstances 
and conditions, it is not possible to broadcast a morning fore¬ 
cast earlier than 10.80. Although it should be useful to many 
classes of people, including holiday makers, the forecast will 
be specially prepared by the Meteorological Ofiice of the Air 
Ministry for the needs of farmers, and will therefore usually 
refer to rainfall, temperature and cloud only. As the weather 
is seldom the same over any large extent of country, different 


forecasts will be given for different districts. These districts 
cannot be permanently fixed without making them unduly 
numerous, but will be chosen each day in accordance with the 
weather situation. The district to which each forecast will apply 
will be given in general geographical terms, such as “ Central 
and Eastern England.” “ Scotland and Northern England,” 
etc. The number of districts for which forecasts are given on 
any one day is not likely to be more than three, and will always 
be as few as possible. Each listener should therefore wait until 
a district is called which includes his locality, and then take 
the forecast which follows. 


The forecasts will apply to the twelve hours after they are 
issued, that is until 10.30 in the evening. The farmer will, 
however, generally he as much interested in the possible cliaiiges 
in the weather thereafter, and to meet this need, a short 
parngraph will follow the forecasts giving what is called “ further 
outlook.J” This will he a short statement applying to the whole 
country, and wdll give a general idea of what changes in the 
weather are expected. The forecasts and further outlook give 
the coiieliisions reached hv the Meteorological Office as to the 
weather to be expected, but do not contain any reasons for 
reaching these conclusions. These reasons are based, as is well 
known, on the pressure and wind distribution as shown by the 
charts prepared in the Aleteorological Office. A paragi-aph added 
after the further outlook will give a short description in words 
of the pressure distribution and the inferences which may be 
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drawn from ifc regarding the weather. This paragraph will be 
called the “ C-reneral Inference.” 

A word as to the best use which can be made of these special 
weather forecasts may be desirable. It is not intended that 
they should replace altogether the farmer’s own iudgnicnt 
regarding the future weather. The weather is frequently very 
local in its distribution, and it would be quite impossible to 
issue forecasts which would be correct for every locality. The 
official forecasts should therefore be considered as aids to the 
farmer in forming his opinion. They should be looked upon as 
giving the f?/pe of weather to be expected. The Further Our- 
look section should prove of much value as a general rule, as it 
will indicate the direction in which it is anticipated that changes 
will take place. To those who have a smattering of knowledge 
of modern meteorology, the General Inference may piw e 
specially informative. We all know that a falling barometer is 
recognised as an indication of approaching bad weather, while a 
rising barometer generally indicates clearing wearher. The^e 
I’elationships are really based on the weather associated with 
evelones and anti-cyclones, and if cue knows where the cvclones 
are situnt< d. the ra-ovi-! erts of the Imiometer and changes in 
the weather can he interpreted with cre'^ter confidence 


A TEAv word"- on ugiicultural shows in general and the 
Royal Agricultural Show in particular may be of interest to 

Agricultural ““J* ‘i® 

^^10ws general public» The Boyal Show this 

' year takes place at Chester from 7th to 

11th July. During that time Chester will be the '' Mecca 
of the farming comniiiiiity of this country. It is hardly 
sufficiently realised how gigantic an imdertaking the Eoyal 
Show has become. It is the common meeting-place once a 
year of all that is best in agriculture. The animal exhibits 
are the masterpieces of the breeder’s art, the agricultural 
machinery is the last word in thorough-going British excellenc-e 
—to say nothing of the many uS'^ful foreism exhibits, and the 
horticultural exhibition is usnallv of a most interesting and 
instructive character. In addition, there are exhibits of all 
kinds of auricultural produce, dairy, poultry, and so on, and of 
agricultural requirements, seeds, fertilisers, etc., and agricul¬ 
tural accessories. There are competitions in horse-shoeing, 
demonstrations of butter and cheese-making, with lectures on 
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them and on dairying and bee-keeping, whilst all the time 
Judging of cattle, horses, ponies, pigs, and poultry, is going 
forward under the control of the greatest authorities in the 
country. The whole comprises a very great show indeed, requir¬ 
ing exceptional powers of organisation and understanding of 
agriculture in order to be what it is, always an assured success. 
This year the show ground covers no less than 160 acres. 

It may be added that short addresses on the Ministry’s dairy 
exhibit will be given daily in the Ministry’s pavilion, and ail 
interested in dairying are invited to attend. 

It will be interesting to look for a moment at the beginnings 
of such shows. They can be traced back for more than a 
century, w'hen Sir John Sinclair, a President of the old Board 
of Agriculture, said in a speech which he made after the second 
show of the Highland and Agricultural Society in 1823 :— 

“ I have long wished to see meetings assembled . . . . 

for promoting the improvement of our live stock, and I am happy 

to find that .... they have commenced. 

with so much probability of success. 

“ Such meetings are of gi*eat use in various respects; they 
are the means of circulating valuable infoimation, they exeice 
a spirit of improvement, and much advantage is derived from 
the discussions which they occasion, and from the opportunities 
which they afford of riewing the various descriptions of stock 
which a country possesses, and comparing their respective pro¬ 
perties and defects. A Bakewell or a Gnliey, by gi’eat skill, 
ability and perseverance may do much in ameliorating any 
particular breed, but the improvement of the general stock cf 
a nation can never take place without such meetings as the one 
we have this day witnessed.” 

These observations of 1823 hold as good in 1925. There ai'e 
now, of course, many large agricultural shows, and a long series 
of smaller ones up and down the land, and they all serve the 
excellent purpose which Sir John Sinclair pointed out, of show¬ 
ing the best examples of farm produce for the emulation of 
the farmer. They also serve to inform the public of the import¬ 
ance of agriculture. A century ago that was not so necessary, 
for in 1801 our population was only 9 millions, most of whom 
were resident in the country. We have now, however, become 
mostly town-dwellers, and according to the last census figures, 
over 30 of onr 38 millions are dwellers in the towns, and under 
B millions, or only one-fifth, in rural areas. 
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Number and Declared Value of Animals Living, for Breeding. 
Exported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in the three 
months ended March, 1925, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1924. 


(From Returns supplied hy H.M. Customs and Excise). 


\ 

Country to vhicli Exported 

Jan. to March, 1925 : 

Jan. to Maich, 1921 

Is umber 

Declared 

Talue 

ZS^iiiiihei j 

Declared 

Y.ilue 

CATTLE 

! 

1 

-£ 


£ 

Aigeiitina ... 

1 

isr 

34,667 i 

11 

4,025 

Deiiniark .. 

29 

1.260 ' 

0 

0 

Ciiigiiay 

24 

4.796 ' 

6 

765 

Iribli Free Stale 

1.028 

17,018 

693 

11,031 

India 

10 

355 1 

1 

13 

Ceylon 

•1 

230 

0 

0 

Xew Zealand 

0 

0 

22 

1,535 

Ltni(»n of South Afiiea 

20 

1.S50 

14 

1,100 

Rhodesia 

2 

120 

0 

0 

Keiiva ColonV 

10 

9b6 

0 

0 

Other Coiinliies 

9 

^00 

5 

161 

Total of Cattle 

1,27'^ 

62,062 

u... 

752 

18.630 

SHEEP AHD I.AMBS 


1 



Aigeiitina... 

215 

7,099 

93 

1,793 

Peni . 

90 

1,156 

6 

203 

Ciugiiajr ... 

32 

975 

17 

375 

Irish Free State ... 

79 

248 

3S 

130 

Union of South Afiiea 

25 

326 

21 

230 

lCeu 3 'a Colony 

9 

172 

0 

^ 0 

Other Countries ... 

5 

78 , 

. . , 1 

. 1 

i 

i 100 

Total of Sheep and Laiiihs 

1S5 

10,051 

176 

j 2,831 

L 

SWIISTE 

1 

! 

1 

1 1 

[ 

! 


Argentina ... 

6 

! 115 

1 11 

49S 

Belgium 

30 

1 200 1 

0 

0 

Eg.vpt . 

0 . 

0 

1 3 

60 

France 

5 

34 ' 

7 

136 

German^^ ... 

6 ! 

397 

0 

0 

Japan 

1 

0 

: 6 1 

202 

Peru 

5 j 

95 

1 ^ 

0 

Irish Free State ... 

119 ‘ 

533 

115 1 

! 183 

India 

0 

0 

■ 5 i 

100 

Union of South Africa ... 

4 

90 

3 i 

1 SO 

Falkland Islands ... 

0 

0 

14 J 

134 i 

Other Countries ... 

‘ 7 

167 

0 

0 

Total of Swine ... 

j 182 

1,631 

164 

1,393 
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Feom 1st January, to 7th May, 1925, 21 outbreaks have 
ceeuiTed in nine counties, involving the slaughter of 784 cattle, 

349 sheep and 560 pigs, and the payment 
of £‘30,452 in compensation. 

The Minister has issued an Order the 
effect of which is to withdraw as from 4th 
June all general restrictions imijosed by 
the Ministry in connection with the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease which occurred in Cheshire, Northants, and Warwick¬ 
shire on the 5th, 6th and 7th May resjjeetively. 

There are now f25th June) no general restrictions in connec¬ 
tion with foot-and-moxith disease in force in any part of Great 


Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease: 
Withdrawal of 
Restrictions. 


Britain for the 
commenced in Aumist. 1923. 


first time since the widespread outbreak which 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Oold Coast Plant Diseases.— (11. H. Bunting and H. A. Bade. 
Tile Crown Agent for the Colonies, 4, Millfoank, Westminster, London, 
S.WJ.- Price 6s., postage 4cl.) ‘‘ In a country where agriculture is 

almost entirely in the hands of a primitive people and mycological effort 
in the feeble stage of infancy, an initial work of a general nature on 
the subject of jjiant diseases can foe little better than a notebook. Such 
is this ; and it is published tvith an invitation to all local observers to 
consider it as a nucleus to ■which any addition from them will be 
■welcoiKed.” This extract from the Preface fairly indicates the nature 
and scope of the present modest book of 124 pages. It opens with a 
clearly w’ritten elementary account of what is meant by disease, of the 
symptoms of disease and of the various causes of disease, including those 
of an inorganic nature and those due to parasites, both aiiiiaal and 
%egetable. Special attention is given to fungus diseases; and the 
nature, mode of life and means of disseinination of fungi are concisely 
dealt with. Measures of control are discussed, iiicliiding control by 
iegislatioii; and ihe importance of intelligent, public-spirited co¬ 
operation in legard to such control is insisted upon. 

The second and third chapters are devoted to diseases of Cocoa, 
chapter 4 to various di.seases of other permanent crops, such as Coffee, 
Cola, Rubber, Citrus, Palms, etc., whilst chaj^ter 5 covers the diseases 
of annual plants, such as beans, cassava, cotton, rice, tobacco, ana 
several othera. The descriptions of the diseases are set out in clear, 
succinct terras, and the causative organisms are dealt with in not too 
technical a fashion. Pour clear and boldly printed coloured plates 
illustrate three serious pod diseases and the “ White Root disease 
of cocoa respectively. In addition, twenty-one plates of excellent half¬ 
tone illustrations of many of the diseases dealt with in the text, 
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printed on art paper, are provided; and tliej add ve.y coiisideiably to 
the value and usefulness of the booL From a peinsai of chapter 5 on 
the iocal legislative measures which have been found necessary to pro¬ 
tect crops (especially the cocoa crop) from losses due to di eases, it will 
be seen that the difficulties with farm owners and others are consider¬ 
able. Apathy seems already to have resulted in considerable loss of 
potential wealth, and persistent neglect will eventually lead to disaster. 
As an aid to removing this apathy and as a means of spreading impor¬ 
tant knowledge concerning the diseases which have to b© fought and 
the best methods of combating them, this book should serve a very 
useful puipose. In the concluding chapter 7 there is given a list of 
fungi collected in the Gold Coast Colony and its Dependencies, with 
notes on localities and substrata on w’hich they w^ere collected. This 
will serve to make the book of interest to all who are concerned with 
mycology in tropical countries. A glossary of the relatively few 
technical terms employed, as well as a gocd index, is supplied, while 
in order to practice to some extent wrhat it preaches the book has been 
bound "with a solution -which renders it impervious to the ravages of 
insects. 

The British Goat Society’s Year Book for 1925 (issued 
by the Hon. Secretary, 10, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3; price Is. 6d.) con¬ 
tains much interesting and valuable infor. cation. The Honorary 
Secretaiy, Hr. Thomas W. Palmer, contributes a foreword in which 
he refeis to the practical iniiiiunity of the goat trom tub'^rculosis, 
citing in this connection statistics winch show that only 0.091 per cent, 
of the goats slaughtered in Holland during the period 1911-1920 were 
found to be infected with ihe di^^eise. Encouraging messages from 
the President, the Earl EaUmr-t, and fiom the ^ baiiman of the 
(Committee, are followed by a number of aidiicles on matters of interest 
to goat-keepers. Among these Mr. J. A. Paseby giver ins views on 
“ Tethers and Tethering ”—always a vexed question wliere goats are 
concerned; Mr. J. L. Whytehead writes on the “ Stud Goat Scheme 
^liss D. G. Sakei- on “Goats’ Milk ( heese,” and Lady Helen Graham 
has a useful paper on “ Goat Breeding.” 

The scieiitihc aspect of goat-keeping is repiesented by chapters 
dealing with such subjects as “Proteins,” by J. C. Urquliart; 
“Rickets,” by E, H. S fca inton; “Horn Inheritance in Goats,” by 
G. J. Davies; and “ Men del ism and the Goat Breede*,” by S. A, 
AsdelL Hitheito little has been known of inheritance in goats, but 
the last-named writer indicates that investigations are in progress 
which, it is ho|>ed, will have important results for the goat-breeder. 
Dr. IfTright gives some striking examples of the beneficial effects of 
goats’ milk as a focd for infants. 

Dr. Crew^ contiibutes some “ IsTotes on the Oenetical Aspects of 
Fertility and Sex Ratio/’ while F. Knowles and J. G. Urquhart 
collaborate in providing some valuable “ Notes on the Composition of 
the Felt of Goats’ Butter.” There are 180 pages of letter] ress, and 
over 10 well-produced illustrations, among which may be mentioned a 
XJhotograph of Didgmere Dulcie, whose record irilk yield of 4,187 lb. 
in 311 days gives some idea of the possibilities of the goat as a milk 
producer. Goat-keepers will find this book a most useful and interest¬ 
ing compendium of information. 
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An Introduction to Sexual Playsiologr*—B!. A. Marshall^ 
F.BuS. liondoii; Longmans, Green & Co., 150 pp. and Index. 
Price 7s. 6d.) This handbook deals with a number of subjects w’hich 
are of importance to fanners. It is a remarkable fact that the ordinary 
curriculum of the Agricultai*al Colleges rarely includes Animal Physio¬ 
logy, and never that important technical aspect of the subject with 
which this book deals. The modern curriculum for a degree in agricul¬ 
ture still adheres to the fashion set by Prof. Wallace in Edinburgh 
fifty 3 ^ears ago : he did not include physiology in his classic curriculum, 
and, although the sciences bearing on agriculture have since received 
many recruits, sexual physiology has not been one of them, except at 
the school to which the author is attached. The stock-raising interest, 
hoivever, in which horse-breeding is included, easily occupies the first 
place, economically, among the farming industries of this country. We 
can confidently recommend this text-book to everyone interested in 
animal breeding, as all stock breeders must be. The general ignorance 
that prevails regarding the fundamental facts of reproduction is remark¬ 
able : here wfill be found every conceivable detail lucidly explained and 
illustrated. The author is the leading authority on the subject in this 
country and it is fortunate that he has devoted so much of his time 
to experiments with farm animals. His investigations on the pig (with 
the late E., J, J, Mackenzie as collaborator) are well known, and much 
light has also been thrown on fertility and sterility of the cow and 
the ewe. These and other matters are treated in this admirable text¬ 
book. He requires no excuse for concluding his treatise "with a state¬ 
ment of his views on Eugenics, for he is entitled to speak with authority. 

Cattle Breeding*: Proceedings of the Scott sh C attle Breed¬ 
ing Conference.™ (Edited by G. F. Finlay, Ph.D. London: Oliver 
& Boyd. 12s. 6d. net.) Just before last year’s Highland Show a Scot¬ 
tish Cattle Breeding Conference was held in Edinburgh, and this volume 
is a record of its proceedings. The conference wus attended by many of 
the most eminent scientists and students of animal husbandry in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and delegates came from the Dominions, the 
United States and the Continent. A large number of papers, most of 
which were followed by illuminating discussions, were read. The great 
variety of the problems which confront the breeder naturally led to a 
wide divergence in the subjects of the papers; it is a little to be 
regretted that the volume of the discussions wBich took jplace has pre¬ 
vented their inclusion in addition to the papers. It has also been 
found necessary to edit the papers with a vie-w to economy of space. 

The papers have been classified under three headings:—(1) Scientific 
Aspects of Cattle Breeding; (2) Beviews of Cattle Breeding Investiga¬ 
tions ; and (3) Reviews of Cattle Breeding in various Countries; but it 
is obvious that, whatever aspect of the breeding problems is attacked, 
most of the papers necessarily deal with inheritance ” as applied to 
sosne particularly desired chai*acteristic. Part 3 deals with the rule of 
thumb methods adopted by practical men, who are actively engaged in 
large scale production all over the world, and from that point of view 
should be of must interest to breeders in Great Britain. Parts 1 and 2 
detail some of the results obtained by scientific investigation, which are 
applicable to tlie practical problems of cattle husbandry, and a' study 
■of these sections should prove helpful to all classes of the breeding 
community. 
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SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

Agriculture, General ani Miscellaneous. 

Some Aspects of Danisii Agriculture, R. WeatJiemlL (Jour. Brit* Dairy 
Parmers’ Ass., xxxTii (1925), pp. 47-66*) [63(439).] 

Soiu'ces of Industrial Alcohol fwith bibliography and index to plants and 
subjects), J. H. Holland. (Kew Bull. Misc. Information, 1925, No. 5, 
pp. 193-216.) [663.5; 63.349.] 

EconomiGS. 

An Agricultural Census, R. J. Thompson. (Jour. Boy- Statistical Soc., 
Tol. 88, pt. 2, March, 1925, pp. 185-220.) [311.] 

"Viliolesale Prices of Commodities in 1924 : The Statist’s ” Index- 
Numbers, in continuation of Mr. A. Sauerbeck’s Figures. (Jour. Boy. 
Statistical Soc., toI. 88, pt. 2, March, 1925, pp. 260-278.) [338.5,] 

Leisure Time Occupations in the Countrv, ilf. Beaiifreton. (Int. Bev. 

Agr. Econ., Ill (New Ser.), 1. Jan.-Mar\, 1925, pp. 3-27.) [30.] 

Home Colonization in Germanv, F. J. Rohr. (Int. Bev. Agr. Econ., Ill 
(New Ser.), 1, Jan.-Mar., 1925, pp. 28-72- [325; 333.5(43).] 

The Allotment Slovement in Scotland during the War, F. L- Tomlinson, 
(Int. Bev- Agr, Econ, HI (New Ser.), 1, Jan.-Mar., 1925, pp. 73-88.) 
[333.38(41).] 

Field Crops. 

The Potato of Bomance and of Beality, W. E. Saffotd. (Jour. Heredity, 
vol. xxl. No. 4, April, 1925, pp. 113-125.) No. 5, May, 1925, pp. 175- 
184. [63.512(04),] 

Origin, Early History and Development of the Potato, T. P. M*Intosh 
(Scottish Parmer, Slay 16, 1925, pp. 651-2.) [63.512.] 

Classification agricoles des principales varictes de bles cuitivees en France 
et dans I’Afrique du Nord fran^aise, J, D. Vilmorin. (Bull, de TOffice 
de Benseignements Agricoles, 1925, No. 9, May 1, pp. 140-146.) 
[63.3L1-194.] 

Pasture Improvement on High Land (Best Seeds to Sow), Capt. A. R, 
M*Dougal. (Scottish Jour. Agr., viii, 2 (April, 1925), pp. 136-148.) 
[63.33 (a).] 

Education and Research. 

Agricultural "Research in Belation to the Community, Sir A. D. Hall. 

(Science, Ixi, No. 1581, April 17, 1926, pp. 399-403.) [37(01).] 

Some Notes on Field Experiments (Experimental Error). (Scottish Jour. 

Agr., viii,, 2 (April, 1925), pp. 196-200. [37(01).] 

Agricultural Education and Besearch : Some Economic Considerations, 
-4. W. Ashby. (Scottish Jour. Agr., viii, 2 (April, 1925), pp, 148-158.) 
[37(01).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Some Aspects of Besearch on Insecticides and Fungicides, 0. M. Smith. 
The Manufacture of Insecticides and Fungicides, R, N. Chipman. 
(Chemistry and Industry, voL 44, No. 17, April 24, 1925, pp. 417-420, 
420-422.) [63,295.] 

A Simple Dry Pickier, G. T. ThrosseU. (Jour. Dept. Agr., Western 
Australia, vol. 2 (2nd ser.). March, 1926, pp. 20-21.) [63.295.] 

Cereal Smuts, TF. 31. Carme. (Jour. Dept. Agr., Western Australia, 
vol. 2 (2nd ser.). No. 1, March, 1925, pp. 10-19.) [63.24.] 

The Downy Mildew of the Hop (Peronoplasmopara Humuli) and its 
Epidemic Occurrence in 1924, E. 3. Salmon and W. M. Ware. (Ann. 
App. Biol., xii, 2 (May, 1925), pp. 121-151, pi. vii-ix.) [63.24.] 
Experiments on the Control of Wart Disease of Potatoes by Soil Treat¬ 
ment with Particular Beference to the Use of Sulphur, IF, A. Roach^ 
3f. D. Ghinne, IF, B. BrierJey and E. M. Growther. (Ann. App. Biol., 
xii, 2 (May, 1925), pp, 152-190, pi. x and xi.) [63.24,] 

Beversion Disease of Black Currants : Means of Infection, A. IT. Lees. 

(Ann. Ax>p. Biol., xii, 2 (May, 1926), pp. 199-210, pi. xii-xiv.) [63.21.] 
Studies on Contact Insecticides. Part TIT. A Quantitive Examination of 
the Insecticidal Action of the Chlor-, Nitro- and Hydroxyl Derivatives 
of Benzene and Naphthalene, F. Tatfersfield, G. T. Gimtngham and 
H. 3T. Morris. (Ann. App. Biol., xii, 2 (Mav, 1925), pp. 218-262.) 
[63.295.1 
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Studies on O^aineUa frit, Ijinn, A Preliminary Investigation of_ the 
Extent of the Kecovery Power of Oats when Subject to Injury ^ 
N. Cunliije. (Ann. App. Biol., xii, 2 (May, 1925), pp, 276-286.) [63.27.] 
A riisciission on the General 'Principles that should Underlie Government 
Action respecting Fungicides and Insecticides. (Opening Address by 
J. C, F. IG'ver.} jAnn. App. BioL, xii, 2 (May, 1925), pp. 2S7-301.) 
[63.29A4j; 63.292(00).] 

Pcnitoy. 

The Correlation Betvreen Age at the Baying of the First Egg and the 
Weloh!: of Eggs during the First Laying A'ear in White Leghorns, 
ir. A, Lippiucott, S. L. Parker and^L. 3J. Schatvnihurg. (Poultry 
Science, iv, 4 (April-May, 1925), pp. 127-140.) [63.651(04).] 

One Cause of Dead Chicks in the Shell (Malposition of Chick Embryos), 
ir. C. Sanetuarg. (Pouitrv Science, iv., 4 (April-May, 1925), pp. 141-3.) 
[63.65(041).] 

The Inii'uehce of Ultra-Violet Light on Leg Weakness in Clro-wing Chicks 
and on Egg Production, J. S. Hughes, L. F. Payne and W. L, LatshaiD, 
(Pouim' Science, iv, 4 (Aprii-Ma\’, 1925), ppi. 151-166.) [63.651.] 

Bex-Limited Cliflraeters in Birds ’'and their Bearing on Lamarckian 
Theory, with New Suggestions concerning the Genetics and" Origin of 
Hen-Feathering, J. T. Cunningham, (Science Progress, Jan., 1925, 
pp. 431-442.) [575.1.] 

Danish Hen-feeding Experiments, 1915-22. English Summary of Danish 
•Heport No. 112 (1923).. iScottish Jour. Agr., viii, 2 (April, 1925), 
pp. 205-7.) [63.651 :043.] 

¥eteri,nary Science. 

A Further Contribution to the Subject of Scrapie, J. P. M'Go wan, 
(Scottish Jour. Agr., viii, 2 (Ainil, 1925), pp. 190-195.) [619.3.] 

Bairylng. 

Dairy Fanning at Lydney : A Glance at the Ivlethods Employed by 
Lord Bledisloe. (Farmer and Stockbreeder, Mav IS, 1925, p. l^OO.*') 
[63.711.] . u / 

Management and Bationing of Dairy Cotes, R. Boutfl.oiir, (Jour. Brit. 

Dairy Farmers* Ass., xxxvii (19*25), pp. 9-25.) [63.711(04).] 

The Economics of Alilk Disposal, L. /. Lord, (Jour. Brit. Dairy Farmers* 
Ass., xxxvii (1925), pp. 26-4*2.) [63.716.] 

Yeast as a^Suppiementary Feed for Lactating Cows, G, H, BcMes and 
i , M. WilUams, (Jour. Dairv Sci., viii, 2 (March, 1925), np, 89-98.) 
[63.711:043.] " , ' ^ 

The Bationing of Dairy Cows, B, Boiitflour, (Scottish Jour, Agr., viii, 2 
(April, 1925), pp. 130-135.) [63.711*:043.] 
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By Ifetehim & SoHj Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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THE UNDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

IncoTporaied by Special Acts of Parliament for the purpose of 
ASSISTIMG OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

DI REOTOFtS • 

Chait'man: Colonel G, L. COURTHOPE, M.P. 

CHARLES G. BOLAM, Esq. CHARLES E. BASHWOOB, Esq. The Hon. CECIL T. PAPHxER. 

The R(. Hon. LORD CLIETOH. W. F. H. JEFFCOAT, Esq. A. ff. FOWELL, Esq. 

A. H. WHITE, Esq. 


The Company makes advances to Owneis of Land for such Agiicultural and General Impiove- 
ments as are appioved by the Mmistiy of Agiiculture and Fisheiies, including THE EKEOTION 
and IMPKOYEMEHT of FAEM HOUSES, FAEM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES, WATER 
SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, ELECTEIC LIGHT, SILOS. REDEMPTION OF TITHE, &e. 

The outlay is charged on the propel ty benefited and repaid by way of Annuity spiead over 
a fixed period not exceeding 40 years. 

The ADVANTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making improvements imdei the Company’s 
system are:— 

(1) The charge is for a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN by the Company. 

(2) The pioceduie is very simple as there is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE. 

(3) Advances can be made to either ABSOLUTE OWNERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 

ESTATES. 

(4) The charges in no way interfere with EXISTING MORTGAGES or OTHER INOUM~ 

BRANCES on the property. 

The Committee on Agricultural Credit, whose Report was published on the 24th February, 1923 {Command Paper 
No. ISIO]. state: Applications for loans appear to receive prompt attention and no reasoiiable applications are reused. 
On the leceipt of the Mmisirg's certificate, money is advanced without delay, and, if necessary, dunng the actual progress 
of the work.'^ _ 

For full particulars as to Advances, apply to the Secretary, 

1, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l 


SANTONIN B.P.,4 

THE ONLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR 
ROUNDWORMS, THREADWORMS & WHIPWORMS 

Recognised by the Medical and Veterinary Professions for nearly a century. 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY IN PRACTICE! 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS; 100% EFFECTIVE 


WORMS are a fertile source of disease amongst domestic animals. Asoarides are 
frequently responsible for lung trouble m pigs and other animals, and are certainly endowed 
with a greater capacity for harm than has hitherto been supposed. 

Free your stock from intestinal parasites by SANTONIN and note the improvement in 
their general condition, iinthriftiness not traceable to specific infection is generally caused 
by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and injiirions in practice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is unique, there is no Santonin 
substitute known to science. 


Containingr not less tiian 2Vo Santonin. 


FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

8. DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Exdmim offiomt distributors of Bantonin md Rmsian Wormaeed to the whole world. 
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BREEDERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CATTUE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

WILBECK HIED OF PEDIGEEB SHORTHOENS, the property of the Dnhe of POBTLiJND, Xoung Bidls and Heifers 

for sale, from the beat strains.—Apply, Ales. Galbraith, Hunciecroft, Welbeck, Worksop, 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, G.AMBS.—Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. Over 350 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’ 
Families. Milk recorded daily and checked by Ministry of Agriculture Recorder. Champion Cow. Reserve Champion Bull, 100 
Guinea Challenge Cup, R.A.S.B., Derby ; 2nd Milking Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves always for Sale. 


GUERNSEYS. 

THE COUNTESS OP ONSLOW’S PEDIGREE MILK RECORDED GUERNSEY HERD.—Bulls for sale, of various ages, prize- 
winning sires from damson the Guernsey Society’s Advanced Register.—Apply Manager, Clandon Park, Nr. GXJILDFORI). 


LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STAPLEPORD PARK, HERD. A few young Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
milking strains only. Apply 0. S. HARVEY, Wymondham, Oakham, 

CHIVEES & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, Cambs.—R egistered Herd of 130 head. Young Bulls from dams with good milk records 
generally for sale. 


PIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHITBRS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, OAMBa—Over 1,000 pigs bred annually. Breeding Stock live out in Large Grass Orchards. 
Stock Boars include Histon Wonder, 1st and Champion, Royal and Highland Shows, 1922; Spalding Kingmaker, 1st Royal 
and Peterborough Shows, 1922. and sire of numerous winners, including Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, 1922; Dalmeny 
Macbeth, 1st Highland and Edinburgh Shows, 1920, and own brother to 720-guinea Sow; Bourne Baron 3rd, 2nd R.A.S.E. 
Show, 1922 ; and Stetchworth Kitchenesr 4th, 2nd R.A.S.E. Show and 1st Royal Lancasliire, 1921. Young Stock always for 
sale. Special quotatiohs for boars suitable for crossing purposes. 

GRBBNALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., C.Y.O., WALTON HALL, WARRINGTON. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Pigs, Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, Higher-Walton, Warrington. Station : Warrington. 

THE WARRBN HERD OF PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE PIGS, the property of H. T. Williams, Esq.—Young Stock of the best 
strattts for Sale, including a fine selection of in-pig Gilts.—Apply to RAYMOND KEER,Warren Home Farm .Broughton,Chester. 


MIDDLE WHITE. 

OHTYERS & SONS, LTD., Histon, Oambs.—S elect Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Cup for Best Middle White Pig at 
the Rbyal Show, 1919 and 1920 <won outright). Champion Boar, 1st and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, Derby ; Ist and 
2nd, Smithfield, 1921; 2 Firsts, Champion and Reserve Champion, SmithSeld, 1922 ; 1st and Reserve Champion Boar and Sow, 
Royal Show, Cambridge; 1st and Champion Boar and Sow, Highland Show, Dumfries, 1922, and Inverness, 1923; R^erve 
Champion Boar and Sow, R.A,S.E. Show Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Coimties Show, 1924. 1 oung Stock always for Sale. 

KEIOA HERD OP MIDDLE WHITES. Carefully bred young stock on offer. Histon, Wharfdale and Norsbury Strains. 
Enquiries invited. A- MaCPHEBSON Grant, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

RISINGHOLME HERD ‘■‘MIDDLES” (also White-lops) Woodland bred 600 feet up. Prices low. Archibald HART, 
Heathfield Tower, Susses. 

STAPLBPORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
rwsonable prices, C. S. Harvey, Wymondham, Oakham. 

** 

LARGE BLACK. 

HBWHOUSE HERD of Pedigree Large Black Pigs. Boars and Gilte from best strains.—ROBERT FORTUNE, Newlouse, 
Oranleigh, Surrey. 


SHEEP. 

FINN, ARTHUR, WssTBROKE, Lyld, Kent. Oldest established flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Champion Cup. Three 
times Reserve for Championship and thre® First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions. Inspection invited. 


POULTRY. 

OillYERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, Cambs.—H igh-class Utility While Leghorns, Black Leghorns, Wliite Wyandottes, Light 
Sussex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Competitions. Latest success— 
Gold Medal Duck Section in National Test. Eggs and Stock Birds for Ssde. Illustrated List Free. 

MA-dOR, ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years. Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, “England’s best 
fbwU’ Priwsat' aH Show®, and exported all over the world. Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. each.—ARTHUR J. MAJOR, Ditton, 
, lAngley, Bucks;'' , 

ENGLISH GAMl FOWLS, strikingly .handsome, exh?birion birds, winners at all international shows; Stags for crossing ; 
»j8w Bwfcams, exquisite miniatures.—J ohn Watson, J.P., Eden Mount, Kendal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

^ plaji*, Lond®n. W-OJl, Manufacturer of, “ Blows Superior Absorbent 'Cotton Wool Filter Mediums.” 

made fully, guaranteed Guns ttom £6 178, id. Continental' do'Uble guns from £4 5'a.'' 
^ Ah Gum Bend ter list. .Thomas Wild gun Works, Birmihoham. 
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F. HEWTHORN & CO. Ltd. 

- Manufacturers of- 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC, 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 

THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 

COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 

HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 

HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 

ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Prices and full particulars on application. 


DREW, CLARK 
LADDER COMPY. 
LEYTON, LONDON. 

See oin exhibit at ^Yelllbley, Avenue 7, 
Bay 23 (Housing Section), Palace 
ol Housing and Tianspoit , Ptoyal 
Agiieultural Society Show at CUestei 
Highland Agi iciiltui al Show, Glasgow, 
etc , etc. 

H Exhibitors at Principal 
Agricultural and 
Horticultural Shows. 


GROUND CLEARING 

with the aid of 

EXPLOSIVES 

Write for descriptive booklet No 4, 
post free on application to 

NOBEL INDUSTRIES LTD, 


NOBEL HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.a 



Awarded Large Silver 
Cup, 3 Banksian Med¬ 
als, R.H.S.E. Shows. 


in J}) ew'& 

r\ ^atmt 
\ Platform 


SEXEY’S SCHOOL, BLACKFORD, 

CHEDDAR, SOMERSET 

A co-educational School with separ- 
” ate boardmg* houses for boys and 
girls, possessing its own farm, amid 
delightful surroundingSc, Pupils 
prepared for University and other 
public examinations, 

SPECIAL COURSES! 

Boys : Agriculture and kindred subjects* 

Girls : domestic Science, Dairying, Poul¬ 
try-keeping, etc* 

Terms moderate Apply it^dmaster 
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TeicpAone-l / i r I 

WM. LILLICO & SON 

CROYDON 

Grain, Seed, and Agricultural Manure Merchants 

Atleiiding Croydon, Redhill, Guildford, Steyning, Horsham, 
Chichester, Reading, Petersfield and other Markets. 



EVERY CROP 


JOHN WALLACE & SONS (Ltd.), 
Denaistoun, Glasgow- 


BITUMARNISH 

The Steel and Iron Preservative 
PRICES: 

^ gall, tins - 3,'- per tin 5 gall, dynins - 23/- per dram 
1 gall, tins - 5 - ,, 10 gall, drums - 40/- ,, 

40 gall casks - 3/3 per gall. 

No extra charge for Casks, Drums or other Packages 
(which are sot retumahle). CARKIAGE PAID to 
your nearest station (in Great Britain) on all orders 
value £2 and over. 

JAS. ROSS a CO. 

FALKIRK 

Telc^ams; (Established 1845) 

Ross—Falkirk Nos. 415—416 


Success with POTASH FERTILISERS 


O P-TO-DATE results of fertiliser 
trials with all crops are avail¬ 
able to the farmer. For free 
advice that will help you to get the 
best returns from artificial fertilisers 
and fully descriptive leaflets, write to 


G. A. COWIE. M. A., B.Sc.. RLC. 
39, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON. 

S.W.l 


Pf.60/61 
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RABBITS, RATS, &c. 



EXTERMINATE by the 

“CLAYTON" 

GASSING MACHINE 

Producing sulphurous gas of high strength. 
hTo danger to opei-ator or domestic animals. 
Unlike Poisons, Virus and Trapping, it 
destroys not only the fully grown, hut also 
the young in the nests. 

PRICE NOW REDUCED. 

BLAYTOM FIRE EXTINGUISHING & DISINFEDTING GO. LTD. 

22 , Craven Street, Strand, London, W.O.S, 

{ RBSSICH & OAHPBBliL, 118, Qaeen St., Glasgow. 
W. 0. Bat, Church House, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
J. F. COWAN,10, Queen's Ed., Whitley Bay. 



A6RICULTURAL REQUISITES 
SUPPLY GO. 

• 68, MILTON STREET, 

^ LONDON, E.C.2 



HORSE HAY RAKES 

28 teeth, self dump, 
working tyidth 7'10" 
between wheels 
extra strong make 

at £13 :13 : 0 


COMBINATION HAY-TEDDER, side deliv¬ 
ery rake and swath-turner, 1 horse machine, 
working width T £23 complete. 

HORSE HOE ^ ^ 

CULTIVATOR 

Width & depth 

^£ 2 : 17 :^ 6 ^ _ 

3 spare shares, - 

CARRIAGE RAID England and Wales. 

Write for Wtm OaMo^e containing full partic¬ 
ulars of Wire hfetting for Poultry, Sheep and 
Pi^ ^arh, Plain and Strand Wire, Troughs^ 
Paint, Stack Sheets, etc* 

ALL IDi STOCK* » WAnriNCL 


CROPS DRIED 

in Wettest Weather 

Grass and Cereals cut, carted, 
ricked and dried in wettest 
weather. Threshing done in 
a few days after cutting. 

This is the actual achievement of 
the remarkable Crop-Drying plant 
developed by the Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering at Oxford* 
This machine will definitely dry a 
rick of wet grass or cereals in one 
day in any weather, 

GASCOIGNES 

are now offering their wonderfully successful 


Complete and ready for use. 
Demand is already big, so write at 
once for Booklet No. JI, which tells 
all about the Croi>-Dryer, and is 
sent post free. 

THE GEO. H. GASCOIGNE CO. LTD., 

fA,0> 

tYNUFORD HOUSE. CASTLE STREET. 
READING, ENGLAND. 

Two other worth-while Ga«coisne lines ar# tlio 

Q Ec-onom -IC - SILO 

Quickly and easily erected. The proved 
most perfect Silo known. G>ws need 
plenty of water and often to give maximum 
of milk, therefore equip with EC-onom-Ie 
Drinking Bowls. Cannot be fouled, give 
constant supply of water at right tem¬ 
perature. 
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STARVED CROPS 

MEAN 

STARVED PROFITS. 


X.I3VCE: ■x'ECe: x.AL»r3c>. 

Feed your land with Lime. Plere are six good 
reasons for applying Lime to your soil:— 

(i) If the soil is acid. { 2 ) If sulphate of ammonia or super¬ 
phosphate are used, ( 3 ) If the soil is clay and requires to 
^ made more open and friable. < 4 ) If the tilth needs 
improving. ( 5 ) If there is “Fingerand Toe Disease” in | 
turnips^ or “Clover Sickness” is met with. ( 6 ) If peat j 
tends to form or the decomposition of organic matter in the 
soil is incomplete. 

Lime can be applied in various ways, viz:— 
Burnt Lime : 1-2 tons per acre, 

G-roianci Carbonate of Lime : 2-3 tons per 
acre. 

Lime may be obtained as quick lime, either lump, 
ground or slaked, or in the form of ground chalk, 
i.e., Carbonate of Lime. 

You cannot use too much Carbonate of Linae. It 
is easily assimilated in the soil and easy to handle. 
Make the test without delay. 

Orders executed promptly. 

DELIVERIES MADE BY TRACTOR OR MOTOR DIRECT TO FARMS 
fITHm 20 MILES OF LIME WORKS. LOW PRICES SIVEN FOR 
HAULAGE. 

^ c;o. 

LUIE BtmKms. 

Lime Works : Head Office : 

OoulsdoD {L.B.S.O.E 7 .) Victoria Whar^ Oroydon. 


Phone: Pwritff 10 . 


Phone: Croydon llOi. 
TeUgnams: Cement Croydon.*" 



To Milk Producers. 


We are always Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK. 

A Plentiful Supply of Churns. 
Regular Payments. 


UNITED DAIRIES (Wholesale) LTD. 

84, Palace Court, Bayswatep, 
LONDON, W.2. 

Telephone—4921 Park. 

Telegrams—Dairydom,” Netting, London. 




Think what it means to feed 
your Cattle Winter and 
Summer on^ Silage. By 
using Silage in substitution 
for part of roots and 
concentrates, considerable 
economies can be effected. 
Nothing can compare with 
Silage, made in caie of our 
Creosoted Wood Stave 
I SILOS™the best for 
I making Silage. 
j^The quality and sound 
k construction of our Silos 
f are the best and cheapest 

1 obtainable. The advantages 
in our make are: 

THE ONLY SDLO that is 
acid-proof. 

Staves Creosoted under 
J steam Pressure. Secure 
A Anchorage Binged Doors 
^ Write for Illustrated 

^ list and Prices. 

^EngIisbBP05.Ltd 

.. WISBECH 


Please mention Journal when writing for List. 
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RECLAIM and REVIVIFY 
YOUR LAND ! 


HYDRATED BUXTON LIME 

(“ LIMBUX”) 

hthe most useful, all season 

^ DRESSING AND SPRAY, FOR 
ENRICHING THE SOIL AND 
ENERGISING THE PLANT 

Keeps without serious deterioration in reasonably dry 
storage. Packed in bags and supplied in ainy quantity 


GROUND LIMESTONE 

(“CALBUX”) 

In 3 Grades of Fineness 
for SOIL DRESSINGS 


The BUXTON LIME FIRMS CO. LTD. 

HW Office; ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

BUXTON, Derbyshire. 


RICH, PRODUCTIVE SOIL, 
BUMPER CROPS! 
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Price Witt 

Title of Publication, net. postage. 

6. d. s, d. 
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A griciiltnral Statistics, 3.§24, ¥oL hx, 

Part I.—Beport on Area under Crops, iJ^'nmber of 

Ijne Stock, and Knmber of Agricultural Woikers 16 17 

Part G.—Report on Agricultural Production.,, ... 0 9i 
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VoL I.—Report. [Cmd. 2890] ... ... ... ... 3 6 3 9 

Vol, II,—^liimutes of Evidence ... .. 20 0 20 6 

VoL III,—Appendices .. 0 15 6 

Boarb of Tmbe 

llax Seed, Intelim Report of the Committee on Flax 

Seed and Flax G-xowmg in the United Kingdom ... 6 6J 

MBDicjAn Resmeoh CoTOorn ;— 

Special Reports No. 94. Tuberculin Tests m CJattfe with 

Special Reference to the Intradermal Test ... *.,3 0 S 2| 

SOIEKTIBIO AND I&nUSTElAn BeSEABOH LEWTMklKT. Fuel. 

Research Board ; 

Fuel for Motor Transport. Third Mfeinorandum. 

Power Alcohol from Tuber and Bool Crops m 

Great Britain ... #V« ... ... 9 10 

These publications, mnmi be obtained from the Offices of the Ministry, 
but may be purchased directly from B^tionery Office, at the following 
addresses ?“-Adastral House, Kingjsway^ London, W-vOJ; 28, Abingdon Steelt 
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chance 


T hey are a balanced'fo<?d eadi-.cake.br •meal/belug' 
■prepared to meet the 'special ■ needs of,, a; particular' 
■: class of stock.' 

, , 'Tbe,^ ingredients/: are' selected to ,■ suit ■ the'' 'purpose, of, 
"; the feeds»,, aiad','are made up -in. ''accordance,with the' latest', 
scientific discoveries aBd'suggestions, ■■■■:' 

, They, conform'; .strictly' .tO". the .''guaranteed 'analysis',;; 

. they-are., 'ther€fQ',re, 'Standard,' in'..value. ■,. ' 

, .Their use represents,,economy in the '"best' sense' o,! the ' 
,', word. '.They 'S,ave 'yo,u .the■ cost of',buying'ma'ny'.ni'atenals 
, in small'quantities to, prepare',.a varied'and 'balanced .'ration, 
All .'questions.'relative, 'to scientific feeding may 'profit,, 
ably be referre.d,'to 'Sjfc'oclc’s. Silcbck^'s .give,'expert'advi'Ce' 
based, on many years of'.actual experience. ■ ■' ' „ . 
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G'ROUHD UMEy, if applied to the land' in quantities of ;, about, 10 cwt. oi mom' 
pm mm''pm . anntunj ''will produce greatly augmented, CROPSs,'whether ',of'' Cereahii 

CloTers,'''or. Legummous, Plants.,, 


ftF:' Frfci^ '#f 



...., 3LIME DEPARTMElf!l?. 

^IMND HQUSI, TOTHILL STREET, WESTSillfSTER, S.W .1 

PAR^ LONOOK." 

?Wvkll''i dft^Q.CPriVate Exchangee)* 








iJd2w^ '-1:30 ^ y ''<c:sP' ^ 


.^u- r7>p;^ 


Niels Back treatment loi PREVENTION and CUR! 



Adopted and prescribed compulsorily in Denmark 
by tbe Danish l^ilnistry of AE“s^iciiitiire 

S^J/£S j/BMP ssMIb fPBm heing k^pp^sseii, ty ksepmg tkafli&s df^ 
€&RES th§ WarMss ky kilHiig ilm maggots afiot me appHeatlm 

1- pint bottles, for treatment of 8-10 animals, 7s.6cl. 

„ 16-20 „ 15s. Od. 

Supplied by: THE CROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 

52^ Crutched Friars^ E.C3j 

Manufacturers of DAN IS7Lf confirmed by the Sritish 
and Irish Ministries of Agriculture to be an absolute cure 

for Liver Fluke Disease 
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JZS JOLEXAL OF TSS MIAXSTET OF AGKTCrLFF’^ 



In Calf Rearing^ as in otiier departments of animal hnsbandiy^ 
exoerience and direct experi ^^ent haA e during the past feu" years 
yielded a substantial increase of knoA^*dedge. By far the most 
important adA'ancCj measured both by o^conom-j o: la^bour^ and 
in the herdth and sturdiness of the Cah'es reared^ is to be seen 
in a Grange from the practice of Grue! Feeding to the Dry 
Feeding of Calves. 

Bibfay'^s Milk Cakeie5;t€S ” vere the pioneer feed for 
this method of rearing^ and each year has strongly confinned 
the success and economy of this method. In short, Dry 
Feeding with Bibby’s Xlilk Cakelettes 

Results in better aed sterdier calves. 

Eliminates ail troubles due to imperfect 
preparation of GreeL 

They are handy to feed and labour is reduced. 

No pot-bellied Calves. 

This Catalogue of advantages does not completely convey what 
this adAxince in Calf Rearing means, and Ave can only add that 
we know of no single case of a user once having tried 
Bibby^sMilk Cakelettes” goi^^g back to Gruel Feeding. 

The Price is 16/6 per cwL, Carriage paid 
to Nearest Railway Station, 

AGENTS IN ALL FARTS OF THE COUNTRY 

Sole Manufacturers — 

J. BIBBY & SONS, Ltd., King Edward St, Liverpool 
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it retains its dry crystalline form over long }^eriod 3 of 
storage. I ts powei'fiil consi itiieiits are .secure from tlie clay 
of manufactni-e. The sacks in which it is transported or 
stored are always in first hand condition, and the metal 
]>aTts of implements cannot he impaired by its use. 
These Sf'ccifd qnaUiies oj Mdro Svlphctte rcmcini eonstmtt. 

MAhiXJFACTUEEBS : 


7m, Old Kent Read, iONDOH, S.E.I5 
’F/iorse: S^'ew Cross 2uu0 


TeUgiHtphic Address ; 

“ Me-crogas, Peck, London.” 


The Improvement of Grassland 


POR more meat and milk per acre dress 
^ pasture with POTASH and phosphates. 

ON many soils, especially light soils, phos¬ 
phates alone give but poor results when applied 
to grassland. This is because these soils are 
deficient in Potash. When Basic Slag or 
Superphosphate give disappointing results, the 
addition of Potash should always be tried. 

In factual tests this has enabled five coWs to 
graze where only three could graze before. 

Your dealer stocks Potash Fertilisers 


F. W. BERK & CO.. LTD. 
LONDON, 

E.C.S 
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TO REiiSTr r 

Pa^t i^-.nes ol "raiiA imniPei^ oi llie Jounial, pie^ioi> to 
Marcli, may Ije oblaincrl ar tlio lediiced puce of 3d pei 

coi»\, Ol 2b IkI pei (lo/en copies, ] ost fiee, A libt of these 
issues can he cl)tained (pobtfiee )on application to the Miiustiy. 

Earlv application is achised as m some cases eery lew copies 
aie a\ailal)le. 

An unrivalled opportunity to add to your Agricultural Library at a 
minimum expense. 


Handbook of British Breeds 
of Live Stock 

(FOl lllB. EDITION) 

The object of tlufe publication is to gue an account of the piincipal chaiactei- 
istics of the British Bieeds of lioises, tattle, sheep and pigfc>y with a hiief 
hi'^torj of their uiigin, and of some of the principal animals which have foiined 
the foundation stoclv. of the pedigiee animals of the piesenfc day. A statement 
of the more iinportanic shows and places at wliicii the animals of each bleed 
can he hought, togethei 'v\ith an indication of the aveiage prices, is given for 
the iiifoiIllation of piospecti^ e pnichascis The names and acldiesses of tlie 
secretaiie=? of hieed societies aie also gnen. 

The liindbook contains 137 jiages of letteipress, is illustrated by some 
ninety photogiaphs ot aniinals of the dilieienc bieecls, and is bound in 
papei ]>oaids Pure 3b hd Po^f fue 

Order direct from the Ministry : 

10, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W.l 
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THE BEST OFFICE FOR ANNUITIES 

Exceptionally fav’ourable Rates for Annuities 
on Male or Female Lives are granted by the 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 

established in Canada in 1871. Special Terms 
are offered to impaired Lives, and the Govern¬ 
ment Stamp Duty on the Annuity Bond is paid 
by the Association. 


MALE iVnnuity payable Yearly 

Age 60 last • • • £9 14 8 % 
Age 65 .£11 9 11 


FEMALE 

Age 60 last 
Age 65 „ 


Annuity Payable Yearly 

... £8 15 1 % 

...£10 5 


6 ^ 


Write for full particulars (stating date of birth) to 
G, T. VARNEY, Manager for the United Kingdom. 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


ASSETS £&500,000. 


SPRAYINC km LiMEWASHING 

Vermorel “Eclair” Series 

WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY MONTH FOR 
A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SPRAYER 

No. 16 . Vermorel Bucket Pump 

This pump, which is the same type as that in the 
Sprayer, can be used with any farm bucket 
ur similar container. It is supplied complete with 
Bucket Attachment, Foot Best, 3 ft. of India Rubber 
Tubing, 23-inch Lance and self-clearing l^'ozzle. The 
'Conipiression Cylinder is large, and this ensures a 
continuous and powerful spray. Many small pumps 
of this type give an intermittent spray. The inlet is 
fitted with a strainer, which ])reyents choking. 

It can be supplied c<aiiplete with a strong 4-gallon bucket, 
when. It forai-^ a rigid self-contaiuerl Sprayer and Limewashcr. VERMOREL BUCKET PUMP 

(wirli 4-gallon bucket) 

Full Particular, and Catalogues from:- 

COOPER, PEGL'ER & Co,, Ltd*, 24 b, Christopher Street, London, E.C<i2, 
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CHEAPER FEEDING - HEALTHIER STOCK. 



Containing Bone Phosphates and essential mineral needs of all stock. Manufactured only by 
Orosfielo's whose Treacle has been foremost since 1799, 


THE 

DAILY 

BREAD 

OF 

ALL 

FARM 

STOCK 


j£710e 

I per ton 

OI»^ RAILS 
Liverpool 

plus actual 
I carrlagr© 


PRICE AT 
BUYERS’ 
OPTION 
WHICHEVER 
CHEAPEST 



Carriage paid 

ANY STATION U.K. ! 

IN 2 TON LOTS I 

I 


DISCOUNT: 5 - per toa lor prompt cash. 


SOUND 
RELIABLE 
FOOD for 
CATTLE, 
HORSES, 
SHEEP 
& PIGS 


Gompare these figures with any other feed^9o% clicjestibiUty — 5% fibre, 

NOME GEKUINE UNLESS IN CROSFIELDS BRANDED BAGS WHICH C.4RRY OUR FULL GUARANTEE. 


Apply to nearest A?ent or to Sole Manufacturer: 

CROSFIELDS OIL & CAKE GO. Ltd ., Liverpool. 

Trade terms on application. Agents wanted where not already represented. 



“rOUR 0.aaLSi:S” Gold Medal 


Four Oaks 
Daiyyman- 
ie-Lixe 
Patteni. 


^ Tel^grrams: Sprayers, Four Oaks. 


Spraying 
Limewashlng a nd : : 

Disinfecting Machines 

are absolutely invaluable in all outbreaks of 

FOOT-and-MOUTH DISEASE 

Parasitic Mange, and for 
General Limewashing and 
Disinfecting of Farm Buildings, etc, 

VERY LARGE STOCKS always kept ready 
for emergencies. 

Catalogues free on application to the Soie Manufacturers 

THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 

Spraying Specialists, Foir Oaks Works, 

Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, 


Near Birmingliaiii. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH* 


Brilisii Breeds 
of Iii¥e Stock* 


The Ministry has published a fourth edition of its handbook 
British Breeds of Live Stock ’’ (Miscellaneous Publications 
No. 7, obtainable from the Ministry, 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, piice 
8s. 6d. net, post free). This handbook was 
first published in 1910, and is a useful and reliable guide to 
intending purchasers both in this country and abroad who desire 
to obtain British live stock of any particular breed and 
qualification. 

The volume contains a detailed account of the characteiistics 
of the British breeds oi horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, and 
a brief hi^to^y of the origin of each breed, together with useful 
information upon the uses of the breed, its value for crossing, 
the vaiious countries overseas in which it has been established, 
and from which there is a demand for live stock. 

This information is supplemented by over 90 photographs of 
specimen animals. A complete list of breed societies and a note 
of the principal places of public sales, exhibitions and shows in 
this country are also included, together with particulars of 
average prices of different classes of animals. 

While the handbook is of considerable value to those interested 
in the export of British live stock, the Ministry would com¬ 
mend the publication to the notice of all farmers who wish to 
improve the standard of their herds from both a commercial 
and breeding point of view, by the introduction of the most suit¬ 
able type of animals for their purpose. 


Ix the summer of 1924, the Ministry learned that Sir Henry 
Eew, who was visiting Canada in connection with the meeting 
of the British Association at Montreal, 
would be willing to make a general inquiry, 
so far as was possible within the limits of 
a short visit, into the agricultural resources 
and output of Canada in relation to the food supplies and agri- 
(62405) F.6./R.4. 8,000. 8/25 M. & S. A 


Economic 
Resources of 
Canada. 



886 


Ttjbbectjlosis Order, 1925. 


[Aug., 


cultural production of Great Britain. Sir Henry Eew was there¬ 
fore invited to make a Eeport on these lines, both on account of 
the intrinsic interest of the subject and also in view of its direct 
bearing on the investigations which the Ministry are conducting 
into agricultural economic questions and methods of marketing. 

The Eeport, which extends to 128 pages, has now been pub¬ 
lished—Economic Series No. Ill, Economic Eesources of 
Canada, by Sir Henry Eew, Iv.C.B., price Is. 6d., postage 1-^d., 
obtainable direct or through any bookseller from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Eingsway, W.C.2, and 
Manchester, Cardiff and Edinburgh. 

^ ^ « « « 


Tuberculosis 
Order, 1925. 


Fop. some time past, the Government has had under consider¬ 
ation the question of revmng the Tuberculosis Order of 1914. 

After consultation with the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Agiiculture has 
issued an Order containing pi'ovisions 
similar to those of the 1914 Order. The new Order comes into 
force on 1st September next, that being the date on which the 
Milk and Dairies Consolidation Act, 1916, in England and Wales, 
and the Milk and Dairies Act, 1914, in Scotland, will take effect. 
Both these Acts prohibit the use, for the production of milk, 
of any cow which is giving tuberculous milk or is suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder or tuberculous emaciation. The Oi'der 


will compel the slaughter of all such cows and any other bovine 
animal which may be suffering from tuberculous emaciation or 
from a chronic cough and showing definite clinical signs of the 
disease. 

The owner will be required to report to the police any cas© 
of a cow suffering from indurated uddez’ or other chronic disease 
of the udder, as well as any bovine animals suffering from the 
other above-mentioned forms of tuberculosis. Veterinary prac¬ 
titioners who find such eases amongst animals which they visit 
in the ordinary com*se of their practice are also required to 
report the fact to the local authority. Animals found affected, 
after full veterinary inquiry, will be slaughtered and compensa¬ 
tion paid at the rate of three-quarters of the market value, if 
found to be suffeting from non-advaneed tuberculosis, and one- 
quarter if affected in an advanced form, subject to a mim'TnnTvi 
payment of 45s - An important provision in the Order is to 
prohibit the landing of any bovine animals from Ireland, Canada 
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or elsewhere which are affected with tuberculosis. Any such 
animals landed in contravention of the Order will be slaughtered 
in the landing places without compensation. The expenses of 
caiTjing out the Order will fall upon the local rates, but a Bill 
is at present before Parliament empowering the Ministry to 
refund out of the Exchequer three-quarters of the amount paid 
by local authorities in compensation for slaughtered animals. 

The new Order represents the most that is practicable at the 
present lime in the dnection of securing the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis, and, in contributing to the production at 
the source, of a milk supply free from bovine tubercle bacilli. 


^ ^ ^ * 


The Eiglifc Hon. Edward Wood, Minister of Agrieiiltiire 

and Fisheries, has api)ointed a Committee to supervise, on 
Committee for behalf of the Ministry, the conduct of tests 
Tests of Agricul- of agiicultural machinery, 
tural Machinery. It consists of the following :— 

Mr. W. C. Hampier Whetham, F.E.b. {Chairman). 

Mr. Harry G-ermaii. 

Mr. J, H. Hyde, of the National Physical Laboratory. 

Mr. L, A. Legros, 

Mr. B. J. Owen, D.Se., Director of the Institute of Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering, Oxford. 

The duties of the Committee will be :— 

(a) To consider all applications made to the Ministry for 
tests of individual machines and inplements: 

(h) To recommend, where no scale has been laid down, 
the fees to be charged; 

(c) To formulate details of individual tests; 

(dl To recommend the Institutions at which, and the 
persons by w^honi, individual tests are to be conducted; and 
(e) To draw up certificates and reports for approval and 
issue by the Ministry. 

In cases where special knowledge is required for tests, or 
particular forms of test, of any class or classes of agricultural 
machine or implement, the Committee may for the purpose of 
such tests, co-opt one or more additional members. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. P. Barker, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

a2 
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The Agricultural Wages Act imposes on the Ministry the 
duty of securing the proper observance of the Act, and with this 
_ .. , obieet in view two prosecutions were 

Prosecutions under fastituted by the Ministry. In 

e grictn-iUra case at E]iping, Essex, the employer 

ages c . charged with paying a worker in 

agriculture at less than the minimum rate of wages prescribed 
by Orders made under the Agricultural Wages Act, and the 
Bench imposed a fine of £6 and ordered the employer to pay 
court fees and the arrears of wages, which amounted to nearly 
^1‘2. The second case involved a similar charge against a 
farmer at Biigg, Lincolnshire, and the Bench in this case 
imposed a fine of and ordered the emj>loyer to pay costs 
and arrears of wages. 


The Alinistry’s exhibits dealing wuth agricultural research, 
staged in the Pavilion of H.IM. Grovernment at the British 
Ministry’s Empire Exhibition, have more than once 

ur. t. been the subiect of a note in this Journal 

Research Exmhit ^ 

af Wpimhlpv P- June, 1925, 

at wemmey. ^ changes in the arrange¬ 

ment of the exhibit have recently been made in order to effect 
improvements, and a new exhibit of preserved fruit, supj)lied 
by the Emit and A^egetahle Preservation Besearch Station at 
Campden, has been added. 

A w'ord may be said as to the nature of the exhibits in 
question. The Ministry is not blind to the fact that, given 
different conditions, more space and more libei'al financial 
assistance, an agricultural exhibit of quite another character 
would not only have been more desirable but could have been 
organised. It is to be remembered, however, that Great Britain 
is not a food-exporting country, but a food-buyer on the grand 
scale. Per this reason alone a big display of home produce is 
hardly called for in the same way that it is in the case of the 
great Dominions—whose main objects must necessarily be to 
demonstrate wBat they can produce and the attractive sur¬ 
roundings in which it is produced, and thus secure business for 
their producers. From the outset, therefore, it was felt that 
the most appropriate type of exhibits which could be arranged, 
taking into consideration the space and funds at disposal, would 
be a series dealing with the main features of agricultural 
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research^ and the plan adopted was endorsed by an informal 
committee which met to consider the question before the 
Exhibition opened in 1924. 

A descriptive account of the exhibits is given in. a Guide 
which has recently been issued and which can be obtained 
direct from the MinistryTisito«rs to Wembley who propose 
to see the agiicultiiral research exhibits should obtain this 
Guide in advance. When seeing the exhibits visitors who 
require any further information should consult the Guide- 
Lectiirerj I)r. G. F. Finlay, who will gladly give every help 
in his power. Parties of farmers or students may make advance 
arrangements to be conducted round the i^Iinistry’s research 
exhibits, so that they may make the fullest use of them. 
Correspondence to this end should be addressed to Dr. G. F. 
Finlay, Ministry of Agriculture Gallery, Pavilion of H.M. 
Government, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 


A NOTE on the Llinistry’s agricultural research exhibit at 
Wembley is given above. It may usefully be added that the 
The Ministry's Ministry also exhibits at a number of the 
-r. 1 .-UJ 4 . 1 . larger agricultural shows, and has already 

H to a® Devonshire 

cultural Shows. Plymouth (12th-14th May), the 

Bath and West Show at Maidstone (28th May-2nd Junel, the 
Three Counties Show at Hereford (9th-llth June), the Lincoln¬ 
shire Show at Grantham (24th-26th June), the Boyal Agricul¬ 
tural Society’s Show at Chester (7th-llth July), the Royal Isle 
of Wight Show at Newport (16th July), and the Yorkshire 
Show at Bradford (22nd-24th July). 

It may be said that the large number of visitors to see the 
Ministry’s exhibits, and the interest displayed, have been dis¬ 
tinctly encouraging, showing an increasing desire to learn more 
about the directly scientific aspects of farming, with the object 
of applying them to the business of food production. In general 
the exhibits deal with plant breeding, seed testing and weeds, 
apple packing, rat destruction, fruit preservation, poultry and 
rabbit keeping, bee-keeping, rural industries, plant pests, 
improvement of grass land, and clean milk production. The 
Ministry’s publications are also strongly represented, and on 
sale. 

* Guide to the Exhibit of the Ministry of Agriculture, British Empire 
Exhibition (33 pages}, 1926, price 3d. (post free). 
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This season the Ministry has been enabled, by means of a 
special grant, to add an exhibit devoted to dairying, illustrating 
the main directions in which dairy farmers are being assisted 
by education and research at the present time. The exhibit, 
which has attracted much attention, was pi'epared with the 
assistance of dairying authorities, particularly the National 
Institute for Eesearch in Dairying, Eeading. A part of it was 
set aside for a demonstration of the food value of milk, dis¬ 
played by the National Milk Publicity Council. At the Royal 
Show a further innovation was the giving of short addresses 
of about a quarter of an hour’s duration four times daily, on 
.subjects of special interest to dairy farmers, and bearing on the 
exhibit. The lecturers were Dr. Stenhouse Williams, Mr. 
James ivlackintosh and Capt. J. Golding (National Institute 
for Eesearch in Daiiwing), Capt. F. J. W. Thomycroft and 
Air. P. A. Mytton (Alinistry of Agriculture and Pisheries), 
3>Ir. E. Boutflour (Agricultural Organiser for MTltshire), 
iNliss Davidson (National Milk Publicity Council), Mr. 
W. A. C. Carr and Mr. D. M. Smillie (Eeaseheath Farm Insti¬ 
tute, Cheshire). 

At the Pioyal Show the Ministry’s Pavilion (see photograph) 
was visited by H.AI. the King, who was conducted by Sir Gilbert 
Greenall (President of the Eoyal Agricultural Society), and the 
Ptt. Hon. E. F. L. Wood, AI.P. (IMinister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries). 

Other shows at which it is proposed that the Ministry shall 
exhibit this year are the Eoyal Welsh Show at Carmarthen 
Coth-7th Aug-ust), the Imperial Fruit Show in London (30th 
October-7th November) and the Fat Stock Shows at Norwdch, 
Birmingham and Smithfield in November and December. 

*«»»«* 

The general level of the prices of agricultural produce w^as 
again reduced in June, thus continuing the fall which has taken 
The Agricultural month since January. On the 

Index ITumber. P^®®® ^®i-® 55 per cent, above 

those of the corresponding month of 
1911-13, against 57 per cent, in Alay. The decline was due to 
the sharp fall in potatoes and the lower prices of fat sheep and 
pigs. This is the first month since July, 1924, in which the 
index number has been lower than a year earlier. In June last 
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year the general level of agTicnltural prices was 58 par cent, 
above pre-war, the lower price of potatoes this year being more 
than, sufficient to account for the difference on the year. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 :— 

Pescentage Inckease compaeed with the avebage of the coeeespoxding 

Month in iyH-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

Januaiy 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

67 

65 

Apiii 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

Maj' 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

_ 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

_ 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

_ 

October 

194 

86 

51) 

51 

63 

_ 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

_ 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

— 

The quantities 

of old 

potatoes 

held OY 

er to the end 

of the 


season were rather heavier than was necessary, and a sharp fall 
in prices set in during the fourth week of Alar-, but even so the 
average level of prices during June was 76 per cent, above pre¬ 
war. heat and oats were 3d. per cwt. dearer on the month, 
but the price of wheat has now^ been falling for twro or three 
weeks. The index number of wheat rose br- 3 points to 62 per¬ 
cent. above pre-war, and that of oats advanced from 86 to 38 
per cent, above 1911-13. Bariej' dropped 2d. per cwt., but this 
fall was relatively less than is usual in June, and the index 
number rose by 2 points. As compared with June of last year, 
wheat and oats are dearer but barley is cheaper. Hay remains 
very steady at practically pre-war prices. 

Bat cattle reached their maximum irrice for the year in the 
first week of June and have since become cheaper. Over the 
month they averaged slightly less than in IMay, but the decline 
was rather smaller than in the basic years and the index 
number rose by 1 point to 50 per cent, above 1911-13. The 
reduction of Id. per lb. in the average price of fat sheep was, 
however, much sharper than in 1911-13, and the index number 
declined by 7 points to 93 per cent, above pre-war. Bat pigs 
also showed a relatively sharper reduction than usual, and the 
index figures dropped from 60 per cent, above pre-war in hlay 
to 54 per cent, for baconers and 53 per cent, for porkers. As 
compared with a year ago fat cattle are rather cheaper, fat pigs 
appreciably dearer, while sheep are selling at similar piices. 
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Dairy cattle became cheaper in the early weeks of June, but 
with the pastures becoming rather burnt the demand improved 
latterly, and over the month there was little change in the 
index iiiimber, Tiie recent shortage of grass has affected the 
demand for store cattle, .but earlier in the month prices were 
higher than in hlay and the index number shows a rise of 3 
points to 43 per cent, above pre-wnr. Store sheep were rela¬ 
tively clearer than in hlay, the decline in prices being less than 
in the basic years, while the index number for store pigs 
remains unaltered although prices were reduced slightly. 

Contract prices for milk vrere the same for June as for May. 
Butter averaged -dd. per lb. less on the month, but the index 
number advanced 3 points to 57 per cent, above pre-war, whilst 
with only a trifling increase in the price of cheese the index 
number rose by 8 points to 78 per cent, above 1911-13, there 
being an appreciable reduction in June, 1911-13. Eggs 
advanced 14d. per dozen on the month, and at 52 per cent, 
above pre-war were relatively dearer than in June last year. 

G-ooseberries have sold at fairly high prices, averaging during 
June 81 per cent, above lare-war, and strawberries have 
averaged 54 per cent, above pre-war. 

Cabbage realised 78 per cent, and cauliflowers 76 per cent, 
above pre-war. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in June, 1923 and 1924, are shown below :— 

PercentAG-E Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 
THE corresponding MoXTHS OF 1911-13. 



1923. 

1924. 



1926. 


Commodity, 

June. 

June. 

Mar. 

April 

: May. 

June. 

Wheat 

38 

42 

79 

62 

59 

62 

Barley 

17 

48 

45 

38 

36 

38 

Oats 

41 

32 

38 

34 

36 

38 

Fat cattle 

52 

55 

51 

50 

49 

50 

Fat sheep 

83 

93 

97 

100 

100 

93 

Bacon pigs 

62 

29 

67 

68 

60 

54 

Pork „ 

76 

33 

66 

67 

60 

53 

Dairy cows 

50 

59 

48 

47 

48 

47 

Store cattle 

31 

47 

43 

39 

40 

43 

Store sheep 

114 

121 

104 

100 

99 

115 

Store pigs 

130 

32 

47 

64 

65 

65 

Eggs... 

40 

43 

49 

51 

48 

52 

Poiiltiy 

87 

93 

57 

50 

55 

61 

Milk. 

53 

50 

82 

58 

55 

55 

Butter 

33 

43 

58 

64 

54 

57 

Cheese 

44 

S3 

57 

61 

70 

78 

Potatoes 

—31* 

174 

138 

115 

■ 124 

76 

Hay ... 

42 

3 —1* 

Decrease. 

—2* 

3 

3 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS AT ROTHAMSTED 
DURING 1923 AND 1924. 

Sib John Ettssell, D.Se., P.E.S., 

PoOthamsted Experimental Station. 

The field experiments at Eothamsted deal in the main with 
problems of manuring, though increasing attention is now being 
paid to cultivations, liming and the growth of leguminous crops, 
especially lucerne. This preponderance of manuiing in the pro- 
gi'amme is the outcome of the historical development of the 
Institution, and could be justified by the fact that the farmers 
of Great Britain make large amounts of farmyard manure and 
in addition buy gr-eat quantities of artificial fertilisers. It is 
difficult to obtain exact statements of the amounts of money 
expended, but on the assumption that one ton of straw makes 
four tons of manure, the value of the farmyard manm'e may 
be put roughly at about ^14,000,000 per annum, while the 
amount spent on artificial manures is probably not much short 
of ,£8,000.000 per annum. Pending more accurate data, these 
figui’es indicate the importance of the problems, and they show 
how much the farming community may lose each year through 
even small wastes and losses of efficiency. 

Nature of Action of Fertilisers. —It might be supposed that 
little remains to be learnt about fertilisers after all the experi¬ 
ments made in various parts of the country for the last 30 yeai*s. 
Xo one who has seriously studied the subject would admit this. 
The preference shown by^ farmers for compound fertilisers made 
up to a manufacturer’s specification and not to their own shows 
that as a rule they' mistrust their knowledge of fertilisers, while 
the keen interest always shown in the Eothamsted plots and in 
the Eothamsted lectures on the subject proves the great need 
for the work. 

The farmer’s purpose in using manures is to obtain larger and 
better crops, but experience shows that the manures have two 
distinct effects on the crop :— 

(1) They increase the amount of plant growth. 

(2) They alter the habit of growth or the character of the 

plant. 

In consequence of this double action a crop increased by any 
fertiliser is not, so to speak, a photographic enlargement of an 
unmanured crop; there is always a distortion. The following 
experiment illustrates this point; swedes were grown without 
manure; with phosphates and potash but no nitrogen; and with 
phosphates, potash and nitrogen. Each crop was larger 
than the unmanured, but each was a distorted enlarge- 
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ment. The phosphates and j)otash enlarged the root moTe 
than the leaf; the nitrogen on the other hand enlarged the 
leaf more than the root. The figures are :— 

Weiqht.s : Tons per Ache. _ 


Plio.spbates and Potash i Nitrogen Avitli 

No Nitrogen I Pliosi^liates and Potash 


25.7 i 27.7 

2-91 ! 3.58 


PROPORTIOK OE LeAF TO 1,000 OE POOT. 


I i 

PiOOt I 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 

Leaf I 121 | 112 I 129 

Sometimes the distortion is not evident to the eye, though 
it is readily revealed by ohemical analysis and shows itself in 
some “ quality character which may be important to the 
farmer or to the buyer. Potassic fertilisers increase the yield 
of potatoes but do not necessarily change their apiDearanee. The 
l>otatoes grown in 1922 were carefully judged by one of the most 
experienced buyers in the London market; the samples were 
numbered, but no hint wms given as to their manurial treatment. 
His marks showed vei-y little connection with the fertiliser 
treatment; they were as follows :— 


It'Oor I 24.0 
Leaf j 2.94 

I 


Makebiae Treatment of Potatoes. 


Jfficjhest : 

Lower price : 

iifitl lower: 
Lowest price : 


Farmyard manure and muriate : farmyard manure and kainit: 
immanured : French Icainit. 

Sulphate of potash: German kaiiiit : potassium and mag¬ 
nesium sulphate. 

Farmyard manure and sulphate of potash. 

Nitrogen and phosphate but no potash. 


Analysis showed, however, consistent differences in chemical 
composition of the tubers manured in the various ways which 
would affect the feeding value and other properties included 
in “ quality the figures axe:— 


Percentage of Starch in Drt Matter of Potatoes. 


No Potash 

Potassic fertilisers 


Sulphate 

. Muriate 

Kainit 

57-2 

66.8 

64.0 

58.2 


These distortions are also important in influencing the varia¬ 
tions in fertiliser action in different seasons. It is common know¬ 
ledge that the effectiveness of fertilisers varies with the weather 
conditions. This is not because of any erratic element in the 
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action of fertilisers; it is simply that the changes they produce 
in the growth of the plant may be important in one season, 
bat not in another. The 1922 experiments with basic slag on 
swedes showed this well. The swedes without slag were late in 
starting, later even than those without manure; they were 

later in being ready for hoeing, and they ripened later. In 

some seasons this would have made an important difference to 
the crop. 1922 was, however, so good a season for swedes that 
the final advantage of using slag was only small and did not 
repay the cost of the slag. The yields were :— 

^uslag ... ... ... ... ... 2S.1 tons per acre. 

Mag. Lovr grade, high solnbL 29.0 .. ,, „ 

High grade, high feuliible ... :3U.l ,, 

A further illustration is afforded by the action of phosphates 
on barley. Addition of phosphates is followed by increased root 
development and increased tillering, and later on an earlier 
maturation as shown by the barley plants taken from the 

classical Hoos field at Eothamsted. The advantages of obtaining 
plants like those receiving phosphates as against those receiving 
none are many, quite apart from the obvious agricultural advan¬ 
tages. The gout fly does considerable damage each year to the 
barley crop: it laj^s its eggs near the top of the uppermost leaf, 
tho larvae crawl downwards and enter the young unformed ear 
if it is still ensheathed in its leaves, as in the case of the 
plants grown without phosphate; the larvae then proceed to feed 
upon the ear and do much damage. If. however, the ear has 
shot out, as has happened where phosphate was given, the 
larvae are unable to find it, and they continue crawling down 
till they reach the soil, where they pei'ish. On Hoos fi.eld these 
effects are intensified by the long continued ginw’th of one crop 
receiving always the same manurial treatment, but in many 
farming conditions they are produced to a greater or smaller 
degree; sometimes they are valuable and in other conditions 
they are not. The Eothamsted and the Woburn data illustrate 
these effects. The actual figures are :— 


lELB OF B vr.LEy Gnowiv IN Rotation : Mea! 5 Vred Bvshbl'=! ter Acre. 



Rothamsted 

Wohiirn 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 1923 

! 

1924 

Complete Manure 

36.0 

32.5 

29.8 

44.7 ' 43.4 

29.4 

Ho Phosphate .. 

36.8 ! 

34.4 

30.8 

.39.9 38.S ' 

33.8 
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In 1922 and 1928 the phosjjhate effect was valuable at Woburn, 
adding nearly 5 bushels per acre to the yield; in 1924 the 
phosphate was apparently harmful. At Bothamsted the effect 
was in no year imi^ortant. 

The&e results show that one must look always for two kinds 
of fertiliser action—increase in growth and change in habit. The 
latter may on some soils and in some seasons add to the certainty 
of the crop, enhance its value, give it a better chance of escaping 
insect or other pests or diseases; or have other effects of agricul¬ 
tural importance. 

We can now turn to a consideration of the various crop 
results- 

The Effect of Fertilisers on Cereals.—It is a commonplace 
that the yield of cereals can be increased by the use of nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers, hut it is rather sui*prising that the increase 
should be so regular from season to season. For the past three 
years the gains from the use of 1 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre have been :— 


rfAiNs rx Bushels pek Acke. 



: 1922 

' Bothamsted 

1923 

Bothamsted 

1924 

Rothamsted i 

i 

i 

Outside 

Centres 

Average of 
all soils 
and seasons 
to 1920 


3.25 

1 i 

_ i 

4.3-6 

4.5 

Barley 

' 5.5 

i i 

I 1-5 i 

1 8.25 ; 


6.5 

Oats 

1 i 

i 

o.t> 1 

i i 

— 

7 


These increases correspond to a recovery of about 35 or 40 
per cent, of the nitrogen of the fertiliser• 

A number of experiments have been tried to ascertain how' far 
it is worth while increasing the dressing of nitrogenous manure. 
The earlier experiments at Eothamsted were made on wheat 
dressed with large amounts of ammonium salts in addition to 
substantial dressings of superphosphate and potassic and other 
salts; the increase in yield obtained by snceessively increasing the 
dressing of ammonium salts became less and less and finally 
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ceased to pay for the cost of the manure. This experiment was 
carried on from 1852-1864; it illustrates the incontrovertible 
law of diminishing returns, and always proves of absorbing 
interest to the agricultural economist. The figures were ;— 


Diessed Giaiii— 1 

Straw—- 



Itiisliels 1 

ev,t. 


MaiiuieA pel at it 


I 

lilt 2 ease 


Increase 


riodiii e 

foi each 

Pi ndiK -e i 

i foi each 


per 

addititmal 

per ! 

! atlditional 


aeitj 

jJUU Ib.X 111 

acre 

‘ 200 lb X. in 



liiannic 

1 

liidiiure 

[ 

Mineials alone 

1 


10.0 


-f- lb. aiinnoniuiii ^alts 

1 i 

10.3 

27.1 

10.5 

5,, 400 lb. ,, ,, 

:J7.1 : 


3b. 1 

11.0 

-|- ^00 lb. 5, 

i 

1.0 

42.7 

4.0 

-1- SOO lb. 

1 

! 

1 

0.5 

4t>.0 

3.0 


All plots received a dressing of SI, cwt. superphosphate, 200 lb. 
sulphate of potash, 100 lb. sulphate of soda and 100 lb. sulphate 
of magnesia, in addition to the ammonium salts. Clearly there 
is no advantage in giving dressings exceeding 400 lb. of 
ammonium salts per acre. But it is equally clear that the 
figures afford no guidance in present day conditions. It is of no 
practical importance to discuss whether one could justifiably 
increase manurial applications to wheat from 400 lb. ammonium 
salts and 800 lb. of other fertilising salts—^nearly 11 ewt. of 
fertiliser in all—to 800 lb. ammonium salts and 800 lb. of other 
fertilisers, since no one would use anything like these quantities 
in practice. The experiment is of great value in other directions, 
but it affords no guidance to the farmer uncertain whether to 
use i cwt., 1 cwt. or 2 ewt. sulphate of ammonia per acre as a 
top dressing. 


In the more recent experiments, the effect of 1 ewt. sulphate 
of ammonia is compared with that of 2 ewt. per acre. In four 
out of six years, the mcrement of gain has been greater for 
the second cwt. than for the first; in other years the wheat crops 
were poor and the results uncertain, while the barley of 1922 did 
not exceed 33.3 bushels per acre. The figures in bushels per 
acre are :— 
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Effect of Sulphate of AmmC'NIa ix ixcjiEAsryo the Yielu of Ceeeals. 


Crop. 

Iso 

Nitrogen 

1 cwt. 
sulphate 
of 

ammonia 

2 cwt. 
sulphate 
of 

anxmoiiia 

Increase in yield 
for 

1st cwt. i 2nd cwt, 
t 

1920 

Wheat 

23.9 

2S.7 

35.9 

Nil 

7.2 

1921 

Wheat 

i 17.5 

18.1 

i 17.9 

Nil 

Nil 

1922 

Wiieat 

13.4 

17.1 

i 19.8 

3-7 

2.7 


Barley 

25.2 

32.3 

i 33.3 i 

7.1 

1.0 

1923 

Oats 

29.2 

37.3 

46.5 1 

S.l 

9.2 


Stravv (cwt.) 

19 

26 

36 i 

7 

10 

19-24 

Ba.iiey 

23.9 

32.5 

42.7 1 

8.6 

10.2 


The straw of the 1920 wheat and of the 1923 oats, like that 
of the grain, showed greater increases for the second dose of 
sulphate of ammonia than for the first, but the barley straw did 
not: nor did the total produce. The oat results for 1923 are 
given in the table above : the barley figui'es were : — 


Crop. 

! Straw, cwt. i 
j per acre ! 

! i 

Gain for 

1 cwt. 
siiljiliate 
of 

ammonia 

Total 

produce j 
lb. per acre 

Gain for 

1 cwt. 
sulphate 
of 

aiiinioiiia 

No Manure ... ... j 

: 1 

i 14.0 i 

__ 

2,9S7 

_ 

Basal man 11 re only 

14.1 ! 

— 

3,010 

— 

Basal + 1 cwt. sulphate i 
of anuiionia .. .. | 

19.7 1 

5-6 

; 4,1SS 

1,178 

Basal ~|- 2 cwt- sulx^liate j 
of ammonia ... ... | 

24.7 i 

5.0 

i 5,285 1 

: 1 

1,097 


Physiological investigations are being undertaken to find out 
the princiiales underlying these results. So far as the evidenee 
goes it appears that 2 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia (and there 
seems no reason why nitrate of soda should behave differently, 
though the experiment has not been made) gives in good seasons 
more than double the increased jfield of corn obtained from 1 cwt., 
but in bad seasons the full increase is not obtained. It is not 
suggested that 4 cwt. of the fertiliser would give more than 
twice the increase given by 2 cwt., for the law of diminishing 
returns inevitably begins to operate somewhere; but it seems 
clear that a series of increasing returns precedes the setting 
in of the dimirdshing return. 

This experiment is being continued, and it might advan¬ 
tageously be repeated at other centi'es. The wide-spi’ead use 
of stiff-strawed varieties of cereals renders possible more 

* The varieties were *—’Wheat, E,ed Standard ; Oats, Grey Winter ; Barley, 
Plumage Archer. 
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manuring than eouid formeiij be justified, and since the manuring 
is in any case only a minor item in the cost of grorring cereals, 
it can more safely be increased than could a more expensive 
item. 

Investigations have been begun to study the efieet of altering 
the time of application of the fertiliser. The late application 
of the larger dressing of sulphate of ammonia has been more 
effective than the early application in increasing the yield of 


grain, but not in 

increasing the yield of 

straw. Thus 

in 1924 

the jdelds of oats 

were 

— 





Yield 

op Oat^, 

Bethels veii A^'re. 




1 


(■rain for 1 cm t. sul¬ 

Total gain 


Xo 

' 1 c\\ t. 

2 (‘Mt- 

phate of ammoiiia 

f< >r 2 CM t. 


Xitro- 

sulphate 

siilphate 

‘^•ulxihate 


gen 

of 

of 


1 of 



ammonia 

ammonia 

1st dose 2ml doss 

ammonia 

Earl y apxjlication ... 

29.2 


4 

s.i ? 9.'2 

17.3 


— 

sr^T 

4a. i 

N.5 7.7 

i 16.2 

Late application 

— 

:34 

Do. < 

0.4 19.1 

i 24.0 


The dates of applying the dressings were :— 

1. Applied early (March 28thj, 

2. Applied mid-season (April 22nd). 

3. Applied late (May 22nd). 

The increment in yield of straw, like that of grain, is greater 
for the second dose of sulphate of ammonia than the first, but 
it is not greater for the late season applications than for the 
early dressings :— 

Yield or Oat Striv. , HrMtREDWEiDHTs vmi Acre. 



[ 


i 

Gain for 1 cwt. sul- 

Total gain 

1 

Xo . 

1 CMVt. 

2 cwt. j 

iihate of ammonia.' 

for 2 ewt. 


Xitro- 

sulphate 

sulphate 



suixihate 

1 

gen i 

of 

of i 



of 

1 

! 

1 


ammonia 

ammonia | 

1st dose 

2nd dose 

animoiiia 

Early application ... 

! 19 : 

j 

26 

36 

1 7 

1 10 

i 

17 

Mid-season ... 

— 

27 \ 

32 

1 8 

5 

13 

Late application ... 


23 ; 

34 

i 4 

11 

15 


Indications of a similar action were obtained with the wheat 
in 1921, but no great importance attaches to the results owing 
to the lowness of the yields. The experiment is now being 
followed np. 
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Use of Ainnio-nium Chloride .—The expeiimentsdescribed above 
were made with sulphate of ammonia, a fertiliser produced in 
large quantities in this country as a by-product from coal at 
gasworks, coking ovens and other works. Since the war there 
has been available another ammonium salt, the chloride or 
muriate, also made in this country, but direct from the nitrogen 
of the air. It is understood that the muriate could be supplied 
more cheaply than the .sulphate. For the past four years field 
experiments have been made at Eothamsted and at various 
outside centres to study the behaviour of the twm compounds, the 
comparison being on the basis of equal amounts of nitrogen 
supplied per acre. The usual result at Eothamsted, Woburn 
and elsewhere in the com-giowing centres has been for the 
muriate to give the better results for cereals; when the yields 
from 1 ewt. sulphate of ammonia ai'e put at 100, the yields from 
the equivalent quantity of muriate have been for corn crops 
at Eothamsted 1921,” 106; 1922, 103; 1923, 109; 1924, 104. 

The effect of the muriate is somewhat more marked on the 
gi-arn than on the straw, suggesting that the chloride brings 
about a greater translocation of material from the leaf and stem 
to the grain than the sulphate is able to effect. A double 
dressing of the muriate further increased the yield, and indeed 
gave the highest values obtained at Eothamsted. The results 
for barley in 1924 at Eothamsted were :— 


ClriAiy, Bi\shel.s ti-ir Acee. 



Sulphate of Arninoiiia 

Chloride of Amiiioiiia 

Eatio 
of yield 
Cliloride: 
Snip] Kite 


Yield 

Inerenieiit due 
to dose of 2s. 

Yield 

Iiieremeiit due 
to dose of X. 

]S”o IS'itrug6u. - 

23.9 


23-9 

— 

—. 

Single dose Xitrogeii 

32,5 

S.G 

34.S 

10.9 

107 : 100 

Doultle dose Xitrogen ; 

42-7 

10.2 i 

45.3 1 

10..5 

106 : 100 


Support is given to this view by the chemical examination of 
the gi-ain; the percentage of nitrogen is diminished by the 
chloride as eomi>ared with the sulphate, indicating a greater 
piling up of non-nitrogenous or of carbohydrate material. 

The figures are :— 

Kitrogex pee cent- IX Barley G-kaix 

1922 1923 1924- 

Sulphate of ammoBia ... ... 1-647 1.544 1-517 

cliloride ... ... ... 1.602 1.4S5 1-495 
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Tile Quality of tlis Orop»—So far only the effect -on yield 
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The results show a considerable degree of coiieordaiiee aiiicmg 
rhemselves, but they differ in several impoiTaiit respects from 
the current teachings of agricultural science. It is usually recom¬ 
mended that the manuring for barley should be mainly phos- 
phatic, iiitro,gen being given ciily in special circumstances mnd 
potash but rarely. Out of 80 different tests, this recommendation 
would have: involved loss of mcney in no less than 26 ; the average 
rediicficn in yield caused hy the omission of each fertiliser during 
the three years. 1922, 1923 and 1924, being in bushels 

per acre :— 


Decrease due to ; 

emiission of:— 

After a j 

straw crop i 

After roots 
fed oil 

After poU- 

toes or beets ^ , 

uvUnexmiredY 

i 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia^ 

5.S 1 

i 

3.9 1 

j 

G-l 

1 5.4 

Z cwt. superj>hosphate ..J 

0.9 I 

(0.5) 1 

1.2 

1 0.5 

Ij c^vt. sulphate of potashi 

a-i) 1 

1.3 

1.1 

1 0 S 


(^Tlie agiires in brackets are increases and not decreases ) 

The reasons for this imexpeeted result are probably two:— 

1. The modern varieties of high quality barlejg such as 
Plumage Archer, are stiffer in the straw than the older ones, 
and therefore can carry larger crops of grain without danger 
of being lodged. Apparentlj^, therefore^ they can safely receive 
more nitrogenous manuring. 

% Good farmers now realise the importance of giving ample 
dressings of superphosphate to their root crops, and sufficient 

B 
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of this fertiliser generallT remains in the soil to satisfy the needs 
of the barley. Potash and priosphates intended for the seeds 
mixture can. ci course, be applied to the barley in which thej?^ 
are sown. The barley uvdj deriTe benefit, but the profit, if any, 
must come from the seeds. 

One of tile distiiiguisliing features of the scheme is that all 
the experimental barleys are examined by expert maltsters 
appointed by the Eeseareh Committee of the Institute of Brewing, 
and are afterwards malted separately and the malts fully 
analysed. 


It is shown that the use of a' nitrogenous manure, even after 
roots folded off, has not adversely affected the valuation of the 
barley or the value of the malt, but that the omission of potash 
from the manure lowered some of the desirable qualities of the 
malt ill 1922, though not apparently in 1928. At each centre the 
heaviest crops obtainable by manuring have been valued as high, 
or nearly as high, per quarter, as any other samples of the 
same set, and it is clear that maiiurial schemes can be devised 
which will enhance the present yield without detriment to valua¬ 
tion. So far as the investigation has gone, it suggests that 
farmers using a good modern variety of barley can aim at the 
biggest crop that will stand, and they can use the ajiiiropriate 
fertiliser to secure this without fear of loss of valuation. Thus, 
for the season 1923 the figures for valuation per quarter of 
448 Ib. made in January, 1924, were :— 



Uothaiii- ITist 

Lotliiaii 

Evton 

‘ iH.roagh 

WCiloott 

War¬ 

minster 

Lilies 

WVilds 

1 ewt. snlp]u-ite 

57/'- 49/6 

49/- 47/- 

41/6 

52/- 

42/- 

of amT 110 Ilia 

XTo iiitrogeii 

56.1 49’- 

50/- 46/'- 

41/- 

52/- 

41/ 6 


It has already been stated that the nitrogen content of the 
grain is lowered when ’ the muriate of ammonia is used as a 
fertiliser instead of the sulphate. Although the valuers did 
not know this—nor indeed did they know anything of the 
maiiurial treatment of the samples before them—they had no 
hesitation in placing the higher valuation per quarter of 448 lb. 
on the barley that had received the muriate. When yield and 
valuation are taken together and reckoned in terms of money 
value per acre, and when tail com is allowed for, there comes 
out an important difference in favour of the muriate :— 
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Valuation cT L 
per tpiiitf-r ol ^4:? 1 

Finney Value per acie 

DlLci. n e P l 
aerp 

ol ciiioiid a- 
agai 2 ..st b alijliatp 

Auc^iioLlIU^ Aniif ini c j 

Cirluiide 

A’liii oiiiuni 
SulpLate 

Aiumoniuni 

Chloiide 

1 22 

A - >j!- 

13 . 

15t); - 

20 - 


57 - - 

- 

265 - 1 

, 2t> - 

1 1^- 

iitS - ' 

23> - 

219 - 

11 - 


In the euarse oi the work it has become clear that the method 
of valuation eoiumonly adopted dees not alvays work out quite 
faiih either to the buyer or to the farmer. On the loams the 
estimate has usually come out tolerably correctly: the value of 
the malt has paid the cost of the barley, the transport expenses, 
and profits of malting and other charges. But on the lighter 
soils the barley has not generally been as good as it looked, 
so that the vilue of the resulting malt did not p ty all the 
charges. On the chalk and limestnue soils the barley turned 
out better than it looked; the farmer received lesa than he 
desc.."ic‘d and the malt gcrie an additional profit to the maltster. 

I'hese results are quite intelligible. The buyer judges from 
'^xreinal appearances of the barley v,hich are on the whole 
correlated Vkith the value of the resulting mall. But the correla¬ 
tions berxreeu the external characteristics and chemical compo¬ 
sition are liable to be affected by changes in environment, and it 
need occasion no surprise that a coxTelaiion holding g3cd on 
loams may be modified in one clireefion on a sandy soil, and in 
another on a chalk soil. 

The malting and brewing part of the imestigation lies outside 
the scope of Piothamsted, and is carried out entirely by the 
Institute of Brewing, but the Station, at the cordial invitation 
of the Institute, is keeping in close touch with the woi-k. 

A curious fertiliser effect which is being followed up is the 
occasional injury to yield which seems to follow the application 
of potash or of phosphates. The effect is not always obtained, 
even at the same centre : Woburn, in 1924, afforded an example 
of apparent injury of phosphate to barley: Wellingore shows an 
apparent injury of potassic fertilisers in 1922 and 1924, two years 
out of three in which the experiment was tried: and Bothamsted 
shoxved apparent injury in 1924. 

n 2 
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BaKLEV ; BrSPIELS i*EF. AC’llE 
^VELLIXt4» ilLE, 



! 

1 

1 

1 



! 

riotliam.sted 


1 1922 [ 

^ _ i 


1923 

; 1924 

1924 


Yield 


; Yield 


: Yield i 

Yield 




BiiTcr- 

i 

Diifer- 

i ! Dili'cr- 


Didbr- 

Coilipk-tc 

I’m rtilifici* 

: JJd.O 

eiice fi'oiii 
complete 

1 45-8 

ieixee from 
'Complete 

1 rp - el see from 

1 

29.8 

euee 'fr! siii 
eompL^te 



fertiliser 

i 

fertiliser 

i fertiliser 


fertilise]' 

Ao pi-ita-sli... 

1 

4- 4.5 

43. S 

i - 2-0 

; .eS. 2 i 4- '7.5 

34.4 

+ 4.6 

Ao piiO-spiiLito 

40.5 

4-1.5 

4t). ■it 

; Xil 

! 49.9 ; Xil 

30.7 

Xil 

Xo liitrifgu'M 

37.S 1 

— 1.7 

39.2 

, - 6.6 

j 45.2 i -5.5 

22.0 

- 7.S 

Xo luaiiure. 

06.1 

- 2.9 

40.8 

i_ 

— 5.0 

43.8 1 - 6.9 1 

' ^ ^ J_ . ' J 

25. S 

- 1.0 


Efiasi: o£ Fertilisers applied to CJereals on Glover Crops 
S0’,V3. ill tlieni.—Pertiiisars applied to cereals may affect clover 
sovni in them, and any injury done must he set ofi against the 
gains. 

The ejiperinients sliow that potassie fertilisers applied to barley 
at ilotiiamsted exert a distinctly beneficial effect on the clover in 
tbs fciloving year, giving an additional 12 cvvt. of clover bay in 
1928 •: barley of 1922), and 6 cavt. in 1924 (baiiej^ of 1928). 
Sulphate of ammonia applied to the barley also api)eared to 
beneiit the clover: we do not understand this result, and it is 
being furciier studied. The Sotlianisted soil contains sufficient 
calcium carbonate to f)revent any possibility of acidity : otherwise 
the clover is liable to be injured. Phosphates on oiir soil produce 
no rt-sidiiai effect cn the clover. The results have been :— 


Yi'ild of clover in following yciir, 
after fertiliser applied to barley. 


in wliieh 
clover 
was sown 

Xitrogen 

Biilphate 

of 

Anmionia 

Muriate 

of 

Amin on ia 

Xo 

Potash 

Snlpliate 

of 

Pcdasli 

.IMiiritite 

tri' 

Potusli 

1921 


A 1 1 

c 1 o 

V e r 

fai 1c d 


1 9 1 

! 

31.0 

35.1 

: 37.1 

23.7 

36.8 

39.1 

1923 i 

! 

61.5 

i 72-3 

[ 

63-6 

23-7 

36.1 

30.1 

1924 ' 

j 

i ! 

G r o 

4s j 

p sti 1 

j 

11 gr 

o A\' i n g 



The Manuring of Potatoes. —Two extensive series of experi¬ 
ments have been carried out with potatoes : the effect of nitro¬ 
genous manure (chiefly sulphate of ammonia) and the effect of 
various potassic fertilisers. 
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On an average, the addition of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
per acre has increased the yield of potatoes by 20 cwt. per acre. 
Second and third doses of sulphate of ammonia give further 
increases, but not usually as much as did the first: for with thi^ 
eroj), unlike the cereals, the increment of the return generally 
falls off from the beginning, though the higher dressing still 
remains profitable because of the higher value of the potato croj>. 

The yields, in tons per acre, have been as follows :— 



Ko 

?7itroge]i 

Ij owt 
Aiuuio- 
niuiii 
Sulphate 

3 cv, t 
Ainiiio- 
liium 
Sulphcite 

cut 
Alum 9 - 

IIIUIU 

Sulphate 

luci 

1st 

dobe 

•emeiifc in 
2nd 
dose 

yield for 
old 
doso 

1022 

•j.07 

7.00 

0. i fA 

lO.OS 

i.92 

1.7i j 

0.35 (1) 


5.50 j 

7.37 

8.97 

8.9S 

1.87 

1 

l.hO ! 

IS'il (2) 

1020 

12.0 

13.7 

15.1 

14.8 

1 7 

1.4 1 

Isil 

192i 

S.O 

9.5 i 

9.1 

— 

1.5 

Xil 1 

— 


(1) with 1.") tons Ihrmy.u-d manme. (2) Xo luniyavd lu.inuie. 


The effect of the ndrogenous dressing depends on the time of 
applicatjon. In all our experiments it has proved better to apply 
tiit sulphate of ammonia with the seed rather than to give it 
later as a top dressing when the plants are showing through the 
ground. The yields of potatoes in tons per acre in 19-28 and 
10-24 have been:— 


lUsal uiamiid alone . . 

,1 ,, H- ev.l. 

Sulphate of iVmmuiiia 

10Ji Ihisal luauiiie alone ... 

j - ,1 4" '3 ew t. 

Sulxhiatu of Aniiuouia 


All ainuiouiuni 
siilpliat*^ i*ivL* 2 i 
u ith j^eed. 
12.0 
10.7 


j aiuniouium sul[0iale 
11 will) seed, 
i as lu[) (in asin^. 

i:>.25 


^.01 

0. il O.j!*, 


Aiiimoniiiiii chloiide, or muriate^ lias been generally less 

effective for potatoes than ammonium sulphate, but the difference 
depends very much on the rainfall. In dry conditions, chloride 
is distinctly inferior : in wet conditions the difference becomes 
less, and finally disappears. Tims, in 1923, when the rainfall 
during March, .\pril and May was 5.64 in., the chloride had only 
92 per cent, of the efficiency of the sulphate, while in 1924. 
wlien the rainfall was much higher (8.95 in.), the two fertilisers 
were equally efficient :— 
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Using aiiimoiiiuiii Biiipliate 
eliioricle 

iJiiie'reiice in favoiir of siilpnate 


192: 

15.1: 

3 

2 

1924 

9.-n 

19.9- 

1 

9.38 

1.1! 

3 

Nil 

5.6 

4 in- 

8.95 ill 


Jiijuir'dif : Jldfch^ Ajyril, ^lan 

The other series of experiments has been made to study the 
effecc of the va'ious potassic fertilisers. Although^ the Eotham- 
sted soil is heavj^ and naturally well supplied -with potash, the 
potato crop nevertheless responds to potasste feitihseis, even 
when climg is supplied in addition. 
from sulphate of potash have been 


Dung and 1J rnvt. sii1]iliate of potask 
Iso dung : *2 ewt. sulphate of potasli 


Dung 

'No dimg ... 


1921 


0.15 


The 

gains in 

tons 

per acre 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

0.31 

1.52 

0.79 

Nil 

2-41 

5.83 

2.53 

1.08 

5 with the gains from 1 cwt. 
ere :— 

1922 

1923 


1924 

1.2S 

1.02 


,— 

1.24 

1.74 


0.97 


Certain qualitative effects of the potassic fertiliser are always 

shown. These were particularly striking in 1921, the worst year 
we have had. when the potatoes without potash died early in 
the season, while those with potash w'ere still growing. In 19*28, 
the record year for good yields, growth was not as rapid on the 
“ no potasli ” plot, even in the presence of ihmg. as it was 
where potash was supplied, and although later- on there seemed 
to be the same amount of growth, the leaves of the “ no potash ” 
plot were dull and dark green. To\vards the end of August the 
pifuits without potash developed leaf-curl, and by the end of 
September a large proportion were dead. These appeaninees 
were intensified on the plots receiving no dung. 

As between the vai-ious potassic fertilisers, the muriate and 
the sulphate of potash have been nearly, but not quite, alike in 
their effect, the muriate giving sometimes a. slightly better and 
sometimes a slightly lower yield than the sulphate. The deter¬ 
mining factor is partly rainfall, the sulphate tending to give the 
bigher yield in drier conditions and the muriate in wetter, hut 
there is something besides this, for in 192-1 the sulphate came 
out the better in spite of the wetness of the season. 
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Sodium chloride given in addition to tlie muriate of potash, 
is injurious; neither kainit nor sylvinite yielded the full benefit 
espcetod from the potash because of the harmful effects of the 
salt. This is to some extent mitigated by additions of dung, but 
the croj) always falls below that obtainable from the muriate or 
the sulphate of potash. The average of the results at Rotham- 
sted and at outside centres inspected by our Stafi is :— 

Yinili OF PoiAlni:-. V. HbN i II FI IRtTF Si i ! TI \TE in Pt iT VsH = 100 


1 022 


1923 

1924 

'-.VltPoLt 

W itli 

IVPliiait 

IVilli 

AViili 

dune? 

(linL; 

diiiA? 

duiif? 

diiiii? 

102 

99 

Wl 

103 

95 

6.1 

on 

91 

100 

87 


^luriate of pota^li 

The effect of these fertilisers on the quality is being studied in 
detail. Of the complete manured plots, those receiving sulphate 
of po^'ash produce tubers with the highest pei-eentage of dry 
matter :— 


PotASSiu 

1 

i 

‘ercentage diy 

maltei d potato 

luh ‘P- gTOtMl 

at 

Fertiliser 





Used 

Hot hams ted 

Koaso- 


lYk 




lieatii 

Jlayne 



^922 

1 923 

1922 

1922 

1923 

Sulpluito 

2 1 /2i; 

21.73 

21 .oS 

21 !- 

23.6 

Chloride 

22.02 

20,S5 

21.63 

22 3 

22.5 

Low guide salts 

19,63 

17 87 

17.2^ 

22.7 

21.0 

ISTo pola'oh 

23.07 

20.65 

17,62 

25.7 

22.1 


Tlte tubers grown wdth low grade potash salts (kainit, sjdvinite) 
are the lowest in dry matter content, coming out even below' 
those grown without potash. 

Tlie percentage of starch in the dry matter is an important 
quality factor, and in all tubers so far analy“ed, the value comes 
out higher for the sulphate of potash tlian for any of the other 
salts. 


Prjlia.M A(.L Ul' Si 

Diy math 1 Si if 1i |>er 



Yield ill ions 

pel* unt. ill 

cent in 

St areh 


per aere 

tuhei-. 

div matter 


Htilpliat(3 

S.30 

2 t.26 

‘os. Si 

1.325 

Ghloiide 

8.32 

22 02 

6 1.00 

ill 75 

L(m grade salts 

3.06 

Y»jjs 

5S.2U 

0.925 

]>otasli 

2,17 

23.07 

5 7.16 

0.32. > 

Control 

2.9S 

23.36 

5'-.20 

0,105 


These differences in density and composition are not clearly 
indicated by any external character, and, as ah-ead_y stated, an 
expert buyer in the London market failed to discriminate clearly 
betw'een the potatoes grown with potassium sulphate and those 
grown with the muriate or even kainit. A cooking test made by 
courtesy of Messrs. Lyons by one of their expert chefs gave a 
more definite result, the order of merit boinu:—(1) Rnlphate of 
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XJOtash; (2') Muriate of potasli; ( 3 ) Muriate of potasli and salt— 
No potash. 

Another cooking test made by a good amateur agi-eed in placing 
first on the list the potatoes \vhic-h had received sulphate : the 
order was :—(Ij Sulphate of potash; (2) Muriate of potash and 
salt; (3) No potash; (4) Muriate of jootash. 

Mr. Eden has devised a simple test based on the specific 
gravity differences which promises to be useful in rapidly assess¬ 
ing cpiality. The potatoes are placed in a salt solution of the 
proper strength : the potatoes of high dry matter and starch 
content sink while those of lower quality float. 

One would not expect to find any close relationship between 
the behaviour of cereals and of potatoes towards fertilisers. But 
it repeatedly happens that the potatoes behave in exactly the 
opposite way to the cereals. This is most easily shovrn as 
follows ;— 


Etlect of second and | 
siilisequent doses of siil- ; 
pliate of ammonia. ' 

f'o/n. 

Often increased 
inent of yield. 

1 

I 

iiicre- 

FufaiCHf^, 

Always decreased incre¬ 
ment of jdeld. 

! 

ElTeet of time of appli- | 
eatic.ni of sulpliate of i 
aiunioiiia. | 

Late application 
times best. 

some- 

Early application always 
best. 

Effect of inui'iate id* 
amiiionia compared wirls 
sulpliate of aniiiiODia. 

alnriatc gives liettcr 
yield, especdally in dry 
conditions. 

i ’^luriato not so good 

I yield, especially in diy 

1 coinlitions. 

1 


i 

1 iMuriate 

' pnality. 

Ijctter 

! IvTnriatc not so good for 

1 quality 


The contrast shows very clearly when one brings together the 
results fcr niuidate and sul'oliate of ammonia :— 


A^alije Foil Effect I TEXEss 

>F M nil ATE 

IF flJOUdNr.V WT 

IE,N SULVIJATI: 

100. 

Year 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Yield of Corn 

106 

103 

109 

104 

Yitrogen in ft rain of Barley .. 

, — 

97.3 

96.2 

9S- 4 

Yield of Potatoes 

(112)''- 

^95 

92 

100 

Bain fall Apr. , ]\Iuy) 

d-OS 

7.3S 

5.64 

S.95 


* Gi-op alnio't tkiled ; 2 tons jier acre only. 


These curious efi:‘ects present to laboratory investigators a 
number of interesting problems which are being furtlier studied. 
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Yields of Potatoes with various PotaS'^io FERTiurbUit^ : Tons pvai Acre. 


1 

j 

! 

1921 ^ 

1 

^ 1 

i 

222 


1923 



t 

i 




1 llothamsted 

Outside centres 

i 

Dung 

XoDung 

Dung 

, No Dung 

1 Bung 

No Dung 

Dung 

No Dung 

Complete aitifieials ... 

( 

' 0.91 

3.76 

9..o5 

1 f 

‘ 8.30 

12. U5 

12.25 

1 

10.01 

9.-10 

No potash 

' )JVj 

1 

S.Ol 

2.17 

11.66 

9-72 

8.83 

6.85 

Ko aitifiGials 

5.03 

1.31 i 

— 

1 2.9S 

10. 18 

7.95 

7.22 

5.90 

SylAiiiite 

Cain honi complete 

— 

■— 

— 

7.73 

' 1 

10.18 

10.61 

9.S3 

8.60 

attirieials 

Gain froixi sulphate oi 

0.01 

2.22 

1 

— 

5.32 1 

1 . 1 

1.97 

1.30 1 

i 

2.S2 

3.50 

potash 

0.31 

2.11 

> i 

1.52 

i 

1 j 

0.79 

2.53 i 

1 

1.21 

2.55 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ROOTS AND OTHER 
FEEDING STUFFS ON MILK PRODUC¬ 
TION. 

E. li. B. Jessb, B.Sc., N.D.A., 

Director of Agriculture, East Sussex C.C. 

Tub praciiee of racioiiiiig dairy co'ws according to tlieir milk 
Celd iiys, during recent years, been a factor of very eon- 
.'-ulerablf im] 50 i‘iiince in eontiolling the coat of producing milk. 
Suiiicient lecorus now exist from which conclusions can be drawn 
’•'hieh ahoLikl be of interest and possibly guidance to a number 
O larmers engaged in the production of milk. 

Buiing the past fi''’e years returns have been syslematicallv’ 
collected by the -'dilk Eccorders of the Bast Sussex ililk Eeeord- 
ing Soeieij and the®e now form a record containing a eon-iderable 
amount of useful information. 

T( is common kiiovledge tliat great difierenees of opinion exist 
not only amongst farmers, but al.=o amongst agricultural inves^^i- 
gaters eonceniing the CiTects of diherent feeding stirKs. Many 
of these opinions so firmly held by farmers are diametrically 
opposed to each other and in a number oi cases are undoubtedly 
erroneous, being based on either individual experience or on too 
small a number of examples to have any general value. A 
farmer frequently attributes an increase or a decrease in bis 
milk yield to some factor quite different from the i-eal cau^e, 
and it is because of these differences of ofunion amongst farmers 
and others that the conclusions drawn from the records collected 
should have economic value. 

Method of Examination of Eecords. —Tn all 1,665 different 
iveoi’ds of herds have been examined and these relate to 35,218 
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rations fed to cows under varying circumstances. Bacli group 
of 100 herds contains on the average approximately 2,000 cows. 
The herds liave been recorded weekly and the results checked by 
the recorders of the East Sussex Milk Eecording Society. It may 
be contended tliat other factors than those connected with the 
feeding would influenee the yield. This is admittedly so, but 
these differences v/onld tend to disappear when such a large 
number is considered. For example, it might be argued that 
low yields are in many eases due to an advanced lactation period. 
In certain individual cases of cows, not of herds, this may be so. 
but generally the iiei’ds are essentially winter milk-producing 
herds. Practieallj- all the cows in the groups referred to would 
calve in or near October, whilst the records commence in 
hoveinber and are continued until .about the middle of March, 
so that the question of low yields being due to advanced lactation 
periods does not arise. 

Again, it might be contended that larger quantities of roots 
have been fed to the cows giving the greatest quantity of milk 
and not that the higher milk yield is due to the larger quantity 
of roots. This, generally, is not so in the herds concerned as it 
is the usual practice to feed the herds uniformly with roots and 
the quantity of roots is not varied according to the individual 
yield of the cow but depends on the amount of roots available 
during the winter months. Thus, after a drought, when roots 
are .scarce, the quantity fed is naturally considerably smaller 
than in normal ymars. 

A further contention might be that the low yields are due to 
insniScient feeding, but generally it has been found that, if 
anything, the tendency has been that the low-yielding herd is 
usually o''>‘erfed. and the high-yielding herd underfed. 

The Effect of Feeding Koots on the Milk Yield.—In Bast 
Sus.ses the general opinion of dairy farmers is that roots play 
a, very marked part in increasing the yield of milk when other 
factors are constant. On the other hand, there are a number 
of farmers who are strongly opposed to growing roots for milk 
production and are convinced that they can be replaced more 
economically I)y concentrated feeding stuffs. An examination 
of the data collected in these records appears to indicate that 
as far as East Sussex is concerned the quantity of milk rises in 
direct proportion to the amount of roots fed. ' As will he noted 
from the appended figures, the average yields of these herds 
vary from 1.28 gallons per cow to 3.39 gallons per cow, whilst 
it will be noted from Table 1 that there is a pTopoTtionatB 
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increase throtKjlwiit in the amount of roots fed varying froiii 
15.4G lb. at one extreme to 40.36 lb. at the other. Included in 
these figures are those herds to which roots were not fed. In 
individual eases the amount of rcotn fed far exceeds the average 
amount, hut these wide divergencies disa]3pear wher averages 
of records of 100 herds are coiisideiud. 

Table 2 shows the results, excluding the herds uliich 
received no roots. The yield of the different groups of 100 heids 
here varies from 1.37 gal. to 3.26 mah. and again the increase 
in yield of milk appears to he in direct proporlion to the increase 
in roots. 


l&t 100 Herds 

Table 1. 

ROOTS. 

Avoivnc*-* Yield 
of Milk 13er 

Cow. 

Chil, 

(Lo'ssest) 1.2S 

Avei<]ge Aiii«>mit 
of Rnrns ft^d 
pel Cow. 
lb, 

l.l.iO 

2nd ,, 

.. 

l.o3 

2h3l 

3rd „ 

• 3 

l.O.o 

21 S3 

4th ,, 

5 3 

1.70 

22 SI 

nth ,, 

• 3 

1.84 

20 77 

6th ,, 


1.01 

27.61 

7th ,, 


2.00 

30 72 

'^tli .. 

3 3 

2.07 

3O.00 

9th „ 


2 13 

30 L5 

lOtli 

5 3 

2.20 

30 3 1 

nth .. 


2.20 

3-‘ 

t2(li 


2.31 

33.8S 

I^th ,, 

3 . 

2. i.o 

36.*;3 

mil ,, 

, ^ 

2^3 

34 2 i 

l.'jth .. 


2 07 

37.16 

16th 

I7th fG.j) 

3 J 

2.01 

38 06 


ijli^hest) 3.30 

10 36 

Table 2. 

ROOTS 

CBxcluding* all Herds reoeiviiig* no 

Roots). 

1st 100 IJeids 

Avera‘j;(‘ \"iold 
ot Milk i)er 

Co\r. 

C} il. 

(LoMfsi) 1 37 

Aveiago Ainuinil 
of Ihiots fed 
per 

Ih 

27.02 

and ,, 

3 3 

1.01 

31.23 

Srd , 

3 3 

1.71 

20,2S 

411] 


1 so 

36.66 

r>th 

, ^ 

1.0 r 

33.01 

Oth ,, 

3 3 

2.03 

3.3.00 

rill ,, 


2.11 

36.03 

8th 

3 3 

2 IS 

3S.02 

mi ,, 

5 3 

2.2<> 

40.54 

lOtlx ,, 

3 3 

2 3.1 

3S.41 

11th ,, 


2.16 

41 62 

I2hh 

1 5 

2 r»7 

n.57 

13lh 

3 3 

2-78 

12.22 

14th (87) 


(Highest) 3 26 

17 52 
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Succulent Food including Boots, —Succulent foods, sucli as 
marrow-stem kale, thousand-headed kale, rape and cabbage, play 
a part of coiisiderable importance in eonnection with milk produc¬ 
tion in East Sussex, and are to some extent interchangeable with 
roots. Table 3 shows again the direct relation between the 
increase of milk produced and the increase of succiilent food fed. 

Apart from the importance of increased milk yield arising froni 
the use of roots and other succulent food, there are other factors 
of considerable importance. ''It is well known that herds of dairy 
cows fed almost exelusiTely on wet grains yield large quantities 
of milk, but that under this system of feeding they do not long 
stand the strain of heavy milk i^roductioii, whilst further, it is 
possible that sterility, wliieli so frequently occurs amongst such 
herds, may be due to a deficiency of some mineral or other sub¬ 
stance from the diet. To milk producers, therefore, it is of no 
small importance to realise that with the feeding of roots and 
other succulent crops, not only apparently is the output of milk 
increased, but still fiirtiier that such rations help to eliminate 
risks of mineral or other deficiencies in the food. 

If this conclusion eoneerniiig roots and other succulent food 
is correct, it has a wide bearing on agrieiiltiire generally, as i. 
is the root crop whicli secures during the rotation that extr.c 
amount of cleaning and tillage which has such a beneficial effect 
on subsequent corn crops. 


Table 3. 


ROOTS 


lliicluding* Cabbagre, XlaJe and Rape). 



Avoi'a^ro Yield 

Avera^te Anioiuit 


of 3Ii]k x^er 

of Knots fed 


C0T%', 

per Crav. 


Gt\l. 

11.. 

I.sr ICO Herds (LowestO 

1.2S 

18.93 

Ciid 

1.5:3 

28.45 

Crd 

IXu, 

27.41 

4 th 

1.76 

25.97 

5tli „ „ 

1X4 

33.89 

Ctli 

1.94 

31.92 

rtii 

2.00 

34.72 

Stli ,, 

2.07 

35.04 

Oiai 

2.13 

32.94 

IGtli „ b 

2.20 

34.39 

11th ,5 

2.20 

41.60 

12tli ,, ,, 

2.34 

37.61 

lotll ,, 

2.43 

3S.S5 

14tli ,, 

2.53 

39.7 S 

15t!i ,, 

2.67 

42.50 

liith 

2.91 

43.97 

17th (65) ,, (Higliest) 

3.39 

47-13 
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The Effect of Hay, Straw and Chaff. —buriiig the past 
winter farmers have naturally wished to feed us high a p..opor- 
tion of hay as possible to tlmir dairy herds owing to its low 
market price compared with the price of concentrated food. 
There is, appu'eiitly, a limit to economy in this directloiij and it 
will be seen from the figures collected that hay and similar 
bulky diy foods are not instrumental in increasing milk yield 
after a certain limit has been ret died, and this limit does nut 
appear to exceed a total of 18 lb. per bead per day. As will be 
soon from Table 4, there in eo rchiiicn hcticcen the amount 
o] hi'j/ fed a ad the yif'ld oj adul prodveed, but thtre is an 
indication that the hay may evon have a de£>ressing 
efieft on milk yield. This is })rcl'..b]y due to the fact that 
too modi ui’ I be energy value of the diet may be utilised in 
lendoriit^ digesfiblo a ral’on consisting of a high propootion of 
bulky dry food, and as has been suggested by certi'in iuvosti- 
gators. the control of the bulk of dry food fed to dairy cattle 
i« a factor of importance if lie-ivy milk yields are desired. It 
had Itoen obseived from the records cniloeted for somo years that 
a hicii average yield never appeared to be ubti.iiicvl when the 
auinunt oi li.^y or straw was higher than about 17 lb. It is 
probable that on a number of farms not only do the heavier 

Table 4. 

HAY, STBAW AND CHAFF. 


1st 

100 Ileido 

'Lowest) 

Avoi Age ^helcl 
ut j\li]k per 
Cow. 

(Hi, 

1.-28 

Avtiiage Alii uu lit 
oi Hay, Stiaw 
au<l Lhall ted 
per C(j\v. 
lb. 

17.00 

2nd 

J 1 t ■> 


1 .:>:j 

17.29 

d 

J J * ’ 


1.G5 

16.87 

1th 



1-76 

lo.b i 

r.th 

5 s '1 


1.84 

17.09 

tith 

J 3 t 3 


1.91 

17-91 

7th 

3 3 J 3 


2 00 

17.93 

Sth 



2.07 

16.41 

9th 

J 3 3 5 


2.13 

IS.93 

10th 

5 3 3 • 


2-20 

18,21 

11th 

It 3 * 


2.26 

16.76 

12 th 

3 • 5 3 


2.31 

18.06 

13lh 

) } 3 3 


2.43 

17.57 

14 th 

3 > 3 5 


2.53 

16.52 

1.5 th 

J > 3 } 


2.67 

17.11 

loth 

3 3 3 3 


2.91 

17.49 

I7tli (65) ,, 

(Highest) 

3.39 

16.73 


(}uantities of hay and straw fed produce no beneficial result, but 
have actually a detrimental effect on the jneld of milk. 

Concentrated Food. —As might have been expected, the 
records indicate that common opinion is correct concerning con¬ 
centrated foods and that milk yields vary in accordance with the 
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amomit of concentrated food fed, but, as will be seen from 
Table 5, although there is a direct relation between the 
two, and although the milk yield increases as does the 
aoiourit of concentrated food, the increase in yield is a greater 
relative increase than is the increase in amount of the food 
fed ; thus the yield varies from 1.28 to 3.B9 gal. or as 1 to 2.6, 
whereas the concentrated food fed is in the proportion of 1 to 2.0. 
It seems, therefore, that not only does the milk yield vaiy with 
the amount of concentrated food fed, but that the high-yielding 
herds make better use of the concentrated food than do tlie 
low-yielding herds. 

Table 5. 


CONCENTRATED FOODS. 


Average Wield 
of Milk per 

Cow. 

Gal. 

1st 100 Herds (Lowest) 1.2S 

Average amount of 
Conoeiitrated Foods 
fed per Cow. 
lb. 

3.55 

2nd ,5 


3.54 

Ord „ 

,, 1.6.1 

3.96 

4th ,, 

7.76 

3.S8 

oth ,5 

,, 1.S4 

4.51 

0th , 5 


3.SO 

7tli 

,, 2.00 

4.09 

Sth 

2.07 

4.23 

9th 

M 2.13 

4.31 

lOth ,, 

,, 2.20 

4.47 

lltli ,, 

,, 2.26 

4-55 

12th 

2.34 

5.12 

lOth .. 

2.43 

4.75 

14th ,, 

,, 2.53 

5.3S 

15 th 

2.67 

6.11 

lOtli ,, 

,, 2.91 

6.27 

17th (05) 

(Highest) 3.39 

7.15 

Table 6. 

AVEBAGB NUMBSI?, OF DIPPBBENT FOODS 

FED PER COW. 
Average Yield 
of Milk per 

Cow. 

Gal. 

1st 100 Herds (Lowest) 1.28 

A verage No. of 

Dili. Foods fed 
per Cow. 

5.24 

2nd ,, 

„ 1-53 

5.SI 

3rd „ ■ 

,, 1.65 

5.85 

4t]i ,, 

1.76 

6.42 

5tli .. 

1.84 

6-05 

0th 

1-94 

6.53 

7th ,, 

2.00 

6.47 

s di ,, 

2.07 

6.38 

9th 

„ 2-13 

■ 6.87 

10 th ,, 

„ 2.20 

6.92 

nth ,, 

2-26 

6.S2 

12tli „ 

2-34 

6.7S 

mil ,, 

,, 2-43 

7.09 

.14th ,, 

2*53 

7.19 

15tk ,, 

2.67 

7-16 

1 Otll 5 , 

2.91 

,, (Highest) 3.39 

7.33 

17tli (65) 

7-24 
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Tile Relation between the Humber oi Feeding Stuffs Used 
and Milk Yield.— It ha.s. peihaps, not been generally reali.sed 
that there appears to be a direct relation between milk yield and 
t-he iinmoer ol feeding stall's used, apart from the food contents 
c r the rations. Previously a number of investigators have seemed 
to eonclade that provided a ration contained sufficient starch 
equivalents and protein, the varieties of feeding stuffs used did 
net play a part of considerable importance; thus, to take an 
example; a farmer miglit feed a ration in accordance with the 
accepted standards consisting of haj^ cotton seed meal and maize 
meal, whereas another farmer might have adopted similar stan¬ 
dards as far as the amounts of starch equivalents and protein 
were concerned, and have a ration consisting of liaA", oat straw, 
kale, roots, soya bean meal, dried grains and maize gluten. 
Other things being equal, it seems certain that the farmer feed¬ 
ing t])e varied ration will obtain better results than the former. 
This had seemed apparent from the records for some considerable 
time, but it was scarcely anlieipated that the conclusion would 
have been so well subslunti.ded as il appears to lie irom Table 6, 
column 3. The figures given are the averages of the records 
of 100 herds in each case and cannot, therefore, be given in 
whole numbers, but it is seen that as tlie milk yield increases, 
so dees the manher of different feeding stuffs used. 

The Gonclusions which the writer has draivn from ex-imina- 
tion of the records, and his observations of the records and herds 
during the past five ;^’ears are as follows, other things being 
equal :— 

(11 That balanced rations containing the required standards 
of starch equ'wilents and digestible protein are onhamed in value 
if Ibe con.atituents of the ration consist of several different kinds 
of feeding stuffs. 

(2) That the milk yield in East Sussex iuereuses in direct 
proportion to the amounts of roots and other succulent foods 
fed up to about 45 lb. per head per day. 

(3) That bay and straw and similar bulky dry food above a 
limit of 17 lb. have no influence in increasing milk yield, but 
may actually have a depressing effect on the output. 

(1) That the milk yield is in pr-oportion to the amount of 
concentrated food used up to at least 7:|- lb. per head per day, 
but that tboro is a greater rate of increase in the yield of milk 
than in the increase of concentrated food fed. 

Although it cannot be claimed that these conclusions are 
proved by records examined ''owing to tlie presence of different 
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variables, the data should be submitted to a statistical analysis), 
the records at least indicate the practice of tlioso who succeed 
in securing the best results. 

^*7 -fr ^ -it- 


EARLY AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE. 

G. D. Amsey, M.A., 

School of Rural Economy^ Oxford University, 

Foe the beginnings of English, ag'dcultiirai iitexatiire we .inust 


go bfiek to the middle of the thirteenth century, xkboiit 1200 
there appeared a little handful of agricuitural treatises of wiiicii 
the best known is that of Walter of Henley* 

The Middle AgeSo—The agri'Cultural industry of that time 
was of a self-siifiicino' character and in its organisation differed 


iiiaterially 'frcrii present conditions. The arabie land of the 
inedijuval village was arranged in twO' or three blocks, each 
block being divided intO' a considerable number of strips varying 


from an acre tO' half an acre in extent. 


All the fanners of the 


village, from the T.ord of llie Manor down to- the CoLta.r with 
his small holding of seven or eight acres, had their land distri¬ 
buted in scattered strips in these O'pen-fieldBd’ The large 
landowner possessed shares in the land of a number of village 


comrniinities, and upon these shares he grew the corn and fed 
the cattle that were necessary to maintain his household during 
the year. The villagers also maintained themselves out of the 
strips they cultivated, paying an iii5igiiificari,t money rent and 
periormiiig labour services upon the landlord’s strips as the main 
form of rent payment. The rotation, which wris rigid, wns 
based upon either a twn or three years’ course—corn, pulse 
crops and fallow. The farmer and his family were almost 
indepcmdeiit of outside economic activities, making their clothing. 


household utensils, etc., and only acquiring by purchase or 
barter the twn commodities not susceptible of home production, 
iron and salt. 


Agriculture as practised in medistwal times was entirely 
traditional and vaned but slightly in its general practice in the 
different parts of the country. There w^as therefore little 
demand for an agricultural literature, and the explanation of 
the appearance of these thirteenth century works is to be looked 
for ill the increasing need of the landowning classes for money. 
The cost of living w-as rising and taxation w^as changing from 
a system based uiion services and payments in kind to one 
based upon money. The landowners therefore were finding it 
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imijerative to exploit the money-making possibilities ot their 
estates, and hence a demand for books which would tell them, 
how to farm profitably. Books to be circulated in those days 
had either to be passed from hand to hand or laboriously copied 
out by the pen. It is not to be supposed, therefore, that their 
influence was at all great. Two extracts from Walter of Henlej’’ 
will show that few ideas are really modern. He works out a. 
cost account for wheat as follows : “ You know' surely that an 
acre sown with w'heat takes three ploughings, except lands which 
are sown yearly ; and that, one with the other, each ploughing 
is worth sixpence, and harrowing a penny, and on the acre it 
is necessary to sow at least two bushels. Now' two bushels at 
Michaelmas are worth at least twelvepence, and w’eeding a 
halfpenny and reaping fivepenee, and carrying in August a 
penny, the straw will pay for the threshing. At tlnee times 
your sowing you ought to have six bushels, worth three shillings, 
and the cost amounts to three shillings and three halfpence, and 
the ground is yours and not reckoned.” 

This is followed by directions for carrying out an experiment 
in the yield of wheat seed as between that produced on the farm 
and imported seed. 

■■ Change your seed every year at Michaelmas,” he tells us, 
“ for seed growui on other ground wall bring more profit than 
that which is sown on your own. Will you see this? Plough 
two selions at the same time, and sow the one with seed w'hich 
is bought and the other with corn which you have grow'n l 
in August YOU will see that I speak truly.” 

Sixteenth Century.— The agricultural community wus depen¬ 
dent on Walter of Henley’s treatise for three centuries. That it 
was fairly widely read is indicated by the number of copies still 
in exi.stence. Mi-ss Tjamond, in her edition of Walter of Henlev 
published for the Eoyal Horticultural Society, notices twenty-one 
copies in various libraries. This total may not seem large, but 
literature of this character, owing to the vei*y fact of its practical 
utilitj’, was specially liable to destruction. In the interval betw'een 
the appearance of Walter of Henley’s w'orks and Fitzherbert’s 
” Husbandry,” which is the next on the list of agideultural pub¬ 
lications, considerable changes took place in the organisation of 
English agiieulture. The landlord, finding farming with bailiffs 
and compulsory labour an unprofitable operation, began to let 
farms to tenants who paid a rent in money or kind. Further, the 
grow'th of the woollen industry, a special feature of the period 
between 1450 and 1600, had created in certain parts of the 

0 
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country, notably in the Eastern counties, a market for agri- 
eiiltiiral products, and in consequence a more commercial type 
of agriculture. The bulk of the farmers were still engaged in 
producing their own requirements, but a class was beginning to 
appear who grew food not only for themselves but, in addition, 
for the still small but increasing urban population. This grow¬ 
ing commercialisation of agriculture was without doubt partly 
responsible for the appearance of a number of new works on 
agTicultnral subjects, and the introduction of printing in 1477 
was destined to increase the influence of siieh works. Fitz- 
iierbert’s book was produced in 1523 and b}^ the end of the 
century had passed through at least twenty-one editions. It 
CGiitains a diseussioii of the question of horses v, oxen as draught 
animals which is well worth quotation. He writes:—'' It is 
to be krioweii, vdietlier is better, a plough of horses, or a plough 
of oxen, and theiiii me seiiieth oughte to be made a distinction. 
For in some places an cxe-plough is better; that is to say, in 
every place where-as the husband hath several pastures to put 
his oxen in whan they come from theyr warke, there the oxe- 
plcugh is better. For an oxe may not endure his warke, to 
labour all daye, and than to he put to the commons, or before 
the herdman, and to be set in a fold all nyghte without nieate, 
and go to his labour in the mcrnynge. But and he be put in a 
good pasture all nyghte, lie wndl labour moche of all the daye 
-dayely. 

And GXGii wyl plowe in tough eiey, and upon hylly grounde 
where-as horses wyll staiide still. And where-as is noo several 
pastures, there the horse-plough is better, for the horses may 
be teddered or tyed upon leys, balkes, or hades, where-as oxen 
maye not be kept : and it is not used to tedder them, but in few 
places. 

And horses wyl goo faster than oxen on even gron nde or 
iygiit grounde, and-he quicker for eariage : hut they be ferre 
more costly to kepe in winter, for they must liave both hey and 
come to eate, and straw for lytter; the^- must be well sliodde on 
all foiire fete, and the gere that they shal draw with is more 
ecstely than that for the oxen, and shorter whyle it w.yll last. 
And oxen wyE ^-ate but straw, and a lyttel hey, the whiche is 
not halfe the ecste that horsis must have, and they have no 
shoes, as horses have. And if any sorance come to the horse, 
or (he) waxG olde, broysed, or blynde, then he is lyttell worthe. 
And if any sorance come to an oxe, (and he) waxe olde, broysed, 
nr blinde, for 2s. he may be fedde, and thanne he is 
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liicumes meate, and us good or better tlian ever he was. And 
llie horse, vliaii he dvetlie, is but caryen. And, thertoie me 
semeth, all thynp,es coiisydered, the ploughs of oxen is moelie 
more profitable than the plougho of horses.” 

The relative advantages of hoi'se and ox labour were canvassed 
for the next three centuries, to culminate in a blaze of con¬ 
troversy at the end of the IStli century, followed by the rapid 
substitution of horses for oxen, 

Fitzherbert, discussing the qualities to be looked for in store 
cattle, tells us: ” Se that he have a brode rib, and a thyeke 
hyde, and to be lose-skinned, that it styeke not hard nor slreyte 
to hys rybbes, for then he wyll not fede.” 

Passing on we come to Thomas Tusser, whose book, '' One 
hundred points of good husbandry,” subsequently enlarged to 
“ Five hundred points of good husbandry,” first appeared in 
1557. The editors of the edition published by the English 
Dialect Society write : ” If the number of editions through 
vhich an author's works joass be a proof of merit, as it certainly 
is of popularity, few vriters of his lime can enter into com¬ 
petition with Tusser. During the forty years from the appear¬ 
ance of the first edition of the ' One Hiindi'td Poyntos ’ in 
1557 to the end of the sixteenth century, no fewer than thirteen 
editions of his woik are known to have been published. Yet 
all are scarce, and few of those surviving are perfect; a proof 
that what was inteiuLd for practical use had l)een sedulously 
applied to that x^urpose.” 

The book is full of information on the agricultural conditions 
of the times—sx)ace allows of hut two quotations. In a section 
headed Come harvest ecpially divided into ten j)artes,” he 
gives us a rough idea of the distribution of the costs of corn- 
growing. 

One part cast forth, for rent due out of hand, 

One other X)art, for seede to sowe thy land, 

Another, }3art, leaiie Parson for his tieth. 

Another part for harvest, sickle and sieth. 

One part for x>lowwrite, cartwrite, knacker and smith, 

One part to v|3hold thy teemes that drawee therewith. 

One part for seruaiit and wmi'kinans w^ages lay. 

One part likewise for filbellie clay by day. 

One part tliy wife for needfull things doth crane. 

Thyself and child, the last one part would haue.” 

In another section, A comparison between Champion 
eountaio and scverall,” he describes the advantages of enclosed 

c 2 
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land and the disadvantages of the open fields with their scat¬ 
tered strips and common pastures and waste. One stanza 
reads : — 

“ More ];)lentie of mutton and biefe, 

come, butter, and cheese cf the best, 

More wealth any where (to be brief), 

more people, more handsome and prest, 

Where find ye? (go search any coast) 

than there where enclosure is most.” 

Thomas Tusser has sometimes been pointed to as an example 
of a ■ ■ book-farmer ’ ’ who failed miserably at practical farming 
and ended his days in poverty. There is good reason for 
regarding the latter point as inaccurate and consequently for 
modifying the description of his farming experiences. Tusser's 
will show's that at the time of his death he was owed A330 by 
his brother William, no small sum in those days, that he owned 
a copyhold of 7 acres and a rood in the Parish of Chesterton 
and had an interest in another holding from which he received 
a rent of 35s. annually. 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth century appeared Barnaby 
Gocge’s translation, with additions, of the “ Four Bookes of 
Husbandrie by Conradus Heresbachius ” in 1577, and Ijeonard 
Mascall's ” Government of Cattell ” in 1596. Both these 
works enjo 3 'ed a considerable popularity- and many subsequent 
editions were issued. 

The disadvantages of the shallow ploughing of the time were 
drawn attention to by Bamaby Googe when he recommends 
night ploughing in hot weather in order to preserve the moisture. 
The growing impoverishment of the surface layer, especially^ in 
light soil areas, was making the application of manure of some 
sort imperative. The common system of farming was not con¬ 
ducive to the production of manure, and Googe recommends the 
gi'cwing and ploughing in of a crop of lupins as an alternative. 
This practice, though well known to classical writers, is not 
mentioned in any^ previous English work. 

Leonard Mascall’s “ Government of Cattell,” though in places 
entertaining and amusing, has little to recommend it. Shrewd 
sense is inextricably’’ mixed uj) with grotesque nonsense, and a 
perusal of it leads one to sy-mpathise with the attitude of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century farmers to the recommenda¬ 
tions of agricultural writers. 

Other writers, of whom the most important is Sir Hugh Plat, 
bring the total for the sixteenth century to twelve. This figure- 
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gives but an imperfect idea of the quantity of agiicultural litera¬ 
ture piuduced. Tveiity-une editions of Fitzlierberfc’s “ Hus¬ 
bandly ” are known to exist, but, the agiicultural literature of 
this period is, bibliographical^, almost virgin soil, and a careful 
investigation therefore is certain to bring to light fresh editions. 
The same may be said of the other writers of this period and a 
study of the quantity side might show the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century to be a period during which very considerable 
interest was manifested in the pi'oblems of rural economy. 

Seventeenth Century. —Onoe started, the race of book farmers 
increased rapidly in numbers and in the seventeenth century 
attained to the respectable total of sixty. 

Of these vuiters, the most prolific weie Gervase Markham and 
Samuel Hartlib, but their work cannot compete in point of 
intrinsic value with Walter Blith’s “ English Improver,” pub¬ 
lished in 1649, and John Woilidge’s ” Syatema Agrieulturae,” 
1669. The latter, though a fair-sized folio volume, passed through 
no fewer than six editions before the close of the century. 

The keynote of these two works is improvement by means of 
enclosing, drainage, and better rotations, including the growing 
of leguminous forage crops, and that their suggestions did not 
bear fruit during this century is attributable, the writer thinks, 
to lack of confidence in the practical value of the ideas j)ut 
forvard by book farmers, to the conservetivism of the smaller 
farmers, supported by the traditional routine of the open-field 
villages, and more particular!}’ to the absence of an expanding 
market for agricultural produce. Population in the 600 years 
between the Norman Concjuest and the end of the seventeenth 
century had probably not more than doubled, and agricultural 
change and progress had been slow in consequence. 

Eighteenth Century. —The first half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury partakes of the character of the seventeenth, though signs 
of change are beginning to appear. These changes materialise 
in the latter half of the century, which in consequence is in 
strong contrast with the earlier period. A stimulus to agricul¬ 
tural improvement appeared on the scene and its influence was 
both immediate and widespread. The growth of population con¬ 
sequent upon the Industrial Kevolution and the more than pro¬ 
portionate increase in the numbers of the town-dwellers made 
an increased production from the soil a matter of the first 
importance. This factor was reinforced by the almost complete 
severance of this countiT from sources of foreign supply as a 
result of the Napoleonic Wars, nor should the effects of the 
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accaimulation of wealth made possible by the long period of 
internal peace and seeiirity be lost sight of. 

The occasion produced the man, and Arthur Young gave to 
the English landlord and farmer such information, based iiiaiiih^ 
iipcn exx^erieiice and observation, as enabled them to adopt the 
improved practices of the most advanced agriculturists. 

Arthur Y'omig stands at the head of a host of writers in the 
eighteenth century, and the real significance of this period in 
the history of agricultural development will only admit of 
accurate estimation when the literature of the period has been 
eareiiilly studied both from the quantitative and qualitative side. 
Some idea of the volume of the literature of the eighteenth 
century may be gained from the figures for Arthur Young, one 
of a hundred writers; his contributions, inciudiiig separate 
■editions, are contained in approximately 250 volumes, few of 
which can be treated as mere reprints. 

One of the best known agriculturists of this time was Eo]:)ert 
Bakeweli, of Dishley, in Derbyshire, whose work was mainly 
the improvement of live srock, and in this connection a docii- 
me lit, the text of wdiich is reprinted below, has recently come to 
light. It is interesting as establishing the truth of an historical 
rumour to the effect that at one point of his career Bakeweli was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Attempts to discredit this tradition 
have been made on the ground that no large sale of his stock 
could be proved to have taken place prior to his death. Here, 
however, is proof conclusive that the greatest of early pedigree 
stock breeders was at one time on the verge of financial ruin, 
from which he w*as only rescued by the generosity and pnl)lic- 
spiritedness of many of the great landcuvners of the day.' 

To the XOBILITY. GENTEY and OTHEES, 

The humble petition of Eobert Bakeweli. of Dishley, in 
the County of Leicester. 

She ire til. 

That your Petitioner has for a Series of Years employed his 
Attention on a Plan for improving the Breed of Horses for 
Cavalry, Harness and Draught, as also cf the Yeat Cattle and 
Sheep. 

That your Petitioner, in Pursuit of this Plan, had many diffi¬ 
culties to surmount, having the Prejudices of other Breeders to 
combat, and various Experiments to make, in order to ascertain 
which were the best kinds to breed from; and that such Experi¬ 
ments wure attended with considerable Expence, and more 
Trouble than he can well convey a Sense of. 
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That your Petitioner apprehends he has brought all the 
different Kinds of Stock above-mentioned to a greater Degiee of 
Perfection than has been done by any other Person, and thereby 
rendered important Services to this Country; and in this Opinion 
he holies he is justified, by the best Judges having purchased 
from this Stock, at higher prices than from any other, and having 
sent them into the Counties of Bedford, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Chester. Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, 
Gloucester, Plerefcid, Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, Lancaster, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Piutland, Salop, Somerset, Southampton, 
Stafford, Suffolk, Sussex, Warv'ick, Westmoreland, Wilts, 
Worcester, Yoi'k, into North Britain, Wales, Ireland, Germany, 
and Jamaica. 

That your Petitioner has made considei'able Improvements in 
Agriculture, Division of Lands, Watering of Meadows. Sre. 

That your Petitioner, in Consequence of the aforehaid Diffi¬ 
culties and Expcncos, as well as by many great and un oidable 
losses, to the Amount of many Thousand Pounds, is rendered 
incapable of pursuing his Plan; a.nd as a considerable Part of 
the Stock is socn to be sold, and probably will fall into the 
Hands of tho«e vho for Want of Experience, or othei Causes, 
cannot be suppesed to manage it to the same Advantage, conse- 
quentlv little if any further Improvement can bt e.xpoeted 
thertfrom. 

But. if the Public would take this Case into their Considera- 
ticn. and grant him such Assistance as Avould enabh him to 
])urchase the Whole, nr the best Part of this Stock, he is fully 
persuaded he could be highly instrumental to the general Good 
of this Nation, by continuing in his late Line of the Breeding 
Business, and carrying it forward in such a maimer as will be 
most conduciA’e to the public Service: and he appridiends he 
could make as great Imprwement from the State the Stock is 
now in, as he has clone from the State of Stock in general at 
the Time he began this Business, an Object he thinks of great 
Impcriance to the Honour and Interest of the British Empire; 
for if it he allowed that the Increase of Herbage by Improve¬ 
ment in Agriculture is a real Advantage to the Public in general, 
he conceives the ImproA’ement of Stock, so as to gain a gi'eater 
Quantity and better Quality of Flesh from such Herbage, to bo 
of equal, if not of greater Importance. 

Your Petitioner therefore most humbly solicits, &c. 
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PARASITIC DISEASES OF PIGS AND 
THEIR PREVENTION. 

‘Thojias W. M. Cameron, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., M.E.C.Y.S., 
Institute of Agricultural Parasitology, 

London School of Hygiene and Trojncal Medicine. 

One of the most important and most profitable of the food 
animals is the pig; its economic position at the present day 
shows how essential it is that all unnecessary loss in growtli 
and life should be avoided. 

There is a popular belief that to be happy and contented a 
pig should live in filth and feed on dirty food prepared in an 
uncleanly manner : at least if not actually a belief, this is so 
foequently practised as to be almost accepted as such. Yet 
nothing could be further from the case. It is true that when 
food has to be bought in, the margin of profi.t is often small; 
and to make pig-keeping pay, a large amount of by-iiroducts 
is necessary for feeding. It is, however, far from desirable that 
these food-stuft's should be dirty, and it is even less desirable 
that the suiTOundings of the animal should be perpetually filthy. 

The more spectacular of the porcine diseases are bacterial : 
Tuberculosis, Swine Fever, Swine Erysipelas and so on, are not 
directly due to dirt, although with all these diseases good clean 
conditions and proper feeding would save a considerable amount 
of loss, and good hygiene is essential for their complete eradica¬ 
tion. In the case of the animal parasites, however, bad filthy 
conditions are even more responsible for their continuance, and 
the dirt of food and sty contains the active sources of infection. 

It is not generally recognised how great is the loss due to 
parasites in pigs and how much can easily be done to prevent 
it by means of effective hygiene. The object of this article is 
to indicate to some extent the trouble caused in this country by 
these pests and how far steps may be taken to avoid or at least 
minimise the resulting loss in pigs and pork. 

S.ouiid.-woim (Ascaris). —The most important parasite of pigs 
in this and other countries is Asca7-is lui7ihricoides. This is a 
large pinkish-yellow round-woi-m with three microscopic lips 
surrounding the mouth opening. The female is nearly a foot 
long and is more or less straight with a pointed posterior end. 
The male is slightly smaller and is bent posteriorly. This para¬ 
site is identical with the large round-worm of human beings, 
although it is possible that the pig form is a distinct strain 
■which wall not become adult in man. These parasites live 
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normally in tlie small intestine, although they have a habit of 
wandering into other situations, such as the stomach and bile- 
duct. It is extremely common in this country and may be seen 
in numbers practically any day in any abattoir where pigs are 
slaughtered. ' 

The female, after mating, lays in the intestine millions of tiny 
eggs, which are carried to the exterior in the droppings. The 
eggs possess very thick shells, are remarkably resistant to all 
adverse conditions, and may remain alive for several years 
after leaving the body. 

The eggs are laid in an undeveloped condition, and if acci¬ 
dentally swallowed at this stage do not infect the animal. 
After two or three weeks, however, if they have been under 
favourable conditions, and have received moisture, warmth and 
oxygen, a small worm embryo develops in each and may be 
watched (under the microscope) moving about in the egg-shell. 
It has now reached the infective stage, but it does not hatch 
until it is swallowed. It was once supposed that when the egg 
was swallowed, the young worm escaped in the stomach, and 
settling down in the intestine developed into a full-grown adult. 
Recent experimental work, however, has shown that its life story 
is much more complicated than this. The egg hatches in the 
intestine, it is true, but immediately the young w’orm (about 
one-hundredth of an inch long) burrows into the intestinal 'wall 
and reaches the blood stream. It is carried to the liver, and 
thence via the heart to the lungs. There it leaves the blood and 
passes up the windpipe to the gullet, is swallow'ed and reaches 
the intestine for the second time, about ten days after leaving 
it and about ten times its original size. It now settles down to 
the business of growing, and about ten weeks after being 
swallowed is producing eggs. The whole life-cycle thus takes 
about three months from the time the egg was laid until the 
worm is fully mature. 

For many years, the Ascaris was known to be responsible for 
considerable damage among pigs, but it is only since this 
amazing life-cycle has been worked out that it has been under¬ 
stood to what an enormous extent it causes trouble. 

In passing through the lungs, the young parasites cause great 
irritation and rupture many small blood vessels. If many are 
present at the same time, they give rise to pneumonia, which 
may prove fatal. Now it is a curious fact that in w^orm diseases 
in general, young animals are more susceptible than adults, and 
this disease is no exception. The young animals are attacked 
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at the most critical time of their life, and if they survive the 
attack, they do net' continue to grow properly, but remain small 
and stunted. The growing period in a pig is very short, and if 
arrested it means a permanently small animal with a eonseqiieiit 
serious loss to the fanner. 

The fully grcAvn worms also cause some damage. They bite 
the intestinal lining by means of their three-lipp-ed mouth, and 
as they often change their position and are usually present in 
numbers, they cause considerable harm in that way. More¬ 
over, the}^ permit the entrance of harmful bacteria and ma^y 
thus originate some disease which would not otherwise obtain 
a hold, while it has recently been found that the adults produce 
a poison which is probable responsible for a certain amount of 
ariiumia. 

The damage thus done may be considerable, but it is small 
compared with that done by the young worm in its journey 
through the delicate living tissue. The adult woj’iii can easily 
be removed by suitable drugs—several are available—but there 
is no drug which will kill the 3 mang worms once the^" have 
entered the body and started to invade the blood stream. Here, 
however, a knowledge of the peculiar life-cAV'le has suggested an 
effective means of prevention, which has been used in America 
with the utmost success. The method consists of careful 
preparation before the birth of the young pig. It is easy to tell 
by means of the micrcseope if the pigs in a yard are infected. 
The small eggs are characteristic, even if one cannot definitely 
see aii.v symptoms. A clean farrowing pen must be provided 
for the sow a few da^os before farrowing. By clean is 
meant absolutely free from Asearid eggs. All litter must he 
removed and the floor and walls should be scriib]:)e(l witli 
]>ciliiig water and soda lye, or a cailvolie disinfectant : plenty 
of l>oiling water should be used. The pen must not open to the 
yard, as while the sow is in it, she must not be permitted to 
have iiccess to infected spots—as the is sure to be. The 

sow. liefcre being placed in the pen, must also be cleaned— 
especially the udders—with soap and water, as eggs are liable 
tc sticic to the' skin, and she-should, if possible, be freed from 
adult worms. It would obviously be futile to employ a clean 
pen. if the sow brought in and fed to her young, millions of 
eggs. 

After farrowing, in about 10 to 14 daj^s, the sow and the 
litter are removed in a cart direct from the sty without touching 
the yard, to a temporary pasture to which pigs have not hacl 
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aeoess for several years and \Yliieli is definitely separated from 
the styes. Water should be supplied by pipe or in pails (not 
as ponds) and no other pigs should have access to this pasture. 
Here the pigs should be kept until about 4 months old, viieii 
they may be safely moved back to the old sty. They will 
acquire an infection there, it is true, but it will be too late to 
interfere with the growth, and there will not be the loss due 
to pneumonia and stunted giowth which would otherwise have 
occurred. This system may require adaptation to meet local 
circumstances, but the important point is to raise young animals 
in a tree spot free from Ascarid eggs, until they are sufficiently 
grown to be moie or less resistant. Particularly to be avoided 
are permanent pastures. The extra trouble involved in this 
system is more than repaid by the decrease in infant pig 
mortality. 

Husk or Hoose. —Anuthei genus ot woim parasites of con-- 
siderable economic importance is Metastron(ji}lus, the cause of 
the familiar hu^k ” or boose ’’ in pigs. Two sjiecies are 
known in this country, both very similar and both frequently 
found ill the same animal. The females measure about 1 to 
2 in. long, the mules being half this length. Both species are 
very slender and live in the branches of the windpipe. Thev 
consequently cause a verminous bronchitis, characterised by a 
ccugh, wliich may develop into pneumonia. As in the previous 
species, they aie much more serious parasites in ;soung animals 
than in adults. 

The lifo-cyelo i^. still unsolved. The adult female lays eggs 
which hatch in the lungs and the larva* ascend the windpipe., are 
sw'allowed and reach the exterior in the droppings. The course 
of their subsequent development is miknowm, and consequently 
a definite scheme of attack—such as is used against Ascaris— 
is not at present available. Prevention is thus so far simply a 
matter of hygiene. Pigs roared under healthy surroundings are 
much loss likely to become infected : and if they should con¬ 
tract the disease, are much more likely to recover completely. 

Other Round-”wcims.—There are three other species of 
round-wn}‘nis not uncommon in pigs in this country, which if 
of less clinical importance are yet of considerable interest. 

The first species is a very minute, pinkish, hair-like parasite— 
a relation of the Btomaeh-wwm of sheep—which lives in the 
stcmaeii of pigs and is called Hyostrongiflus ruhidus. The female 
is only about J in. long—the male is even smaller—and is 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. It has generally been 
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associated with a certain amount of inflammation of the stomach, 
hut has recently been found in healthy pigs. The female lays 
numerous small eggs, which pass to the exterior in the droppings, 
and after a short time hatch. The minute embryo wiiich 
emerges, feeds, grows, moults and in a few' days has reached 
the infective stage. The embryos live in damp situations, and 
if at this stage they are eaten by the pig they continue their 
develoj)ment into adult worms. In this case, prevention is again 
a matter of hygiene. The infected manure and litter should be 
removed to a place inaccessible to pigs. 

The second species, a close relation to the parasite of “ Pinmly- 
gut ” in sheep, goats and cattle, lives in the large intestine. It 
is called Oesophagostomum dentatiim. Both sexes are under 1 in. 
long, but are w'hite stoutish worms which are visible to the 
naked eye. They do not appear to cause nodule formation on 
the gut wall, as do the forms in rnminants, but they are respon¬ 
sible for diffuse centres of inflammation. So far. however, they 
have not been associated with any well-defined clinical syunptoms. 
Their life cynle has not been fully worked out; but it appears to 
be similar, in the free-living stages, at least, to that described 
for the previous species. They are, however, rather more 
resistant to adverse conditions, such as drying, and infection 
would in consequence be more difficult to prevent. 

The Whip-worm.—A more common species in pigs in this 
country is the wliip-worm {Trichuris suist, which lives in the 
cfeeum. These are small whitish worms with a thin thread-like 
anterior portion—hence the popular name of “ whip-worm.” 
The thin anterior portion is threaded through the lining of the 
cseeum and the piarasite feeds on the juices thus found. The 
posterior portion—straight in the female, coiled in the male— 
lies free in the intestine. Directly, these jiarasites seem to do 
little harm: but indirectly, they may be the means of admitting 
patho,genic bacteria. Their life histoiw is unknown. 

The round-worms described above all occur in this country, and 
all do more or less damage. Many other species are, how.’ever, 
found abroad, some of them in temperate climates and under 
conditions which might permit their living in this country should 
they be introduced. 

Trichinosis.—The most important of the Trichinae is Tri- 
ekinella spiralis. The adult parasite is a very minute worm, 
living in the small intestine of the pig. It does not lay eggs as 
do the other species, hut produces living larvae. Some of these 
pass to the exterior in the droppings, but others reach the blood 
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blream, aiirl are curried to the muscles, TN’here they encyst. They 
.emaiii there until they are eaten by some flesh-eating animal. 
.Pen they develop to maturity in the intestine and repeat the 
< ircle. The natural host of this parasite seems to be the rat, 
out man may lie infected, with very serious results. The 
encysted infected forms in poik are not as a rule visible to the 
naked eye, and in some countries a special meat iiispeetioii staff 
IS emjiloyed in order to detect their presence. Fortunately they 
seem to be absent trom this country nowy though two years ago 
some cases W'ere reported trom Vv’ales. 

Xiiver-lFluke and Tape-woims.—The flat-worms in the pig aie 
of less importance than the round-worms. 

The liver flule of sheep will also live in the pig, but economi¬ 
cally is not of the same importance as in the case of sheep. It is 
nevertheless wise to remember that the pig is a suitable host, 
and may act as a reservoir for the parasite. The fluke passes 
part of its life history in a small fresh-ivater snail, which can of 
course be infected by embryos hatched from eggs passed by the 
pig- 

There are no adult tcqyr-icorms found in the pig. but tlie pig is 
the host of a number of intermediate cystic stages of the tape¬ 
worms of man and the dog. The human tapeworm (Tcenia 
hoUiwi) finds it.s intermediate host normally in the pig. For¬ 
tunately. this parasite is now very rare, and appears to be absent 
from Britain. A moie important cyst is the well known Hydatid 
—the intermediate stage of a very small tape-w’orm in the dog. 
This is one of the most important parasites in this country—but 
from the Public Health rather than the economic point of view, 
ilan may be infected by swallowing one of the tape-worm eggs 
passed by the dog, and the Hydatid will develop in him with, 
generally, very serious results. The importance of the pig is 
therefore rather as a reservoir host for the infection of the dog 
and subsequently of man. The cyst is slow growing, and owing 
to the usually early slaughter of pigs, it seldom reaches large 
dimensions in this animal. Cases are on record, however, where 
the liver of a pig has been found to weigh over forty times its 
normal w'eight owing to the presence of these cysts. 

Skin Parasites.— Lice. —Only two parasites of the skin of 
pigs are of impnriance. The better known and common one in 
this country is the Pig louse (Hrematopinus suis). This is the 
largest of the lice of the domestic animals—it is nearly i in. 
long—and lives only on the pig. It is a most vicious blood¬ 
sucker, and attacks animals of all ages and in all countries. B 
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is most frequently found near the ears, on the breast and on the 
inner surface of the elbows. It is very common in Britain. Tt 
causes intense itching, and a serum which oozes from the spots 
where it has punctured the shin causes a mange-like scale. In 
some parts of the country it is an extremely serious parasite. Its 
presence interferes with growth and fattening, and young pigs 
often die from the loss of blood and the extreme irritation. The 
female attaches her eggs to the bristle by means of a viscid 
cement which slie secretes. Young forms, resembling the adult 
in shape, emerge in about a week. They moult several times, 
and in about a month are sexually mature. During the wdiole 
life they do not leave the body except accidentallju 

Til the treatment of this animal by means of one of the 
various parasiticides applied to the skin as dip, wallowy spray or 
hand dressing, it is important to remember that the application 
should be rejieated at least three times at intervals of seven to 
ten days in order to destroy the young forms wTiich emerge from 
the eggs not destroyed by the insecticide. At the same time as 
the animal is treated, the sty must be disinfected, wTiile the 
bedding should he burned. A useful preventive measure is the 
occasional addition of 5 per cent, creolin to the vvallow's. This 
simple measure has been found extremely useful in practice. 

Mange .—Sarcoptic mange in pigs is not common in this 
country—the condition resembling it cliuicfllly being most 
frequently due to lice. It is becoming increasingly prevalent in 
America, where it causes serious losses. The parasite is closely 
related to the mite causing Scabies in man. The adult female 
lives in a burr-ow in the skin, and by the irritation of her 
presence causes the exudation of serum with the production of 
the familiar scab. Her eggs are laid in this burrow. Tlie egg< 
hatch, and the young mites reach the scab, wTiere after twice 
moulting they become adult, and commence a fresh burrow. It 
is estimated tliat in about three months, a single female will give 
rise to a million and a half mites. They cause great itchiness, 
and as the pig mbs itself to ease this, the scab gets broken off 
and the mites are disseminated. Thej^ are generally found in 
the head region of the pig, but if unchecked they spread all over 
the body. Once established, the mange mite is a very serious 
parasite, and may cause the death of the animal. The skin too, 
is rendered useless, even if the animal is cured. 

In this ease treatment should be repeated three times at 
intervals of five to eight days in order to destroy the forms 
newly-emcrged from the eggs. 
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General Conditions.—The most important of the parasitic 
infections discussed above, in this country at least, are those due 
to .Iscu 7 'i 6 -, limnworms and lice, and their greatest effect is felt in 
the young animals. The greatest losses in young pigs are 
apparently due to diseases caused by defective feeding—such as 
rickets—or by animal parasites, and both sets of conditions are 
not difficult to remedy. Tt is an axiom in sanitary science that 
no animal cun exist in a more or less enduring contact wi^b its 
own body wastes without the risk—sooner or later—of an ont- 
hrepok of disease, and owing to the prevalence of these three para¬ 
sites in Britain, this risk becomes a certainty, and the mortality 
—especially in young animals—is extremely high. On the other 
band, in well-kept, hygienic styes, parasitic disease can be kept 
to a minimum and the result is immediately apparent in increase 
of condition and decrease of mortality. Adequate drainage is 
essential, and no pools shoirld be allow’ed to exist to ■which the 
pigs have access. Feeding from the ground is to he avoided, 
and the provision of raised sleeping quarters which the pigs learn 
rrot to defile is desirable. Manure removal should be thorough 
and frequent, and the pigs should not have access to the manure 
beds. Cleanliness must not be superficial, as this gives nierelv 
a false sense of soeurity and is not true economy. Disinfection is 
also useless if rubbish and infective litter are left in the pen. 

In eradicafiori of parasitic worms, it is well to remember that 
while treatment is the province of the veterinary surgeon, pre- 
x'ention through bygieiric measures can only be carried out by 
the stock-breedm-. Patent medicines—especially those mixed with 
the food—are often useless in removing parasites, and their use 
is to he deprecated. 

itfr ■sjfr 4f5- iif' 

OATS : VARIETIES AND CULTIVATION. 

Although the deiDredations of frit-flyhave done much to 
discourage the growing of spring oats, theii' importance is stiil 
great. Owing to the large number rf varieties on the market, 
farmers find some difficulty in deciding which are likely co he 
most suited to their conditions. 

ITarieties of Spring Oats.—G-eneralty speaking, in England 
and Wales on the best types of soil, Victory and 4bundance are 
likely to give good results; it is probable that the latter gives 
a slightly heavier crop, but it is not so strong in the straw' and 
is liable to “lodge ” if following a heavily manured crop. 
Cro-wn oats also weld well on good land. Supreme (blackH and 

” *'■ See f^^t~No.'202, “ TYe’lVit Fly.” ~ 

-f Except where otliorwise stated the coloar of the husk is white. 
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Golden Rain (yellowj do well on similar soil and are to be 
recommended where conditions are conducive to late ripening, 
wliile Yielder often does particularly well on esceiitionally heavy 
land. In Wales, Record has been found suitable on good quality 
soils when seed mixtures are sown under the oat crop. The 
Potato oat is a popular variety on good land in the hilly districts 
of the North-West of England where rainfall is high. It is not a 
success, however, in other parts of the eountiy. For soils of 
moderate fertility Black Tartarian (black) is to be recommended, 
but where late ripening is anticipated Waverley, Record or Black 
Bell III (black) may give better results. Black Tartarian does 
not tiller well, but has been found to give good crops on poor 
land in coastal districts. If broadcast on an old broken up ley, as 
is often the practice in Wales, it is particularly susceptible to the 
depredations of wire-worm. Where soils of under average 
fertility are in cpiestion, Black Tartarian is the most hopeful 
variety. In Wales and Herefordshire, Pmdnorshire Sprig has 
done well under these conditions. Ceirch du Bach and Welsh 
Strigcsa ai'e particularly adapted to high-lying land in Wales, 
the latter giving crops on land of the lowest productivity. 
Cornish Black, an oat very similar to Ceirch du Bach, is success¬ 
ful under similar conditions in Cornwall. The two Welsh 
varieties are invariably chaffed without thrashing. 

Cultivation. —^It is essential for successful gi'owing of spring 
oats that they should be sown early on a good seed-bed. For 
early sowing S bushels are sufficient if drilled. If broadcast 4 to 
5 bnsliels are required. For later drilling 4 bushels should be 
seeded. Crops drilled in England in February or the first half of 
Ilarcb, have usuallj’ sufficiently developed by the last half of May 
to be practically immune from the attacks of the first frit-fly 
broods, which are then at their height. In unfavourable seasons, 
small top dressings of nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime stimulate 
growth, and thus may bring the plants past this critical period. 
If sowing is carried out later than the middle of March, heavy 
seeding may help to compensate for frit-fly damage, but generally 
it is better to substitute barley under these circumstances. On 
land where early sowing is usually impossible it is wiser to grow 
winter oats instead. These latter have the additional advantage 
that they usually produce a heavy crop of high quality. Winter 
oats are also to be preferred to spring oats on land where charlock 
is prevalent. 

Varieties of Winter Oats. —Three varieties are commonly 
grown, namely, Grey Winter Oat, Black Winter Oat, and Bounti- 
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ful Black Oat. In deciding which to grow, farmers should be 
guided largely by local experience, for while all may grow equally 
well in any particular district, there is sometimes a keener local 
demand by'' merchants for one than for another. The black 
varieties possess somewhat stronger straw than the grey variety, 
and might generally be given the preference where oats are 
subject to “ lodging.” The Grey Winter Oat, however, appears, 
to be the most hardy of all the winter varieties. Black Winter 
Oat is more liable to shed its seed than the grey variety', and 
should be cut before it is dead ripe. In no case, perhaps, is the 
straw of winter oats so nutritious as that of the finer spring 
varieties, but when chaffed and mixed w'itli cake and meal it is 
readily eaten by' stock. A white variety, Marvellous, has recently 
been introduced, which, possessing stiff, upstanding straw', has 
given big y'ields following mild winters on rich land. The grain 
is bigger than that of the commoner winter varieties, and 
Marvellous should therefore be sown at a relatively thicker' rate. 

Soil and Cultivation.—Whnter oats are suited to a wide rang'© 
of soils. They' can be grown successfully on soils too light or too 
poor for w'heat, and they prevent such soils from “ washing ” in 
a wet winter. Further, they can be taken as a second corn crop, 
provided the land is clean. They' must be sorvn early, preferablv 
in September, so that the plants may' become well established 
before cold weather sets in. (They' may also, however, be sown' 
in spring—see last paragraph, p. 434.) Winter oats very seldom 
suffer appreciably' from the attacks of frit-fly, since, by the time 
the flies appear in spring, the oats have ordinarily grow'n to a size 
at which they are not susceptible to attack. They may, however*, 
be severely injured by' over-wintering frit maggots when the crop 
is sown after a ley' containing grasses (especially rye grass), 
which teas not 'ploughed until autumn or winter. In such a case 
the maggots migrate from the ploughed turf to the young oat 
plant; the remedy is to plough the ley after the hay crop is taken 
and sacrifice the aftermath. Bountiful is, if anything, the least 
hardy of the three common varieties, and tillers least. It is best 
adapted to the mildest districts, and requires somewhat richer 
land than the others: it stands up well. 

TMless the land is thoroughly clean, weeds are favoured by a 
longer growing period than usual, and may seriously reduce the 
crop. About 3 io 4 bushels per acre should be drilled; for broad¬ 
casting 4 to 5 bushels are required. The earlier the sowing and' 
the cleaner the land the less the quantity of seed necessary.. 
Winter o.ats are generally ready for cutting from ten days to a 
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fortnight before other corn crops. This enables the land to be 
prepared sooner for the following crop, a point of some importance 
when farming is coiidiieled at high pressure. When taken as a 
second straw canp, artificial manures will generally be necessary 
—say 2 cwt. superphosphate and 2 cwt. kainit at seed time^ 
followed by a top dressing of J cwt. sulphate of ammonia or 1 cwt. 
nitrate of soda in the spring. 

Suitability for Spring Sowin-g.—Experience in Derbyshire 
seems to indicate that Grey Winter or Black Winter Oats, sown 
about the end of March, are more reliable than the commoner 
spring sorts, especially on grass land just ploughed out. This 
practice is only advisable in early districts, where the strong 
tillering habit of the varieties named minimises the efiect of the 
frit-fly attack. Bountiful was originally grown chiefly as a spring 
oat. 

ikt W' ^ ^ ^ 

HOME CURING OF BACON. 

E. Peatt Saddington. 

Type and Treatment of Pig.—In the production of prime 
bacon one must begin well, and it is essential to have in mind 
the importance of choice of pig, housing and feeding. Careful 
attention in this way means very much toward success, whilst 
neglect brings probable or certain failure. The animal should 
be of the type calculated to give satisfactory results by way of 
growth and quality of flesh in the right position, with good 
propoidion of lean, there being few people who really enjoy fat 
bacon, and when fat is excessive it is often a source of great 
waste. 

Many consider the pig to be a dirty animal and treat it 
accordingly, but actually it thrives and gives best results fr-om 
every point of view, when kept under clean conditions. The 
piggery should be dry, roomy, light and well ventilated, but 
the animal must not be exposed to strong sun or to draughts. 

Moderate exercise is beneficial, preventing cramp and other 
ailments. Daily cleansing and an occasional lime-washing of 
the sty will minimise the unpleasant odour generally associated 
with such buildings, and which often acts as a deterrent to the 
keeping of pigs. 

Pood should be as fresh as possible, clean, of suitable pro¬ 
portions and given at regular intervals, in quantities readily 
cleared up. It is distinctly -wrong to allow accumulations of 
.stale food in the piggery or elsewhere. 
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Highly fermented, strong-smelling foods are likely to have a 
bad effect upon the appetite and health of the animal and 
eonseqiienth- upon the bacon, Pish-meal must be of best 
quality and used with discretion ox" the flesh is apt to be 
tainted. Vegetable oils in too large proportion produce soft, 
oily fat with a tendency to turn yellowu 

For commercial purposes the carcass should not weigh more 
than 200 lb., but for home u^e a rather larger carcass may, 
under some circumstances, be found convenient, although it is 
not economical to keep a pig longer than seven to eight months, 
since quite 3^ lb. of meal is required daily for maintenance 
alone. 

Slaughtering and Dressing.—The best time for slaughter is 
from Xovember to February, when flies are less active and 
weather of more suitable temperature. The slaughter-house 
should be clean, and situated at no great distance from the 
piggery in order to avoid undue excitement when transferring 
the animal. It is fairly common knowledge that, if the pig is 
in a high state of perspiration at the time of slaughter, curing 
may be difficult. 

Accumulations of dust and rubbish wdiere flies may congre¬ 
gate should be removed. The carcass may readily become 
tainted from drains or foul odours of any description. Tf pos¬ 
sible a current of clean air should pass through the slaughter¬ 
house. A competent man should be chosen to carry out the 
actual slaughter, dressing and cutting up. 

When it is decided to conveiff the carcass into bacon, the pig 
must be fasted for tw^enty-four hours, but its discomfort may be 
lessened by allowing it plenty of clean water. 

When being talcen from the sty the animal must not be 
beaten, bruised or roughly handled in any way, and twisting or 
jerking of the legs should be carefully avoided. Bruised flesh 
does not cure, and hams frequently go wrong because the joints 
have been injured. Even a small bruise will cause accumula¬ 
tion of blood, wliich develops an unpleasant odour, and sur¬ 
rounding parts quickly become tainted. 

A plentiful supply of both cold and boiling water is necessary 
when scalding, and clean, dry straw if it is intended to singe. 
The use of too hot water blisters and discolours the skin, as 
does the flame wlien unskilfully applied, so that care is essen¬ 
tial if one would have bacon of good apj)earanee. After 
dressing the carcass should be allowed to hang until cold, but 
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not longer tiian 24 hours after scalding, or curing may be 
indifferent. 

Methods of cutting up vary. Many take out much of the 
lean for the making of pies, sausages and other tasty dishes, 
but this is unwise as it leaves too large a proportion of fat for 
bacon. All trimmings can be utilised, so that no rough, 
irregular pieces should be left on the bacon. The carcass is 
easier to handle if the hams are cut out and dealt witii 
separately, but there is more cut surface, which means addi¬ 
tional waste and shrinkage. 

Ourmg«—The place wdiere curing is effected must be clean, 
cool and free from flies. It is well to turn out the apartment 
thoionghly and lime-wmsh, wMere possible. There must be no- 
perceptible odour from drains, nor must strong-smelling foods, 
such as fish or onions, be permitted in the vicinity of the bacon. 
A salting trough or tub is the most practical thing, but when 
this is not available a clean board, shelf, table or brick thrall 
such as is found in most cellars and dairies would serve the 
purpose for dry-salting. For hams only earthen vessels are 
used. Metal utensils are unsuitable. 

Ingredients should be of the best quality. Salt should be 
pure, fine and dry, and that prepared for table use is noc 
recommended for this purpose. Saltpetre should also be pure, 
fine and dry. It is used to preserve the red colour of the lean, 
and is, therefore, especially useful in the ham and shoulder. 
"When applied in large quantities it hardens the meat, but 
correctly used is decidedly helpful. Sugar prevents hardening 
and shrinking of the fibres, and gives flavour. 

Bay salt is considered less harsh than the ordinary kind and 
is sometimes used in equal quantities with, but never wholly 
taking the place of. common salt. Salt should be prejiared by 
drying and crushing it into fine powder. Saltpetre is better 
purchased from a reliable chemist, who- will grind it, and, 
as far as is possible, will guarantee its purity. 

The best Demerara sugar is preferable to the common brown 
variety. The recipes for curing are numerous and varied, but 
the following are simple and give good results. No great skill: 
is necessary, but cleanliness, accuracy in weighing out ingre¬ 
dients, thorough rubbing of all parts until the surface feels 
slightly moist, and general attention to detail are essential to 
success. 

(1) For every 20 ib. of meat allow U lb. to 2 lb. salt, 1 02 s. saltpetre,. 
i llx Demerara sugar. Bub the meat with salt only and leave the cut or 
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meat surface uppermost until next day. Drain away blood and moistine. 
Rub thoroughly, especially the ham and shoulder, with saltpetre, then with 
sugar and salt mixed, repeating the rubbing daily with sugar and salt until 
ail is used, which will be in three to four days. Turn the bacon each day 
during the rubbing period. 

Leave for three to four weeks, turning once weekly, and pouring the 
liquid over the bacon fi'e(]nently if salting in a vessel where ic accumulates. 
If a board or shelf is used this cannot of course be done. 

Hams require four weeks and if they are cured in the side the whole 
must be left for that length of time. When curing is complete the next 
thing is to prepare for drying. With clean, cold water, rinse away all 
surplus salt, wipe with clean, dry cloths, scatter pepper freely around 
bones and in places where hies are likely to attack, and hang to dry in a 
warm room, but not too warm or the bacon will rust. To keep off dust 
whilst drying it is well to cover with muslin or even loosely wdtli paper. 

In about three week‘s it should be dried sufficiently. It should be 
regularly dry and firm all over, but not hard and as unbendable as a 
board. The odour should be mild and pleasant. Place in calico or hessian 
bags and store in a cool, dry, well-ventilated room. It is better to suspend 
separately and not to place one side upon another in boxes or otherwise. 
Examine occasionally. If soft damp patches appear it is not keeping as 
it should, but this is not a curnmou occurrence unless through neglect. If 
there is reason to doubt the keeping quality of ham or bacon pdunge a 
knitting pin or thin sharp knife to the bone, draw it out, and the odour 
’which clings to it vrill indicate whether the bacon is good or otherwise. 

Some object to the flavour of sugar and prefer salt and saltpetre only. 
The latter make very good bacon, which cures and keeps well, but is inclined 
to be harder than when sugar is employed. 

( 2 ) For every 20 lb. of meat allow 2 lb. salt and 1 oz. saltpetre. Rub 
thoroughly, both skin and cut surface, with saltpetre, then with salt. Place 
one side upon the other with a good sprinkling of salt beneath, between and 
on the top, and leave for three to four weeks, turning the bacon weekly. The 
hams usually require four vreeks and if cured in the sides the whole must be 
given that time, otherwise the Ijacon may be removed and the hams left a week 
longer. Drain away dissolved salt. When curing ib complete, w’ash, to free 
it from surplus salt, wipe with clean absorbent cloth, and hang to dry as 
before directed. 

IlcitcJ and Feet .—The head and feet should be cured in the 
same way as the sides and may be placed in the same 
receptacle, but careful watch must be kept as the offal occa¬ 
sionally does not cure well, and should this happen, the bacon 
would be tainted by contact. After curing, the chaps, w^hich 
are the lower part of the head, ma3" be dried and kept for 
months, but the other parts ai'e better cooked within three 
weeks. Thet^ make excellent brawn. 

Smoked Bacon*—If smoked bacon is desired and no properly 
constructed room is available, there are places where this can 
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be done for a small charge. A room may be improvised, but 
a suitable building must be chosen. The walls and floor must 
be fireproof. After the bacon is cured instead of hanging to 
diy in the ordinary way the sides are suspended from the roof 
of the building. Upon the floor is placed a layer of clean, dry 
straw, and upon this, to the depth of three inches, a layer of 
sawduist. The straw is set alight and the sawdust smoulders, 
giving off the requisite smoke, in which the bacon should hang. 
This must be kept going continuously for from several days 
to a month according to the flavour desired. If only a mild 
smoking is required a few- days in the room is sufficient, but 
the bacon must be thoroughly dried before storing, as in the 
case of plain curing. 

The sawdust must be clean and dry and preferably from oak; 
that from the resinous woods is unsuitable. 

The lower-priced, inferior smoked bacon one finds on the 
market is flavoured by immersing in a “ smoke ” bath, but 
this method is not recommended. If properly handled bacon 
will keep good a year or longer, and it should not be cooked 
under three months from the time of slaughter, although some 
really enjoy it when it has just finished drying. 

♦ 

A BIRD^S-EYE VIEW OF CANADIAN 
FARMING. 

E. N. Dixbv, 

Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 

The following notes Avere compiled in the course of a tour with 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science during the 
summer of 1924. and may be of interest as giAung some idea of 
the conditions of farming and the method.s adoiDted in Canada. 

Agricultural Area.—The total area of Canada is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 2,800 million acres. This is larger than the United 
States of America, and more than sixty times the size of England 
and Wales, but owing to extensive regions Avhich are not 
suitable for agriculture, the area AAdiieh is fit for cultivation is 
estimated to be less than 30 per cent, of the Avhole. Small as this 
pementage may seem, it comprises some 631 million acres, of 
which not more than 10 per cent.—an area rather less than twice 
the size of England and Wales—has so far been brought into an 
improved condition, so that the possible development of Canadian 
agriculture is A'ery great. 
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This agricultural zone may be divided approximately into two 
main jDarts (1) that which lies east of Lake Winnipeg, a well- 
wooded country, which possesses to-day a form of farming similar 
in many respects to our own, and (2) the west, the great wheat- 
producing prairies, which have exceptionally fertile soils of dark 
loam, varying in depth from one to ten feet. 

Sixty-four per cent, of the total cultivated area is to be found 
in the three prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, whose plains therefore constitute the largest agricul¬ 
tural section of the country, and of the 36^ million acres of farm 
lands to be found there, at least 22 million acres are devoted to 
wheat, a figure with which the million acres of the same crop 
in England and Wales can hardly be compared. 

Agricultural Development. — Canadian agriculture has 
advanced at a phenomenal rate. A single lifetime there has seen 
what it took centuries for our own country to accomplish. First 
the grazier, then the cereal grower, and later the rotation farmer. 
The tendency is for the latter to move westward in the wake of 
the wheat zone, and thus it is found that Manitoba has already 
fallen to tJiird place in the matter of wheat production, and is now 
making great strides in dairying, poultry farming, bee¬ 
keeping, etc. 

The increase in wdreat jii-oduction is therefore a net gain, repre¬ 
senting the balance between the encroachments of rotation farm¬ 
ing from the east on the one hand, and the breaking of virgin 
soils taken over from the west and north on the other. Although 
wheat is now the main crop in the country, it is equalled in 
average by the combined acreages of oats, barley and rye, 
which shows that in Canada farming and wheat produc¬ 
tion are by no means synonymous terms. About half the 
total value of all the farm products of the country is represented 
by field crops, fhe remaining half being made up, in order of 
importance, of live stock, milk, butter, together with cheese and 
cream, eggs, vegetables, fruit, maple sugar and syrup, wool and 
honey. The high percentage of field crops is mainly accounted 
for by the enormous quantities of wheat grown for export, the 
record being reached in 1923, wdien more than 400 million 
bushels were produced. 

These figures give a fair indication of the powerful influence 
which the West exerts in the general scheme of the agriculture 
of the country, though, as might be expected, the older eastern 
provinces, Quebec and Ontario, easily hold the lead in the matter 
of horses, pigs, meat products, eggs, butter and similar commo- 
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•dities, a good deal of 'which helps to satisfy the ever-growing 
demands of the more populous United States. 

G-rowth of Population.—It is interesting to note that, 
■whereas both the urban and the rural j)opulation of the "W est 
has risen by leaps and bounds, it is only the urban population 
■which has increased in the east of late years. It is not difficult: 
to 8.ssign as a reason for this, that, apart from the steady flow 
■of immigrants to the West, the farmers of eastern Canada are 
moving on to the prairies to take up eorn-gro'vdng, as is evidenced 
hy a comparison of the figures for cattle, which have hardly 
increased at all in either east or ■west during the same period. 

The population of Canada is essentially fluid, and this applies 
not only to the Dominion but to the whole North American 
continent. A great deal is heard about the loss of poj)nlation 
owing to the drifting do'wn into the United States of many who 
hope in this way to improve their lot, but not so much is heard 
of the counter movement from south to north, which is a very 
real factor in the situation, and is due to some extent to the 
advantages which the farmer of the Canadian West has over liis 
more southern neighbour. Briefly, these advantages are that the 
Canadian prairies give a higher yield of better quality wdieat 
than the United States, while land values, rents and interest 
burdens are lower, and freight rates are less. When, in addition, 
it is remembered that only about one-tenth of the cultivable area 
has as yet been brought under the plough, it is undoubtedly true 
that Canada offers great opportunities to anyone of spirit and 
enterprise, ■who is j)rej)ared to take a share in developing those 
vast resources. 

To become a prairie farmer it is by no means necessary to 
■embark cn an extensive holding. The Dominion lands, from 
which the demand for new farms is largely met. comprise some 
loO million acres of potential farm lands, and these are divided 
into sections of 640 acres each. A quarter-section, of 160 acres, 
forms the unit wliieh is granted to settlers by the Department 
the Interior, and thus we find that the average holding is iust 
over 150 acres, and only 18 per cent, of the farms in the country 
are more than 200 acres in extent. 

The Eastern Provinces and British Columbia.—The agricnl- 
fure of the eastern provinces approximates more nearly to Euro¬ 
pean methods than to those of the prairie provinces. Potatoes, 
poultry, dairying and stock raising are the chief concerns of 
Pi-ince Edward Island; fruit growing of Nova Scotia; and stock 
raising, dairying and poultry of New Brunswick. Practically 
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every form of mixed farming is to be found in Quebec, whilst the 
backbone of Ontario is the dairy industry, although stock raising, 
tobacco growing, sugar beet and flax all receive due attention. 
jMention should also be made of the wonderfully fertile Niagara 
belt, with its complete service of electric trains, where some of 
the choicest fruit in the world is grown. 

Jn British Columbia, a real home from home for the British 
settler, the chief agricultural interest is centred upon fruit, with 
poultry, butter and cheese, hops, lioney, vegetables, flowering 
bulbs, goats and rabbits as additional flourishing industries. 

The West: notations versus Oontinuous Cropping.—As far 
as the West is concerned, a difl’erent set of factors is met, but 
even (here it is rapidly coming to be realised that the intiodue- 
tion of rotations is the only way of getting a steady profit from 
the land. Tt i.= found already that continuous cropping with 
wheat, with just sufficient bare fallow to combat the deficiency 
of moisture, is yielding to some such rotation as wheat, wheat, 
barley or oats, seeds (first year for hay, second year for pasture), 
and then wheat again, whilst hoed crops are now by no means 
unknown on the praiiies. 

Generally speaking, however, the continuous growing of grain 
has not progressed so far as to reduce the yields seriously, though 
experiments have shown that a rotation of two years of wheat 
followed hy one year of fallow has resulted in a decrease in some 
prairie soils of 3i) per cent, of the nitrogen in 20 years. 

The controlling' elements arc still such matters as rainfall, 
weeds and pests, and, as has been indicated, the one stand-by of 
the farmer in his endeavonr to increase the soil moisture has been 
tlie summer fallows This, however, is by no means a desirable 
method as it undoubtedly leads to the destruction of the valuahke 
soil fibre, and allows drifting and lo.-s of surface soil. It i^ 
disappointing to find in the morning that some of the best of 
your farm has blown on to your neighbour’s bolding. More¬ 
over, the fallow may lead to a loss of nitrogen and organic matter 
in many cases greater than the normal amount taken out by a 
crop. In fact, it counteracts the one great advantage of the long 
and severe wintei", which locks up the nitrogen supply in the 
autumn and only liberates it in spring and summer, when there 
should he a crop of some sort to make use of it. 

There is yet another way of combating the evil effects of 
drought, and that is by irrigation, and alreadv a great trad 
of land, three-quarters the size of Wales, is being lucrativelv 
farmed in Alberta under the Canadian Pacific Pmilway Bassano 
Dam irrigation scheme. 
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A Labour Difficulty. —-There^ is one problem of the West which, 
at present defies solution, and it is an important one. Any 
system of farming, whose sole aim is to produce a single cereal 
crop which only comes to maturity once in the course of a year, 
must in the nature of things give rise to a very fluctuating 
demand for labour. From the beginning of harvest until the 
thrashed grain has been delivered to the local elevator, or put 
on rail, the labour which is available locally is swept ofi its feet. 
In order to cope with the volume of work, encouragement is given 
to the temporary migration from the eastern provinces and from 
the United States of about 2-5,000 harvesters each year, and in 
1923 this number was supplemented by 12,000 men brought over 
from tlie British Isles. At the end of the season, when the farm 
work practically closes down for 5 or 6 months, the farmers have 
no choice but to turn away most of these extra hands. It is 
impossible to see that they could act otherwise under the circum¬ 
stances, but this does not obscure the fact that it is an economic 
w^eakness in the business of wheat production as at present 
organised. 

Live Stock. —What would bring the prairies undoubted benefit 
would be plenty of manure, and manure pre-supposes live stock, 
and live stock means labour, but the difficulty about live stock is 
that hitherto it has had to be housed in winter. It is hard to 
imagine a farmer housing his ewe flock for six months at a time, 
but lhat is w'hat happens out tliere, with the result that most 
farmers do not bother with a ewe flock at all. Ontario and Quebec 
each carry more sheep than all the other pi’ovinces added 
together. Eeeently, however, in the east and as far west as the 
Red -River basin about Winnipeg, the experiment has been siie- 
eessfully tried of letting cattle run loose in the bush with rough 
shelters to prevent their falling victims to the snow squalls. In 
addition the Department of Agi'iculture have set on foot serious 
expeiiments in crossing the domestic breeds of cattle with the 
bison in an endeavour to evolve a breed which shall combine the 
utility points of the former with the hardiness of the latter. Of 
the domestic breeds there are something like fifty in the 
Dominion, but education has had the salutary effect of bringing 
some few of the better breeds well to the front. As far as dairy¬ 
ing is concerned, Ayrshires and Holsteins appear to be the most 
popular breeds at present. 

As regards winter keep, roots are hardly grown at all. 
Silage, usually of maize or sunflower, is the staple fodder in 
winter, and of this and of good hay there need be no shortage. 
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At pi’esent the farmer usually yields to the temptation to grow 
wheat, and nothing else, but this is changing, as may be judged 
from the fact that the prairie provinces, besides providing for 
their own internal needs in the matter of dairy produce, are 
now actually exporting cheese and butter in increasing quantities. 

Wheat Improvement.—As regards the improvement of the 
wheat plant itself much remains to be done. The period of the 
year during which vegetable growth is possible is much shorter 
than in some other temperate climates, so that the farmer is 
engaged throughout the summer in a race against time. 
Especially is this so for the prairie farmer, who relies so much 
on a single crop, and who is handicapped by the freezing of the 
great lakes and the resulting di£6.culties of transport. The 
energies of the plant breeder have been largely bent in the- 
direction of discovering earlv-matui'ing varieties. 

The answer to the fundamental question, “ Can wheat be 
grown in the West at all? ” was found in 1840 after some devas¬ 
tating experiences, in a chance packet of wheat from Scotland, 
from which sprang the famous Eed Fife, which was destined 
to cover the whole of the West. This saved the situation and left 
no doubt that tl'e setllers could provide for their own sustenance, 
but an earlier maturing variety was still required, especially for 
export purposes. In 1903 Dr. Charles Saunders planted an 
experimental plot at the Dominion Experimental Farm at Ottaw^a 
with a haphazard cross betw'een Eed Fife and Hard Eed Calcutta, 
and from this plot has sprung the Marquis wheat, which matures 
earlier, and yields better than Eed Fife, and which has prac¬ 
tically displaced all other varieties. In 1923, 500 million bushels 
ot Mai-quis, all of which originated from a single seed on 
Dr. Saunder’s plot, were raised on the Xorth Ameiican continent. 

This is a large figure, bxit even so the average yield of wheat 
in Canada stands in the neicrhbourhood of 17 bushels to the acre, 
as compared with 31 in this country. This is to be explained in 
part by a climate which only allows of spring-sown wheat. It 
is true that winter wheat can be grown in some localities, but the 
acreage devoted to it only represents two-fifths of 1 per cent, 
of the w'hole wheat acreage. Even so there is no doubt that the 
spring wheat yields can and will be increased in the future, as 
they have been in the past, and in this connection it will be 
interesting to follow the career of the Eeward wheat, wh’ch has 
just been derived from Marquis at the Dominion Farm, and 
which gives every promise of being a distinct improvement on it. 

Other difficulties connected with wheat-growing arise from 
drying wnnds, early autumnal frosts, hailstorms and particularly 
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from tlie depredations of the black stem rust, a disease which 
mercifully is unknown in this country, but which causes incal¬ 
culable losses in the West. Could the scientists evolve -a strain 
immune to this pest, as they have hopes of doing, the yield of the 
prairies would be vastly increased without further expense. 

Machinery.—As far as machinery is concerned, it is prob¬ 
able that no sweeping improvement is to be expected, at any rate, 
in the near future. Canadian thrashing drums can sometimes 
cope with 2,000 bushels a day, which is a fair indication of the 
general efficiency that has been reached on the farm, when con¬ 
trasted with a normal of some 400 bushels in this country; 
whilst at Montreal, the foremost grain port of the world (heating 
.Mew York by 40 million bushels in 1923), a new elevator is in 
course of erection, into which it will be possible to unload two 
lake boats at once, each at the rate of 80,000 bushels an hour. 
Maehinerj’ capable of such performances would hardly seem to 
require much improvement. 

-^n advance which is still sometimes advocated is that the 
Canadian farmer should adopt the harvesting ma,chine, known 
as the stripper, which is used to such good effect in Australia 
and the Argentine, where only the heads of the wheat are cut 
off, and much stooking and lifting is avoided by the same machine 
thrashing the grain as it goes along. Such a machine, however, 
is out of the question for use in Canada, though large numbers 
are made there for export, owing to there being too much 
humidity in the atmosphere to allow the bagging of the gi’ain 
Tuitil it has been dried to some extent in the field. 

In the matter of agricultural machinery, Canada, as a new 
coontrj. has been the pioneer, and any future improvements in 
her methods are not likely to he introduced from other countries, 
but will be evolved within her own borders. 

Marketing.—At present practically all the wheat for export 
finds its way out of the country by means of the Great Lakes 
and the River St. Lawrence, and this route is closed in winter 
by ice. With the opening of the already partly constructed rail¬ 
way line to Port Nelson on the shores of Hudson Bay, whereby 
the route to Liverpool will be shortened by almost 1,000 miles, 
the congestion will he relieved to some extent, but this route also 
will be closed by ice in winter. Hence it is not unlikely that 
considerable competition will result from the development of 
Vancouver as a grain exporting centre. The completion of the 
Panama Canal has brought this seaport within reach of the 
harbours of the Old World, and her waters ha\^e the advantage 
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of being open all the rear round. One of the most striking 
things to be seen at Vancouver is the loading of ships with 
cargo (though not, of course, with wheat's for direct sailing to 
Toronto. Already some 30 million bushels of wheat are shipped 
to Europe from the western port in the course of a year, and 
great preparations are in hand for increasing this trade, 

The eastern harbours are fully alive to this new development, 
and are launr-hing schemes for the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence, with a view eventually to making the lake-head 
ports available for ocean-going traffic, and thus eliminating the 
transhipment uhich at present has to take place at Montreal. 

All these improvements will be much to the advantage of the 
prairie farmer, and in addition there are many other factors 
contributing to the betterment of his position. Among them 
reference may be made to the recent development of co-operative 
machinery for marketing farm products, a development which 
has been ably fostered by the Co-operation and Markets Branches 
of the Provincial Departments of Agidculture. The Canadian 
Wool-Growers’ Co-operative Association has already been in 
existence for some three or four years, and the more recent 
co-operative elevator companies are now doing their part in 
enabling farmeis to dictate tbe manner in w'hich their grain is to 
l)e liandled. Schemes for appljdng the same principles to dairy 
and other produce are meeting with success, and the one out¬ 
standing purpo'^e underlying all these undertakings is to main¬ 
tain the true spiiit of co-operation, and to preclude the man with 
a mere financial interest from obtaining any hold on the 
business. 

Agricultural Education,—Although the control of agricul¬ 
tural education is largely in the hands of the Provincial 
Goveinments, the provinces benefit by libeial grants from the 
Dominion Government for tliis purpose. For the last ten years 
and more about £200,000 a year has been distributed from 
Ottawa to this end, and we find great colleges and schools up and 
down the country, whose duty it is to teach the science of 
agriculture. The oldest of these was founded in Quebec in 
1859, and there are now' several others, of wdiich that at Guelph, 
Ontario, including some 700 acres of land, is perhaps the best 
known. 

Although the primary function of the agricultural colleges 
is to give training in the theory and practice of farming, pro¬ 
vision is also made for conducting experimental work, and for 
publishing the results of such wmrk. 
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The activities of the various institutions in this direction are 
.supplemented by those of the Extension and Publicity Division 
of the Dominion Experimental Farms system, which, in addition 
to the printing and distributing of the records of experiments by 
pamphlets and through the Press, provides Illustration Stations 
to the number of nearly a hundred in different parts of the 
country. These are to be found on the land of representative 
farmers, who undertake to work according to instructions received 
from Ottawa, -which are based on the results of the work of the 
experimental farms. 

As far as the teaching side is concerned, great stress w'as at 
first laid upon the practical work carried out by the students, 
but opinion has veered round to such a degree that practically no 
outdoor work is now perfoiuned by them at the colleges, which 
are not regarded as being suitable for this class of instruction. 
Instead, the students are sent to commercial farms, where they 
work during the vacations, which are arranged to cover the best 
part of the year from this point of view. The colleges are in 
most cases attached to Provincial Universities, so that the college 
staffs can confine their activities to technical subjects, leaving the 
University to deal with the fundamental sciences, literature, 
sociology, and so forth. 

A two-years’ course at a college leads to a diploma, and a 
further two years to the degree of Bachelor of the Science of 
.4griculture fB.S.A.). At the schools a two-years’ course is 
provided. Short courses are held in such subjects as dairy¬ 
ing, seed and cattle judging, bee-keeping, fruit-growing, domestic 
science, etc. No college would be considered complete, which 
did not possess a cattle-judging arena, where the students sit 
round on raised benches, wTiilst cattle are exhibited in the ring 
by the instructors. 

Even the Elementary Schools are w^ell equipped to give an 
initial impetus to the study of agricultui’e by means of nature 
study classes and by school gardening, the teachers attending 
special courses at the colleges to prepare them for such wmrk. 

In addition to the experimental studies performed by the 
colleges, similar work is also undertaken by the 23 experimental 
farms and stations scattered throughout the country. These 
are all branches of the Dominion Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
.and are supervised from there by the director of experimental 
farms. 

In spite of this generous provision for agricultural education, 
the scheme has not escaped'several adverse criticisms. Sir John 
Bussell has ix>inted out that agricultural science in Canada is 
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cliaractei’istically direct in its methods, and tends to leave the 
fundamental problems somewhat in the background. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that the work is almost all under the 
cozitrol of the Legislature, from whose point of view the direct 
attack is the most impressive The defect is partly counter- 
})alanced by the obvious advantages of centralisation, one such 
advantage being the provision against unnecessary duplication, 
a fault, which, in the opinion of some exports, is retarding agri¬ 
cultural progress all ever the world. the practical value of 

some of their experimental work, it \voald be hard to beat the 
record of the college at Guelph, in that the increased yields of 
barley, oats and winter wheat in Ontario, which are directly 
traceable to the woiic of that college, amount, at average market 
prices, to over 30 times as much as the net expenditure of the 
college since its foundation. 

As far as the teaching is concerned, the colleges have been 
also ci’iticised on the ground that they have failed to train men 
to be farmers, and thus to maintain a rural population. This 
is a very sweeping statement, ail’d facts with which to meet it 
are hard to find, owdng to that fluidity of the population to which 
reference has already been made, but it has been found that 
.54 per cent, of the past students of the Guelph College are now 
farming. 

In conclusion, in Canada to-day we see a flourishing country, 
whose people have their eyes, wide open to the almost limitless 
possibilities which lie before them, and whose purpose it is to 
be ready on all occasions to seize immediately every oppoi'tunity 
which offers of keeping pace with progress throughout the world. 
^ m ^ ^ 

AGRICULTURAL COSTINGS IN 
SWITZERLAND AND DENMARK. 

A. G. Huston, D.Bc., 

Defartment of Agriculture, Leeds University. 

II.—DENMARK. 

Similar work has been caiiied out in Denmark by 
Dr. Larsen since 1917, and the statistical data collected by 
him from the carefully kept accounts of more than 400 holdings 
of varying size have brought out the strong and weak points of 
the small holding system in a remarkable manner. It is only 
after carefully studying trustworthy data of this description that 
one can finally decide how far we, in England, should be justi¬ 
fied in following the example of the Danes and adopting a policy 
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which involves the breaking tip of the large estates. If such 
a policy is adoxDted, and the tendency certainlj^ points that way^ 
what size of holding is likely to give the best results for the 
nation as a whole and the individual farmer concerned? 

If a time comes wdien we must, as far as possible, be self- 
supporting as far as our food supply is concerned, it is un¬ 
doubtedly the small holding which is wanted. Dr. Larsen's 
figures answer that point conclusively. 


TABLE IV. 

Variation of Gross Output with Size of Farm. Average of 

Besuits, 1917 to 1923. 

Gross output ill 
pounds per acre. 


Size of Farnu 


Under 25 acres 
From 25 to 50 acres 

75 ,, 100 ,, 

,, 100 ,, 250 ,, 

Over 250 acres 

Is the time coming when we ma, 


£ s. 
20 1 
15 4 
15 :3 
13 IS 
12 S 
12 4 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


y lose our industrial supremacy^ 
when the industries in the towns can no longer absorb our 
surplus population, and the question of emiiloyment of labour 
be one of the planks upon which a national agricultural policy 
will be built? The figures of Dr. Larsen will show that it is 
the small holding which, unit for unit, is socially in this respect 
the best. 


TABLE V. 


Size of Holding. 

Under 25 aci’es 
25 to 50 ,, 

50 , 5 , 75 ,, 

75 5, 100 ,, 

100,, 250 ,, 

Over 250 ,, 


'Wages paid 
per acre. 


£ 

8 


s. 

12 

15 

10 

2 

2 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


jSTo. of men 
employed 
l)Gr 100 acres, 

Ho, 

11,3 
7.8 
7.0 
6.5 
5.4 
5.4 


The individual farmer, however, will want to look at the 
matter from the personal point of view; the economic side rather 
than the social aspect of the matter will appeal to him. He has 
entered the business of farming as a business man, with him 
farming is a means to livelihood; he wants to pay high wages 
for his men; he wants to give employment to as many men as 
possible, but he must make a living, and it is here on the 
economic side that the figures of Dr. Larsen are so instructive, 
for they certainly do not reveal so eonchisively the fact that the^ 
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small holding of approximately 20 acres, so common in Denmark, 
is the most economic unit. It is handicapped by high capitalisa¬ 
tion, particularly in the form of non-productive capital; by high 
working costs, by the uneconomic employment of labour, both 
man and horse, to such an extent as almost, if not quite, to 
overbalance the social advantages it enjoys. 


TABLE VI. 

Capital Invested per Acre. 


Si'o ot Holdings. 

1 Laud 


Buildings. 

W orking 
Capital. 

Total 

Capital. 


1 ^ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£> 

s* 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Undbi 2.1 acres 

16 

10 

0 

IS 

S 

0 

20 

12 

0 

55 

10 

0 

25- 50 acres 

... 17 

5 

0 

13 

5 

0 

15) 

8 

0 

45 

IS 

0 

50- 75 acres 

.. 19 

O 

0 

12 

4 

0 

11 

15 

0 

46 

2 

0 

75-100 acres 

IS 

IS 

0 

11 

IS 

0 

13 

S 

0 

44 

1 

0 

100-250 acres 

.. 18 

10 

0 

9 

IS 

0 

11 

10 

0 

39 

IS 

0 

Over 250 acres 

.. 19 

s 

0 

10 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

39 

17 

0 


When once the land has been acquired, buildings must be 
erected, and working capital found, before that land can be 
efficiently farmed. A glance at the table above will show that 
in the case of the small holding under 25 acres the total capital 
invested in the farm is approximately three and a half times the 
value of the land, and in the ease of the holding of 250 acres 
roughly ticice the value of the land. 

It is unfortunate, too, that on small holdings such a large pro¬ 
portion of the capital is made up of non-productive capital in 
the form of buildings, implements and other dead stock, which 
are not likely to be put into circulation. 


TABLE VII. 
Nature of Capital. 


Si/" of 



Capital pel 

acie. 




Percentage of 
capital ill uou- 
productive or 
nrm-liqiiid form. 

HuLlings. 

jST oii- 

pioductive. 

Productive. 

Total, 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Under 25 acres 

23 2 

0 

32 

8 

0 

55 

10 

0 

42 

25- 50 ,, 

15 12 

0 

30 

6 

0 

45 

IS 

0 

34 

50- 75 ,, , 

15 4 

0 

30 

IS 

0 

46 

2 

0 , 

33 

75-100 ,, i 

14 10 

0 

29 

14 

0 

44 

4 

0 

33 

100-250 „ , 

12 0 

0 

27 

18 

0 

39 

18 

® 1 

30 

Over-250 „ 

12 10 

0 

27 

7 

0 

39 

17 

0 

1 

1 

31 


From the individual economic standpoint it is not so much 
the gross output that matters as the net; it is not the sales off 
the farm, its production or productivity that stands out as pre- 

R 
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eminently important, but the margin between the production 
costs and irriees realised on sale. 


TABLE VIII. 
Danish Results. 


Size of 
Holdings. 

^ Capital 
invested 

1 per acre. 

Output 

per 

acre. 

Cost of 
upkeep 
per acre. 

Het 
btilance 
per acre. 

IS[ onnal 
interest 
on 

cajiital 

invested. 

£ s. d. 

i £ s. d. 

1 £ s. d. 

1 £ s. d. 

1 £ s. d.| 


jjaliiiioo 
pc‘i‘ aei'c 
after 
allowing 
fur liuruial 
interest on 
(*apital. 


s. (1. 


Under 25 acres 

55 

10 

0 I 

20 

1 

0 

25-50 acres 

45 

IS 

0 1 

15 

4 

0 

50-75 acres 

j 46 

2 

0 : 

: 15 

3 

0 

75-100 acres 

1 44 

4 

0 

1 13 

18 

0 

100-250 acres 

39 

IS 

0 

1 12 

8 

0 

Over 250 acres 

39 

17 

0 

1 12 

4 

0 


17 10 0 
11 16 0 
11 10 0 
10 4 0 

9 5 0 

9 4 0 


2 11 0 
S 8 0 

8 18 0 
3 14 0 

3 3 0 

3 0 0 


2 15 
2 5 
2 6 
2 4 
2 0 
2 0 


0—0 4 

0 13 

0 17 

0 1 10 

0 13 

0 10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In this respect there is, on broad general lines, an almost 
uniform agreement between the results obtained by Dr. Larsen 
in Denmark, Dr. Laur in Switzerland, and those which we have 
obtained from a more detailed study of a smaller number of 
farms in Yorkshire. In none of these cases is the small umding 
of SO acres which is so common on the Continent found to be 
the most economic unit. After allowing for normal interest on 
the capital invested in the holding, and charging the labour of 
the small holder himself, at the normal rate paid to the hired 
man, there has been during the last seven years, an annual 
yearly deficit of 4s. per acre on the small holdings under 
25 acres. The efficiency of the holding increased with its size 
up to a maximum which was reached on farms of between 75 and 
100 acres, on which a surplus of 30s. per acre was obtained and 
then fell off steadily as the holding increased, the surplus on 
farms of over 250 acres being approximately ^1 per acre. 

The records of Dr. Laur show that if a man be placed on a 
holding of under 12|- acres, he w'oidd be £2 3s. Od. an acre, 
or roughly 10s. a week better off were he employed as a hired 
man on a larger farm and were the money which he has sunk 
in his holding invested in Corporation or other Trustee Stock. 

The records of Dr. Larsen show that if a man be placed on a 
holding of just under 25 acres, he w'ould be 4s. an acre, £5 a 
year, or roughly 2s. a week, better off were he to hire himself 
out on a larger farm and invest his money again in Trustee 
Stock instead of in his holding. There are undoubtedly many 
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men so constituted that they would prefer to work for them¬ 
selves, as their own masters, and order their own lives in their 
own way, rather than place themselves at the beck and call of 
another man, even if by so doing they were sacrificing faomc- 
thing; and undoubtedly this spirit of independence is a thing to 
be eiiCMtruged and fostered. 

A study of Dr. Larsen’s figures shows that in Denmark, as in 
England, the small holder relies almost entirely upon the sales 
of produce of animal husbandry for his revenue. 


TABLE IX. 

Disposal of Produce Marketed. 


Size of 
Floldiiigs. 

1 




Sales 

per acie. 



Total. 

Plant 
prcxhii ts. 

1 i^roduette of 

1 animal 

1 husbandrv. 

Otlier sales. 


£ 

s. 

d- 

£ 

s. d. 

C 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

Under *25 adres 

0 

IS 

2 

15 

5 10 

1 

9 6 

17 

10 

6 

25- 50 ,, 

1 

1 

0 

10 

5 10 

0 

11 S 

n 

19 

'j 

50- 75 

1 

18 

;> 

9 

14 S 

0 

12 0 

12 

1 

11 

75-100 ,, 

1 

IS 

5 

S 

12 10 

0 

11 1 

11 

2 

4 

100-250 ,, 


0 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

9 10 

9 

4 

10 

Over 200 

4 

S 

7 

4 

14 9 

0 

12 1 

I 9 

15 

S 


Evidently he manages his grass land better, and his arable 
land, particularly the area under corn, worse than his brother 
on a large holding, as can be seen from the following records 
e.xtracted from Dr. Larsen's figures. 


TABLE X. 




Yield of 

Food Units of <lrass 



CIrain per 

and Forage Crops 



Acre. 

per Acre. 



C\\ t. 


U lider 

25 acres . . 

10.2 

1,080 

25 to 

50 acres 

10.8 

905 

50 to 

75 acres 

19 5 

978 

75 to 100 acres 

20,2 

840 

100 to 

250 acres 

20.4 

830 

Over ! 

250 acres 

21.0 

800 


The skill of the small holder in the management of stock, the 
value of the individual attention which he is able to give to 
them—points which we have noticed in our own records on the 
farms which are being costed through the Leeds LTniversity 
Department in Yorkshire—are brought out by a study of Dr. 
Larsen’s figures, as are also the handicaps that the small holder 
has to suffer in the overstocking of horses and the uneconomical 
use that can be made of -the horse labour on holdings that are 
too small. 

B 2 
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The following extract taken from a report sent off on 
December, 1924, to L.C.A., a small holder farming 48 acres in 
the Doncaster area, may in this respect be of interest:— 

In many ways the holding at - is handicapped in the 

same way as are the small holdings in Denmark and Switzer¬ 
land. Possibly one of the most striking cases is the way in 
which it is heavily overstocked with horses, with the consequence 
that suffiLcient work caimot be found for them to keep them really 
busy on the farm. The following comparison of the efficiency 

of the horse labour on Mr. -’s farm and on the 54 farms 

already referred to is certainly instructive. 


TABLE XI. 

Average of 54 


L. O. A. farms. 

A'o. of working horses kept per 100 acres ... 10 2.9 

No. of working days per horse per year ... 54 14S 

No. of working horses kept per 100 acres of 

arable land... ... ... ... ... 14.3 5.7 

Cost of horse labour i>er working day .. 10s. 4s. lOd. 


Cost of upkeep) per horse per year ... ... £20 15s. lid. £35 15s. 4d. 

In Denmark the reallj^ small holding of under 25 acres is 
nearly four times as heavily stocked with horses as is the large 
holding (for that country) of over 250 acres. The influence of 
the individual attention which can be given on the small holding 
is seen from the fact that on these holdings the food consumption 
and the total cost of upkeep have been reduced by nearly one- 
half. The fact that the horses on the small holdings cannot be 
kept busy is seen when it is realised that on the smallest 
holdings thej^ w-orked for 94 days per head per year and on the 
largest for 212. 

The skill in management of these men is showm by the fact 
that in spite of the small number of days the horses were 
working, the cost of horse labour was only eightpenee per 
working day more than on the largest holdings which could 
keep horses busy. 

The value of the individual attention that is given to stock by 
the small holder is seen from a study of Dr. Larsen’s records 
of poultiy and pigs (Tables XII and XIII). From these it wall be 
seen that the small holder stocks his land heavily with birds 
(on the holding of under 25 acres possibly too heavily), watches 
his feeding remarkably closely, with a saving of 3s. per head, as 
compared to those on the holdings of over 250 acres, where the 
birds would be most probably looked after by hired labour; 
while the largest profits per bird and per pig were made on 
holdings in the one case just under and in the other just over 
50 acres. 
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IRIS DISEASES. 

A. H. Hoabe. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The group of Irises known as Bearded or Flag Irises, especially 
the section classed as Pogoniris Irises, which includes all the 
newer garden hybrids, are particularly liable to two forms of 
disease wdiieli, under certain conditions, may cause serious 
damage. These are “ leaf-spot ” or “ leaf-blotch ” and 
“ rhizome rot,” the one attacking the foliage and the other the 
thick, fleshy rootstocks, or rhizomes of the plants. In each case, 
whenever the attack is severe, complete destruction is effected. 
In addition to these two diseases a leaf-rust occasionally occurs. 

Cultural N'ote.—Careful obseiwations have led to the con¬ 
clusion that the conditions under which the plants are grown 
together with the cultural practice, are factors influencing con¬ 
siderably their susceptibility to attacks by disease. It appears to 
be appropriate, therefore, to state briefly the methods of cultiva¬ 
tion which experience has shown to yield the best results. 

Situation.—Formerly it was thought by most p>eople that 
the Genus Iris was a race of moisture-loving plants. However 
true that may be of such groups as the Japanese Irises (I. 
Efempfiri) and the English Irises (I. Xiphiodes), it is certainly 
not so as regards the bearded group. 

All members of this group should be planted in a situation 
where, particularly as regards the latter part of the year, the 
maximum amount of sunshine is obtained, and where, also, there 
is least risk of permanent soil wetness or stagnation of any kind 
inducing acidity or sourness. For preference, the site should be 
a sloping bank or terrace, where efi&oient natural drainage 
is obtained. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that perfect 
drainage is of paramount importance, and in its absence sound 
growth and ripening of the rhizomes is impossible. 

Soils.—With the possible exception of pure peat, most soils 
will grow the bearded irises, provided that where lime is naturally 
absent it is applied freely. Hence it is that ideal soils are found 
in the chalky loams. Clay loams, too, given good dressings of 
lime or chalk, will produce equally vigorous plants. 

As regards cultivation, the most essential points are to see that 
the plants are taken up and replanted frequently—at least every 
three years—and to plant on deeply-worked soil. In planting it *3 
important to keep the rhizomes as near the surface as possible, 
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so that their upper portions may be exposed to sun and air. Fresh 
manure should not be used on any account, and the importance ot 
lime must be borne in mind constantly. 

Experience shows that the best time to replant irises is 
immediately after the flowering season, and not, as is commonly 
believed, in the autumn or early spring. When the plants are 
to be brought in, or in other circumstances necessitating theii 
partial drying off. it is advisable to defer planting till a month or 
so later. 

Leaf-Spot or Leaf Blotch.—This disease was first noticed in, 
tin's country in 1893. It usually becomes evident about the time 
of flowering, and spreads most rapidly during damp weather. In 
the early stages of attack, faint yellomsh-brown spots appear on 
the leaves which become rapidly darker and more pronounced, so 
that in a very short time a clearly defined ai*ea of dead leaf tissue 
is distinguishable. These areas, when examined with a hand 
lens, will be found to bear minute black fruiting threads or 
conidiophores of a fungus, and on them multitudes of spores are 
produced, which are easily distributed by the wind and infect 
fresh leaves. 

The disease spreads very rapidly, and the entire leaf blade 
soon becomes covered with spots which, spreading irregularly, 
merge into each other, and in consequence the leaf collapses and 
dies. If this continues unchecked, the whole of the foliage 
ceases to be of any material use to the plants, and they are as a 
result weakened considerably, apart from any question of general 
unsightliness of tlie attacked foliage. 

The fungus is easily recognised by microscopical examination, 
owing to the characteristic appearance of its spores. They are 
elongated with rounded ends, and are divided by cross walls inttf 
two, three or more cells, each of which is capable on germination 
of sending out a germ tube which enters the iris leaf usually 
through a stoma. The surface of the spore is finely echinulate or 
spiny. 

These spores are produced abundantly, especially in the 
summer and autumn, and are responsible for the spread of the 
disease. In mild climates they may also be produced during the 
winter, hut only in small numliers. The fungus passes the winter 
in the form of mycelium or spawn in the old infected leaves, and 
in spring spoi'es are again produced and distributed. 

Eeeent investigations in Wisconsin, U.S.A., have shown that 
the fungus also produces in spring, on the old dead leaves, a 
perfect form of fructification. This consists of flask-shaped 
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stmctiires (periihecia) eontaining sacs (asci) in each of which’ 
eight spores (ascospores) ai*e developed. In some seasons, how¬ 
ever, the periihecia remain barren, and they therefore cannot be 
absolutely essential for the continued existence of the fungus. 

On account of the develoisment of these peri.theeia it is now 
possible to name and classify the fungus more certainly. In the 
eonidial or summer spore stage it was long known as Hetero- 
sporium gracile Sacc. It has now been shown on the grounds 
of priority and systematic nomenclature that it should in future 
bear the name Didymellina iridis (Desm.) v. Hoh. These 
changes in nomenclature are apt to be somewhat confusing, hut 
they appear to be inevitable as systematic mycological knowledge 
evolTOs. The practical man need scarcely concern himself with 
them, bnt specialists will find full details of nomenclature and 
synonomy of this fungus discussed in papers by J. K. Eams- 
bottom (Jour. Roy. Hort. 8oc., Vol. XL, iii, April, 1915, p. 481) 
and W. B. Tisdale (^Phytopathology, Vol. X, 1920, p. 148) 
respectively. 

Control Measures. —This leaf spot or blotch is not a disease 
that can be got rid of by direct attack. Sprajung has been 
attempted but has not given satisfactory results, doubtless partly 
because it is almost impossible to wet the glaucous, waxy foliage 
with a spray-fluid. Two points in particular have to be borne 
in mind. In the first place those plants are most prone to 
attack which are in an unhealthy condition owung to- unfavour¬ 
able soil and cultural conditions. Lack of Hme is one of the 
commonest sources of want of vigour, and the application of 
phosphates has also proved to be beneficial. Superphosphate 
may be applied evenly and thinly in spring at the rate of from 
two to three oiinees per square yard and worked into the soil. 
Basic slag, which supplies both lime and phosphate, may also 
he used similarly and in somewhat larger quantities. 

The second point is that the parasitic fungus over-winters in 
the old affected leaves, and these alone are the means by which 
the disease is perpetuated. Careful and thorough removal and 
burning of the affected and dead leaves in the autumn has been 
proved, in the case of this disease, to be well worth while. At 
the same time, the ground should be dressed with slaked lime 
at the rate of about 2 lb. to the square yard. This should be 
worked in at once and removal of the plants is not necessary. 
This hygienic treatment of removing, the sources of infection, 
combined with stimulation with.lime, .will result in .the production 
of dean foliage in the spring, which will remain in this con¬ 
dition through the season. 
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Ithizome Hot. —Particularly in the case of soil? deficient in 
lime iris rhizomes frequently become attacked by a serious 
disease which takes the form of a soft pulpy rot of a most 
offensive nature. The first symptoms of its appearance are 
shown by the yellowing of a crown of leaves and their rapid 
collapse or by the falling over of a flower spike. Attacked 
rhizomes rapidly become a soft mass of decay, and unless this 
can be arrested the plants are destroyed. 

This disease has been known for a considerable time and 
occurs both in Europe and America. It is known that the rot 
is caused b 3 ’ bacteria, and it seems that under varjdng conditions 
somewhat differing types or species are concerned. Pseudomonas 
n-idis and Bacillus omnivorous are the names of two that have 
been described and studied in some detail, wPilst recently’' Dr. 
Paine isolated from diseased rhizome inateiial supplied by the 
Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory an organism belonging, like 
the second mentioned above, to the Bacillus carotovorus group. 
In all eases the result of attack is that the middle lamella which 
normally binds the cells of the tissues of the rhizome together, 
is dissolved, and a pulpj' more or less foetid smelling mass 
results. 

It is known that the disease is favoured by excessive wetness 
and also by shading, and such conditions should, therefore^ 
be avoided. When the disease has taken a thorough hold 
of the plants, cure is almost impossible. In such eases they 
should be dug up and their remains destroyed bj’’ fire in order 
to render the infectiA^e material innocuous. The soil should be 
dressed with quicklime and not used again for planting irises for 
a time. In cases of slight attack the diseased portions may be 
carefulh" cut away and the knife used for so doing kept sterilised 
by frequent dipping into a suitable disinfectant, such as a solu¬ 
tion of lysol. The trimmed rhizomes ma^^ then be dipped in 
a pink solution of permanganate of potash before replanting, 
the site having meanwhile been dressed with lime. 

It is imjDortant that healthy plants onh’ should be bought 
for planting, and upon the slightest sign of the disease being 
detected it is safest to dig up and destroy the affected plants, 
care being taken to remove and burn the surrounding soil. The 
site should then be dressed with fresh lime. Where a plant is 
only slightly attacked the diseased portion may be cut carefully 
away, and the healthj^ portion washed in a pink solution of 
potassium permanganate before it is replanted. 
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As in the ease of leaf spot it lias been found that where an 
eftbrt is made to promote sound, healthy growth by application 
of lime and superphosphate the risk of damage by rhizome rot 
is lesseiiexL The disease is most prevalent in wet seasons. 

Rust.—Another disease of irises is the leaf rust caused by the' 
fungus Piiccmia irklh. This disease does not single out any 
particular groiii^ for attack, and is occasionally found on wild 
species in this country as well as on the various garden hybrids. 

Small reddish or dark brown spots are scattered in more or 
less profusion over'the leaves. They are from J- in. to J in, long 
and about j-C. in. broad. They are usually surroimded by a 
paler coloured halo of diseased tissue. On the older spots 
greyish-brown blisters arise in the centre, Euptiire of the skin 
eventually occurs, and a bright brown powdery mass of spores is 
thus exposed. These are the so-called summer spores, and tlieii 
distribution results in the spread of infection and consequent 
development of new' spots. Later on in the season a second 
kind of spore pustule is produced, particularly towards the bases 
of the leaves. The spores i>rodueed here are two-celled and 
have very thick w'alls. They serve to carry the fungus over the 
winter and on germination in spring produce a third form of 
spore from wdiieh infection occurs anewu 

Further than the removal and burning of badly afieeted foliage 
no remedy is knowii for this rast, which, as a rule, is not of 
serious imi>ortaiice in gardens and nurseries. Beyond disfiguring 
the foliage, not much damage is done, since the plants are not 
seriously undermined in strength as is often the case wdth the 
leaf-spot disease described above. 

* * ^ ^ ^ 

THE CUCKOO. 

F. Hoavard Lakcum, F.L.S., F.Z.S,, F.E.S., 

Ministry of AgriciLlture and Fisheries, 

The advent of the cuckoo is probably one of the most eagerly 
anticipated events in Nature's calendar, and one realises with 
some surprise that, until comparatively recently, little was kno'wn 
of the life history of this most interesting bird. 

So far as British ornithology is concemed, the cuckoo is unique,, 
as it is the only species wdiieh maintains nO' nest of its own, 
but deposits its eggs in the nests of other small birds^ leaving with 
the unfortunate owners the responsibility of rearing its offspring. 
It is remarkable that small birds should willingly rear the young 
of a bird twice or thrice their own size, and one can imagine* 
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that the amount of labour entailed is colossal, especially with 
such a voracious feeder as a young cuckoo. 

Economically, the cuckoo is in the main a useful bird, as its 
food consists chiefly of insects and their larvae. It is one of the 
few birds that can comfortably digest such bristly propositions as 
the larva of the common tiger moth-—-the ’’ woolly bear ” so well 
known to children. It also eagerly devours the larvae of the 
magpie and bufl-tip moths, caterpillars that appear to be dis¬ 
tasteful to man^ birds. On the adverse side must be set the fact 
that it is responsible for the destruction of a number of the 
young of other insectivorous birds 

The cuckoo usually arrives in this eountiy dui’ing the second 
or third week in April, and leaves us in August or Se]otember. 
In the Home Counties, loth April is probably the average date of 
arrival. In the writer’s own district (North Kent), the bird has 
been firri seen or heard on that date during the last two years, 
while in 1922 h arrived on 14th April, and in 1921 on the 16th. 
This year, however, a specimen appeared on 11th April. There 
are, of course, records of the bird’s arrival during March, but 
such cases are exceptional. There is a good deal of evidence in 
support of the theory that the cuckoo is polyandrous, and during 
the breeding season females are frequently seen accompanied 
by tw'o or even three males. 

The majority of our female cuckoos comtnenee to lay about the 
second week in May. Eecords of eggs during the first week in 
May are not numerous, and in April are extremely rare. The 
egg discovered by the writer in Essex on 26th April, 1924. is 
possibly the earliest authentic record of an egg in this country 
(see British Birds, Vol. XVIII, pp. 56 and 57). Other early 
records are those of Mr. H. S. B. Goldsmith, Somerset, 
2Sth April, 1894 (Zoologist, 1894, p. 224), and Mr. A. W. 
Johnson. Berkshire, 29th April, 1912 (British Btrds, Vol. VI, 
p. 18). _There are also cases reported on 30th April, from Surrey 
(Mr. E. C. Selous), and Cheshire (Mr. E. S. Graves). 

In our country, the species most frequently used as fosterers 
are the Meadow Pipit and the Hedge-sparrow, but many other 
birds are victimised. The full list is a formidable one, and it is 
sufficient to mention such species as the Eedbreast, Tree Pipit, 
Pied Wagtail, Wren, Blackcap, Garden Warbler, Heed Warbler, 
Nightingale, Yellow Bunting, Peed Bunting and Whitethroat 
There are extraordinary records of cuckoos laying in the nests of 
such birds as the Eingdove and the Little Grebe, but as 
T\Tr. Erank Finn remarks, the birds responsible for these deposits 
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must have been acting on the priiieijjle of any port in a 
storm. ’ ’ 

The following is a summary of the cuckoos’ eggs or young 
found by the writer during the years 1920 to 1924. Most of the 
sjjeeies of fosterers mentioned may be regarded as common ones, 
hut cuckoos do not frequently use the nests of Reed Buntings, 
and Chaffiiielies’ nests but rarely. 


Hedge- 

Meadow 

Pied 

Redbreast 

Cliaffilich 

Garden 

White- 

Reed Total 

sparrow 

Pipit 

Wasrtail 



Warbler 

throat 

Bunting 

1920 

3 

1 

"l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 5 

1921 

4 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 1) 

1922 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 0 

1923 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 8 

1921 

5 

4 

— 

i 

1 

~ 

— 

~~ 11 
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The two eggs shown as having been found in 1928 in the nests 
of the Garden Warbler and Whitethroat are of particular interest, 
as they were found in nests situated within a hundred yards of 
each other, were identical in colour and marking, and were un¬ 
doubtedly laid by the same cuckoo. 

For many years ornithologists have been divided in opinion as 
to the method adopted by the cuckoo when depositing its egg in 
the nest of a fosterer. One side had it that the bird always laid 
its egg direct, i.c., while sitting on the nest. The other contended 
that the egg was first laid upon the ground, and afterwards 
I’emov^ed in the bird’s bill to the selected nest. After years of 
patient study, Mr. Edgar Chance has established that in the case 
of nests of the open type, such as that of the Meadow Pipit, the 
former method is adopted, and that his discoveries in such eases 
leave no doubt, will be admitted by all who hav^e seen his remark¬ 
able eineniatograph records. It appears equally certain, however, 
that in some instances the cuckoo is compelled by force of circum¬ 
stances to employ its bill. The wwiter has known several eases in 
which it would appear to have been impossible for the bird to have 
introduced its egg in any other way. There is, for example, a 
ease in Essex where a young cuckoo was found in the nest of a 
pied wagtail. The nest was built in a hole in a brick wall. The 
cavity in which the nest was situated was fairly roomy, but the 
entrance was eonsidei-ably less than two inches in diameter, and 
was about three inches in length. The surrounding brickwork 
had to be chipped away before the young cuckoo could be 
liberated. It is difficult to imagine how an adult cuckoo could 
bav'e entered this hole for the purpose of laying an egg, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the bird, after lavdng the egg else- 
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wliero, inserted it with its bill. Idiero is a somewhat similar case 
recorded from Berkshire, where a pied wagtail’s nest, built in a 
narrow-necked pickle jar. was found to harbour a young cuckoo. 

Mention ina\ ho made of another interesting case trom the 
writer’s own experience. In 1912, in South Esses, a redbreast’s 
nest, built in an old stump, w’as found to contain two redbreast’s 
eggs and one of the cuckoo. The stump was fourteen inches in 
height. The entrance hole was If in diameter and about 
6 in. from the top, which had been filled in. The nest was 
built on the ground inside the stump, roughly about 5 in. 
below the entrance hole. In this ease the difiiculties of direct 
laying would appear to be insuperable. Even if the cuckoo 
had dcpo^iited the egg in the nest with its bill, it probably had to 
be dropped an inch or two. and it is doubtful if any of the foster 
parent’s eggs could have been removed. 

The egg of the cuckoo is very small compared with the size of 
f'o bird, being very little larger than that of a house-sparrow. 
There appear to be twn main types of cuckoos’ eggs—one having 
a greenish-w'hite ground spotted with dark ash, and the other 
having a buff ground, spotted with brown. There are, however, 
a number of intermediate varieties. The period of incubation is 
twelve da.ys. or occasionally thirteen. 

Usually, only one egg is placed in each nest, and the total 
number of egg.s laid by one bird in a season is still uncertain; 
e^-timates vai-y from a dozen to twenty-five. Before dei)Ositing its 
egg, the bird generally removes one or more of the eggs of the 
rightful owners, and there is no doubt that eggs so removed are 
sometimes eaten by the cuckoo. At the same time, it must be 
mentioned that there are reeoi’ds of cuckoos laying in empt^ 
nests. The egg already referred to as being discovered by the 
waiter on 2Gth April, 1924, was laid in an unfinished nest of the 
hedge-sparrowa On 17th TMay, this nest contained tw^o young 
hedge-sparrows and one hedge-sparrow’s addled egg. Other 
similar records are those of Mr. E. L. Wood, Harrow—cuckoo’s 
egg in unfinished nest of the Golderest (Zoologist, Vol. XX, 
p. 275); and Mr. Peai'ce—one in an unfinished nest of the Heed 
Warbler (Countryside, 19th May, IQOGh In the latter ease, 
the warblers continued building after the cuckoo’s egg had been 
deposited. On 17th June of this 3 'ear, the writer, for the first 
time in his experience, found two cuckoos’ eggs in the same nest 
(a hedge-sparroW'’’s). These eggs were of entirely’’ different types, 
and were obviously laid l\v different cuckoos. 
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The idea that the cuckoo lays its eggs with the object of iiiatcli- 
ing in colour those of the fosterer is erroneous. The writer has 
seen some hundreds of cuckoos’ eggs, in situ and in collections, 
but has rarely seen one that—quite apart from the question of 
.size—could not readily be detected from the remainder of the 
clutch. It may be admitted that cuckoos using, say Pied Wag¬ 
tails' nests will lay eggs conforming to a certain type or niimbei' 
:of types, and that cuckoos using the nests of Meadow Pipits will 
lay eggs of quite different types, but this is no indication that 
such eggs are designed to imitate the eggs of the particular 
fosterer concerned. As already stated, it is usually not at all 
diffieult to detect the cuckoo’s egg in any clutch, and it is highly 
improbable that the bird has the power to vary the pattern of any 
of its eggs. Indeed, a series of eggs laid by any one cuckoo will 
be found to be identical in colour and marking. 

The young cuckoo is a greedy and pugnacious little bird, and 
its habit of ejecting the eggs or young of the rightful owners is 
fairly w’ell known. The actual process of ejection is very inter¬ 
esting to wrrtch, and the young cuckoo appears to possess an 
almost inexhaustible store of energy, never ceasing in its efforts 
until the other occupants of the nest have been thrown out. 
Physically, it is well equipped for the purpose. If a very young 
cuckoo be examined, it will be noticed that it has a peculiarly 
hollowed back. The purpose of this hollow will be appai'ent when 
it is mentioned that the cuckoo, when ejecting another nestling, 
vwiggles its way under the latter, and balancing itself with 
wings and legs, hoists its burden to the edge of the nest and 
ultimately over it. The writer once experimented in this 
direction. An ejected nestling was j)nt back into the nest and 
again tlirowui out. The process was repeated five times during 
the day, after which the experimenter’s i)atience proved inferior 
to that cf the young cuckoo. The purpose behind this fury for 
ejection is not far to seek. With a bird of the size and appetite 
of a young cuckoo there would be literally no room for com¬ 
petition. 

It is particularly noteworthy that a female cuckoo reared, let 
us say, in a hedge-sparrow’s nest, will, when it comes to 
maturity, use hedge-sparrows’ nests for the reception of its own 
eggs, and that unless the supply of the requisite fosterers’ nests 
runs short, it will rarely use the nest of another species. Equally 
remarkable is the fact that a cuckoo will return year after year 
to the same locality, although this characteristic is shared by 
many other birds. It will be of interest to mention that a hen 
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euekoo ringed by the ■\\T.iter as a nestling on Dartfoid Heath in 
1922 returned to the same “ pitch ” in 1923, and again in 
1924. This year, however, it has not put in an appearance. 
This particular bird used the nests of hedge-sparrows. In 1924 
it had a certain amount of competition from another htn, 
probablj^ one of its own progeny, but the latter was eventually 
driven away. 

Although many points in connection with the life history of 
the cuckoo have been cleai'ed up in recent years, there is still 
much to be done. Few birds are more interesting than this, 
which in many respects may still be termed the “ bird of 
mystery. ’ ’ 

^ ^ 

AUGUST ON THE FARM. 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc,, X.D.A. (Hons.)? 

Agricultural Organiser for Derhyshlre. 

Gorn Harvest, —Owing to the hot, dry weather of June and 
July, corn crops this year began to ripen earlier than 
some, the spring cereals on light land, or where sown lata on 
heavier soils, may have ripened prematurely. According to 
present indications, harvest should be in full progress by the 
time these notes appear, provided that weather condilions are 
favourable. After such a summer, however, it would be un- 
warianlable optimism to expect long, dry periods in August, 
which has a high average lainfall and a reputation for making 
up any deficiency in the amount of rain received dining* the 
preceding two months. 

The different stages through whicdi corn passes in the ripen¬ 
ing process were discussed in these notes last August, and, in 
particular, it was pointed out that with two exceptions the best 
stage for cutting is immediately the last tinge of green has gone 
out of the neck of the straw. The two exceptions weie malting 
barley and autumn seed corn, wdiicli, in order to ensure even 
germination of the sample, should be allowed to reach the 
dead-ripe stage. Where there is delay in starting the corn 
harvest, there is usually difficulty in reaping the last fields in 
proper order; but rarely does one hear of regrets at commencing 
too soon. 

In the days of hand reaping, each scythesman was followed 
by one woman to gather the grain and one man to bind the 
sheaves. The three could cut and tie about IJ* acres of wheat 
or 2 acres of spring corn in the day. Generally the raking up was 
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done by a bo}’, one to each two scythes. To make progress at 
the rate of 8 acres a day, a gang of about ■ 15 workers "was 
required. Corn w’-as necessarily valuable and lal^oiir both chea,p 
and plentiful in those times. The mechanical reaper began tO' 
be made use of about 1850, and although it left the grain in 
swathes it enabled one man operating the machine to perform 
the wnrk of about six scythesmen: and, by liberating them for 
the duty of binding, it greatly accelerated the harvesting pro« 
cess. By the addition of sheafing attachments to the reaper, 
the women who previously gathered the grain were displaced, 
so that the hand labour required in the cornfield w^as reduced 
to half of the numbers employed in reaping with the scythe. 
The self-binder, introduced in 1879, enables one man to cut 
and tie 6 to 10 acres a day, more or less according to the con¬ 
dition of the crop and the soil and the haulage power available. 
It is perhaps wTeii soil and crop conditions prevent the use of 
the binder that the modern farmer most fully realises his 
dependence on it, and the modern demand for stiff-strawed 
varieties of corn is one of the results of that dependence. 

The side delivery reaper still has its uses. In hiiiiiid dis¬ 
tricts, wdiere it is desirable to leave the sheaves on the ground 
untied for a few days, this machine is popular. By dropping 
the sheaves out of the wmy of the team, cutting can proceed 
without the assistance of anyone to move the cut grain. Some 
farmers in such localities, however, make use of the self-binder, 
setting the binding attachment to tie comparatively small and 
loose sheaves. The reax3er has the further advantages of lighter 
draught, suitability for uneven land and smaller initial cost. It 
has its adherents in the southern counties of England; but 
Xuobably its most numerous users are found in France, where 
cheaper labour is available for tying and where the machine 
is also ap)plied to the cutting of tali rye and tangled crox)s, such 
as lucerne, x^eas and buckwheat. 

In good w^eather and with. crox:)S not containing much green 
bottom growtii, it is hardly necessary to delay stocking; and 
even where it is considered necessaiw to allow the sheaves to 
lie on the ground for a time to e'K.pose the butts, the desired 
result may be obtained without the heads coming in contact 
wfith the soil; the sheaves can be arranged in fours to form a 
square, each sheaf having its heads lying on the butt end of 
the sheaf adjoining. 

Catcll Cropping.—The practice of growing catch crox^s is of 
most interest to the sheep farmer, and to him especially after 
Ills hay crops have niowm light and when his prosx)ects of roots 
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are not good. Also in districts where town dnng vpas formei'ty 
depended upon for the maintenance of the hnmus content of 
the soil, catch cropping for the purpose of green manuring is 
attracting attention. Land awailahle in August may be sown 
with white mustard, rape or hardy green turnips to produce 
autumn keep, or wdth rye, Italian iwe-grass or thousand¬ 
headed kale for .spring feed. Mustard and rye are probably the 
best where the object is green manure. Details respecting the 
seeding of each of these crops are given in the Ministry’s 
Leaflet IsTo. 392. 

For the production of autumn feed or green manure, early 
sowing is of the greatest importance, as is illustrated by the 
saying that “ a day in July is worth a week in August, and a 
week in August is worth a month in September.” However, 
the condition of the land or the treatment given modify this. 
Unless the soil is in high condition, as after bare fallow or 
liberally manured early potatoes, the catch crop should receive 
a complete dressing of artificials at the time of sowing. It is 
well known that catch crops conserve nitrates that might other¬ 
wise be washed out of the soil in the winter drainage; neverthe¬ 
less they themselves are greatly stimulated by soluble nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers. 

Ordinary stubble catch-cropping is practicable only in 
favoured districts or exceptional seasons. In the southern 
counties and the districts warmed in winter by the Grulf 
Stream, hardy green turnips continue their growth through 
the winter, the mean daily temperature being above 40 deg. F.; 
whereas further inland and in the eastern counties the mid¬ 
winter temperature is normally below the above-mentioned 
figure and little growth takes place until about the end of 
Februaiy. Here, however, rye and rye-grass may sometimes 
be sovm with considerable advantage on land that is intended 
for turnips, cabbage or marrow-stem kale in the following 
season. Suitably manured and seeded thickly in August or 
September, and top-dressed with nitrates in March, valuable 
grazing maj^ be obtained in April or a good cut later in the 
month, both of which may be invaluable where the supply of 
roots is short. I have known this practice adopted with advan¬ 
tage on dairy farms in upland country; but admittedly it would 
be better in some respects to sow about 1-4 lb. of Italian rye¬ 
grass in the preceding spring under cover of the last com crop. 

Pasture Improvement. —Last September I gave details of 
the renovation of a tough, matted old pasture by ploughing up, 

v 
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liming, etc., and seeding down again without cleaning the land 
or putting it tliroiigli a rotation of crops. The success of the 
method depends on the power of wdld white clover to suppress 
undesirable herbage, when conditions are made favourable to 
the growth of the clover by the application of lime and phos¬ 
phates. An important aid in this direction, however, is the 
closeness with which stock graze young pastures laid down 
wdth modern simple mixtures. This fact is emphasised by the 
results of botanical examinations of the herbage of plots laid 
down by the Agricultural Department of Bangor University 
College at various centres in North Wales. Incidentally the 
difference in the persistence of wild and ordinary white clovers 
is strikingly demonstrated by the Bangor figures.^' Doubtless 
the i)loughing up method will be still more successful if the 
expectations regarding indigenous grasses are fulfilled. 












MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Apple Pomace, its Composition, Digestibility and. its Use in 
Practice. — Origin .—In the manufacture of cider, the cider tipples, 
after removal of unsound apijles, loose stones, dirt, etc., are 
pulped and filled into press cloths. These filled cloths are then 
placed in the eider press, and bv means of heavy pressure the 
juice is extracted and pumped into the cider vats. The apple 
residue is knov^n as apple pomace, a material that forms a useful 
by-product for feeding to stock. Where conditions are favourable, 
this product is fed in the wet condition, but under factory con¬ 
ditions it has been found desirable to dry the apple pomace 
—firstly in order to reduce transport costs, and secondly, to stop 
fermentation of the wet material. The method adopted in drying 
is to pass the wet pomace through a heated rotating cylinder, 

® See this Jburwa/, Apiil, 1925, p. 13, “ Iniprovenient of Very Poor Pas- 

tures by Piougliing and Iirnuediate Re-seeding.” 
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the resultant dried pomace forming quite an attractive looking 
and pleasant smelling brovui material. Apple pomace, like 
brewers’ grains and sugar beet pulp, is therefore available to 
the farmer in two forms, as wet pomace and as dry pomace. 

Composition of Dried Pomace. —^Dried pomace, from an 
English source, is brownish in colour, and is sweetly acid in 
taste. An analysis showed the following composition. Moisture 

8.3 per cent., fat 4.2 per cent., protein 7.1 per cent., fibre 

16.3 per cent., carboh^Tlrates 61.1 per cent, (containing 16.7 per 
cent, sugar), ash 3 per cent. Dried pomace is essentially a 
carbohydrate feeding stuff, and contains nearly 17 per cent, of 
free sugar. The ether extract contains waxes, gums and colour¬ 
ing matter in addition to true fat. In the sample analysed, 
there was present 2.7 per cent, true fat. About one-third of 
the nitrogen present is in the non-protein form. Dried pomace 
is deficient in lime, but contains a fair amount of phosphoric 
acid and potash, 100 lb. of dried pomace containing 0.26 lb. 
P„0,, and 0.51 lb. K„0. 

Digestibility. — A'pproximate Value for purchase .—The crude 
protein is 40 per cent., the crude fat is 67 per cent., the crude 
fibre 5 per cent., and the carbohydrates 70 per cent, digestible. 
Calculated on the above composition, the table of crude and 
digestible nutriments w’ould be :— 




Crude Nutiieuts, 

Digestible Xutrients. 



Dry 1 
I^Iattci I 

Crude 

Piotein 

Crude 
Fat 1 

X. Free 
Evt. 

. 

1 

Fibre 

Protein j 

j Crude 
Protein 

1 1 

Pme I 
Protein j 

Dig 

1 X Fret 
Ext. 

Dig. 

1 Fibre 

Dig 
Pat 1 

X 

Jlatio 

tes E. 

91.7 

7A 

1 

4.2 

1 

61.1 

iG.a 

6.0 

! 

i 2.8 

1.9 

43.S 

0.8 

2.8 j 

LIS 

10.2 


On the starch equivalent basis, with maize at 2s. a unit, dried 
pomace would be w'orth £4 a ton without allowing for the 
manurial value. With N. at 12s. 8d., PoO at 4s., and Iv^O. at 
2s. 4d. a unit, the manurial value per ton of pomace would be 
8s. 7d. Dried pomace would therefore be a reasonable purchase 
at £4 10s. a ton, wdth maize at 2s. a S.E. unit. With maize at 
2s. 6d. a imit S.E., dried pomace would be a reasonable pur¬ 
chase at £5 10s. a ton. 

Use of Wet Pomace. —^^Vet apple pomace is chiefly used in 
the west country. It appeal’s to be used for all stock except 
pigs. In eider-making districts the common practice is to grind 
down enough apples to make a eider cheese, and immediately 

F 2 
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Price 

per 

Qr. 

s- d. lb. 

Price per 
Ton. 

Mauurial 

Value 

per 

Ton- 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 
iOO lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit 

Starch 

Equiv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d, 

Per cent 

Digest. 

Crude 

Protein 

Wheat, British 



12 

13 

0 

14 

11 

19 

71-6 

3/4 

1 -78 

10*2 

Barley, British Feeding 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

11 

9 

9 

71 

2/8 

1 ‘43 

6*5 

,, Canadian :— 










2/11 



No. 3 Western 

39/0 

400 

10 

IS 

0 

11 

10 

7 

71 

1 *56 

G‘5 

„ „ No. 4 

38/3 


10 

w 

0 

11 

10 

4 

71 

2/10 

1 *52 

6*5 

„ American 

39/0 

37/9 


10 

18 

0 

11 

10 

J 

71 

2/11 

1 *56 

6*5 

„ Karachi - 


10 

12 

, 0 

11 

10 

1 

71 

2/10 

1 '52 

6*5 

Oats, English, White - 

— 


11 

7 

0 

12 

10 

15 

59'5 

3/7 

1*92 

8-0 

,5 Black and 












8*0 

Grey 

— 


10 

lot 

0 

12 

9 

IS 

59'5 

;;/-t 

1*78 

„ Canadian :— 













No. 2 Western- 

33/3 

320 

n 

13 

0 

12 

11 

I 

59‘5 

3/9 

2*01 

8-0 

: „ .. No. 3 - 

31 '9 


11 

2 

0 

12 

10 

10 

59-5 

3/6 

1 *87 

8*0 

„ Feed - 

27/3 


9 

10 

0 

12 

8 

IS 

59'5 

3/0 

1*61 

8-0 

Argentine 

27/9 


9 

15 

0 

12 

9 

3 

59-5 

3/3 

1*6.5 

8*0 

, Chilian - 

28/0 


9 

17 

0 

12 

9 

5 

59-5 

3/1 

1 *66 

S.O 

Maize, Argentine - 

4,3/9 

480 

10 

3 

0 

12 

9 

11 

81 

2/4 

1**25 

7-1 

Beans, EiiglivSh Winter- 

__ 

_ 

12 

0* 

1 

9 

10 

11 

67 

3/2 

1*70 

20*1 

Chinese ,, 

— 

__ 

11 

10 

1 

9 

10 

1 

67 

3/0 

o/io 

1*61 

20*1 

Peas, Japanese 


— 

24 

15 j 

1 

5 

23 

10 

69 

3*16 

10*4 

Dari, Egyptian 

_ 

— 

11 

10 

0 

14 

10 

16 

75‘2 

2/10 

1*52 

7*7 

„ Persian 

Millers’ Offals:— 


— 

12 

5 

0 

34 

12 

1 

75-2 

3/2 

1‘70 

7-7 

Bran, British - 

— 

_ 

6 

12 

1 

4 

5 

8 

45 

2/5 

1-29 

10*9 

5 , Broad - 
Middlings— 

_ 


8 

5 

1 

4 

7 

1 

45 

3/2 

1*70 

10*9 

Fine Imported 

— 


9 

2 

1 

0 

8 

2 

72 

2/3 

1*20 

12*6 

Coarse, British 

— 

_ 

7 

17 

1 

0 

<> 

17 

64 

2/2 

1 *16 

11*5 

Poll arcls, I m p orted 


— 

7 

0 

1 

4 

5 

IG 

60 

1/1 i 

1 *03 

11*6 

Meal, Barley 

_____ 

— 

12 

0 

0 

11 

11 

9 

71 

3,3 

1 74 

G-.5 

„ Maize - 



11 

10 

0 

12 

10 

18 

81 

2/8 

1 '48 

7*1 

„ ,, South African 

_ 

_ 

9 

10 

0 

32 

8 

18 

81 i 

2/2 

l*lf> 

7*1 

„ ,, Germ 

— 

_ 

9 

0 

0 

17 

8 

3 

85-3 ! 

1/11 

1 *03 

18*4 

„ Gluten Feed 

: — 

— 

10 

0 

1 

5 

8 

15 

75-6 ' 

2/4 

1*25 

20*0 

„ Locust Bean 

1 _ 

_ 

9 

1,5 

0 

8 

9 

7 

71-4 

2/6 

1*34 

4*0 

„ Bean - 

! — 

— 

13 

0 

1 

9 

11 

11 

67 

3/1 

1 *65 

20-.1 

„ Fish - 

— 

— 

19 

10 ^ 

3 

17 

15 

13 

.53 

5/11 

3*17 

50*0 

Linseed 

— 

— 

21 

7 ' 

1 

8 

19 

19 

119 

3/1 

1*78 

19*4 

,, Cake, English 












127. Oil 

— 

— 

14 

0 

1 

15 ; 

12 

5 

74 

3/4 

1*78 

25-3 

>, .. 107, Oil 

— 

_ 

13 

5 

1 

15 

11 

10 

74 

3/1 

1*65 

25*3 

„ ,, 07, Oil 

Soya Bean ,, 6 % Oil 
CottonseedCake, English 

— 

— 1 

12 

17: 

1 

15 

11 

2 

74 

3/0 

1*61 

25*3 

— 

— 

! 

5 

2 

8 , 

9 

17 

09 

2/10 

! 

1*52 

38*2 

Oil 

— 

1 — 1 

8 

0 

1 

12 

6 

8 

42 

3/1 

1*65 

17*6 

„ u Egyptian 











17*6 

Oil 

Decorticated Cotton 

'— 


7 

15 

1 

12 

6 

3 

42 

2/11 

1*56 

i Seed Cake 7% Oil - 

— 

— 

12 

17* 

2 

9 

10 

8 

71 

2/11 

1*56 

— 

,, „ Meal 7% Oil - 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 

— 

—^ ! 

12 

12* 

2 

9 

10 

3 

74 

2/9 

1-47 

36.3 

— 

— 

10 

10* 

1 

13 

8 

17 

56-8; 

3/1 

1*65 

42*0 

Palm Kernel Cake 6®/„ Oil 

— 

— 

8 

lot 

1 

1 

7 

9 

75 

2/0 

1*07 

17*1 

„ „ Meal2%Oil 

— 

— 

7 

10 

1 

2 

6 

S 

71-3 

I/IO 

1*98 

17*1 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

7 

2 

0 

8 

1 « 

14 i 

51 

2/8 

1*43 

M 

Brewers’ Grains :— 












Dried Ale 

— j 

— 

8 

2 

1 

2 

: 7 

0 

49 

2/10 

1*52 

14*0 

„ Porter - 

— ! 

— 

7 

12 

1 

2 

^ 6 

10 

49 

2/8 

1*43 

14-0 

Wet Ale- 

— 

— 

0 

17 

0 

8 

0 

.9 

1 16 

-17 

0*31 

1 4.8 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

0 

13 

0 

8 

0 

5 

16 

-/4 

0*19 

4-8 

Malt Culms 

— 

— 

8 

Of 

1 

11 

6 

9 

43 

3/0 

1*61 

19*9 


t At LiTerpool, * At Bristol. 


NOTTS. —Tlio prices quoted aboTe represent the aTerage prices at which actual wholesale transactiows have taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
June and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealers’commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their locM 
imrket by the meihod of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. 
Its manurial value is £1 3s. per ton- The food value per ton is therefore £8 17s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the 
starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of stai'cli equivalent is 2s. 4d. Dividing this 
agsdn by'2S*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent ia l’25d. A similar 
Aow the relative cost per, lb. of starch eq.uivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. Erom the 
resulte of ^ch calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own 

figure® are calculated on the basis of the follov/ing unit prices:—N, 11s. 7d; PuOs, 

eSS*?®.; Sa«9d* 
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after the pressing is over, usually the second day after grind¬ 
ing, the cheese is hauled out into the fields for the cattle to 
pick it up at will. Occasionally wheat straw is used to bind 
the pomace in the pressing. Where the cattle are housed the 
pomace is crumbled and mixed with chaff and meals. The prac¬ 
tice of one dairy farmer is to feed it to his milk cows to the 
extent of 20 lb. per head per day. Another farmer uses it for 
all stock, but principally milk cows and young cattle. The 
adult stock receive 12 lb. a head per day. In the autumn, the 
cows in milk generally get 10-12 lb. of pomace in the morning 
and 3 lb. of ground nut cake in the evening. From the begin¬ 
ning of December, rather less pomace is used, mixed with chaff 
and pulled swedes or mangolds; sharps, crushed oats and barley 
meal being given in addition. The fattening cattle also receive 
in addition 4 lb. of ground nut cake' daily. 

Method of Preservation.—In order to prevent fermentation 
it is usual to tread the pomace into large casks or tubs, w^ater 
being added during the process, the object being to exclude the 
air. In this condition pomace will keep fresh for weeks. In 
one case, the farmer tried treading the pomace into a pit 14 ft. 
square dug 1 spit deep, watering as before, and covering with 
4 in. of soil to exclude the air. In this way 18 tons of pomace 
were successfully preserved and eventually fed to stock, there 
being, however, an estimated wastage of 10 per cent. 

Methods of Feeding Dried Pomace to Stock.—Dried pomace 
has been fed successfully in this country to cattle and sheep, 
both young and fattening and breeding stock, while American 
experience has shown that dried pomace can be used success¬ 
fully for milking cows, the cows keeping in good flesh and milk¬ 
ing well. 

Use with Lambs and Sheep .—^For fattening lambs on roots 
or kale, 1 lb. of pomace can be fed daily mixed with a little 
ground nut cake, the use of hay being dispensed with. For 
bi’oeding ewes, when on grass, J lb. of pomace a day is sufficient 
to keep them in condition, but when grass and food are scarce, an 
ad lib. ration of pomace can be given. Both the lambs and ewes 
keep in excellent condition when pomace is fed, and experience 
has shown that no ill effects follow when the use of hay is 
dispensed with. 

Use with Cattle .—^In the case of cattle it is advisable to begin 
feeding pomace to calves at six months old, feeding not more 
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than lb. of pomace per head per day at the start, graduallj- 
increasing the quantity until as bullocks they are getting 5 lb. 
a day. It is usually fed mixed with roots, and when roots are 
plentiful it is possible to feed more than 5 lb. a day. In 
Herefordshire, breeding cattle lying out are given up to 6 lb. 
a day, with straw in addition under severe climatic conditions. 

Milch Cows .—American experience has ishown that dried 
pomace can be successfully used. From a feeding standpoint it 
approximates in feeding value to that of dried beet slices. Milch 
cows fed on dried pomace continued in good flesh and milked 
well. It is best fed mixed with other concentrates, and up to 
6 lb. per day can be given. 

Necessity of Care, in Feeding .—Both in the case of sheep and 
cattle care must be taken to feed the pomace dry, since it has 
been found that the stock will not touch the pomace if it has 
been allowed to become wet through rain. In wet weather, 
therefore, only sufficient pomace should be given as can be 
eaten immediately, cr protection from the rain must be arranged 
for the feeding troughs. 


Farm Values. 


CROPS. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.E. 

d. 

Value 

per 

unit 

S.B. 
s. d. 

Starch 
Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£> s. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

& s. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ B. 

Wheat - 



X-25 

2 4 

71-6 

8 

7 

0 

14 

9 

1 

Oats 

- 


1-25 

2 4 

59*5 

6 

19 

0 

12 

7 

11 

Barley - 

- 


1-25 

2 4 

71 -0 

S 

6 

0 

11 

8 

17 

Potatoes 



1-25 

2 4 

18-0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

5 

Swedes 

. 


1-25 

2 4 

7*0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

18 

Mangolds 

- 


1*25 

2 4 

6*0 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

16 

Beans - - - 



1*25 

2 4 i 

67-0 

7 

16 

1 

9 

9 

5 

Good Meadow Hay 

- 


1*52 

2 10 

31*0 

4 

8 

0 

13 

5 

1 

Good Oat Straw - 

- 


1*52 

! 2 10 

17*0 

2 

S 

0 

7 

2 

15 

Good Clover Hay 

- 


1*52 

2 10 

32*0 

4 

11 

0 

19 

5 

10 

?etcli and Oat Silage 

- 


1*39 

2 7 ' 

14*0 

1 

16 

0 

7 

2 

3 

Barley Straw 

- 

- ^ 

1*52 

2 10 

19*5 

2 

15 

0 

6 

3 

1 

Wheat Straw 

- 

- 

1*52 

2 10 

11*0 

1 1 

11 

0 

4 

1 

15 

Bean Straw - 

—----- 



1*52 

2 10 

1 19*0 

! 

1 

2 

1 

! 

14 

0 

9 

3 

3 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note.—U nless otherwise stated, piiccs are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and i^re net cash for piomot delivery. 


Desceiption 

Areiaga Jr*rice per ton 
tceek endhig Jidij It 

Biihtoi Hull TTpool L’ndn 
i 1 

diirlnq 

Uh. 

jCost per 

1 Unit at 
j X.ondon 


& 

s. 

& 

s. 


s. 


s. 

s. 

d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15^ per cent.) ... 

13. 

2 

13 

.0 

12 

10 

12 

15 

16. 

5 

„ ,, Lime (N. 18 per cent.) ... 

, 

. 

12 

10 



12 

12 

19. 

5 

Sulphate of Ammonia, neutral 











(N. 2LI per cent.) 

12 

5^ 

12 


12 

5^ 

12 

5^ 

(N)ll. 7 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

3. 

2 

3 

0 






.. 

,, (Pot. 14 percent.) 

2. 

17 

2 

15 

2 

5 




.. 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 ]>er cent.) 

.. 

. 



2 

10 





Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

S. 

5 

7 

io 

7 

9 





Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 percent.) 

32. 

10 , 

11 

15 

11 

5 





Ba<^ic Slag (T.P. 30 per cent.) 

3. 

3§i 





2 

i5§ 

1 

ib 

„ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

2. 


2 




2 

10^ 

1 

9 

„ (T.P, 26 per cent.) 

2. 

0§ 

2 




2 


1 

9 

„ ,, (T.P. 24 per cent.) ... . | 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) 



1 

ir§ 

1 

18^ 


, 







3 

15 

3 

8 

1 

ii 

<S.P, 30 per cent.) 



B 

’*2 1 

3 

S 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Bone i^Ieal (N. T.P. 45 per cent.) ... j 

8.* 

15 

8 

5 i 

y 

17 

i 

17 



Steamed Bone Flour (N. |, T.P. 60-05 per 1 











cent.) i 

0. 

2t 

6 

lot 

0 

, 5 

\ ^ 

lot 


,. 

Irish Guano (N. 74-8^. T.P. 16-20 per cent.) i 




13 

, 0 




,, ,, (N. 9, T P. 10 ])cr cent.) .. ^ 



1 


1 


12 

, 5 


■■ 


Abbreviations: N.=NitiYgen ; S.P.=Soliible Phosphate ; 1'.F.=Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.=Potash. 

Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
f Deliverttl (wiihin a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 
Loudon prices are for 4-ton lots. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to tOAvn named, and at Bristol and 
London aie for not less than 4-ton lots. Hull prices include delivery to anj 
station in Yorkshire, and Liverpool to any station in Lancasliii-e ; London prices 
include <leliver3^ within a limited area. Cost lo purchasers in other districts will be 
greater or less according to the distances ot different purchasers from the works. 

0 m ^ ^ 0 ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

A MOST successful gathering of bee-keepers was held on. 
20th June under the auspices of the Wilts, Hants and Dorset 
Bee-keepers’ Council at the Farm Insti¬ 
tute, Sparsholt, Winchester, by invitation 
of the Hampshire County Conncil. Some 
250' bee-keepers from the neighbouring 

Mr. C. J. Gleed, Horticultural Instructor for Hants, gave 
an address on the subject of “ Bees in Relation to Fruit Pollina¬ 
tion.” He stated that there was evidence that under normal 
conditions ” sets ” of fruit were much heavier where domestic 


Bee Convention 
at Sparsholt 
Farm Institute. 

counties attended. 
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bees were kept in close proximity to fruit orchards, while 

running-off ” in black currants was less pronounced if bees, 
and particularly hive bees, were able to visit for the purposes of 
pollination and the extraction of nectar. Mention was made of 
the damage caused to bees through injudicious spraying with 
arsenate of lead during the spring. 

After lunch, the party made a tour of the apiary which is 
maintained at the Institute by the Hampshire County Council. 
Mr. H. P. Young, Instructor in Bee-keeping for Hants and the 
officer in charge of the apiary, explained the working of the 
apiary and the part it had played in raising stocks and nuclei 
and distributing them to bee-keepers in the county. He demon¬ 
strated various types of hives in wffiich the bees were seen to be 
working and explained in detail the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages he had found in each. He also- gave particulars of the 
experiments with new' appliances which are being conducted in 
the apiary. 

Subsequently Mr. HeiTod-Hempsall, Technical Adviser in 
Bee-keeping to the Ministry, gave a lecture on “ Advanced 
Bee-keeping,” in the course of which he dealt with methods of 
manipulation, honey production, strains and races of bees, and 
other matters of interest and importance. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The following note has been received from Dr. J. 


Augustus 


Voelcker, Consulting Chemist to the Royal 


Agricultural 


Farmyard Manure 
made under Cover 
and in the Open. 


Societv :— 


As 


showing the 


value of 


making 


and 


keeping farmyard manure under cover as 
it to be in the open, 


against 


allowing 


exposed to rain, etc., the following comparison obtained at the 
Woburn Experimental Farm may be found useful. 

During the winter of 1922 cattle were regularly fed, on cake, 
roots, hay, etc., in a yard which is about three-parts covered, 
the remainder being exposed. The mannre—plentiful litter 
being supplied—was allowed to accumulate, and then carted 
out in June, 1923, for potatoes, roots, etc. In the spring of 
1924 samples of part of the manure wdricb had not been carted 
out for use in the previous summer were taken from different 
parts of . the yard, and analyses of average samples of these 
gave the following results :— 
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Xitrogen. Moisture. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

From-uncovered part ... ... 0.505 78.75 

From covered part ... ... 0.918 71.52 

The figures show in a marked degree the advantages of 
making and storing under cover. 


^ ^ ^ 5ie- * 

A Dakish law, dated 29th INIarch, 1924, provides for assist¬ 
ance to agriculturists who desire to purchase small holdings. 

Extension ol Fersons eligible for such assistance com- 

Smali Holdings agriculturists, horticulturists, agri- 

in Denmark oaltural labourers who have worked as 
such for the last five years, and allied 
workmen such as brick-makers, fishermen, etc. Approved 
applicants must first secure an offer of suitable land, or, if they 
cannot do so, may obtain the help of the communal council in 
finding land. The minimum area is 5 acres, but there is no 
maximum. 

A local commission appointed for the purpose may then make 
a loan from State funds for the purchase of the land up to 
nine-tenths of its mortgage value. Taking the mortgage value, 
as is usual in this country, at two-thirds of the value of the 
land the loan would therefore amount to three-fifths of the 
whole. An additional loan is made for the erection of build¬ 
ings, both loans bearing interest at 41 per cent. For the first 
five years no repaynient of principal is required and thereafter 
both loans arc to be paid off b 3 ' instalments over a long term of 
years. 

The holding cannot be .split up or combined with other land 
without the special consent of the Ministry of Agi-ieulture, and 
it may on]\’ be transferred bj' the small holder to another, 
except a son, daughter, etc., if the new owner can also fulfil 
the conditions for approved applicants. 

Provision is also made for loans for the extension of existing 
holdings, farm buildings, etc. 

It will be observed that the provisions of the law are similar 
to tho.se of Section 19 of the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act, 1908, in force in this country, except that here a- loan is 
only available for an applicant who is already the tenant of a 
holding and wishes to buy it. 
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It has already been stated in this Journal (April, 1925, p. 2) 
that the supervision of the Young Farmers’ Club movement, 
-a which was initiated in this country under 

V,, . the auspices of the Daily Mail, has now been 

^ " undertaken by the Ministry. The hlioistry 

hopes that, in course of time, a- practical interest in the forma¬ 
tion and guidance of these clubs will become a recognised part 
of the agricultural education schemes of Local Education 
Authorities. 


Club w'ork is open to boys and girls of the age of ten yeai's 
and upwards. Its main purpose is to .stimulate in them a love 
for rural pursuits. Incidentally, it should give them a little 
acquaintance with the business side of agriculture and horti¬ 
culture, and .so provide a foiindation for the more practical 
study of those subjects wdrich they may, if they so desire, take 
up in future years. Again, in so far as the boys and girls may 
be the children of agriculturists, the formation of clubs often 
affords a means by which members of County agricultural staffs 
may secure the intereist of the parents; such, at any rate, is 
the espeiience of Agricultural Organisers (County Agents) in 
the United States, wdiere the movement has been taken up 
with enthusiasm. 

The Ministry recognises that the initiation of a club must 
largely rest with some local resident, who is attracted by the 
project and is able to devote to it some time and energy, but 
trusts that Agricultural Organisers and other members of 
County Agricultural staffs will be able, as far as the limited 
time at their disposal allows, to helj) in this work and to assist 
the members of clubs wdth advice and lectures from time to 
time. 

The Ministry feels that the Clubs should l>e autonomous, and 
should look to private sources for any initial help that may be 
required for the provision of stock, seeds, etc. Experience 
seems to .show that there is little difficulty in obtaining from 
such sources the small loans necessary. 
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The fourth annual International Cattle-Judging contest, 
between teams representing the Young Farmers’ Clubs of the 

United States of America and England for 
the Daily Mail Gold Challenge Cup, took 
place on Friday, 17th July. The competi¬ 
tion was of special interest, having been 
the first of its kind organised by the 


organised 

which has this year officially taken over the organisa- 


Youiig Farmers’ 

Clubs: Inter- 
aatioual Cattle- 
Judging Contest. 

Ministry, 

tion of the Young Farmers’ Club movement. Mi\ James 
Mackintosh (National Institute for Fesearch in Dairying) was 
responsible for the admirable an'angements made in connection 
with the selection of the dairy stock to be judged. F'irst a ring 
of four shorthorns was judged at the Heading University Farm 
at Shinfield. The competitors next drove to Heron Farm at 
Pangbourne to judge a similar ring of Jersy cattle chosen from 
Dr. Watney's fine herd. The third ring was judged at 
Compton Farm, a selection being made of four Fiiesians from 
Mr. Barclay’s stock. 

Through the kindness of ilr. Barclay, luncheon and tea was 
provided in a marquee at Compton and the teams and visitors 
had an opportunity of inspecting the up-to-date premises there. 

The judging was carried out by Mr. McCandlish, the Dairy 
Expert, of the Glasgow and West of Scotland College of Agri¬ 
culture, and jMr. .Fushton, Principal of the Staffordshire Farm 
Institute. Mr. Weir, of the Canadian National Kailway, acted 
as Umpire. 

The teams w'ere as follows :— 

U.S.A 


England 


Harlan Leonard 
Faymond IMonahan 
Lester Olsen 

Dorothy Dean 
Fonald Knight 


Franklin County Dairy Calf 
Club, Iowa (Winners of 
the American Junior 
National Championship). 
Northease Jei’sey Calf Club, 
Lewes, Sussex. 

Leslie White Hemj-ock Calf Club, Devon. 

The result in points out of 900 was as follow's:— 

America, 783. England, 755. 

The order of merit was :— 

Faymond Monahan (U.S.A.), 284 points. 

Leslie White (England), 267 points. 

Dorothy Dean (England), 265 points. 

Harlan Leonard ((U.S.A.), 252 points. 

Lester Olsen (U.S.A.), 247 points. 

Fonald Knight (England), 223 points. 
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A meeting of the Agricultural Wages Board was held on the 
14th and 15th July, a.t 7, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, the Chair- 

Farw WorkAr^' Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from 
Mmimiim Wages. ^4g^.ie^ltural Wages Committees of resolu¬ 
tions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, and pro¬ 
ceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the Com¬ 
mittees’ decisions. 


Mmimiim 


Cambj’iilgeshire and Isle of IJly .—An Order to operate as from tlie 
20tii July, fixing si^ecial rates of "wages for employment on this 
year’s corn harvest, the rate in the case of male Avorkers aged 21 
and over being COs. per w’k. of 64 hr. (excluding Sunday). 

Dorset .—An Order contiiiuiiig the current niininmm and overtime 
rates of wages for male workers and the niininmm rates for 
female workers until the 27tli Feb., 1926, and fixing as from 
20th July an overtime rate for female workers of 15 years and 
over. The w^eekly rates in the case of male workers aged 21 and 
orer are 30s. per w^k. of 51 hr., with overtime at 8d. per hr. 
In the case of females the rate for workers aged 15 and over is 
5cl. per hr., with o-vertime at 6d. per hr. 

Dsse/x .—An Order to operate as from the 20th July, fixing special 
rates of wages for employment on this 3 ’ear’s corn harvest. The 
Order provides that male workers employed "throughout the har¬ 
vest on farms coniiDiising more than 60 acres of corn shall be 
paid the ordinary minimum weekly rate, plus a bonus on com¬ 
pletion of the harvest, ivhich in the case of a worker aged 21 and 
over is £5 5s. Od. In the case of male workers on such farms not 
employed fully on harvest, only a proportionate part of the 
bonus is payable. On farms comprising 60 acres or less of corn, 
male -woi-kers are to be paid at special hourly rates for all 
employment on harvest, the rate in the case of workers aged 21 
aiid over being 10^-d. per hr. 

In the case of female workers, all employment on corn har¬ 
vest is to be paid at special hoirrly rates, the rate for workers 
aged 21 and over being 7^-d. per hr. 

Norfolk .—An Order to operate as from the 20tli July, fiixing special 
rates of wages for the employment of male workers on this yearns 
corn harvest. In the case of workers emi)loyed for the full har¬ 
vest an inclusive "wmge is fixed to cover the harvest month, the 
amount in the case of wmrkers aged 21 and over being £12. Jn 
the case of wmrkers who do not work the full harvest the Order 
provides that they should be paid at the ordinary minimum rate 
with overtime payment at a special rate, which means that a 
woriier aged .21 and over would receive the ordinary minimum 
rate of 29s, for a week of 50 hr., and for any extra hours worked 
9gd. per hr. 

Suffolk. —1. An Order amending the wording of the clause dealing 
with the guaranteed weekly wage for regular workers in the cur¬ 
rent Order, fixing minimum and overtime rates for male workers. 

2, An Order to operate as from the 2dth July, fixing special 
rates of wages for mkle workers employed on this year’s corn 
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harvest. The Order provides that workers employed throiighoiit 
the hai'vest on harvest work shall Le paid, in addition to the 
ordinary weekly niinimnm rates, a bomis on completion of tije 
harvest, the amount in the case of workers aged 21 and over being 
£6 3s. 4d. Provision is also made for the payment of a due 
proportion of the bonus to workers enii3loyed for only part of the 
harvest. 

TJast Hiding of Yorkshire .—An Order to operate as from the 20th 
July, fixing special overtime rates of wages for male and female 
workers employed on this year’s corn harvest in lien of the 
ordinary overtime rates. The special rate in the case of male 
workers aged 21 and over not boarded and lodged by the employer 
is Is. 3d. per hr. ; in the case of male wm-kers boarded and 
lodged by the employer: foremen, vraggoners, beastmen and shep¬ 
herds, Is. 'per hr, ; lads 9d. per hr. and beginners 7d. per hr. 
The special rate for female -workeis under the Order is, in the 
case of workers aged 16 and over, lid. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the x\griciiltural Wages Board. 

Particulars of other Orders already made tvilh regard to harvest 
rates of wages will be found in the issues of the Journal for 
June and July. 


■?if ^ ^ if » 

Foot-and-Month Disease. — An outbreak of foot-and-month 
disease was confirmed on 3rd July on premises at Ottringham, near 
Hull. There were on the infected place 9 cattle and 7 pigs, of which 
6 cattle were found afiected with the disease. The origin of the out¬ 
break is obscure. The slaughter of the stock was completed on the 
same day. 

The usual Order was made imposing restrictions on the movement of 
animals within that part of the East Hiding of Yorkshire within a 
raduis of about 15 miles from the infected place. 

if 

Leaflets Issued by the Ministry.—Since the date of the list 
given on page 95 of the April, 1925, issue of the Joicrnnl, the following 
leaflets have been issued: — 

Neio. —No. 106- Tbe Cultivation of Nuts. 

„ 124. Cultivation of the Vegetable Marrow. 

,, 125. Cultivation (and Diseases and Pests) of Melons. 

Be-written. —No. 358. Oats. 

No. 1. The Black Currant Mite. 

,, 129, Winter Egg Production. 

,, 282. Scheme for the Improvement of Live Stock. 

Amended. —No. 101. Prevention of White Scour in Calves. 

,, 383. Hints on Goat-keeping. 

,, 286. Narcissus Plies. 
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Mortality among Sheep after Dipping. —The Miuiytry aruiDimced 
on 22nd July, that with the development of double-dipping for the eradication 
of Sheep Scab, reports had come to hand from one district of deaths among 
sheep due to the use of poisonous dips. 

The Ministry, therefore, wishes to repeat the warning to sheep-owners, 
published in the Press, first in July, 1920, and in the Leaflet (No. A.6S/1\A.) 
^"New Responsibilities of Sheep Owners,” which has been widely distributed 
by the Police during the past two years. 

Where their sheep have to be dipped in pursuance of the Ministry’s Orders 
twice within a period of 14 days all owners are advised that, for the sake of 
safety, poisonous dips should not be used for both dippings. In cases where 
an owner prefers to select a poisonous dip for the first dipping*, tlie Ministry 
desires to warn him that deaths may occur unless a iion-poisonous dip is used 
for the second dipping. In cases where sheep-owners are prepared to run the 
risk of using arsenical dips for both dippings, the dip should be used at half 
its full strength for the second dipping. The Ministry takes no responsibility 
for any consequences which may arise from the selection of a poisonous dip- 
Farmers have the clioice of a large number of effective non-poisonous dips. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

L« 08 .ns for Parchase of Farms.—In reply, to a question in the 
House of Commons on 8th July, Mr. Guinness, on behalf of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, stated that the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, under the powers conferred on them by Section 1 
of the Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, have advanced to larmera 638 
loans, amounting to £2,545,946, The loans are repayable with interest 
at 5 per cent, per annum over varying periods not exceading 60 years. 

Agricultural Wages Act Prosecutions- —Colonel Day asked the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries in the House of Commons, on 20th 
July, the number of prosecutions that have taken place for failure to pay the 
minimum cate of wage prescribed under the Agricultural Wages Act and the 
number of convictions secured, together with the amount of arrears ordered 
by magistrates to be paid ? 

Mr, Wood replied : I have authorised prosecutions in 11 cases, two of whieli 
have ab-eady taken |>lace, and convictions secured in both cases. The arrears 
of wages ordered to be paid were £11 19s. 24d, and £2 8s. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MushLrooms, — P.W., refeniiig to the cultivation of mushrooms in 
cellars and caves, states that it is a practice with some growers to add 
about 8 lb. sulphate of ammonia to each ton of horse manure. He had 
also tried watering the beds with a solution of common salt at the 
rate of about 1 oz. to the gallon. Both processes appear to increase the 
yield, and he asks the reason. 

Eeph/: The -whole subject of mushrooms is by no means an easy one 
and there does not appear to be any good experimental work on the 
subject. 
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Mushroonis^ it must be remembered, are not green (ciiloropli^dloiis) 
plants, consequently it is the organic (carbon-contaiiiing) part of their 
food that is important. The spawn lives for the most part on the 
organic compounds in the roanuie, and the idea that the niaimre is 
of importance principally on account of the heat produced is not right. 
One could not go on indefinitely growing this spawn—which is really 
the plant’s vegetative body—on a restricted quantity of horse manure, 
because the organic compounds required would be exhausted. Another 
factor to be remembered in this connection is that the spawn in pro¬ 
cess of growth produces decomposition products, the accumulation of 
which would probably eventually render the old manure toxic. Then 
there are the fungi parasitic on the mushrooms (f.e., the fructifications 
which grov/ on the spawn), which sooner or later would prevent profit¬ 
able culture, ^vere not fresh manure used. 

As regai'ds the addition of artificial fertilisers, mushrooms, like 
other vegetable growths, require niti'ogen, j)hcsphates and other ele¬ 
ments of nutrition, and it is highly probable that these would also aid 
in the decomposition of the manure used as the basis. You might, 
therefore, try sulphate of ammonia at the rate you mention, both 
alone (in addition to the organic manure) and also in conjunction with 
an equal weight of superphosphate. 

You allude to the action of salt. We can only tentatively explain 
this, but cannot guarantee the correctness of the explanation. The 
addition of common salt—and of various salts—would increase the 
strength of the solution outside the hyphae (threads) of spawn. This 
would make it more difficult for the spawn to absorb water. It w^ould 
tend to be in a condition of “ physiological dryness.’’ Noav, in such 
conditions of dryness, whether iDliysiological or physical, plants, on the 
whole, respond in many cases by diminishing vegetative activity and 
increasing reproductive activity. The reduction of more leproductive 
bodies {i.e.. the mushrooms and the spores borne on them) on the addi¬ 
tion of salt solution, may be a response of this nature. It is also 
possible that by adding salt solution to the old manuie^ the oxygen 
thereby introduced may account for a good deal of the increased 
activity described. 

Bradicamoii of Worms in Lawns, — A.B. asked for a non- 
poisonous substance to eradicate worms. 

Bephj: The formula for a home-made solution frequently used is 
1 peck of fresh quicklime to 40 gallons of water. In pieparation tlie 
lime is placed in the water and after slaking has completely taken 
place, the mixture is allowed to stand until the slak* d lime has all 
settled at the bottom. The clear liquid from the top is then taken 
and is used to water the lawn. 

Soapsuds watered on the grass have also been reported to be elective 
in bringing the worms to the top, when they can be brushed away. 

Y^inter Mofili — G.B. inquired as to the possibility of working 
some substance into the soil round fiuit trees for the purpose of killing 
the chrysalids of winter moths, as grease-banding had not been found 
satisfactory. 

Reply \ Ko chemical has yet been discovered which, when dug into 
the soil round fruit trees, has given satisfactory results for the 
destruction of the chrysalids of winter moths. It has, however, been 
found that whei^e poultry can be j^^RRed in the orchards, the birds 
will search out and destroy a large proportion of the chrysalids. 
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Mortality among Sheep after Dipping. —The Ministry announced 
on 22nd July, that with the development ot double-dipping for the eradication 
of Sheep Scab, reports had come to hand from one district of deaths among 
sheep due to the use of poisonous dips. 

The Ministry, therefore, wishes to repeat the warning to sheep-owners, 
published in the Press, first in July, 1920, and in the Leaflet (No, A.63/r.A.) 
^*New KespoQsibihties of Sheep Owners,” which has been widely distributed 
by the Police during the past two years. 

Where their sheep have to be dipped in pursuance of the Ministry’s Orders 
twice within a period of 14 days all owners are advised that, for the sake of 
safety, poisonous dips should not be used for both dippings. In cases where 
an owner prefers to select a poisonous dip for the first dipping*, the Ministry 
desires to warn him that deaths may occur unless a non-i3oisonous dip is used 
for the second dipping. In cases where sheep-owners are prepared to run the 
risk of using arsenical <lips for both dippings, the dip should be used at half 
its full strength for the second dipping. The Ministry takes no responsibility 
for any consequences wiiicli may arise from the selection of a poisonous dip* 
Farmers have the c-hoice of a large number of effective non-poisonous dips. 

^ ^ ^ 

questions in parliament. 

Loa.ns for PuroHiase of Parms.— In reply, to a question in the 
House of Commons on 8th July, Mr. Guinness, on behalf of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, stated that the Public "Works 
Loan Commissioners, under the powers conferred on them by Section 1 
of the Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, have advanced to i'aniicrs 038 
loans, amounting to £2,545,946, The loans are repayable with interest 
at o per cent, per annum over varying periods not exceeding 60 years. 

Agricultural Wages Act Prosecutions* —Colonel Day asked the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries in the House of Commons, on 20th 
July, the number of prosecutions that have taken place for failure to pay the 
minimum rate of wage prescribed under the Agricultural Wages Act and the 
number of convictions secured, together with the amount of arrears ordered 
by magistrates to be paid ? 

Mr, Wood replied : I have authorised prosecutions in 11 cases, two of which 
have already taken place, and convictions secured in both cases. The arrears 
of wages ordered to be paid were £11 19s. 24d. and £2 Ss. 

* ^ ^ m 

REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Musiirooms.— P.W., referring to the cultivation of mushrooms in 
cellars and caves, states that it is a practice with some growlers to add 
about 8 lb. sulphate of ammonia to each ton of horse manure. He had 
also tried watering the beds with a solution of common salt at the 
rate of about 1 oz, to the gallon. Both processes appear to increase the 
yield, and he asks the reason. 

Beply: The -wliole subject of mushrooms is by no means an easy one 
and there does not appear to be any good experimental woik on the 
subject. 
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Musiirooms, it must be remembered^ are not green (chloropbyllous) 
plants, consequently it is the organic (carbon-containing) part of their 
food that is important. The spawn lives for the most part on the 
organic compounds in the manuie, and the idea that the manure is 
of importance principally on account of the heat produced is not right, 
(3ne could not go on indefinitely gi*owing this spawn—which is really 
the plant’s vegetative body—on a restricted quantity of horse manure, 
because the organic compounds required would be exhausted. Another 
factor to be remembered in this connection is that the spawn in pro¬ 
cess of growth produces decomposition pioducts, the accumulation of 
which would probably eventually render the old manure toxic. Then 
theie are the fungi parasitic on the mushrooms (i.c., the fructifications 
which grow on the spaun), which sooner or later would prevent profit¬ 
able culture, were not fresh manure used. 

As regards the addition of artificial fertilisers, mushrooms, like 
other vegetable growths, require nitrogen, phosphates and other ele¬ 
ments of nutrition, and it is highly probable that these would also aid 
ill the decomposition of the manure used as the basis. You might, 
therefore, try sulphate of ammonia at the rate you mention, both 
alone (in addition to the organic mannre) and also in conjunction with 
an equal vzeight of superphosphate. 

You allude to the action of salt. We can only tentatively ex|>lain 
this, but cannot guarantee the correctness of the explanation. The 
addition of common salt—and of various salts—would increase the 
strength of the solution outside the hyphae (threads) of spawn. This 
i\oiild make it more difficult for the spawn to absorb water. It would 
tend to be in a condition of “ physiological dryness.” IvTow, in such 
conditions of dryness, whether j)bysiological or physical, plants, on the 
whole, lespond in many cases by diminishing vegetative activity and 
increasing reproductive activity. The jii'oduction of more reproductive 
botlies (i.c., the mushrooms and the spores borne on them) on the addi¬ 
tion of salt solution, may be a response of this nature. It is also 
possible that by adding salt solution to the old manure, the oxygen 
thereby introduced may account for a good deal of the increased 
activity described. 

Eradication of Worms in Lawns,—A.B, asked for a non- 
poisonous substance to eradicate worms, 

Beplyi The formula for a home-made solution frequently used is 
1 peck of fresh quicklime to 40 gallons of water. In pieparatioii the 
lime is placed in the water and after slaking has completely taken 
place, the mixture is allowed to stand until the slak- d lime has all 
settled at the bottom. The clear liquid from the top is then taken 
and is used to water the lawn. 

Soapsuds watered on the grass have also been reported to be effective 
in bringing the worms to the top, when they can be brushed away. 

Y'yinter Moth. G.B. inquired as to the possibility of working 
some substance into the soil round fruit trees for the purpose of killing 
the^ chrysalids of winter moths, as grease-banding had not been found 
satisfactory. 

Bo ply I ISio chemical has yet been discovered which, when dug into 
the soil round fruit trees, has given satisfactory results for the 
destruction of the chrysalids of winter moths. It has, however, been 
found that where poultry can be pezrned in the orchards, the' birds 
will search out and destroy a large proportion of the chrysalids. 
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Grease-banding sometimes fails on account of insufficient care being 
taken to make certain that tlie winter motb. females are unable to 
creep under tlie bands or to obtain access to the trees by some other 
route—aSj for instancej by means of stakes, oi' even garden implements 
left temporarily leaning against the trunks. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that grease-banding will only deal with winter moths and one or 
two closely allied sj>ecies. It has, for instance, no effect on the Vcirious 
other caterpillars which feed upon the foliage of fruit trees or upon 
aphides, which aie commonly known as blight.” 

Calcium Cyanide as an Ineecticide.— J.G.W. inquired as to 
the possibilities of this substance as an insecticide. 

lieply: It would not appear that any work has been done in this 
country on the insecticidal properties of calcium cyanide. The only 
cyanide in general use here is the sodium salt, which has now practi¬ 
cally replaced potassium cyanide for the fumigation of glasshouses. 

O-reenb-OUse W'Mt© Fly.— A.H.S. asked for information on the 
destruction of the White Fly (or Snowy Fly), Aleyrodes vaporariorunv, 
which was attacking tomatoes and cucumbers in a glasshouse. 

lieply : A leaflet %vas enclosed describing the hydrocyanic acid gas 
method of fumigation for its control, also a memorandum on an alterna¬ 
tive gas, viz., tetrachlorethane. The latter is occasionally used when it is 
not possible to employ the very poisonous hydrocyanic acid gas through 
the structure to he treated opening into a dwelling house. In certain 
circumstances, however, tetrachlorethane will occasionally damage some 
kinds of j)]ants. 

It is possible that the feathery white substances which were found 
under the leaves are the cast skins of the larvea. The ova are generally 
laid in circles and a stalk penetrates from each one into the tissues of 
the leaf. The larv^ themselves have quite superficially somewhat the 
aj^pearance of aphides. Undoubtedly the larv£il stage is the harmful 
one, but opinion, so far as observations have been made in this country 
and abroad, agrees that the adult insect is also capable of effecting 
damage. The difference appears to be that whereas the larvse cannot 
remove their stylets from the tissues, the adult insects are able to do so. 

Detailed information on the insect itself is contained in a paper 
giving a critical study in the Annals of Applied biology for January, 
1915. It is probably safe to say that the greenhouse white fly has been 
known as a pest for the last fifty years. It is said to have been intro¬ 
duced from America. The tomato, though much affected, is not its 
only foodplant. Almost all greenhouse subjects axe attacked. 

"Woodlice.— R.W.D. inquired as to the best means of ©radicating 
woodlice from a vegetable store. 

Meply : It would be best to lay poisoned bait for the woodlice. The 
folio-wing formula has emerged from some recent experiments as being 
the best for the purpose:—Oatmeal 50 parts, potassium bichromate 
1 part, glucose 2 parts, -water 30 parts. 

It might also be convenient to provide alternative food to that the 
woodlice are destroying by using vegetables as traps. The most satis¬ 
factory for this purpose are red beet and mangolds. The roots should 
be^ cut in halves, with the cut sides placed downwards, the woodlice 
being collected every morning. This method has been found to main- 
tain a quite satis factory control. 

Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Statioheby Office 
By Metehim k, Son, Princes Street, Westminster, B.W.l. 
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“Plough” Brand 

Cattle Cod”Liver Oil 

Invaluable in the feeding of Farm Animals 

Experiments have proved that even in small doses this oil has a wonderful effect in 
promoting the growth and generally improving the condition of stock. For enriching 
separated milk to render it fit for rearing calves, cod-liver oil has proved to be much 
soperior to oil-cake, linseed oil, etc. Experience proves that calves fed on milk 
enriched in this way show a steady increase in weight and develop into strong healthy 
animals. Especially during the winter, milch cows should he given cod-liver oil in 
order to maintain the standard of richness of their milk. Pigs benefit to a remarkable 
extent from the use of this oil; it increases their v/eight and improves their condition. 
The cod-liver oil must, however, be of the highest quality; this can be assured by 
ordering “Plough” Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil which is prepared from the fresh 
livers of cod and allied species and is rich in vitamins. It does not give rise to any 
fishy taint in the milk or flesh of the animals. 

“ Plough’* Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil is supplied in 
1 wine bottles {12 to the gal.) - 1/3 each Wine bottles (6 to the gal.) - 2/- each 

Tins, 1 gal. - 0/6 each 5 gal. - 30/- each Barrels, 25 gal. - 137/6 each 

Obtainable through Pharmacists and Agricultural Chemists. 

Manufactured by 

ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., Bethnal Green, LONDON, E.2. 


THE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

Incorporated hy Special Acts of Parliament for the purpose of 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

directors; 

Chairmati' Coloml ffir G. L, COURT HOPE, Burt., M.P. 

CHARLES G. BOLAM, Esq. CHARLES E. DASHWoOJ), Et>r/. The Hon. CECIL T. PARKER. 


The RL Mon. LORD VLIKTOK. 


,/. DOyALDSOy, £i>q. 
A. II. WHITE, Esq. 


A. ft. POWELL, Esq. 


The Company makes advances to 0'v\meis of Land lor such Agricultural and General Improve¬ 
ments as are approved by the Ministry ot Agiicultiire and Fisheiies, iiicluding THE EREOTION 
and IMPEOVEMENT of FARM HORSES, FARM BRILRINGS, and COTTAGES, WATER 
SUPPLY, DRAIKAGE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, SILOS. REDEMPTION OP TITHE, &c. 

The outlay is charged on the pioperty benehted and repaid by ^\ay of Annuity spread ovei 
a fixed period not exceeding 40 years. 

The ADVANTAGES to OW^NERS of LAND making improvements under the Company's 
system are 

(1) The charge is foi a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN liy the Company. 

(2) The pioeedme is veiy simple as tbeic is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE. 

(3) Advances can be made to either ABSOLUTE OAVNERS or OW’^NERb ot SETPLED 

ESTATES 

(4) The charges in no way iiiterfeie with EXISTING MORTGAGES or OTHER INCUM¬ 

BRANCES on the pzopcity. 

The Committee on Agmcultiuid Csedit, whote Repo?'i iiiis publilied on the 24th Fthruarij, 192u [tommaml Popet 
Eo. ISlOX slate' ^'Apphcaiiom for loans appear to reeaie prompt attention and no reasonable ap^phcations anyrepised. 
On the iH'eipf ot the JlJumtry's uthfitaL, imoney is adianced without iMaij, and, ir mcesmry, duttnq the aetual progress 
of the tioii.'* __—__ 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, 

The Lasds Improfemeiit CompaBy, 58^ Victoria Street^ Westmiiister^ A 
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CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

WELBEOK HBED OP PEDIGEEE SHOETHORNS, the property of the Duke of Portland, K.G. Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale, from the best strains.—Apply, Alex. Galbraith, Huncieoroft, Welbeck, Worksop. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

GHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Histon, Games.— Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. Over 150 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’ 
Pamilies. Milk recorded daily and checked by Ministry of Agriculture Recorder. Champion Cow, Reserve Champion Bull, 100 
Guinea Challenge Gup, B.A.S.E., Derby; 2nd Milking Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves always for Sale. 


GUERNSEYS. 

THE COUNTESS OP ONSLOW’S PEDIGREE MILK RECORDED GUERNSEY HERD.—Bulls for sale, of various ages, priiie- 
winning sires fi'om damson the Guernsey Society’s Advanced Register,—Apply M.ysAGBR, Clandon PAIIK,NE. GUILDFORD. 


LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STAPLEPORD PARK HERD. A few young Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
milking strains only. Apply G, S. Haryey, Wymondham, Oakham. 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTOX, CambS.— Registered Herd of 130 head. Young Bulls from dams with good milk records 
generally for sale. 

KINMOUNT RED POLLS—Property of COL. 0. Brook, Champion & Reserve Supreme Champion Highland Show, 1923. Winners 
R.A.S.E. Royal Lancs., East Kilbride, etc., 1923. Official Milk Records Bulls forSale, MANAGER, Farms Office, Kinmount, Annan; 

PICS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

OHIVBBS & SONS, LTD., Histon, Games.— Over 1,000 pigs bred annually. Breeding Stock live out in Large Grass Orchards. 
Stock Boars include Histon Wonder, 1st and Champion, Royal and Highland Shows, 1922; Spalding Kingmaker, 1st Royal 
and Peterborough Shows, 1922. and sire of numerous winners, including Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, 1922 ; Dalmeny 
Macbeth, 1st Highland and Eclinhurgh Shows, 1820, and own brother to 720-guinea Sow; Bourne Baron 8rd, 2nd R.A.S,E. 
Show, 1922 ; and Stetchworth Kitchener 4th, 2nd R.A.S.E. Show and 1st Royal Laucasliire, 1921. Young Stock always for 
sale. Specie! quotations for boars suitable for crossing purposes. 

GREENALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Pigs. Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, Higher-Walton, Warrington. Station : Warrington. 


MIDDLE WHITE. 

DHTYERS & SONS, LTD,, ElSTON, Games.—S elect Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites, Champion Cup for Best Middle White Pig at 
the Royal Show, 1919 and 1920 (won outright). Champion Boar, 1st and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, Derby ; Ist and 
2nd, Smithfield, 1921; 2 Firsts, Champion and Reserve Champion, Smithfield, 1922; 1st and Reserve Champion Boar and Sow, 
Royal Show, Cambridge ; 1st and Champion Boar and Sow, Highland Show, Dumfries, 1922, and Inverness, 1923; Reserve 
Champion Boar and Sow, R.A.S.E. Show Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Comities Show, 1924. I'oung Stock always for Sale, 

ERICA HERD OP MIDDLE WHITES. Carefully bred young stock on offer. Histon, Wharfdale and Norsbury Strains. 
Enquiries invited. A. MACPHERSON Grant, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

EISINGHOLME HERD “MIDDLES” (also White-lops) Woodland bred 600 feet up. Prices low. ARCHIBALD HaRT, 
Heathfield Tower, Susses. 

STAPLEPORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
reasonable prices. 0. S. HarvbY, Wymondham, Oakham. 

LARGE BLACK. 

NBWHOtJSE HERD of Pedigree Large Black Pigs. Boars and Gilts from best strains.—ROBERT FORTUNE, Newtouse, 
Oranleigh, Surrey. 


SHEEP. 

FINN, ARTHUR, Westbroke, Lydd, KENT. Oldest established flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Champion Cup. Three 
times Reserve for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions. Inspection invited. 

KINMOUNT SUFFOLKS—Property of COL. 0. BROOK, Winners of Bristol Challenge Cup for best flock in G.B. Eagle C3hallenge 
and Prettyman Cups in 1924 Flock Competition. Rams and Ewes for sale, MANAGER, Farms Office, Kinmount, Annan. 


POULTRY. 

CHITERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, GAMES,—High-class Utility White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Light 
Sussex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Competitions. Latest success— 
Gold Medal Duck Section in National Test, ivggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free. 

MAJOR,^ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years. Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, “England’s best 
fowl.” Prizesat all Showa, and exported all over the world. Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. each.—ARTHUR J. MAJOR,Ditton, 
Langley, Bucks. 

OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWLS, strikingly handsome, exhibition birds, winners at all international shows ; Stags for crossing ; 
also Bantams, exquisite miniatures.—JOHN WATSON, J.P., Eden Mount, Kendal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOW, 12, Phoenix Place, London, W.C.1, Manufacturer of “Blows Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Filter Mediums.” 

GtJTO, GRADUAL PAYMENTS. English, made fully guaranteed Guns from £6 17s. ed. Continental double guns from ifi4 5s- 
Also small bores, Saloon and Air Guns. Send for list, Thomas WILD GUN Works, Birmingham. 
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F. HEWTHORN & €C. Ltd. 

. " Manufacturers of —. . . —. 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC, 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 

THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 

COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 

HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 

FLARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES. 

DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 

ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 

70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2. 

Prices and full particulars on application. 



DREW, CLARK 
LADDER COIVIPY. 
LEYTON, LONDON. 

Bee oui exliibit at Wembley, Aveime 7, 
Bay (Housing Section), Palace 
of Housing and Tianspoit , Royal 
Agncultmal Society Shoy at OUestei , 
Highland Agncultmal Shov, Glasgow, 
etc., etc. 

Exliiliitors at Piiiicipal 
Agricultural and 
Horticultural Shows. 



Awarded Large Silver 
Cup, 3 Baiiksiaii Med¬ 
als, BJl.S.E. Shows. 



liMliitiiiliiHlUliliiliM 

GROUND CLEARING 

with the aid oj 

EXPLOSIVES 

Write for descriptive booklet No 4, 
post free on application to | 

NOBEL INDUSTRIES LTD. I 

NOBEL HOUSE, LONDON. S.W.i I 


SEXEY’S SCHOOL, BLACKFORD, 

CHEDDAR, SOMERSET 

A co-educational School with separ- 
ate boarding houses for boys and 
girls, possessing its own farm, amid 
delightful surroundings Pupils 
prepared for University and other 
public exammationsc 

SPECIAL COURSES : 

Boys : Agriculture and kindred subjects. 

Girls . Domestic Science, Dairying, Foul- 
try-keeping, etc. 

Terms moderate Apply Headmaster 
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LILUCO 


SON 


IW/StLACi’S 


EVE RY sGftOP I 


JOHN WALLACE & SONS (Lta.), 

Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


■ "J ii I 


The Steel and Iron Freservatwe 
PRICES: 

I ga!l. tins - 3> per tin 5 gall, drums - 23 - per drum 
1 gall, tins - 5 - ,, 10 gall, drums - 40 - ,, 

40 gall casks > 3/3 per gall. 

No extra charge for Casks, Drums or other Packages 
(which are not returnable). CARRIAGE PAID to 
your nearest station (in Great Britain) on all orders 
value f 2 and over. 

JAS. ROSS & CO. 

FALKIRK 

Telegrams: (Established 1845) 

Ross--Falkirk Nos. 415—416 


THE OHLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR 
ROUNDWORMS, THREADWORMS & WHIPWORMS 

EeooiQised by the Medical and Veterinary Pivfessinus for iieiirly a century. 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY IN PRACTICE f 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS ; 100% EFFECTIVE 


WORMS are a fertile source of disease amongst domestic animals. Asoarides are 
frequently responsible for lung trouble in pigs and other animals, and are certainly endowed 
with a greater capacity for harm than has hitherto been supposed. 

Free your stock from intestinal parasites by SANTONIN and note the improvement in 
their general condition, untliriftiness not traceable to specific infection is generally caused 
by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and injnriotis in practice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is unique, there is no Santonin 
substitute known to science. 

TtXJ&&IJk.TiSr 'W O IVE S £S X3 i:> 

Containing not less than 2°/o Santonin. 

FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

■ 8, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Exclusive official distributors of Santonin and Russian Wormseed to the whole world. 
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EXTERMINATE I.v the 


GASSING MACHINE 

Producing sulphurous gas of high strength. 
No danger to operator or domestic anirnals. 
Unlike Poisons, Yinis and Trapping, it 
destroys not only the fully gro^ra, hut also 
the young in the nests. 

PRICE NOW REDUCED. 

GlAYTON FIHE EXTINGUISHING & DISINFECTING CO. LTD. 

22, Craven Street, Strand, London. W.0.2. 
(Rbssich & Campbell, I18, Queen St., Glasgow. 
Agents I W. 0. Bat, Church House, Lor'l Street. Lii^erpool^ 
( J. P. Cowan, M.i.n.a, , 10, Queen's Ed., Whitley Bay 


AOUIOULTyilAL iE^UISITES 
SUPPLY £0 

»JMrriL* win. gg_ MILTON STREET, 
^ LONDON, E.G.2 


HORSE HAY RAKES 

28 teeth, selfdximp, 
working width 7'10" 
Ijetween wheels 
extra strong make 

at £13 ; 13 ; 0 


COMBINATION HAY-TEDDER. side deliv¬ 
ery rake and swath-turner, 1 horse machine, 
working width 7' £23 complete. 

HORSE HOE ^ ^ 

CULTIVATOR 

""£2 ?17 : 6^' _ 

3 Spare Fhare-. ^ - 

CARRIAGE PAID England and Wales, 

Write for Free Catalogue containing full partic¬ 
ulars of Wire Netting for Poultry, Sheep and 
Pigs. Barb, Plnin and Strand Wire, Troughs, 
Paint, Stack Sheets, etc. 

ALL IN STOCK. NO WAITING. 


CROPS DRIED 

in Wettest Weather 

Grass and Cereals cut? carted? 
ricked and dried in wettest 
weather. Tlireshing^ done in 
a few days after cutting. 

This is the actual achievement of 
the remarkable Crop-Drying plant 
developed by the Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering at Oxford. 
This machine will definitely dry a 
rick of wet grass or cereals in one 
day in any weather. 

GASCOIGNES 

are HOW offerieg their wonderfully successful 

CROP DRYER 

Complete and ready for use. 
Demand is already big, so write at 
once for Booklet No. 11, which tells 
all about the Crop-Dryer, and is 
sent post free. 

THE GEO. H. GASCOIGNE CO. LTD., 

rA,0) 

LYNDFORD HOUSE. CASTLE STREET, 
READING, ENGLAND. 

Two other worth-while Gascoigne lines ar® the 

Q Ec-onom -IC - SILO 


vj( i;.c-onom -11-. - 

Quickly and easily erected. The proved 
most perfect Silo known. Cows need 
plenty of water and often to give maximum 
of milk, therefore equip with EC-onom-Ic 
Drinking Bowls. Cannot be fouled, give 
constant supply of water at right tem¬ 
perature. 
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Feed your land with Lime. Here are six good 
reasons for applying Lime to your soil:— 

(i) If the soil is acid. ( 2 ) If sulphate of ammonia or super¬ 
phosphate are used. ( 3 ) If the soil is clay and requires to 
be made more open and friable. {. 4 ) If the tijth. needs 
impi-oving. ( 5 ) If there is “Finger and Toe Disease” in 
turnips, or '‘Clover Sickness” is met with. ( 6 ) If peat 
tends to form or the decomposition of organic matter in the 
soil is incomplete. 

Lime can be applied, in various ways, viz :— 
Burnt Lime : 1-2 tons per acre. 

Ground Carbonate of Lime : 2-3 tons per 
acre. 

Lime may be obtained as quick lime, either lump, | 
ground or slaked, or in the form of gi'ound chalk, | 
i.eCarbonate of Lime. 

You cannot use too much Carbonate of Lime. It 
is easily assimilated in the soil and easy to handle. 
Make the test without delay. 

Orders executed promptly. 

DELIVEBIES MADE BY TRACTOR OR MOTOR DIRECT TO FARMS 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF LIME WORKS. LOW PRICES BIVEN FOR 
HAULASE. 

^ CSO. IL.'T'D. 

LIKE BUEKEES. 

Lime Works : Head Office : 

Ooulsaon (L.B.S.C.E3r.) Victoria Wharf, Croydon. 


Phone: Purley 10. 


Phone: Croytion llOi. 
Telegrams: “ Cement Croydon,” 


JOHN THORNTON & CO. 

Have arranged the following Sales of Purs-bred Cattle. 

AUGUST. 

a 6 th.~-jMr. R. P. Evans' Entire Herds of ABERDEEN 
ANGUS and JERSEYS, also a few DE'YONS, 
SUSSEX, and MILK-RECORDED SHORT¬ 
HORNS at 'VVooclhatch House, Reigate, .Surrey. 

27 th.~ISrr. A. Burnham’s BRITISH FRIESIANS at 
Hadley. Aylesbury. Bucks. 

28 th.—Mr. W. R. Arbuthnot's Entire Herd of BRITISH 
FRIESIANS at Flaw Hatch, Sharpthorn, Sussex. 

28 th.—Lord Lonsdale’s and Mr. G. Cradock's Entire 
Herds of RED POLLS at Barley Thorpe, Oakham, 
Rutland. 

29 th.—Sir Stephenson Kent’s Entii-e Herd of BRITISH 
FRIESIANS at ChapeUvood Manor, Metley, Sussex. 

SEPTE^ER. 

ist.-Mr. J. Latter’s Entire Herd of BRITISH 
FRIESIANS at Tanfield Stud Farm, Clieshunt, 
Herts, 

and.—Mr. R. J. Gunther’s Entire Herd of AYR- 
SHIRES at Halse, Brackley, Northants. 

3 rd.-Mr. F. H. Healing’s Entire Herd of DAIRY" 
SHORTHORNS at Oldfield, Tewkesibur}-. Glos. 

4th.—Sale of SHORTHORN,S at Kingham, Oxon 
(incluning Mr. E. W. Bishop’s Entire Herd and 
Capt. B. Williams’ Entire Herd of DiVIRY 
SHORTHORNS). 

8 th.—The Co-opei-ative Wholesale Society’s Entire 
I Herd of BRITISH FRIESIANS at Cherhiil, 

. Caine, Wilts. 

10 th.—Messrs. W. and R. Wallace’s BRITISH 
FRIESIANS at Knebworth, Herte. 

iith.—Messrs, C. and E. Stephenson’s Entire Herd of 
DAIRY SHORTHORNS at Barn Bank, Stafiford. 

nth.—Mrs. Foot’s RED POLLS at White Hill, Berk- 

hamp'Sted, Herts..'';'', 

Catalogues may be Isad of the Aactiomeers, 

27, Caveadisli Square^ Loadon, W.l, who will 
. execute conunissious. 

MAYFAIR 1020 6- GROSVENOR 2846. 
Telegrams: SHORTHORN, LONDON ." 


RE: 


We are always Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK. 

A Plentiful Supply of Churns. 
Regular Payments. 


UNITED DAIRIES (Wholesale) LTD. 

34, Palace Court, Bayswater, 
LONDON, W.2. 

Telephone—4921 Park. 

Telegrams—“ Dairydom,” Netting, London. 
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Think what it means to feed 
your Cattle Winter and 
Summer on Silage. By 
using Silage in substitution 
for part of roots and 
concentrates, considerable 
economies can be effected. 

I Nothing can compare with 
I Silage, made in one of our 
} Creosoted Wood Stave 
SILOS — the best for 
) making Silage. 
iThe quality and sound 
t construction of our Siloa 
f arc the best and cheapest 
obtainable- The advantages 
in our make are : 

I THE ONLY SDLO that is 
I acid-proof. 

V Staves Creosoted under 
y steam pressure. Secure 
ft A nchorage Hinged Doors 
N Write for lllustmted 

M List and Prices. 

^English Bpos.Ltd 
. WISBECH 


Please mention Journal when writing tor List, 
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J Pulverized \ 
ondon refuse \ 
nure - a Good\ 
titute for Stable \ 
re - Loaded Free \ 
mw I’kixiiway Trucks, Metro- ^ 
politan Railway Sidings, West 
Hampstead, London. Sample 
Trucks can be had. 


Hardcore 

Clinker 

Old London Paving 
Old Tiles 
Granite Setts 
Railway Sleepers 


Prices on 
application 


From GEORGE E. CLOK 

Contractor, 

ELMSTED, 

Neasden Lane, London, N,W,10 


^Phones: WILLESDEN, 3130 « 3131. 
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On ani/ and every important estate 
this tool will prove a thoroughly sound 
investment. When grubbing trees and 
stumps it doubles the men^s capacity 
hy tearing out the under roots. For log 
handling the Monkey Jack is at least 
three times faster than any other. A 
powerful, portable, reliable tool 3/ou 
really should have. 

SHALL WE SEND YOU A CATALOGLE? 
TREWHELLA BROS., Pty«, Lt€l„, 
18 , Island Road, Haedsworll!, BIRMINGHAM. 




THE JOCBNAE OF THE MiNISTBY OF AGRTCULTFRE — idiertisemenU. 


by Professor R. G. WHITE, M.Sc., University College of 
North Wales, Bangor 

This publication deals in detail, in a dear and attractive 
form, with the object of rotations ; the chief conditions 
which determine rotations; their development in Britain; 
together with their various elaborations and modifications 

Price 4d. Net, post free 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS No. 46 

WHITE CLOVER 

by W. M. WARE, M.Sc., South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye 

This publication embodies the results of a study of the 
subject which has been carried out at Wye. The history, 
cultivation and properties of various strains of white 
clover are carefully discussed, and much useful and 
practical advice is given 


Price 6d. Net, post free 

Obtainable irotn the Ministry’s Of&ee, 10, Whitehall Place, 
^ London, S.W.1 
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■'Gwe 

■7mlk'recorded^ cow'e' 
the ■■■ best ' ■''":posstbh 

chmtce; 

words, ewe 'Mem~^ 


■ The iiigtedieriiY sr'e tne'.'pnrpc>S'e'';;dl 

tbe^fefeds^. ij^'ru'r'are- ^^iachi\>)p\;h4\:'acxi6rdai>c^^^ w'ith''-the''.latest 
sd.eB'tilic'''discoveffeaiu! ■suggestions.-. ■■ 

■'Tliey. conform .'to;;'the..., guandteed/ 

the5^'"'are, tlieteforey..standValue.,''' '.."'V,'■' ,■'' ■'. 

'.'liTeir ,as'e' represents, econoni}? ■ in .the hjest'';:S'crj 5 .e. .ol '* he 
word.,'''‘I'lley sa.Ve.yo'ii iBe, cO’St'.of, .Buy.i'ng iBrs.ny':,Tn'at;eria1s,,'' 
in small quaDtlties. to prepare-a;va,rrGd,ancl.balmiced ratio'in 
All questions relative to scientihe feeding may profit* 
.ably be referred,'lo.-'-Sikoclds.. '...Sikock's-gi've expert .advice.' 
based Q«.nM.y"years' d{ actual.experience.,',.' 
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(fm, Oompiete. tmi of CantmtB see page.ix^J: 


laild«' Winif red \E. Brenckleyj D.Sc, 


Bmitk'irB.SCuiand S*' W^Oardner^ A,gHc.:{Oan^ 

Eradication of Sheep Scab - - - - , . - 

Visit of the American Vouag Farmers’ Cattle Jadging Team 
\ to Europe,; 1825 

CoUhcil of Agrictdtare England - - - - - 

The otter; Thomson, M.A., LL.D. - 

Trials of Spring Cabbage in Northumberland/ 

' Mayhew^ r 

Non-Returnable Packages for Apples - - - - - 

Deposits of Arsenic and Copper on Eatinf Apples - - - 

September on the Farm. Bond,, M.Se., isr.D.A. 

(Hons.) 

Feeding Stuffs for September. M. t, Hainan, 3LA., Dip. Agric. 
Prices of Artiflciai Manures 


or mwsrrs sTJuioraRT offics, 

A3SB FISH«EaB& 
mfteMH Plaoe. tondon, S,W.1.) 

‘' ' omci roR advertisemeitos 

' 81 . 8 T.GRESaAM STREET, 


1 PEI 3 rtlE 0 tmDWS IHB EU^WO! 

■' r ' 'A2^»''rUB3Easawro «*■■■■'" 

(To bo obbultted pvm the t/m 

MS *' . ^ \ t . ' 

ptTOMPlt ppfcwi? i ; 
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• V . CROUNB* 

To mt Cuimators of Land 


Specially Finely Crounci for Mechahicat Olstrltiution 


GROUND OMB is a FERTILISER, and secures 
HEAVIER CROPS l!(dth a MINIMUM of'EXPENSE 


GROUND LIME, if applied to the land in quantitiea of about 10 owt. o* more 
per acre per anntuaa, •wHl produce greatly augmented CROPS, whether of Cereals, 

Clovers, or Leguminous Plants. 


HIS UME Is a SOIL FOOD, an INSECTICIDE, a FOSGICIDE, 

TURNIPS, &e.- 

The Works arc favourably situated for prompt delivery in 
eastern, south midland and SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


For Prices of 


AGRICULTURAL I__ 

/ AND . 

GROUND 

CARBONATE OF LIME 

Wfite f0-«* 

THE 6EMENT MARXETINB COMPANY, LIMITED, 

I^IME BErAnTMEMT. 

^ ]mmAm hbiise, rotiiiu sheet, Westminster, s.w.i. 


AND 
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uipmemi 


Speciahsis and Manufacturers of up-to-date 
Sanitary Cow-barn Fittings, Coio Stalls, 
Stanchions, Heater Bowls, Over-head Feed 
and Manure-Carrying System. 




Write for Catiilogue to— 


» It 


GEO. W. KING, LTD. 


(A alg^T.) ated tit ! f es So K <> I d) i 'hr I M 

WINDMILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, ENG i I 'I ] | 




7de^faphiL and Cabh Aiiress 


‘ Igri/ , Lorn )2 


iiv iii iiiito i 

4utomat c Dn k ng I o 


Bswidera - Oi 

The Niels Beck treatment for PREVENTION and CURE of 


’ pint bottles, for treatment of 8-10 animals, 7s. 6d 
1 .. .. ,. 16-20 „ !5s. Od. 

Supplied by: THE CROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY LTi 
52, Crutched Friars, E.C.3, 


Manufacturers of DANISTOL, confirmed by the British 

and Irish Ministries of Agriculture to be an absolute cure 
for Liver Fluke Disease 


Please mention the Journal whin coi i esponding uith Uhrf s 
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GRATIS & POST FREE 

Farm Notes on Profitable Farming 

|\Jo. 4 of Farm Notes on Profitable Farming is now ready 
^ ^ for gratis (and post free) distribution to all wbo 
apply for it. 

It is a journal dealing with the Fertilising side of Farming — 
coming more and more to the fore because of its aid 
to profitable Farming. 

The contents of the new number include : 

— Editorial— the cheapest form of Nitrogen for the majority of crops, 
and obtainable at the lowest price per ton 
— Garden Vegetable Cultivation 
— Concerning Lavms 
— The Cornish Sands 
— Making it Pay 
— “ Drawing the Land 

— Transplanting Mangolds: a Successfiil Method 
— Variety Manuring 

— Sulphate of Ammonia and Soil Acidity 
— Soil Analysis 

— Reports of County Committees 
— Ammonia and Lime Cheaper than Nitrate 
— The Creeping Thistle 

— Photograph of Oats on Northern Farm Manured with Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Compared with Plot that had no Dressing 
— Why Use Sulphate of Ammonia? 

— What Fanners Think (A Letter from a Farmer) 

— The Old, Old Story (Drainage) 

— Valuable Hints on Sugar Beet Cultivation 
— An Experiment on Ox Cabbage 
— Free Advice for Farmers 

— The Modern Way (Dung and Artificial Manures) 

— Successes with Billingham Lime 
— Supplies of Lime 

— Current Prices of Nitrogenous Fertilisers 
— Super-Ammonia 
— Farming on the Northern Wolds 
— Carrot Fly 

— How to Increase the Supply of Farmyard Manure 
— Experiment on the Early Manuring of Grass Specially for Lambs 
(Season 1925 ) 

— Take Care of the Dung Heap 
— List of the 1925 Agricultural Shows 

FOR GRATIS COPY POST FREE 

Write to PROPAGANDA MANAGER 

28-30 CROSVENOR CARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 

ojl dmmcfua 

The Richest (21“!%) and Cheapest hrm of Nitrogen 


FROM FERTILISER MERCHANTS ] 

Please mention the Joxjrital when corresponding with '^.dvertisers. 
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Bibby’s “Milk Cakelettes” 

FOR 

The Dry Feed Method of Calf Rearing 

In Calf Rearing^ as in other departments of animal husbandry^ 
experience and direct experiment have during the past few years 
yielded a substantial increase of knowledge. By far the most 
important advance^ measured both by economy of labour, and 
in the health and sturdiness of the Calves reared, is to be seen 
in a change from the practice of Gruel Feeding to the Dry 
Feeding of Calves. 

Bibby’s ** Milk Cakelettes ” were the pioneer feed for 
this method of rearing, and each year has strongly confirmed 
the success and economy of this method. In short. Dry 
Feeding with Bibby’s Milk Cakelettes ” 

Results in better and sturdier calves. 

Eliminates all troubles due to imperfect 
preparation of Gruel. 

They are handy to feed and labour is reduced. 

No pot-bellied Calves. 

This Catalogue of advantages does not completely convey what 
this advance in Calf Rearing means, and we can only add that 
we know of no single case of a user once having tried 
Bibby’s ** Milk Cakelettes” going back to Gruel Feeding. 

The Price is 16/6 per cwL, Carriage paid 
to Nearest Railway Station. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
Sole Manufacturers — 

J. BIBBY & SONS, Ltd., King Edward St., Liverpool 


Ple^ise ‘unenUon the Joitbxal when corresponding with Advertisers, 
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The SILVER CRYSTAL for the GOLDEN HARVEST 

C Metro Sulphate is specially prepared to enable the Fanner 
to broadcast the richest form of iiitrogeu evenly and easily 
on the land for mass crop production. Being acid free, 
it retains its dry crystalline form over long periods of 
storage. Its powerful constituents are secure from the day 
of manufacture. The sacks in which it is transported or 
stored are always in first hand condition, and the metal 
parts of implements cannot be impaired by its use. 
These sjfcdal qualities oj Metro Sulphate remain constant. 
MANUFACTUEEES: 

SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E.15 

'Phone: New Cross 2000. 


Telegraphic Address : 

“ Metrogas, Peck, London.*' 







F or more meat and milk per acre dress 
pasture with POTASH and phosphates. 

O N many soils, especially light soils, phos¬ 
phates alone give but poor results when 
applied to grassland. This is because these soils 
are deficient in Potash. When Basic Slag or 
Superphosphate gives disappointing results, 
the addition of Potash should always be tried. 

In actual tests this has enabled five cows to 
graze where only three could graze before. 


F.W. BERKS CO.. LTD. 

LONDON. 

__ E.C3. I 


Please mention fke Joubnaj. when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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“Plough” 


Breuid 


Cattle Cod-Liver Oil 

Invaluable in the feeding of Farm Animals 

Experiments Lave proved that even in small doses this oil has a wonderful effect in 
promoting the growth and generally improving the condition of stock. For enriching 
separated milk to render it fit for rearing calves, cod-liver oil has proved to be much 
superior to oil-cake, linseed oil, etc. Experience proves that calves fed on milk 
enriched in this way show a steady increase in weight and develop into strong healthy 
animals. Especially during the winter, milch cows should be given cod-liver oil in 
order to maintain the standard of richness of their milk. Pigs benefit to a remarkable 
extent from the use of this oil; it increases their weight and improves their condition. 
The cod-liver oil must, however, be of the highest quality; this can be assured by 
ordering “Plough” Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil which is prepared from the fresh 
livers of cod and allied species and is rich in vitamins. It does not give rise to any 
fishy taint in the milk or flesh of the animals. 

** Plough” Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil is supplied in 
^ wine bottles (12 to the gal.) - 1/3 each Wme bottles (6 to the gzJ.) - 2/- each 

Tins, I gal. - 6/6 each 5 gal. - 30/- each Barrels. 25 gal. - 137/6 each 

Obtainable through Pharmacists and Agricultural Chemists. 

Manufactured by 

ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., Bethnal Green, LONDON, E.2. 



BBMMi 


Milking Machines show a steady increase of Sales 

OVER 35,000 MACHINES NOW IN USE 


STOP! 


What does this mean to you? 

Yorkshire Agricultural Society awards Silver 
Medal to Alfa Laval Milker this year. 


Telephone Victoria 3618 
3619 


DE LAVAL CHADBURN CO.. LTD., 
WELLINGTON HOUSE, 

BUCKINGHAM GATE. 

LONDON. S.W.1 


FUme rmntum the Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

Incorporated by Special Acts of Parliament/or the purpose of 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

directors: ^ 

Chail'man: Colonel Sir G. L. COCRTHOPE, Bart., M.P* 

CHARLES G. BOLAM, Esq. . CHARLES E. LASHWOOB, Esq. The Hon. CECIL T. PARKER. 
Them. Hon. LORD CLINTON. J. DONALDSON, Esq. ' A. ff. POWELL, Esq. 

A. H. WHITE, Esq. 


Tlie Company makes advances to Owners of Land for aucli Agi’icultural and General Improve- ’ 
ments as are approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, including THE EREOTIOH 
and IMPEOYEMENT of FARM HOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES, WATER 
SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, ELECTEIO LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, &o. 

The outlay is charged on the property benefited and repaid by way of Annuity spread over 
a fixed period not exceeding 40 years. 

The ADYANTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making improvements under the Company’s 
system are:— 

(1) The charge is for a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN by the Company. 

(2) The procedure is very simple as there is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE. 

(3) Advances can be made to either ABSOLUTE OWNERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 

ESTATES. 

(4) The charges in no way interfere with EXISTING MORTGAGES or OTHER INCUM¬ 

BRANCES on the property. 

The Committee on Agricultural Credit, whose Report was published on the 24th Febj’uat'y, 1923 \_C 07 n 7 nand Paper 
No. 18101, state: ^'’Applications for loans appear to receive prompt attention and no reasonable applications qt'e reftised. 
On the receipt of the Ministry's certificate, money is advanced without delay, and, if necessary, during the actual progt'ess 
of the work.’* _' _ • 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary, 

Tlie L^ds ImproTement Company, 58, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 


CHEAPER FEEDING — HEALTHIER STOCK. 

CROSFIELDS TREACLE MEAL 

Containing Bone Phosphates and essential mineral needs of all stock. Manufactured only by 
Crosfie/ds whose Treacle has been foremost since 1799. 


THE 

DAILY 

BREAD 

OF 

ALL 

FARM 

STOCK 


£710 0 

per ion 

ON RAILS 
Liverpool 

plus a.ctua.1 
ca.rria.irc 


PRICE AT 
BUYERS’ 
OPTION 
WHICHEVER 
CHEAPEST 


£9 0 0 

per ton 

Carriage paid 

ANT STATION U.K. 
IN 2 TON LOTS 


SOUND 
RELIABLE 
FOOD for 
CATTLE, 
HORSES, 
SHEEP 
& PIGS 


DISCOUNT: 5/- per ton for prompt cash. 

Compare these figures With any other feed—95%, digestibhii:y-^5% fibre. 

HONE GEHOINE UNLESS IN CROSFIELDS BRANDED BAGS WHICH CARRY OUR FULL GUARANTEE. 


.■ Apply.to nearest A|fent or to Sole MaQufagturerS: 

CBOSFIEIDS OIL & CAKE CO. Ltd ., Liverpool. 

Trade toffns, 0*0 application. Agents wanted where not alreadjr represented. 

Please mention the when cor^ iiiith 'advertisers. . 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 

Coloured Wall Diagrams 

of 

Plant Pests and Diseases 

A CCUEATE, coloured illustrations undoubtedly form an 
excellent medium for rendering easily recognisable pests 
and diseases which attack agricultural and horticultural crops, 
and the characteristic damage caused by them. 

The Ministry has prepared the first four of a series of coloured 
wall diagrams. They are beautifully executed by the best four- 
colour process, technically correct, scientifically exact, attractive 
and artistic. 

The subjects illustrated are:— 

No, II. APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVIL 
No. 2. WINTER] MOTHS 
No. 3, APPLE AND PEAR SCAB 
No. 4. SILVER LEAF 

(A reduced reproduction in Mach and white of No. 1 is shown 
facing p, 486 of this Journal.) 

The diagrams should prove highly valuable to agricultural, 
horticultural and allotment societies; to Local Education Authorities 
for use in rural schools; to museums, colleges and public schools; 
to farmers and fruit growers; and to private individuals. 

Size 30 in. by 20 in. 

Price: Unmoiintedl, 3/- each ) Post 

Mounted and on Rollers, 5/- each ) Free 

Order direct from the Ministry : 

10, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W.l 


Fltase mention the Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE BEST OFFICE FOR ANNUITIES 

Exceptionally favourable Rates for Annuities 
on Male or Female Lives are granted by the 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 

established in Canada in 1871. Special Terms 
are offered to impaired Lives, and the Govern¬ 
ment Stamp Duty on the Annuity Bond is paid 
by the Association. 

MALE Annuity Payable Yearly FEMALE Annuity Payable Yearly 

Age 60 last ... £9 14 6% Age 60 last ... £8 15 \% 
Age 65 „ ...£11 9 11^ Age 65 £10 5 ( 3 % 

Write for full particulars (stating date of hirth) to 
G. T. VARNEY, Manager for the United Kingdom. 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 

ASSETS £8,500.000. 


SPRAYING MD UMEWASHINC 


Vermorel “Eclair” Series 

WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY MONTH FOR 
A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SPRAYER ' 

No. 8. The “ Favori” Pneumatic 
Sprayer. 

This Machine is charged with air and liquid before 
sprapng commences, and the operator then has both 
hands free for directing the spray and holding the 
leaves aside for spraying niiderneath. A special 
feature of these machines is that the aiP ppessupe 
is PetSiinCCi when the liquid has been sprayed, 
and so extra work is avoided and much time saved. 
The “FAVOEI’' has a liquid and working* 
capacity of 2| gallons. Two models are made, 
one with self-contained pump and one with separate 
charge pump, for use with 3 to 12 machines. 

FuH Particulars and Catalogues from :— 



» FAVORSKHAPSACK SPRAYER, 
2| g*allons. 

All Types Made and Stocked. 

21 pints to 88 gallons. 


CQOPER, PEGLER & Co*, Ltd*, 24b, Christopher Street^ London, E.C*2 
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SOME WONDERFUL RECORDS 

CALTHROFS SPECIAL MILK CAKE ^ 


NATIONAL HERO COMPETITIONS for highest milk yield, 
won for the last THREE YEARS. 

National Competitions for the cow with highest average 
milk yield for three recorded years,won TWICE in succession. 

Best, 'average milk yield and highest individual yield 
recorded by Oenbigh & Flint Milk Recording Society, last 
THREE YEARS. 

Highest average ' milk yield, and two Challenge Cups 
under auspices of East Sussex Milk Recording Society,' 
three ^ years in succession. 

For second successive year, highest average milk yield 
recorded by Lincolnshire Milk Recording Society. 

All the successful owners, regular users of Calthrop’s 
Special Milk Cake, have written to express satisfaction with 
results obtained by feeding this Cake. 


Pairynian 


pv 


are absolutely invaluable in all outbreaks of 




|: VERY LARGE STOCKS always kept ready 

for emergencies» 

:| Catalogues free on application to the Sole Manufacturers 

^ THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 
Spraying Specialists, Four Oaks Works, 

Oaks, SattoH Coldfield, 

rams: “ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” Near Birmingham. 


r/.-.im 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH« 

Fob more than 50 years steam tackle has played a prominent 
part in tillage operations, and, in many parts of the country,. 

Steam more especially in the heavy-land, corn- 

Cultivation growing districts, it still occupies first 
place in the farmer’s estimation as an 
effective and expeditious means of preparing his land for crops. 

An important part of the programme for increasing the 
country’s food supplies during the war period was relegated to 
steam tadkle. For this purpose one of the steps taken by the 
Food Production Department on its formation in January, 
1917, was to mobilise the existing steam ploughing tackle and 
to pmvide for an increased supply at the earliest possible date. 

Owing to difficulties of labour and lack of repair facilities, 
it was found that almost half of the 500 steam tackle sets in 
this country at the beginning of 1917 were not being used 
nearly as effectively as they should have been. These diffi¬ 
culties were overcome by the release from the Army of men 
experienced in steam tackle work, and by the provision of 
facilities for repairs, so that at the beginning of the summer of 
1918 the whole of the 600 sets, excepting about 40 which were 
obsolete, were actually at work. 

Sixty-five new sets of tackle were placed on order through 
the Ministry of Munitions with Messrs. J. Fowder, Ltd., of 
Leeds, and arrangements were made that they should be taken 
over by the Steam Cultivation Development Association for 
sale to members of that Association. 

Each of these sets consisted of two 16-18 horse power 
engines, a 6-furrow plough, a trusser, an 11/13-tine cultivator, 
a water-cart, and a van complete with bedding for 6 men. 

It was estimated that during the year 1918, 250,000 acres 
were ploughed, 880,000 acres were cultivated, and 23,000 
acres were mole-drained by means of this scheme. 

The decrease in the arable area in this country which fol¬ 
lowed the period of the War rendered it difficult fox some of 

(62961) P.6./R.4. 8,000. 9/25 M. & S. 
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the steam tackle owners to keep their increased number of sets 
fully at work. During the present year, however, partly no 
doubt owing to weather conditions, steam ploughs appear to be 
more in demand than during the last three or four years. 

Normally, steam tackle gets to wmrk in dry weather in late 
spring, and continues throughout the summer and after harvest 
until wet weather stops it. Owung to unfavourable conditions 
up to the beginning of the recent dry spell, farmers found it 
impossible to deal wdth their fallows and there are, conse¬ 
quently, considerable arrears to be made up. Dxiring the fine 
weather hay-making and work among the roots occupied 
tically the whole time of all the labour available so that, in 
the absence of steam tackle, summer fallows could not receive 
the attention wdiich every farmer knows they so well repay. 
Biecently the corn harvest has been in full swung, and hay 
stubbles and corn stubbles will have to be dealt with, as well 
as the summer fallows, if full advantage is to be taken of the 
early season so as to get the winter corn sown in good time. 
It is in a season such as this that the use of steam tackle is 
so amply justifled and so desirable. While the choice of a 
variety may make a difference in weld of 5 to 10 per cent., 
corn sown in September or by about the first week in October 
may yield anything up to 50 per cent, more than corn sown 
later in the year or in spring. Every wreek makes a difference. 

In dry, settled weather the steam cultivator will speedily and 
efficiently produce a first-class fallow, but under rainy or 
unsettled conditions, and especially when dealing with a hay 
stubble, the steam plough is usually the better implement. 

There is another important operation for which the steam 
cable system is pre-eminently suitable, namely, sub-soiling. 
Wherever there is a hard pan ”—^and due to repeated 

horse-ploughing at the same depth, to deposits of iron com¬ 
pounds, etc., are of frequent occurrence—then this pan must 
be shattered before the soil wall give of its best in all seasons. 
The predominant factors in plant grow^th are soil moisture and 
air; and the balance between the two must be properly 
adjusted. 

Where a pan exists the soil is liable to become water-logged 
in w^et weather, air is excluded and the plant languishes or 
dies. In such conditions plants are always shallow-rooted and 
as the tof) soil dries quickly in hot weather the crop soon begins 
to feel the effects of drought, for owing to the pan water cannot 
reach the plant from below. 
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When the pan is broken up both water and air can reach 
the lower layers, plants can enjoy a healthier and more exten¬ 
sive root-range and in times of drought "water from below" is 
accessible to them. In this connection too it is important to 
remember that w^hen a plant, just like an animal, is in a posi¬ 
tion to make uninterrupted growth it is capable of resisting 
the attack of most diseases or pests. 

.fi iit ^ 


Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs 
Advisory 
Oommrttee * 


Ihb presentation oi the ileport oi the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Advisory Committee (Omd. 2470, price 9d. or yjd. post 
_ t oi the marks a further stage in the prepara- 

^ tion of new legislation to replace the 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906. 

A Departmental Committee reported last 
year that a revision of the present Act is 
necessary, and outlined the method and 
extent of the control which should, in their opinion, be exercised 
over the trade in fertilisers and feeding stuffs. Further, they 
recommended that Schedules should be prepared showing the 
articles to which the new legislation should apply, and the 
nature of the i>articulars to be warranted in the case of each. 

The formulation of these Schedules has been the principal 
part of the duties of the Advisory Committee, but recommenda¬ 
tions have also been made on certain other points. The Com¬ 
mittee are of opinion, for instance, that the time has come to 
cease official use of the expression “ phosphates ” in connec¬ 
tion with fertilisers and to work in terms of phosphoric acid, 
as is usual on the Continent and elsewhere. 

The Committee, of which Lord Clinton was Chairman, con¬ 
sisted of representatives of farmers and traders, agricultural and 
scientific advisers and nominees of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the 
County Councils’ Association. As their Report is a unanimous 
one it is, perhaps, not too much to hope that the Committee’s 
conclusions will meet with the substantial concurrence of all the 
many interests concerned. 
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Farm Institute 
Courses. 


A LEAFLET (Form No. 732/T.B.) showing the types of 
instruction which will be available at Farm Institutes during 

the session of 1925-6 has been issued by 
the Ministry. The leaflet gives the names 
of the farm institutes, a short descrip¬ 
tion of the courses at each, the fees payable, either for tuition 
only, or for board, lodging and tuition, as the case may be, 
and the address to which inquiries for further particulars should 
be sent. 

Copies may be obtained free of charge, and post free, on 
application to the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l. 


With a view to ensuring that the carcasses of animals 
slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 should not 

Tuberculosis in I* “f human ecncumption 

f* tti • ni* 1 adequate safeguards being designed 

uame: uisposai protecting public health, the Ministry 

of Agriculture has issued an Order pro¬ 
viding that, in any case in which the carcass is intended to be 
used for human consumption, a copy of the notice of intended 
slaughter sent to the owner shall also be sent to the appro¬ 
priate officer of the Sanitary Authority of the district, together 
with a statement of the address of the premises on which, and 
the time at which, it is intended to carry out the slaughter. 

The Order also provides that in such cases the carcass, or 
any part of it, shall not be removed from the premises or be 
disposed of for human consumption, without the consent in 
writing of the Medical Officer of Health or other competent 
officer of the Sanitary Authority. 

It is intended that a sufficient time should be allowed to 
qlapse before slaughter to enable the Medical Officer of Health, 
hr other competent officer, to be present at the post-mortem 
examination. At the same time, the Ministry trusts that such 
arrangements -will be made as will ensure that the examination 
of the carcass is not delayed, since delay would prejudice the 
sale of any portion of the carcass which might he passed. 
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Relief of 
Unemployment: 
Winter, 1925»26o 


The Ministry is now able to announce that His ^Majesty’s 
Government have decided that the grants for Xiand Drainage 

schemes for the relief of unemp)lo\ment, 
similar to those carried out during the past 
four winters, shall be continued during the 
coming autumn and winter. 

The voluntary schemes will be conducted generally on the 
same lines as before through the agency of the County Agri¬ 
cultural Committees, but in view of the small sum of money 
available, it will not be possible to provide ainy grantto towards 
drainage works in areas under the jurisdiction of a Drainage 
Authority. 

As announced, however, in the House of Commons on 6th 
August, the Minister has under consideration proposals for a 
more permanent scheme of improvement hj land drainage to be 
carried out by Drainage Authorities, but he is not yet in a 
position to put this into operation. 










0 0 


Farmers who think of selling seed potatoes must lemember 
that it is necessary in the first place to get either a “ Clean 
cjp t* f t Land ” or a “ Purity ” certificate from 

Oertiflcates Ministry. If the potatoes are of 

immune varieties, it is best to get a 
“ Purity ” certificate. These are issued after an inspection of 
the growing crop, and immediate application should be made 
to the Ministry, since the inspection cannot be undertaken 
after the haulm had died down. “ Clean Land ” certificates 
do not involve inspection except as regards crops grown in 
Wart Disease infected areas or near cases of the disease. If 
inspection is necessary, it must be made when the crop is being 
lifted and growers in the districts mentioned should apply early 
so that the necessary arrangements can be made. 

All concerned with potato growing should remember that it 
is illegal to sell any potatoes for planting or to plant any pur¬ 
chased potatoes which are not the subject of either a “ Clean 
Land ” or a “ Purity ” certificate. 
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To meet the need for good and technically correct diagrams 
of pests and diseases which attack agricultural and horticultural 

crops, the Ministry has produced the first 
Coloured. Wall series of coloured wall diagrams. 

Biagrams of subjects illustrated are :—(1) Apple 

Plant^ Pests md Blossom Weevil; (2) Winter Moths; (3) 
Diseases. Apple and Pear Scab, and (4) Silver Leaf. 
The diagrams measure 30 in. by 20 in. and are beautifully 
executed by the four-colour process. They are scientifically 
exact, attractive, clear and artistic. A reduced reproduction in 
black and white of the first of these is given herewith. 

Of their kind, the diagrams now produced are unique, and 
should prove highly valuable to- agricultural, horticultural and 
allotment societies; to Local Education Authorities for use in 
rural schools; to museums, colleges and public schools; to 
farmers and fruit growers; and to private individuals. The 
price of each diagram is 3s. unmounted, .5s. mounted and on 
rollers (post free). A descriptive leaflet is issued free with each 
diagram. 


# ^ -Ut # # 

The Ministry has awarded the following scholarships to post- 

Agricultural students ^ 

Scholarships and 

Agricultural (1) Eor training as Agricultural Organiser, 

Besearch Lecturer, etc. ;— 

Scholarships. 


Su.bject of Studii. 

B.Sc. (Wales) ... ... A,9,'ncultiiral Economics. 

N. JoneSy B.Sc. (Wales) ... ... Ar)imal Husbaiulry. 

A. Eowlanrls, B.Sc. (Wales) ... ... Dairyinff. 

(Miss) A. P. Wilson, B.Sc., A.E.C.Sc. 

(Lond.) ... ... ... Diseases of GlasshoTise Crops. 

(2) For training as Agricultural Research Worker :— 


Karac. 

W. M. Davies, B.Sc. (Wales). 

G. E. Marshall, B.Sc. (Manchester) 

H. J. Meredith, ihSc, (Wales) ... 

B. G-. Peters, B.Sc. (Bristol) 

E. L. Taylor, B.Sc., M.R.G.V.S., D.Y.H, 
' ... 


Svhjcet of SfAichj, 

A^ri cii 1 tura I E n to i n ol ogy. 
Soil C hem is try. 
Ai 2 :riciiltural Economics. 
Agricidtui'al Zoology. 

Veterinary Science. 
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The general level of the prices of agricultural produce was 
further reduced during July, mainly as a result of the lower 

The Agricultural wTieat, fat sheep and potatoes. 

Index Mumber average agricultural produce was 

selling at 51 per cent, above the prices m 
July, 1911-13, this being a drop of 4 points on the month, and 
19 points below the level of January last. In July last year 
the index number was 52 per cent, above pre-war, so that the 
rise which took place last autumn has now been lost. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since Januarv, 
1920 

Percentage Increase compared with the average of the corresponding 

Month in 11)11-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

Januaty 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

51 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

_ 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

_ __ 

October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 


November 

193 

79 

62 

63 

64 


December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

— 


Wheat averaged lid. per cwt. less than in June, and the 
average of 11s. lid. per cwt. was exactly the same as in July 
last 3 'ear. Barley was Is. 4d. per cvrt. cheaper than a year 
earlier, but oats were 5d. per cwt, dearer, both barley and oats 
being 34 per cent, above July, 1911-13, with wheat relatively 
dearer at 47 per cent, above. 

Fat sheep declined b\' Id, per lb. on the month, the index 
number being reduced from 93 per cent, above pre-war to 
79 per cent, above, this being the lowest index figure for fat 
sheep since April, 1924. Fat cattle also became cheaper and, 
although a fail is usual in July, the decrease this year was 
relatively rather greater than in the basic years, and the index 
number declined by 2 points. Fat pigs were practically un¬ 
changed in price, but as there was a rise in July in the basic 
years the index numbers declined slightly. 

The demand for dair^^ cows improved considerably when milk 
yields fell off owing to the diy state of the pastures, and prices 
advanced by £1 per head. The shortage of grass had the 
opposite effect with store cattle, which became very difficult 
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to sell and averaged 15s. per head less than in June. Store 
sheep still remained very dear at more than double pre-war 
prices. Young pigs at 53 per cent, above pre-war were at 
relatively much the same level as fat pigs. 

The index number for milk advanced by 2 points owing to a 
slightly higher average price for contract milk delivered to 
Manchester, prices being unchanged at London and Birming¬ 
ham. Butter rose sharply, the advance on the month being 
2fd. per lb., and at 78 per cent, above pre-war the index 
number was 18 points higher than in July last year. On the 
other hand cheese declined by 9s. 6d. per cwt., and at 70 per 
cent, above 1911-13 was 20 points lower than a year earlier. 
The rise of Sd. per dozen in egg prices was relatively sharper 
than in pre-war years, and the index figure advanced to 61 per 
cent, above July, 1911-13, but was slightly lower than last 
year. 

The markets were fully supplied with early potatoes during 
July and prices were low, the average wholesale price being 
only -£7 19s. per ton or dS2 2s. 6d. per ton cheaper than last 
year, and only 43 per cent, dearer than in July, 1911-18. Hay 
prices have varied very little from month to month for some 
considerable time; during July prices were slightly lower than 
in the previous month. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in July, 1928 and 1924, are shown below;— 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911 - 13 . 



1923. 

1924. 


1925. 


Commodity. 

J uly. 

July. 

April. 

May. 

June, 

July 

Wheat 

39 

47 

62 

59 

62 

47 

Barley 

12 

52 

38 

.36 

38 

34 : 

Oats 

41 

28 

34 

36 

38 

34 

Fat cattle 

45 

54 

50 

49 

50 

48 

Fat slieep 

72 

97 

100 

100 

93 

79 

Bacon pigs 

49 

31 

68 

60 

54 

51 

Pork „ 

59 

31 

67 

60 

53 

52 

Dairy cows 

49 

66 

47 

48 

47 

50 

Store cattle ... 

28 

51 

39 

40 

43 

42 

Store sheep 

109 

132 

100 

99 

115 

115 

Store pigs 

113 

28 

64 

55 

55 

53 

Eggs... 

35 

65 

51 

48 

52 

61 

Fonltiy 

79 

80 

50 

55 

61 

. 75 

Milk .. 

57 

50 

58 

55 

55 

57 

Butter 

37 

60 

64 

54 

57 

■ 73 

Cheese 

54 

90 

61 

70 

78 

70 

Potatoes 

66 

81 

115 

124 

76 

43 

Hay . 

38 

1 

_ 2 ^ 

3 

3 

0 


Decrease. 
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LIVE STOCK IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 

Report foe the Year ended 81st March, 1925. 

Ddbing the year ended 31st March, 1925, the Live Stock 
Improvement Scheme continued to operate on the usual lines 
described in previous reports, and on the whole satisfactory 
progress was made. Although the scheme has been in opera¬ 
tion for eleven years there are still many districts in which, 
even if it has been heard of, the scheme has not yet been 
given a trial. This has been due, in some measure, to the 
difficulty of persuading a conservative industry to adopt new 
ideas or change its methods, and it is due also to the fact 
that the districts allotted to the Ministry’s Live Stock Officers 
have been somewhat large. The recent appointment of 
additional officers and the revision of the districts into which 
the country is divided will, it is hoped, enable further progress 
to be made both in opening up fresh ground and in establishing 
the good work which has already been aecomphshed. The Live 
Stock Scheme comprises a great deal beyond interesting the 
farmer in the use of a good sire and, as regards his cows, in 
the keeping of milk records—^which are the two main principles 
of the scheme. To educate the farmer so that the selection of 
good animals for breeding becomes not only a capability but a 
habit; to make suitable feeding an intelligent custom instead 
of a tedious theory; to foster a willingness to incur initial 
expenditure for the sake of ultimately better returns; in short, 
to demonstrate all the correlated requirements of “ grading up,” 
and the commercial soundness of them; these are objects which 
must take several years to accomplish, but toward which the 
Live Stock Scheme may fairly be said to be making good 
progress. 

Bulls.—The Bull Scheme has continued to be popular, and 
with the relaxation of foot-and-mouth disease restrictions, which 
hampered development in the preceding year, satisfactory 
progress has been made. 

The total number of bulls actually located for service during 
the year ended 31st March, 1925 (he., continued from the 
previous year with renewed grants or provided for fresh 
districts during the year), was 1,069, an increase of 91 on the 
preceding year. 
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Bunn Scheme. 



(Shalving the 

Ntimher of Bulls 

subsidised each 

Year since 

the 

Year. 

Coinmen cement 

of the 

Scheme.) 

Total No. 


'ch. Societies, 

I'jidii 

nilnals. 

of iJullfy. 

1914-15* 

369 


43 

497 

1915-16 

489 


28 

633 

1916-17 

543 


15 

659 

1917-18 

578 


14 

710 

1918-19 

604 


7 

721 

1919-20 

568 


6 

675 

1920-21 

561 


6 

668 

1921-22 

726 


3 

847 

1922-28 

831 


1 

947 

1923-24 

840 


1 

978 

1924-25 

916 


1 

1,069 


The Bull Scheme is beginning to have a marked effect in 
districts where it has operated for some time. The improvement 
effected in the quality of stock reared continues to be proved 
at markets and sales, and the introduction of special classes at 
shows for premium bulls and their progeny is an encouraging 
recognition of the scheme. A good instance of this was pro¬ 
vided at the Yorkshire Agi’icultural Society’s Show in July, 1924, 
at York, where arrangements were made for a special class 
for premium bulls. Twenty bulls were entered and eighteen 
were shown. The class was reported as being very strong, not 
only as regards the number but also the quality of the bulls 
shown, and constituted in the opinion of many the most 
interesting feature of the show. Considerable interest was 
created among local breeder's, and it -was decided to provide for 
a similar class at the Society’s nest show. It is worthy of 
mention that three of the bulls shown were themselves the 
progeny of jsremium bulls. Another esample was provided at 
an agricultural show at Bakewell, w'here a group class was 
organised in which premium bulls were shown with two each 
of their progeny. Nine such groups came before the judges, 
and this feature of the show was reported to be a great success. 

The effect of these and other similar demonstrations of the 
quality of stock used under and produced by the scheme is 
considerably enhanced by the successes obtained by premium 
stock in the open classes at shows throughout the country. 
These happenings are not without effect on the minds of farmers 
who have not hitherto given the scheme a trial, and the 
Ministry’s Live Stock Ofl&cers are able to report a growing 
interest in the selection of bulls used, often outside the scheme, 

* Tncludinjr tlie period Ist February, 1914—.'list Marcli, 1914. 
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and wlaile in many districts there is still a regrettable lack of 
care in the breeding of live stock the conditions to-day as com¬ 
pared with those in existence before the inauguration of the 
scheme are, on the whole, distinctly promising. A further 
indication of an awakening interest in live-stock breeding and 
the use of a good sire may be found in the more frequent 
representations which are being made to the Ministry with regard 
to the question of eliminating the seinb bull. The Ministry is 
fully in sympathy with the object of these representations, and 
when it has sufiacient agricultural support it will be prepared 
to proceed with the necessary legislation. Some such action 
would seem to be necessary in the future, as the Ministry’s 
scheme, though it is doing good work in the desired direction, 
is very limited in its scope by reason of expense. The magnitude 
of the task will be easily appreciated when it is remembered that 
the number of bulls subsidised by the Ministry is about one 
thousand as compared vdth the total number of bulls in the 
country, estimated to be about 82.000. 

Prices —As will be seen from the following table the average 
price of bulls used under the scheme showed a small decrease 
on that of the previous year. The Shorthorn continues to be 
the most popular breed, and more than half the sires subsidised 
are of that breed. 


Numbers and Prices of Bunns of Each Breed. 


^—- 

Breed 

1914-15 


1923-24 


1924-25 


No. 

Average 

I Cost 

No. 

1 

t Averac,e 
* Cost 

No. 

Average 

Cost 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ ^ 

(1 


£ s. 

d. 

Abei'deen-Angus 



_ 


_ 



1 

52 10 

0 

British-Fnesian 

— 


— 


5 

74 IG 

0 

B 

53 14 

0 

Devon ... 

Id 

40 

17 

B 

lOB 

67 16 

0 

116 

5S 11 

0 

Guernsey 

- 


— 


12 

51 10 

0 

13 

47 13 

0 

Herefonl ... i 


33 

7 

a 

100 

50 19 

0 

105 

50 2 

0 

Lincoln Ked ... I 

33 

31 

10 

0 

101 

55 11 

0 

IIG 

51 19 

0 

Red Poll ... I 

— 


_ 


_ 

— 


2 

2S 0 

0 

Shorthorn ... * 

337 1 

37 

17 

0 

573 

57 10 

0 

593 

55 5 

0 

South Devon ... [ 

6 ! 

33 

11 

6 

, 15 

47 5 

(\ 

11 

38 13 

0 

Sussex ... ' 

— 


_ 



_ 


1 

44 2 

0 

Welsh Black ... j 

35 

1 

29 

9 

0 

62 

52 1 

0 

1 

B3 

! 

47 6 

0 

All Breeds ... j 

497^ 

SB 

0 

0 

974 

1 5B 3 

t 

1 

0 

102Gt 

53 IS 

0 


^ IneludiBg 7 ‘‘ otliei breeds.’’ 

t 1,0G9 bulls were located, but grants in respect of 4S weie in suspense at 
the end ot the year. 
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Service Fees .—The service fees varied little from the previous 
year. About one-half of the bulls served at a fee of <5s.j and 
the average service fee for all the bulls was the same as in 
the preceding year, viz., 5s. 8d. 

Over 


Year 

2/6 


3/6 

4/- 

42 

4/6 

5/- 

5/6 6/- 

6/6 

V- 

7/6 

8/- 

8/6 

9/" 

10/- 

10/. 

1914-15 

265 

57 

41 

3 

88 

_ — 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1923-24 

51 

46 

25 

71 

9 

491 

2 84 

2 

12 

126 

6 

7 

1 

26 

5 

1924-25 

54 

46 

21 

78 

7 

539 

4 95 

3 

8 

135 

6 

8 

1 

15 

6 


Boars.—Notwithstanding the slight increase shown in the 
number of boars available during the year ended 31st March, 
1925 (i.e., continued from the previous year with renewed grants 
or located in fresh districts during the year), the year was not 
on the whole a satisfactory one for pigs. In the first part 
of the year the drop in the price of pigs caused a reduction in 
breeding, and although the number of boars used under the 
Ministry’s scheme has been maintained. Live Stock Officers 
report that the number of sows served has generally been below 
the average. 

Boar Scheme. 

{Showing the Number of Boars subsidised each Year since 
the Commencement of the Scheme.) 


Yectr 

Isfc April to 31st March 

Societies 

Inclivichials 

Total No. or' 
Boars 

1914-15* 

115 


115 

1915-16 

180 

— 

193 

1916-17 

186 

15 

216 

1917-18 

172 

92 

264 

1918-19 

156 

167 

350 

1919-20 

120 

225 

399 

1920-21 

135 

285 

441 

1921-22 

113 

416 

550 

1922-23 

93 

451 

569 

1923-24 

78 

541 

638 

1924-25 

68 

587 

655 


Fluctuations in pig breeding are probably less marked where 
the existence of a bacon factory renders the demand for suitable 
pigs more constant. In such districts a steady demand for a 
definite type tends to stabilise the industry both as regards 
the number and type of pig produced, while in many parts of 
the country some difficulty seems to exist among breeders in 
deciding on the type of pig that should be produced, and the 
type of boar that should be used. Local preferences for particular 
types (sometimes not recognised as distinct breeds by the 
Ministry) contribute not a little to the difficulty of developing 
this section of the Ministry’s Live Stock Scheme. 

* Including the period 1st February', 1914-31st March, 1914. 
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Toward the latter part of the year there were indications of 
a revival in pig breeding, and with it the demand for boars 
under the scheme will again revive. 

Prices .—The most popular breeds continued to be Large "White, 
Middle White and Large Black, although in the case of the 
Large Black pig there was a further and very noticeable drop. 
A similar decline is noted in connection with the Gloucestershire 
Old Spots breed. It will also be seen from the following table 
that the average prices paid for all breeds have slightly 
decreased :— 


Numbers and Average Prices of Boars of Bach Breed. 


Bleed 

No. 

1914-15 

Average 

Price 

1923-24 

No.i 

Price 

i 

1924-25 1 

No ! Average ! 
Price 



r, 

s. 

d. 


£ 

S. 

d. 


£ 

B, 

a. 

Berks ... 

10 

8 

0 

0 

10 

17 

1 

9 

15 

13 

3 

5 

Cumberland ... 

— 


_ 


29 

14 

5 

3 

33 

12 

9 

4 

Essex ... 

— 


— 



19 

9 

9 

4 

18 

2 

9 

Glos. Old Spot 

7 

7 

1 

0 

32 

15 

8 

3 

22 

14 

18 

3 

Large Black ... ... | 

18 

7 

5 

6 

138 

13 

4 

4 

103 

12 

1 

2 

Large \Yhite ... ... 

64 

7 

3 

0 

250 

14 

11 

9 

247 

13 

16 

10 

Lincoln Curly Coat i 

4 

8 

4 

6 

35 

11 

16 

10 

27 

10 

17 

11 

Middle White 

12 

6 

17 

0 

98 

14 

16 

9 

111 

14 

5 

0 j 

Large White Ulster ... 

— 


— 


6 

16 

6 

8 

7 

15 

19 

3 

Tam worth 

i — 


— 


2 

18 

18 

6 

2 

18 

2 

0 

Wessex Sandleback ... 

1 


— 


14 

14 

12 

G 

22 

13 

5 

7 

Welsh. 



— 


1 

! 

— 


24 

11 

16 

1 

All Bleeds 

jll5 

7 

5 

3 

619 

! 14 

6 

2 

617*: 

I 

13 

8 



Service Fees .—The service fees, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 
varied very little from the previous year. More than one-haK 
the boars served at a fee of 5s., and the average fee for all the 
boars was 5s. 4d. 


Year 2/- 2/6- 3/- 3/6- 41 - 4/6- 5/- 5/6- 6/- 6/6- 7/- 7/6- 8/- 8/6- 10/- 

1914-15 21 62 10 6 6 — 2 ---— — 

1923- 24 — 9 9 12 44 1 368 1 58 2 4 104 — 2 5 

1924- 25 — 9 10 14 45 4 371 2 52 3 2 100 — 1 4 

Heavy Horses.—As stated in last year’s Report, the decision 
to revive the grants to Heavy Horse Societies was made some¬ 
what late, and in consequence full advantage could not be taken 
of the scheme for the service season of 1924. Particulars 
furnished to the Ministry in connection with applications for 


655 Boars were located^ but grants in respect of 38 were in suspense at 
the end of the year. 
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these grants served to show how adversely Heavy Horse Breeding 
had been affected during the period which followed the with¬ 
drawal of the Ministry’s assistance. About eighty per cent, of 
the societies subsidised by the Ministry in 1921-22 were formed 
as a direct result of the scheme, and some of them dropped out 
when the Ministry’s grant was discontinued. It is hoped, how¬ 
ever, to secure their revival now that the grants have been 
restored. 

The serious decline in horse breeding generally is reflected in 
the reduction in recent years in the number of stallions licensed 
under the Horse Breeding Act, 1918, which are given later in 
this report, and also by the decrease in the number of foals as 
shown in the Annual Returns furnished to the Ministry. In 
1920 the number of horses under one year old given in the 
Annual Returns was 97,298, and this number has decreased each 
year until in 1924 the number was 54,700. It is noteworthy 
that the decrease since 1922 was more than double that between 
1920 and 1922. 

In view of these conditions it is not surprising to find that 
several societies have been unable to carry on without the 
Ministry’s assistance and that others have been operating with 
considerable difficulty. The Ministry’s grants may do something 
to arrest further decline in the breeding of heavy horses, and 
with the provision which has now been renewed for assisted 
nominations it is hoped that the smaller farmer, for whose 
assistance the scheme was primarily intended, will be encouraged 
to start afresh. 


The following table shows the progress made under the 
Heavy Horse Scheme since its inauguration :— 



■w 1 

] 

iVii, i 

iStai lions 

* Total No, 
Marcs 
served 

* 

Averag 
No. of 
Mares 
served j 

^ No. of 
assisted 
No'tninations 

Average 
Miring 
Fee of 
Stallions 

Average 

service 

Fee 






£ 

' £ 

s. 

d. 

1914-15 

72 

6,365 

68 

1,503 

231 

2 

8 

6 

1915-16 

97 i 

9,122 

94 

2,430 

241 

2 

9 

6 

1916-17 

108 

9,995 

92 

2,181 

244 

2 

11 

0 

1917-18 

no 

10,556 

96 

2,151 

258 

2 

16 

3 

1918-19 

122 

12,281 

100 

! 2,165 

285 

2 

15 

8 

1919-20 

118 

10,920 

96 

1,996 

317 

3 

6 

3 

1920-21 

: 105 

9,133 

87 

1,839 

345 

3 

13 

1 

1921-22 

101 

7,888 

78 

, 1,943 

333 

3 

13 

7 

1924-25 

87 

6,098 

70 

i 

1 t- ■ 

178 

2 

7 

0 


^ Excluding tlie Cuiuberland and Westmorland Heavy Horse Society, 
which formed in 1916 for the purpose of issuing on]\’' assisted nominations 
to selected stallions. The figures for this Society were as folloAvs :— 
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iVrtr 

iW/. oj Assisted 
licit io ns 

11 ar 

Xo, of AssistM 
Xonitna turns 

1915-16 

585 

1919-20 

264 

1146-17 

394 

1920 21 

254 

1917-18 

328 

1921-22 

255 

iei8-i9 

321 

1924-25 

121 


The decline in the nuuiber of tissisled iionnnatioiis issued by this Society is 
due to the increased seivice fees u hich aiitouiaticaily increased the \aliie of 
an assisted nominatiuo and Goiise<|uentiy reduced the number available from 
the Ministry’s i^iant. In 19U4-25 the Ministry's grant was reduced to oue- 
halt the amount given in previous yeai&, hence the turther decrease in the 
number of nominations issued. 

t No grant V as mad * by the Ministry for issisted nominations (except 
to the Cumberland 8 ociet 3 ) tor the \ear 1924-25. 

Horse Breeding Act^ 1918.—As stated above in connection 
with the Heavy Horse Breeding Scheme there has been a eon- 
tinned decline in the number of stallions licensed each year 
since the Horse Breeding Act came into operation in 1920. The 
figures are as follows:— 


Tair 

Mtc of ^ I at Ion s 

Xo. >tf Lu'tncrs 

Ao. of 

>iy Jlst Oct,) 

for hut iV Ls. 

iSSl'td, 


1920 

4,153 

3,749 

404 

1921 

4,060 

3.816 

244 

1922 

3,r>44 

3,479 

165 

1923 

2,897 

2.761 

136 

1924 

2,285 

2,210 

75 


Of the 2,210 stallions licensed in 1924, 2,019 were pedigree 
animals and the remaining 191 Trere horses that were not 
entered or accepted for entry in any recognised stud book. 

The following tables show the number of stallions of each 
breed concerned that were licensed or rejected, and the number 
refused licences in respect of the various prescribed diseases or 
defects :— 

Number oe STAuniONS Licensed or Eeeusbd. 



Pi dig rep. 

Afon-Pedigree. 

Heavij, 

Li( cnsed. 

Refused. 

hict nsed. 

Refused. 

Shire 

1,151 

‘47 

44 

1 

Clydesdale 

148 

5 

2 

1 

Suffolk ... 

173 

7 

2 

— 

Perch eron 

53 

1 

1 

— 

Others 

Light. 

— 

— 

45 

2 

Hackney ... 

148 

4 

30 


Thoroughbred 

147 

5 

2 

- 

Arab 

19 

1 

3 


Hunter 

4 

- 

4 

— 

Cleveland Bay 

7 

- 

— 


Yorkshiie Coach 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

Welsh Roadster 

1 


1 

— 

American Trotter 

— 

— 

8 

— 

Others 



11 

— 

Ponies (including Welsh Cobs) 

1G7 

1 

38 

“ 

Totals 

2,019 

71 

191 

4 



— 

— 

— 

^ Non-pedigree stallions are 

arranged 

as far as possible under types. 
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Number op Stallions Ebjected poe the Prescribed Diseases 

AND Dbpbots. 


Koaring 

20 

Defective Genital Organs 

3 

WMstiiiig* 

23 

String-halt 

2 

Sirlebone 

12 

Shivering 

1 

Cataract 

8 

General Unsuitability 

1 

Ilingbone 

1 


— 

Bone Spavin 

4 

Total 

75 


Pourteen appeals were made against refusals of licences, and 
in ten cases these were successful. 

There is no doubt that the number of unsound stalliciis, 
which formerly travelled at very low fees and were a menace 
to the improvement of the horse breeding industry, have been 
practically eliminated from the road, and very few cases of 
infringement of the Act are now reported. 

Sheep.—The financial assistance which the Ministry has 
given since 1919 towards the improvement of Welsh Mountain 
Sheep was continued during the year under review. Grants, up 
to a maximum of £10 for each ram provided., at the rate of 
3s. 4d. per ewe served, were made to 18 societies in respect of 
17 approved pedigree rams. The average hiring fee of the 
rams was £9 15s., and the average service fee Is. 5d. The 
number of ewes served was 1,021, an average of 60 per ram. 

Live Stock Officers report that the hill farmers are taking 
a keen and active interest in the operations of the sheep 
societies, which, it may be justly claimed, have been instru¬ 
mental in 'directing the attention of flock owners to the 
importance of selecting suitable rams. Some of the hired rams 
and their progeny have been very successful in the show ring, 
and it is interesting to note that some of the sheep improve¬ 
ment societies conduct shows of their own for the exhibition of 
their lambs. 

Milk Recording.—The Milk Recording movement has con¬ 
tinued to make steady progress, as will be seen from the following 
table:— 


Year, Societies. Mevihers. Herds, Ooids. 


! 1914-15 16 

1915-16 20 

1916-17 22 

1917-18 25 

r 1917-18 27 

1918-19 38 

11919-20 46 

1920-21 52 

1922-23 55 


U923-24 _521 


264 

306 

7,331 

350 

398 

9,811 

441 

495 

12,950 

503 

555 

14,404 

639 

708 

19,793 

1,191 

1,332 

37,880 

2,075 

2,312 

61,323 

3,328 

3,664 

97,903 

3,949 

4,362 

117,023 

4,365 

4,767 

127,151 

4,764 

5,209 

138,086 


^ Before 1st October, 1917, there was no uniform year for Societies. 

•J* ■bl'ta yv-P J - j-- ..i - i* 
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Opportunities have been taken during the year oi effecting 
amalgamation in some eases where more than one society existed 
within a couriry. Experience has shown that a strong society 
for one county—one whose interests are less f)arochial—can 
usually be more efficiency and economically worked than a 
smaller society, and can more easily undertake Ihe development 
of areas where the milk recording movement has not yet been 
established. 

Average Yield of Herds Recorded ,—The annual returns 
furnished by the 52 societies for the recording year ended 
1st October, 1924. show that of the 138,086 cows and heifers 
recorded, 53 per cent, were cows which had been retained in 
the herds for the full year, and that the average yield of these 
78,888 cows was approximately 7,030.1 lb. The appreciable 
advance which w^as made in this direction last year has thus 
practically been maintained. The following table compares the 
average annual yield of fli all cows and heifers recorded, and 
(2) of the cows recorded for the full year for each vear since 
the uniform milk recording year was fixed :— 


I 

I Partieulais of all Cowjs and Particulars of Cows recorded 


Ycai : 

Ibt Octolier 
to 

1st Octo1^<u’ 

1 1 

Xo, of 
jSot ieties. 

1 

j 

i Heifers recorded. 

! 

for full Year. 

Ho. of 
Cows 
and 

Heifers. 

1 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Yield. 1 

1 

Ho. of 
i Go^\s. 

1 

1 

Percent- 1 
age of 
Total 
Cows, 

Total 

Yield. 

i 

Average 

Yield. 


1 


^al. 

gal. 


1 

gal. 

i gal. 

1917-18 

27 

19,793 

8,426,958 

426 

1 8,775 

I 44 

1 5.255,923 

i 599 

1918-19 

3S 

37,880 

16,20 1,941 

450 

1 17,9S9 : 

17 

' 10,543,516 

579 

1919-20 

1 lO 

01,323 

29,311,887 

479 

27,266 ' 

41 

j 17,363,347 

637 

1920-21 

! 52 

97,903 

48,512,3^0 

, 495 

48,248 

49 

j 30,892,620 

640 

1921-22 

55 

117,023 

60, 463,617 

’ far 

63 318 

54 

I 41,208,073 

i 651 

1922-23 

55 

127,151 

67,904,224 

534 

68,349 

! 54 

' 46,956,565 

, 687 

1923-24 

52 

138,086 

73,963,165 

1 535 

f / 3,338 

1 

i 53 

t 

50,299,884 | 685 


While the average annual yield of fulhyear cows for all 
societies has improved very gradually since the uniform milk 
recording year w'as fixed in 1917-18, the average in the ease of 
some individual societies has shown very marked improvement. 
The following table illustrates the progi^ess made in typical eases, 
and the cash value of such progress on the Irns of one shilling 
per gallon of milk :— 


a 
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Society 

i\o. of 
years dar¬ 
ing lehlcli 

Average 
■yicidyper 
COIL' in 1st 

Average 
yield per 
cow in last 

Tjicreasc 
in animal 
y ield per 
cow 

Kumher 
of co ws in 
last year 

Cash vtdue of in¬ 
crease of last year 
over 1st year at 7/- 
2 >er (jidlon 


records 
-icc-re talren 

year 

year 

1 

of period 

Per 

cuio 

On total 
A 0 .of co ws 

A 

6 

gal. 

595 

gal. 

705 

gal. 
110 

632 

£> s. 

5 10 

£ s. 
3,476 0 

B 

4 

582 

722 

140 

935 

7 0 

6,545 0 

C 

4 

522 

690 

168 

681 

8 8 

5,930 8 

1) 

5 

567 

761 

194 

1J80 

9 14 

17,266 0 


With individual herds even more striking results have been 
obtained, and the following typical cases of herds of over 
20 cows are of considerable intei*est:— 


Herd 

of 

years 

during 

which 

records 

Average 
yield ‘per 
cow in \st 

A‘veragc 
yield pier 
co w in last 

Increase 
in annual 
average 
'ificld per 

Nwinhc r 
of co ws in 
last ‘i/ear 

Cash vaJue of in¬ 
crease of lust year 
over 1st year at Ij- 
per gallon 


were 

taken 

year 

year 

cow 

of per iod, 

Per co w 

Pe?* herd 



gal. 

gal. 

gal. 


£ s. 

£ s. 

A. (Non- 
pedigree 
Shorthorn) 

5 

589 

793 

204 

21 

10 4 

214 4 

B. (Noii- 
pedigree 
Shorthorn) 

7 

524 

821 

297 

30 

14 17 

445 10 

C* (Pedigree 
Devon) 

7 

353 

574 

221 

34 

11 1 

375 14 

D. (Mixed 
Shorthorn 
and 

Friesian) 

6 

616 

1,004 

388 

20 

19 8 

388 0 

E. (Cross¬ 
bred, 
mainly 
Shorthorn) 

4 

364 

711 

. 

347 

46 

17 7 

798 2 

_ 


These particulars bear testimony to the commercial value 
of the milk recording scheme, and as there is no reason to 
suppose that what has been achieved in many herds could not 
with the same care and attention be accomplished in most 
herds, the possibilities of the movement from the point of view 
of increased production of milk alone fully justify the efforts 
which have been made to promote this section of the Live Stock 
Scheme. 
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Competitions and Sales .—The institution of competitions for 
recorded herds, some of them carrying substantial awards, and 
the prominence now usually given to milk records in sale 
catalogues, are good testimony to the value attached to milk 
recording by those who have been interested in the movement 
long enough to have proved its advantages. 

Although there has been no rej>etition of the boom in prices 
which occurred in 1921, the prices still obtained by non- 
pedigree recorded cattle compare very favourably with those 
given for pedigree animals. The following recent instances 
may be quoted in this connection. 

At a sale in November, 1924, at Brenchley, Kent, 53 non¬ 
pedigree cows sold at an average of i^46, the highest prices 
being 82, 76 and 60 guineas. 

At Stony Stratford, 57 non-pedigree cows realised an average 
of A51, the highest prices being 100 guineas (twice) 88, 69, 
65 and 60 guineas. 

At a sale at Castleton, Monmouthshire, an average of 50 
guineas was paid for 30 non-pedigree Shorthorns. Five realised 
over 70 guineas and one 185 guineas. 

Pk^egister of Dairy Cattle.—The eighth volume of the Ministry’s 
Annual Register of Dairy Cattle has been issued, covering the 
milk recording year ended 1st October, 1924. It is hoped that 
the Register will be of assistance to persons anxious to obtain 
dairy cattle with good milking records or the progeny of such 
animals, and of commercial value also to the owners of the 
cows and bulls entered in the Register, Twentj^ recognised 
breeds or tyj)es are represented in the volume, 62 per cent, being 
of the Shorthorn type, 17 per cent. Friesian, 3 per cent. 
Guernseys, and 5^ per cent. Crossbred, In order to make the 
publication a more useful work of reference the Ministry made 
in the last issue important changes in the conditions of entry 
and distribution, which may be summarised as follows :— 

Cows. 

1. Ill place of the former uniform standards of yield, 8,000 lb. 
for one year or 6,500 lb. average for two or more consecutive 
years, different standards have been fixed for the various breeds 
as follows : — 

Preed or type. 

Friesian 
Ayrshire 
Blue Albion 

Lincold Bed Shorthorn ... 

Bed Poll . 

Shorthorn ... 

Crossbreds ... 

All other breeds or types 


Yield (in lb.). 
10,000 


9.00D 


8,000 
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2. The issue of a certificate of milk record is no longer a condition 

of entry. 

3. CcAvs will be selected by the Ministry from the particulars fur¬ 

nished by members of Milk Recording Societies operating under 
the Ministry’s Scheme, and if a greater immber of cows give 
yields of or acbove the prescribed standards of their breeds than 
can be included in the Register, the highest yields of each breed 
oiil^^ will be entered, regard being had to the percentage of 
animals eligible in each breed. 

4. Cows in respect of which Certificates of Merit have been issued 

wrill be entered in the Register without further application 
from the owner, provided that (a) the certificate is for the 
period of three years ending with the Milk Recording Year in 
respect of which the Volume is issued, and (h) apx^lication for 
the certificate is received by 31st December following the close 
of that Milk Recording Year. 

Bulls, 

5. A bull must either be entered or accepted for entry in the Herd 

Rook of its breed, and its dam and sire’s dam must have given 
the standard yield prescribed for their breed or type in any 
particular year, or it must be entered or accepted for entry in 
the Herd Book of its breed and tvv'o or more of its daughters 
must have given the standard yield prescribed for their breed 
or type in any particular year. 

6. ISTo charge is made for entry of any cow or bull in the Register. 

7. A copy of Volume 8 will be issued free to all members of Milk 

Recording Societies, and will be on sale to the public at Is, 

It is hoped that the revised arrangements, providing as they 
do for a much wider circulation of the Register, will create a 
greater interest and prove of much greater use. 

Over 13,000 cows qualified for entry in Volume 8 of the 
Register on the above conditions, and of these 5,000 of the 
highest yielding cows were selected for inclusion in the printed 
volume. Practically all the cows entered have yielded 9,000 lb. 
or over in the year; 62 per cent, yielded between 10,000 and 
12,000 lb., 23 per cent, between 12,000 and 14,000 lb. and 
7 per cent, between 14,000 and 20,000 lb. T^ventydhree co^vs 
gave 20,000 lb. or over. 

Seventy-seven cows with certificates of merit are included in 
the volume, but the entry of bulls was very disappointing, only 
three being entered. 

Milk Record Certificates .—There wa>s a further considerable 
drop in the number of certificates issued, the number being 
638 as compared with 2,065 for the i)reeeding year. This decline 
is no doubt attributable to the fact that a certificate is no longer 
required as a condition of entry in the Ministry’s Register of 
Dairy Cattle. In addition to the 633 certificates issued for a 
year or part year record, certificates of merit were issued in 
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respect of 83 cows. These certificates are issued in respect oi 
cows which have calved not less than three times diiriiip a 
period of three consecutive years and which have, during that 
period, yielded not less fhan the amounl of milk prescribed fur 
their breeds. Of the 83 cows which were so certified during 
the year ended 1st October. 1924, 28 (iiieludiiig 19 Shorthorns, 
4 Friesian, 2 Eed Poll) yielded over 30,000 ib. during the three 
years. The highest yield, viz., 49,337 ib. was given by a non- 
pedigree Shorthorn cow. A second non-pedigree Shorthorn gave 
SS,508 lb. and a Eed Poll cow gave 38,000^ lb. 

Calf and Bull ^larking .—This useful auxiliary lo the practice 
of milk recording is becoming more popular. All the societies 
have now adopted the scheme laid down by the AEnistry. and 
dining the year under review 14,248 calves and 114 bulls were 
marked. A prominent breed society now insists that their 
members who are '' grading up ’’ shall have their calves marked 
by their milk recording society. 

Rationmg .—The importance of proper rationing as a factor in 
the profitable production of meat and milk is gradiially becoming 
more widelv recognised, and the arrangements made by Comity 
Agricultural Organisers for providing assistance and advice to 
members of milk recording societies in this connection have been 
increasingly taken advantage of during the year. 

Testing for Butter-fat .—^While the practice continues in this 
country of selling milk by bulk and not by quality, the question 
of butter-fat content will naturally receive less attention than is 
desirable. Although compulsory testing for butter-fat is not a 
practicable proposition under the lliiiistry’s Rclieme. provision 
has been made for voluntaiy testing where desired by either 
the society or the member. Interest in this aspect of milk jiro- 
duction is increasing, and the steps which have been taken in 
recent years to encourage the production of clean milk will no 
doubt assist in focussing the attention of farmers on the need for 
quality as w^ell as of quantity in milk yields. 

During the year ended Isl October, 1924 nearly 72.000 
samples were taken and analysed, and over three-quarters of 
these samples wrere from the milk of individual cows. 

Cost of Milk RecoiMng .—There was a slight drop in the cost 
of recording during the year, both as regards the average cost 
per cow to the member and to the Society, which for the year 
ended 1st October, 1924, was 4s, 5d. and 6s. 41d. respectively. 
While these costs cannot be said to be excessive, in view of the 
solid advantages now proved to be obtained by milk recording, 
it is desirable, from the point of view of inducing new members 
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to join societies, that the cost should be kept as low as possible. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, that the tendency is in the right 
direction, and with the more efidcient working of societies, which 
has been an encouraging feature of the year under review, there 
is reason to hope that in due course it will be possible for any 
society to operate at a maximum average cost to the member 
of not more than five shillings per cow. In several eases, at 
present, where exceptional conditions exist, the cost to the 
member is much less than this. 

Export of Live Stock to Golonies and Foreign Countries.— 
It is, of course, generally known among exporters of live stock 
and other products, such as hay, straw, hides, etc., from this 
country, that most foreign and colonial governments have made 
regulations governing the importation of live stock with the 
object of preventing the introduction of diseases. In many cases 
these regulations require that animals imported from Great 
Britain shall, inter alia, be accompanied by a certificate from 
the Ministry as to freedom from certain diseases of the districts 
from which the animals come. The Ministry has, for some years, 
undertaken the issue of certificates where required, upon applica¬ 
tion by the intending exporter giving the necessary particulars. 
In many cases the regulations also require a certificate of health 
of the animals concerned to be given by a recognised veterinary 
surgeon. Intending exporters can obtain information from the 
Ministry with regard to the requirements of any particular 
foreign or colonial regulations and, in this connection, it may 
perhaps be mentioned that, in order to avoid delay and expense, 
every care should be taken by exporters to make application as 
early as possible before the date of intended shipment, and to 
comply with the strict letter of the regulations, e.g., in the 
wording of veterinary certificates. 

Particulars of the number and declared value of animals 
exported to colonies and foreign countries are now published 
quarterly in this Journal. (See p. 568 of this issue.) 

The following are the principal memoranda used in connection 
with the live stock operations of the Ministry, and single copies 
of them can be obtained free of charge on application to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 10, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W^.l :— 

Leaflet 282. Scheme for Improvement of Live Stock. 

Leaflet 146. The Value of Becords of the Milk Yields of Cows. 

Ho. 609/T.L. Bull Grant Begulations. 

Ho. 392/T.L. Milk Recording Regulations. 

Ho. 466/T.L. Boar Grant Begulations. 

Ho. 89/T.L. Heavy Horse Begulations. 
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Stateinent giving Particulars of 52 Milk Recording Societies 
operating during the year ended 1st October, 1924. 

CTho Societies are airaiiged in order of total mmiT.er of aiiiiiiala i.jcorded.) 


oclety. 


‘Ho. of 

] lers. 

-^Ho. i 
ot 

Herds. 

' Total 
Ho. of 
animals 

1 ecorded. 

of 

Cou^ re¬ 
corded fur 
full year. 

Average yield 
of cows 
recorded for 
full year. 

Essex ... 


230 

254 ' 

8,940 

4,853 

7306.1 

Somerset and Kortli Dorset 

242 

283 

8,400 

4,868 

695S. 1 

Hampshire 

... 

20-1 

225 

7,339 

3,670 

6959.1 

East Sussex 


200 

241 

7,00 i 

3,862 

695'^.4 

Berkshire 

... 

I4r> 

107 , 

0,958 

3,149 

6959.7 

Kent 


1^2 

211 ’ 

5,039 

■2,9S1 ! 

7022.1 

Hertford . . 


309 

189 

5,607 

3,00S 

7034.7 

Horth-AVest -Wilts 


112 

130 

5,429 

2,713 i 

7109.7 

Hoi folk 


ISO 

202 , 

4,9 IS 

2.73b , 

7400.9 

Dorset ... 

... 

S2 

100 

4, S05 

3,1 OS 

6592.8 

Surrey ... 

... 

174 

1S4 

4,728 

2.446 i 

6704.5 

West Sussex ^ 


lis 

131 

4,084 . 

2,117 , 

7054.2 

Oxford .. 


10^^ 

112 

3,73S 1 

1,936 j 

7026.9 

W dr\\ iek 

...1 

13.1 

142 1 

3,539 

1.638 

720]. 8 

Lancashire 


IIS 

125 1 

3.322 i 

1,501 

6695.3 

Leicester 


120 

125 

3,124 

1.4sb ' 

7211.5 

Suffolk ... 


135 

147 

3,121 

1,901 

71.57.6 

Salishury 

... 

48 

65 1 

2,765 

1,788 

7604.1 

Hortliants 

...I 

9S 

111 ' 

2,415 ' 

I.IPT 

6404.3 

South Devon 

-•i 

107 

112 

2,35b 

973 ' 

6092.3 

Yorkshire 


133 

13 S 

2,261 

1,133 J 

7313.8 

Sliropshire 

... 

72 

SO 

2,246 

1.327 1 

722.3.7 

Canihridge 

...; 

S4 

92 ' 

2,228 

1,234 , 

7538.0 

Cumberland rani Hortii * 


! 


1 


ATestmoiiand ... 

i 

131 

13.5 1 

2,050 

973 

5765. S 

Stalfoid 

••I 

79 

b5 1 

2,030 

1,084 

7519.3 

Dei’hy ... 

...^ 

f*2 

57 ' 

1,881 

870 , 

7524. S 

Hottingham 

. .1 

54 

58 1 

1,868 

773 

7171.7 

Bucks ... 

...j 

60 

70 

1,845 , 

999 1 

7238.2 

Cheshire 

... 

52 

5.1 j 

1,745 

889 ! 

6903.3 

Denbigh and Flint 


84 

SO 1 

1,601 1 

851 j 

6820.6 

Bristol and Bath... 


77 

78 

1,632 

934 ' 

7412.2 

Peak (Derby) 

... 

72 ; 

72 

1,511- 1 

629 j 

7226.0 

Worcester 

... 

7U ’ 

73 

1,485 

805 * 

7375.3 

East^Devon 


7S 

7o 

1,-161 ’ 

071 ’ 

7053.6 

Bedford 

... 

40 , 

49 

1,282 , 

724 j 

6941.6 

Warminster and i\lere 


20 

1 30 ' 

1,215 

, 848 

7286-3 

Com wall 


' 59 ' 

00 

981 j 

1 541 ' 

0233.5 

Kendal and S. Westiuoiiand 

49 

50 

971 

; 398 

i 5951,9 

Lincoln 


3S 

40 1 

950 ; 

i 452 • 

' 0956.2 

Cotsw old 

. 

43 

43 i 

947 ^ 

1 010 

7579.2 

Tees Talley 


28 

30 

920 

1 44 W 

1 7429.9 

Anglesey and Carnarvon 

—1 

84 

, S.1 ' 

896 

' 526 ' 

5451,4 

Herefordshire 


35 

35 j 

8i2 

' 427 

7008.0 

United Counties ... 


59 

1 00 

819 

! 425 

j 0597.S 

Horth Somerset ... 


i 33 

1 30 i 

818 

j 473 

6977.8 

Moiiiiiuiitli 


; 34 

i 30 

, 764 

i 344 

6605.0 

Campdeii More ton 


' 31 

1 32 

1 663 

1 406 

7002.6 

Allendale 


36 

1 37 

1 oil 

361 

6833.9 

Gloucester 


29 

i 30 

599 

338 

7261.0 

Melton Mowbray... 


29 

1 DO 

, 532 

312 

6740.1 

Glamorgan 


51 

1 ill 

521 

245 

6776.2 

Montgomery 


23 

' 23 

s 399 

1 

237 

1 

6701.1 

Totals 

! 4,740* 

j 5,185* 

138,086" 

1 

1 TZ,ZSS' 

7030.1 


I JLOOjWOU i 

I t ^ 
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THE EFFECT OF LIGHT AND HEAVY 

DRESSINGS OF OME ON GRASSLAND. 

WllNTFEEB E. BbENGHIjEY, D.Sc.^ 

Piothamstecl Ex-pQTm%e7ital Station. 

Impeovement of grassland, both as regards yield and cjiiality 
of herbage, is one of the great problems in agrieuitiirai 
practice. Increased yield and better^ quality represent greater 
stoek-earryiiig capacity for a given area or, under favourable 
eircumstanees, more profit from the sale of hay, although a 
higher yield of hay does not necessarily entail increased financial 
gain. The judicious use of organic and artificial manures, and 
ill certain cases the application of lime or chalk, do much towards 
bringing about the desired improvement, and much experimental 
work liae been done in this connection. The action of lime, 
however, is apt to be so variable under different conditions that 
some recent results may prove of interest and value. 

Experiments at Eothamsted.—^In the course of long-con¬ 
tinued experiments on grassland on heavy loam at Rothamsted 
the effect of similar and regular applications of lime has been 
found to vary according tO' the manurial treatment. A dressing 
of 2,000 lb. of lime per acre has been applied to one-half of 
each plot every four or five years since 1908, the other half 
remaining imlimed as a control. In the case of iinmanured 
plots the lime has had very little constant effect upon the yield, 
but has altered the character of the herbage somewixat by 
increasing the ixroportion of grasses and leguminoiis plants and 
decreasing the miseellaiieoiis plants or -weeds. Furthermox’e. the 
proportion of such species as downy oat %nihe^ccu.s)^ 

quaking grass (Bviza media) and meadow pea (LKthyrHs 
pratensis) has increased, -whereas bent grass (Agrostis indiffiris) 
sweet vernal odoratum) and Iia-wkbit (Lco'ntodo'n 

his 2 ndns) have been considerably decreased hy liming. With 
complete mineral manures (including phosphate, potash, soda 
and magnesia), both -with and without the addition of amnioniura 
sulphate, liming has brought about a larger yield in every case, 
and has also radically altered the character and composition of 
the herbage, especially where nitrogen has been applied. 
Meadow foxtail (Atopeciinis pratemsis) sho-V’S a most striking 
response to lime with heavy manuring, the proportion 
increasing from 2 per cent, to 76 per cent, in some years, 
whereas Yorkshire fog (Holc/us lanatus) and sweet vernal grass 
show a similar but less marked decrease in the presence of 
lime. Meadow pea, downy oat and smooth-stalked meadoxv grass 
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(Poa pratcnsis) are ail ti&iialiy favoiireJ by iiming, whereas bent 
grass, plantain {Phintcujo lanceolattn, sorrel iPLiimcx Acetosxj 
and pignut (Conopoduiin denudtiium) are generally reduced 
thereby. 

Under these manurial condilioiib. tiieretore, liming on ins 
particular soil has been beneficial both as legaids yield and 
the quality of the resulting herbage, but under other con¬ 
ditions a difiereiit state of affairs occurs. Where nitrate of 
soda or mineral manures without potash h<iTe been applied 
liming has proved disadvantageous and has I'ediieed the yield, 
the same efiecl being observed with organic manures, such as 
farmyard manure and fish guano. Thib rather unexpected 
result with the fairly hea^y dressing of 2,000 lb. of lime per 
acie led to a finlher investigation to deteimine wiietlier difiereiit 
dressings of lime wmild vary in their effect upon the crop, and 
wiiether lighter applications would improve, inshsad of induce, 
the yield. 

Three plots of known manurial tieatment, hitherto unlimed, 
w^ere selected in 1920, and the lime lequirement of each was 
determined by two distinct methods. One of these fthe Hutchin¬ 
son Maciennan method) indicated the quantity lor a heavy 
dressing, wdiereas the second (a colraimetric method, based on 
the imdrogen ion concentration of ihe soil) gave ihe ficnire for 
a light application. The plots were then subdivided, one 
portion remaining unlimed as a control, the other two leceiving 
light and heavy dressings of lime respectively. Owing to the 
very different lime requirement of the plots, due to the varied 
mamirial treatment, the actual amount of lime reipiired for a 
light dressing in some cases (see C in bihle, p. 50Co wiis eoii- 
siderably greater than that needed lor a heavy dressing on the 
other twn plots. For the sake of convenience, hownver, the 
term light liming is used thrnuglioiit to denote the smaller 
dressing in each ca«e, -nid '' heavv liming for the larger 
dressing. 

The lime wars applied in the winter of 1919-20 and again in 
1923-21. Every vear since, at the time of cutting, the yields 
from each portion have been kept separate and representative 
samples of the grass have been taken, dried carefully to pieserve 
their colour, and separated into their constituent species to 
determine the progressive effect of liming upon the composition 
of the herbage. On these experimental plots it is usual to cut 
a second crop in autumn unless the growth of the aftermath is 
too poor to Justify this procedure. No grazing is ever carried 
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out on the area, as the introduction of organic manure by sheep 
or cattle and the trampling of their feet would introduce factors 
which would render it difficult to determine the actual effect 
of the experimental manures and lime applied. In considering 
the following results, however, most importance must be 
attached to the figures of the first crop, as they represent the 
greatest value to the farmer, while the quality of the first crop 
hay is distinctly better than that of the aftermath. 

The manuring and liming of the plots were as follows :— 


Mamiiring. Light liming. Heavy liming. 

lb. per acre lb. per acre 

{1905 cb since). a 2 )j)lied 1920 1924. applied 1920 ct' 1024' 

A. Dung every fourth year (14 tons 

per acre ... ... ... 570 3,150 

B. Dung eA^ery fourth year (14 tons 

per acre), nitrate of soda and 
mineral manures in intervening 
years (e.g. dung 1905, artifi¬ 
cials 1906; 1907, 1908) ... 570 2,772 

C. Sulphate of ammonia, potash, 

magnesia and sulphate of soda 

every year ... ... 3,951 6,788 

The lime requirements of the two plots receiving dung were 
very similar, enabling a close comparison to be made, and this 
rendered the difference in the action of the lime, as described 
below, all the more striking. 

(A) Dung Only.—The lime was put on in the fourth year of 
the course, when, the plot had received no dnng for three seasons, 
and in the first year after application the yields with and wdthout 
lime were very similar, the differences probably being within 
experimental error. With the application of dung in the next 
year, however, the liming appeared to work most disadvan- 
tageously, as the crop fell heavily with both dressings and 
continued at this low level till more lime was applied in 1924, 
when all the yields were again much alike. In 1922 the after- 
math was also much lower on the limed plots, but in other 
years thei-e was little difference. In Table I the yields for the 
four years' course after the first liming are bulked together, and 
that for the one available year after the second liming is shown 
separately :— 


TABLE I. 

Total Yield 1920-23. 
cwt. per acre. 

1st crop. 2nd crop. 

111.94 73.23 

92.65 61,93 

85.78 68.78 


Yield 1924. 
cwt. per acre. 
1st crop only. 

26.29 

24,21 

27.43 


Unlimed 
Light lime 
Heavy lime 
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No very marked or constant change in the composition of the 
herbage was observed, except for a distinct reduction in the 
quantity of sweet vernal grass (as from 11.6 to 1.4 per cent.) 
with heavy liming, and some reduction of tall oat grass 
{Arrhenatherum avenuceum) (as from 8.5 to 1.9 per cent.) with 
light liming. It was noticeable that this latter reduction was 
much less marked with the heavy liming. 

The reduced yield brought about by liming on areas receiving 
organic manui’e alone is also shown by another plot which is 
treated with dung and fish guano alternately every second year, 
with lime at the rate of 2.000 lb. per acre every four or five 
years. In this case the liming has been carried on for a longer 
period, since 1903, and its harmful effects were possibly 
increased thereby. Here again the application of lime in years 
when no organic manure was used (i.c.. 1920, 1924i temporarily 
levelled up the yields, but in the other three years a marked 
drop occurred, as shown in Table II. 



TABLE ir. 

1st crop (per acre). 

2nd crop (per acre). 

AppJiecl. 

Lf iti* f7. 


Jji 1. 



cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1919 Fish guano 

35.07 

44.98 

14.87 

15.93 

1920 Lime 

34.17 

34.03 

11.60 

14.36 

1921 Dung 

34.28 

37.55 

— 

— 

1922 — 

26.08 

41.54^ 

18.46 

23.08 

1923 Fish guano 

47.51 

60.56 

29.04 

29.19 

1924 Lime 

38.10 

49.19 

— 

— 


The application of lime to land receiving dung or other organic 
manures alone, at least on heavy soils of this nature, seems 
therefore to be attended with considerable danger of crop reduc¬ 
tion instead of improvement, and gi-eat care should be exercised 
before such a procedure is followed. The reason for the detri¬ 
mental action is not clear, and it would be interesting to know 
whether similar results follow from the application of dung and 
lime on other types of soil, especially on those that are initially 
in greater need of liming than the Eothamsted loam. 

(Bl Dung and Artificial Manure.—The application of arti¬ 
ficials, including nitrate of soda and minerals, to dunged grass¬ 
land completely changed the effect of lime upon the area. 
Immediately after the first application the hght dressing con¬ 
siderably improved the crop, this increase was maintained year 
after year, and after the second application of lime in 1924 
the yield of the first crop was a ton per acre higher than that 

* A shower of rain fell while this plot was hein^ loaded on to the cart so 
that the weight was rather heavier than it oiie:ht to have been. 
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of the untreated plot and the grass was totally different in 
character, being dense and very dark green, in sharp contrast 
to the tliinner stand of light green grass with no lime. With 
light liming, however, the second crop was always somewhat 
below that of the other two jiiots, though the difference was 
not usually great. 

The heavy dressing, on the contrary, did not have the marked 
beneficial effect. The first crop was usually, but not always, 
slightly above that on the untreated plot, but its total increase 
due to heavy liming was only 10 cwt. over the whole period of 
five years, and the grass wars light green and very similar to 
that on the untreated area. The yields were as followrs :— 

TABLE III. 

Total yields 1920-i^S. 
cwt. per acre. 

1st cvoiK id'iul crop 

Unlimed. 128.1C> 66.75 

Light lime ... 161.67 53.40 

Heavy lime ... 134.09 62.30 

Rather unexpectedly the great improvement in the character 

of the herbage with light liming was not associated with any 
striking change in its composition, being due rather to a general 
alhroiind improvement in the habit and growth of most of the 
species present. Although heavy liming did not cause a corres¬ 
ponding improvement in grow’th, it had more effect upon a 
few individual species, causing a reduction in bent grass 
(Agrost'ts vulgaris) (as from 15 to 4.2 iier cent.) and tall oat grass 
(Arrhejiatheriim avenaceimi) (as from 6 to 0.4 per cent.), and 
some increase in doAviiy oat (Aveiia j^^tlyesceais) (as from 5.3 to 
10,4 per cent.) and meadow foxtail (Alo 2 yecums (as 

from 16 to 20.9 per cent.). 

In this case therefore, the rate of application of the lime was 
of vital importance, for whereas a moderate dressing at a reason¬ 
able cost brought about a considerable increase in yield and a 
decided improvement in the herbage, a heavy dressing at a 
much greater cost failed tO' produce any appreciable rise in 
yield and had much less beneficial effect upon the grass. The 
result suggests that on land that is well manured with dung 
supplemented with artificials, a light dressing of lime may prove 
a remunerative investment, though the usual heavier application 
would be of little or no use, resulting actually in financial loss. 

(0) Artificial Manure without Phosphate»—This combination 
of manures is exceptional, as it is very rarely used in practical 
farming, but it was selected in order tO' ascertain wbat happens 
when grassland receiving lime is deficient in phosphate. With 


rield 

cwt. per acre. 
1st arm onlif. 

31.71 

51.08 

35.79 
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this type oi manuiiiig iiine had more ehecl upon the distribution 
of giowtli throiigliout the year than upon the total yield. Both 
light and heavy dressings of lime appreei-^bly raised the ;\ield 
of the first crops, but this ivas set ofl‘ by a correspoiidiiig deciease 
ill the bbcoiid crops, the total yields being veiy similar on the 
untreated and limed plots over the whole period of experiment. 
In the first j'^ears after the application of lime the light dressing 
appeared to be more beneficial, but this superiority over the 
heavy dressing was not maintained and the total first crops in 
both cases were iiiucdi the same over the four j^ear course. 

TAljLO IV. 

Total ifu lit lOJO-JJ, T . /V 19^4. 

cwt. pyr cicie. cwt. | ei aeie. 



Ibt 

2ad ',rup. 

1 

n'(fp odly. 

Unlinied.., 

94.13 

St’i.Tb 


28.U2 

Light iiiiie 

12t ).s5 

51.03 


32.46 

Heavy iime 

124.01) 

50.19 


21Lo2 

The heavier first 

crops with 

limmg followed 

by decreased 


second crops may indicate that under these manuiiai conditions 
growth is considerably hastened by the application of lime, 
resulting in a heavier bulk of grass at the time of the first 
cutting, but leaving the herbage less able to produce a heavy 
aftermath. Without lime less growth is made at first, hut the 
grass is able to cerry on more vigorously after the first cut, 
yielding a much heavier aftermath which more than compen¬ 
sates in bulk for the lower first crop, though from the point 
of view of the farmer the heavier first crop with lime is probably 
of more value than the correspondingly heavier aftermath in its 
absence. 

Although, on balance, liming had so little effect on the total 
yield, it brought about some improvement in the quality of the 
herbage, in that both light and heavy dressings reduced the 
pei-centage of the rather undesirable bent gi-ass {Agrostis 
indgaris) (as from 72 to 26 per cent.) and increased the amounts 
of the more useful foxtail (Alopecums pratensis) (as from 14.6 
to 22.6 per,cent.) and tall oat grass (Ai-rhenatJierum arenaceum) 
(as from 0.3 to 10 per cent.). One cnrious and rather un¬ 
expected development was that sorrel (Rumex Acetosa) was in 
this case increased by liming (as from 2.2 to 9.7 per cent.). 
Sorrel is usually considered to indicate seme degree of soil 
acidity and to be decreased by the application of lime which 
reduces this acidity. It seems doubtful, however, w’hether 
sorrel should be regarded as a true indicator in this way, as 
other factors than acidity appear to affect its prevalence. 
Possibly, in this case, the absence of phosphate fi'om an other¬ 
wise complete fertiliser may have had something to do with 
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its increase in the presence of lime. More information is 
necessary, however, before this point can be settled. 

This particular experiment illustrates a case in which similar 
results were obtained with both light and heavy dressings of 
lime, the extra money spent on the heavier dressing being 
therefore wasted. Also, where first crop hay is the desideratum, 
it indicates how liming may aid towards an increased crop, 
though this may be at the expense of the aftermath. 

Profit or Loss due to Liming.—As a general rule the mere 
attainment of increased yields by means of liming is of little 
use to a farmer unless the value of the increase more than 
compensates for the cost of the lime and its application. 
Certainly under some circumstances, in cases where the herbage 
is originally of a very poor t}’pe, the improvement in quality 
may more than balance a failure to obtain increase in crop or 
even a slight actual loss in crop, but these instances are likely 
to be the exception rather than the rule. For the sake of 
demonstration a costings table has been drawn up for the 
experiments described above. The cost of lime has been 
reckoned as 30s. per ton, and the cost of spreading has not 
been included. The value of the first crop has been taken at 
90s. per ton, and of the second crop at 75s. per ton, both 
being average market prices for hay of the quality obtained. 
In Table V the increases and decreases in crops and the 
monetary values of the same are reckoned in comparison with 
unlimed areas in each ease :— 

Table V. —^Estijiated Peopit oe Loss pee Acbb due to Liming. 


(1st 4.ND 2nd Chop.) 


Liming. 

Increase ( + ) 
or 

decrease {—) 

Value of 
increase ( + ) or 
decrease { — ). 

Cost 

of 

Lime. 

EvStimated 

Net 

profit (+) or 
loss (—}cver 
4 years. 

Average 

( +) 
or 

loss {-) 
per ami. 


1st 

crop, 

cwt. 

^nd 

CTOJJ. 

cwr. 

1st Grop. 

£ s. d. 

2nd cro]}. 

£ s. d. 

Total. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d* 

Light 
Heavy ^ 

A. 

—19.29 

—26.16 

Bimg 0 
—11.30 
—4.45 

nly. 

—4 6 10 
—5 17 8 

—2 2 5 
—16 8 

—6 9 3 
—6 14 4 

7 8 

2 2 2 

—6 16 11 
—8 16 6 

—1 14 3 
—2 4 14 

Light 

Heavy 

B, 

+ 23.5} 

+ 5.93 

Bung a 
—13.29 
—4.45 

■nd Artifei 
+ 5 6‘l0 
+ 16 8 

als, 

—2 9 10 
—16 8 

+ 2 16 0 

+ 10 0 

7 8 

1 17 2 

+ 2 8 4 
—17 2 

+ 12 1 
—6 94 

Light 

Heavy 

a 

+ 26.72 
+ 30.43 

ArUfici 
—35.70 
— 27.54 

aU without 
+ 6 0 3 
+ 6 16 11 

Phosphate. 
—6 13 10 
—5 3 3 

—13 7 
+ 1 13 8 

2 12 11 

4 10 11 

—3 6 6 
—2 17 3 

—16 n 

—14 4 
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A consideration of the above table shows that in onJj" one 
case was there a net profit per acre when both first and second 
crops were considered, a light dressing of lime with dung and 
artificial manures showing a profit of” 12s. Id. per acre. In 
every other instance a loss was experienced, from 14s. 4d. per 
acre with artificials and lime to as much as £'2 4s. l|d. per 
acre when a heavj^ dressing of lime was used in conjuction with 
dung. This net loss is in most eases due to the fact that the 
second crops are less heavy on the limed than on the unlimed 
areas, and to the heavy cost of liming per acre, as the loss 
on these two items more than counterbalances the gain on the 
first crop due to liming. As a matter of fact, the second crop 
would not be cut in ordinary farm practice, and it is difficult 
to estimate the value of the aftermath when grazed off instead 
of being allow'ed to grow on for cutting. The difference in 
treatment might bring about an entire alteration in the value 
of the second crop. This being the case, it may be of interest 
to see the value of hming with regard to the first crop only, 
as this would usually provide the criterion whereby a farmer 
would judge whether the treatment had justified itself or not:— 

Table VI.— Estimated Profit or Loss per Acre dub to Liming. 

(1st Crop only.) 



Value of 


Xct profit ( 

>) 

A rerage 

Littiiiig. 

iiicrcase (-1- ) 

Cost of 

or loss (“ 

-) 

profit (+) 

or decrease (-—) 

Liuic, 

over 


o/* loss (—) 


of 1st crop. 


4 gears. 


per annum. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. < 

, 1 . 

£ s. d. 


A. Z>ii/ig on/if. 




Light 

—4 h 10 

7 8 

—4 14 

6 

3 7^ 

Heavy 

—5 17 8 

2 2 2 

___7 19 10 

— 1 19 llj 


Diinu and A riinelaJs. 




Light 

+ 5 5 10 

7 8 

+ 4 18 

2 

+ 1 4 SI 

Heavy 

+ 16 8 

1 17 2 

—10 

6 

—2 74 


C. A?‘fifieia7s ivWimit PkospJmfc. 



Light 

+ 6 0 3 

2 12 11 

+ 3 7 

4 

+ 16 10 

Heavy 

+ 6 16 11 

4 10 11 

+ 2 6 

0 

+ 11 6 


Prom this point of view liming was a more profitable pro¬ 
position except where dung alone was used. With this the loss 
per annum was still very considerable, just £2 per acre with 
heavy liming, and more than half as much with the light 
dressing. With dung and artificials, however, the profit per 
acre with the light dressing was twice as much as when the 
second crop 'was considered, and the loss "with the heavy 
dressing was reduced to 2s. 7^d. In both these cases the order 
of events was the same whether one or both crops were taken 
into account, though the actual amount of the profit or loss 
was altered. With artificials only, on the contrary, the loss 
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inciTrred with the two crops became a eorrespoiidiiig profit 
where the first crop only was concerned, owing to the altera¬ 
tion in the season of greatest growth caused by the lime« It 
is thus shown by these tables that in estimating the value or 
otherwise of various dressings of lime, other factors than that 
of actual increase in yield of the hay crop have to* be taken 
into account, including the cost of the lime itself and the 
importance of the aftermath in the economics of the farm. 

Summary^—The results obtained may be briefly summarised 
as follows :— 

(1) With dung only the use of lime in heavy or light dressings 
caused a reduction in yield both of first and second crops, and 
no very marked change in the composition of the herbage was 
observed except with sweet vernal grass and tall oat grass. 

(2) With dung and artificials a light dressing of lime brought 
about a substantial increase in the first crop, wdiieh far more 
than eoimterbalanced a certain decrease in the aftermath. The 
character of the herbage was greatlj^ improved, but more by 
the generally enhanced growth of most s^iecies of plants, than 
by the special encouragement of a few species only at the 
expense of the others. Heavy liming did not cause the marked 
increase in the first crop nor so much reduction in the second. 
Furthermore, though little improvement in gi’owth appeared, 
bent gi'ass and tall oat grass were considerably reduced, and 
downy oat grass and meadow foxtail increased in proportion in 
the herbage. 

(3) With artificials without phosphate the total yields were 
not much affected, but growth was earlier with both light and 
heavy liming, resulting in an increased first crop and decreased 
second crop. Liming brought about some improvement in the 
herbage by reducing bent grass and increasing foxtail and tall 
oat grass. 

(4) The profit or loss due to liming has been calculated, 
showing a heavy loss where lime w^as used in conjunction watli 
dung alone, but a moderate profit wdien a light dressing of 
lime was given with dung and artificial manures. 
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A SIMPLE GUIDE TO THE PURCHASE 
OF FEEDING STUFFS. 

J. Huntee-Smith, B.Se., and H. W. Gaebkee, B.A,, 

Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

He^i’tfordshire Institute of Agriculture, 

The selective purchase of concentrated feeding stuffs is, for 
the farmer, a constantly recurring problem. Various methods 
of procedure are found in practice. A few farmers still adhere 
to a traditional formula and confine their purchases to such 
well-known favourites as linseed cake and cotton cake. Others, 
having become convinced of the special value of one particular 
cake or meal, stick to it regardless of price variation : for 
example, yellow meal may be the sine qua non in one case or 
in one district, and bean meal in another. 

There are also a number of farmers who adopt the principle 
that all purchases of concentrated foods should be avoided. In 
those cases where the home-grown foods include such a variety 
of crops as beans, peas and linseed, as well as cereals, this 
attitude has much to commend it, but where home-grown con¬ 
centrates comprise only cereals, adequate production rations 
are then unattainable without recourse to outside supplies. 

Although these methods of providing the required concen^ 
trates for stock purposes are fairly common, the majority of 
farmers deal with the question from a more flexible angle. In 
some cases it is found advisable to supplement a varying quan¬ 
tity and quality of liome-gTowm foods with purchased concen¬ 
trates; while in others it may be necessary to purchase all the 
production part of the rations. 

There also arise such questions as which of the home-grown 
foods should be fed and which sold, and w^hich concentrates 
make the most suitable purchases. These points of view recog¬ 
nise two simple facts: (1) that the choice of feeding stuffs 
depends on circumstances as well as prices, and (2) that there 
is a great variety of concentrated foods to choose from. 

The question arises therefore, ‘‘ On what plan, if any, is the 
selection made from the very extensive range of products on 
the market ? ’' It must be admitted at once that very often the 
purchaser simply depends on his own shrewdness and ex¬ 
perience, though necessarily this must greatly limit his choice^ 
as few have had experience of more than a fewr of the possible 
feeding stuffs which are available. 

c 
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Sometimes advice is given by merchants and dealers, and 
where these are the representatives of reliable firms, the 
advice is usualh' sound and readily taken. The salesman may 
strongiy recommend a certain food on the grounds that, at the 
time, it is relatively cheap. In this way also the farmer may 
be induced to try something' new, while compound foods are 
frequently sold after this fashion. 

Alternatively, the farmer may proceed in the most business¬ 
like manner by studying price lists and writing for quotations 
from various fi.rms. Each week prices of feeding stuffs are 
published in the agricultural press. Since the introduction of 
uniform weights, these lists are of considerable use, but there 
still remains scope for great improvements in the method of 
their presentation. In the weekly market returns issued by 
the Ministry, comparative prices are set out in a systematic 
manner. A comparison of the unit prices which are given for 
each food enables the reader to see at a glance which foods are 
relatively expensive, and which are cheap, and a summary of 
this information is usually published in the agricultural press. 

In practice, however, a difficulty arises in making use of 
these figures—^published market prices, f.o.r. London or other 
port, or ex store, do little more than indicate the trend of 
prices; they cannot be translated into actual costs at the nearest 
station or on the farm, and they may in some instances differ 
considerably from the prices of the same foods or alternative 
foods from a local source. 

It must therefore be very disconcerting to find after the 
most careful study of the published figures, that these differ 
from local prices, and that the variation is not a uniform one up 
or down, but actually alters the order of relative values. Thi.s 
frequently happens in practice, and brings the farmer back to 
the original position—that he must exercise his own shrewd¬ 
ness or set to work with paper and pencil to make fresh calcu¬ 
lations of unit prices. It is an unfortunate position, most 
discouraging to those who are only too anxious to proceed in 
the most businesslike manner. 

This short article has therefore been written in order to 
present a simple table which can be permanently used under 
all circumstances as a reliable guide to the economical purchase 
of feeding stuffs. 

The method employed in arriving at unit prices in the table 
is that used in the Monthly Notes on Feeding Stuffs (see Note 
at the foot of page 559 of this Journal). That this method is 
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not strictly accurate is admitted, but on the other hand it is 
the most reliable, simple method axailable. Fiong experience 
of its use confirms the soundness of the results obtained, and 
the vrriters have no hesitation in recommending the figures. 

First it will be noticed that all the most commonly used 
foods have been arranged into a series of G-roups. The foods 
in each group are similar in composition and one can be sub¬ 
stituted for another in production rations. This arrangement 
is extremely useful, not only in connection with the purchase 
of foods, but also as a guide to the making up of production 
rations for dairy cows. 


Use of the Table. —The method of using the table to indi¬ 
cate which are the cheapest foods is very simple : tw’O examples 
only need be given :— 

(1) A farmer wishes to replenish his supply of decorticated 
cotton cake. Fie knows that any of the foods in Group 2 will 
answer the same purpose, and he therefore invites quotations 
from various firms for all the foods mentioned in this group. 

He receives offers as follows, and using the table reads off 
the unit prices opposite each food below the prices quoted, 
thus:— 



Price / 

jif fifed 

Z^nii Pricts fi'om 


Food, 

per 

t07l. 


Table. 

Unit Price, 

Cotton Seed Meal 

£11 

o 

0 

212 plus i 

2/25 

Decorticated Cotton Cake 

£13 

i) 

0 

2 11 

2/11 

Soya Bean Cake 

£1C) 

15 

0 

2/1 ,, 2^ 

2/3J 

Decorticated Ground Nut 




Cake 

£11 

15 

0 

2/2 „ 21 

2/4§ 

Undecorticated Giound 




Nut Cake 

£Vi 

0 

() 

2/10 

2/10* 

Sesame Cake 

£11 

(1 

0 

2/2 

2/2 


It is immediately seen that the difference in value between 
cotton seed meal and sesame cake is negligible, and that either 
or both of these might be used, also that ihe foods in order of 
cheapness are—sesame cake, cotton seed meal, soya bean cake, 
decorticated ground nut cake, undecorticated ground nut cake 
and decortjcated cotton cake. 

(2') A farmer finds his supply of oats will shortly be 
exhausted. This food he knows can be replaced by one or 
more of those given in Groups "V and "VI. 

c 2 



Unit Prices of Feeding Stuffs at different Costs per Ton. 


Feeding Stuffs. 


Sturcli 

Equiv-j 

alent. 


Unit Puice at the following Gohts teu Ton. 


£5 


£6 

£7 

, s. d. 

s. d. 

10 

1 1 

11 

1 2 

11 

1 2 

10 

1 1 

1 5 

1 9 

10 

1 1 

2 2 

2 8 

2 0 

2 6 

1 0 

1 4 

1 4 

1 7 

1 4 

1 7 

1 3 

1 7 

1 3 

1 6 

2 1 

2 6 

2 0 

2 5 

1 4 

1 7 

1 5 

1 8 

1 2 

1 6 

1 4 

1 8 

1 6 

1 10 

1 8 

2 0 

2 1 

2 6 

9 

11 

1 9 

2 1 

1 5 

1 9 

1 6 

1 9 

1 2 

1 5 

1 3 

1 6 

1 6 

1 9 

1 6 

1 9 


£8 


£9 


£10 I £11 


£12 


£13 

£14 

£15 

jss. 

10s 

1 15s 

20s. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

2 8 

3 0 

3 3 

fS 

4 


2i 

34 

2 11 

3 2 

3 5 


Ip 

'Its 

34 

3 0 

3 3 

8 6 

4 

I 

24 

34 

2 9 

3 0 

3 3 

H 

f 

1 H 

2ls 

34 

3 11 

4 3 

4 7 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

44 

2 9 

8 0 

3 3 

■i 

! u 

I 

j 

91 

34 

5 8 

6 2 

6 8 

H 

: 3 

1 44 

6 

5 4 

5 10 

6 3 

n 

^ 3 

1 44 

6 

2 11 

3 2 

3 6 

1 

i 

24 

34 

3 5 

3 S 

4 0 

I 

U 

21 

34 

3 3 

3 7 

3 10 

1 

H 

2-1 

3.4 

3 4 

3 7 

3 11 

S 

u 

‘4 

34 

3 1 

3 4 

3 S 

u 

-i 


2i 

34 

5 6 

6 0 

6 5 


3 

44 

6 

4 11 

5 4 

1 5 9 

I 

1 

24 

34 

5 

3 2 

3 5 

3 8 

1 

14 


34 

1 

3 4 

3 S 

■ .3 11 

1 

14 

2i 

34 

2 11 

3 2 

3 5 

S 

14 

24 

3 

3 4 

3 7 1 

3 11 

1 

14 

24 

34 

3 8 j 

i 

4 0 1 

4 4 

1 

2 

3 

3| 

4 0 ! 

j 

4 4 

4 8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 2 1 

5 7 ! 

6 1 

: u 

2h 

4 

54 

1 11 

2 1 

■2 3 

1 i 

1 

14 

2 

4 1 

4 5 

4 9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 5 

3 8 

4 0 

i 

14 

24 

34 

3 5 1 

.3 8 

4 0 

a 

4 

14 

24 

34 

2 10 

3 1 

3 4 

fj 

4. 

14 

2'4- 

2| 

3 0 ; 

1 

3 3 

3 6 

i 

14 

24 

3 

1 

3 4 ! 

3 8 

3 11 

i 

14 


34 

3 5 j 

1 

3 9 

4 0 

4 

14 

24 

34 


s. cl. 


Giioirr II. 

Very Rich in Proteir — 
Ootton vSeed Meal 


Decorticated Cotton Cake ...j 70 
Soya Bean Cake ... ...j 69 

Decorticated Ground Nut Cake ! 73 

I 

Undecort. Ground Nut Cake ...| 57 

I 

Sesame Cake 


GnoiJi’ III. 

PUcli in Protein — 

Cotton Cake Bombay 

Cotton Cake Egyptian 

Linseed Cake 

Beans 

Grain 

Peas 

Maize Gluten Feed ... 

Giiorr IV. 
"'Balanced'' Foods— 

Malt Culms... 

Brewers’ Grains Diy... 

Palm Kernel Cake Oil) 

Palm Kernel Cake Extracted 

CocomitCake 

Wheat Ohals— 

Fine Middlings ... 

Coarse Middlings 

Pollards 

Bean ... 

Linseed (whole) 


GiioiiP V. 
Starchy Foods — 

Oats 

Wheat 

Rye 

Maize Germ Meal 

Geotjp Y^, 
Venj Starchy Foods— 
Maize 

Rice Meal ... 
Barley 


73 


i 

6 

1 1 
7 


...i 40 j 1 8 

; 42 j 1 6 

...i 74 i 9 

I I 

...: 67 I 1 0 

...i 71 ! 1 0 

...; 69 I 1 0 

...; 75 I 1 0 


41 

48 

75 

71 
79 

72 
64 
60 
45 

120 

60 

71 

71 
85 

81 

72 
71 


1 7 
1 7 
1 0 
1 1 
1 0 

1 1 
1 3 
1 4 
1 7 


1 5 
1 2 
1 2 
11 

1 0 
1 2 
1 2 


1 4 
1 6 
1 6 

1 4 

2 1 
1 4 

3 2 
3 0 
1 7 
1 11 
1 10 
1 11 

1 9 

3 0 

2 10 
1 10 
1 11 
1 8 

1 11 
2 2 

2 4 

3 0 
1 1 

2 5 
2 0 
2 0 


s. d. 

1 7 
1 9 

1 9 
1 8 

2 6 

1 S 

3 8 
3 5 
1 10 

2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
2 0 

3 6 
3 3 
2 1 
2 3 
1 11 

2 3 

2 5 
2 8 

3 5 

1 3 

2 9 
2 B 
2 3 


.s. d. s. d. 


1 11 
2 0 
2 1 
1 11 
2 10 
1 11 

4 2 
3 11 
2 1 
2 6 
2 5 
2 5 


2 2 
2 1 

2 5 
2 2 

3 2 
2 2 

4 8 
4 5 
2 5 
2 9 
2 9 
2 9 


2 4 2 7 


1 8 1 11 


1 9 

2 0 
2 0 


2 0 
2 3 
2 4 


4 0 
3 8 
2 4 
2 6 
2 2 

2 6 

2 9 

3 0 
3 10 

1 5 

3 1 

2 7 
2 7 
2 2 

2 3 
2 6 
2 7 


4 6 
4 1 
2 7 
2 9 
2 5 

2 9 

3 1 

3 4 

4 3 

1 7 

3 5 

2 10 
2 10 
2 5 

2 6 
2 10 
2 11 


s. d. 


2 7 
2 8 

2 5 

3 6 
2 6 


4 10 

2 S 

3 1 
3 0 

3 0 
2 10 

5 0 

4 6 

2 n 

3 1 
2 8 

3 0 
3 5 

3 8 

4 9 

1 9 

3 9 
3 1 
3 1 

2 7 

2 9 

3 1 
3 2 
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His quotations are as follows :— 



Price 

qiwted 

Unit Pricf\ 

from 



Food„ 

per 

ton 



Table. 


Unit 

Frice 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

cL 

s. 

d. 

Oats..o 

10 

0 

0 

3 

1 

— 

3 

1 

Wheat 

12 

0 

0 

3 

1 

.— 


1 

Maize Germ Meal ... 


10 

0 

1 

11 plus 

■ n 

2 

0^ 

Maize 

10 

10 

0 

2 

3 „ 


2 

4| 

Rice Meal 

8 

5 

0 

2 

0 „ 

d 

t 

2 

Oi 

Barley Meal 

10 

15 

0 

2 

7 „ 

2V 

2 

9>i 


Clearly a purchase of either oats or wheat at the prices 
quoted would be very uneconomical. Maize germ meal is the 
cheapest direct substitute, or a suitable combination of maize 
germ meal and rice meal might be used. 

The facilities which the Table provides for comparing relative 
values of foods may be turned to another use, namely, to 
indicate whether home-grown foods should be sold or fed. 
This may be illustrated from the above figures for foods from 
G-roups V and VI. Oats, which can be sold at £10 per ton, 
are relatively expensive for feeding. Owing, however, to their 
special value for horses and calves, sufficient for these purposes 
might be retained and the remainder sold. If the price of oats 
should rise and other prices remained the same, the incentive 
to sell would be correspondingly increased. 

• Barley meal at £10 15s. per ton is reasonably near in value 
to other foods, but when barley meal recently cost up to £14 
per ton or 3s. 9d. per unit, it was clearly very easy to find 
cheaper substitutes. Even pig feeders in such circumstances 
were tempted to omit barley from their rations or to reduce 
greatly the quantity fed. 

Lastly, wheat at £12 per ton is relatively expensive, and 
would usually be sold off the farm even if this necessitated the 
purchase of other food stuffs. 

Limitations of the Table.—The special value of the Table 
lies in the fact that it can be used continuously as a guide to 
the relative feeding values of foods whether purchased or home 
grown. Posted up in an office it should always prove of 
service. It is well, however, to emphasise the fact that a 
system of this kind can act as a guide only for the following 
two main reasons :— 

(1) The figures are necessarily based on the average composi¬ 
tions of the feeding stuffs mentioned. Most of the foods, how¬ 
ever, do not vary greatly from the average. 

(2) A knowledge of the specific properties of feeding stuffs is 
•e.ssential for their proper use. 
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ERADICATION OF SHEEP SCAB. 

The Minister has had under consideration representations- 
which have been made to the Department to the effect that the 
existing regulations relating to sheep scab are prejudicial to 
the sheep trade and inconsistent with the actual position with 
regard to sheep scab in certain parts of G-reat Britain. The 
representations referred to have been directed particularly 
against the regulations made by many Docal Authorities 
requiring the double dipping of sheep moved into their districts 
from other counties, and it has been urged that the powers of 
Ijocal Authorities to make such regulations should be with¬ 
drawn and that the necessary measures for dealing with sheep 
scab should be imposed by the Ministry alone. 

The Minister is anxious that in dealing with this disease the 
minimum of restrictions should be placed upon the sheep trade. 
At the same time he is faced with a demand from agriculturists 
for a policy aimed«at the eradication of scab. It has, therefore, 
been necessary in considering this matter to arrive at a plan to 
achieve eradication but involving the minimum of restriction, 
on the sheep trade. 

It will be useful in this connection to review the main lines 
of the already existing policy. These are as follows :— 

(a) Injected Premises .—The Sheep Scab Order of 1920- 
requires that where sheep scab is declared to exist, all affected: 
sheep on the premises shall be kept separate and dipped as 
often as may be necessary until cured, but at least twice with 
an interval of not less than 7 and not more than 14 days 
between the two dippings. Other sheep on the same premises 
and sheep moved elsewhere which on enquiry are ascertained 
to have been exposed to infection, are detained by notice until 
they have been double dipped. 

(b) Infected Areas .—The Sheep (Double Dipping) Order of 
1920 is applied by the Ministry to areas where sheep scab is 
prevalent or is suspected to exist unreported, the Local 
Authority being consulted with a view to the application of the 
Order to a suitable area. The effect of this Order is briefly :— 

(i) to prohibit movement of sheep, other than sheep for* 

immediate slaughter, out of any such area unless double 
dipped within the previous twenty-eight days, and/or 

(ii) to require the double dipping with an interval of not less 

than seven and not more than fourteen days between the 
dippings, of all sheep in the area during a specified 
period which is fixed after consultation with the Local 
Authority. 
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(c) Local Regulations .—Article 12 of the Sheep Scab Order 
of 1920, as amended by the Sheep Scab (Amendment*) Order 
of 1923, empowers Local Authorities to make regulations 
requiring the dipping of sheep within, or moved into, their 
districts, and many Local Authorities have exercised these 
powers. 

(d) The Sheep Scab Order of 1923 requires sheep owners to 
take such steps as are reasonably practicable to secure that 
their sheep are free from scab. It provides that occupiers of 
farms or holdings upon which sheep are kept and owners of 
sheep kept on common land shall be liable, in case of failure 
to take such steps, to the penalties prescribed by the Diseases 
of Animals Acts. 

It will be observed from headings (a) and (b) that sheep 
scab is at the present time dealt with on the premises and in 
the areas where it occurs. In view, however, of the difficulties 
of detecting scab in its earliest stages and the widespread dis¬ 
tribution of the disease, these measures (a) and (b) alone, would 
not be sufficient to check the spread of the disease by the move¬ 
ments of sheep from one part of the country to another if the 
protective regulations of the Local Authorities were withdrawn. 
If, therefore, these local protective regulations are to be dis¬ 
pensed with, effective measures must be devised to take their 
place. 

New Proposals.—This is the purpose of new proposals which 
have been drawn up by the Ministry and embodied in a draft 
Order which, together with an explanatory memorandum, has 
been forwarded to representative bodies concerned in order that 
the latter may have an opportunity of expressing their views on 
the proposals before they are brought into operation. A copy of 
the memorandum is given below. 

The basis of these proposals is the genei’al compulsory double 
dipping of all sheep in the country, accompanied by movement 
restrictions, limited to a comparatively short period of each 
year (15th July to 31st August), the remainder of the year 
being free from restrictions or from the reqriirement of dipping 
on movement. The Minister is advised that double dipping 
thoroughly performed with an interval of not less than 10 and 
not more than 14 days between the two dippings, must con¬ 
stitute the essential feature of any eradication plan, and that 
the most hopeful prospects of success will lie in effecting a 
general thorough double dipping of all sheep at one and the 
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same time throiighont the country under conditions which will 
ensure that the beneficial effect of such dipping in one district 
will not be neutralised by subsequent contact of dipped sheep 
with sheep which have not been similarly treated. In the new 
plan, however, it has been considered necessary to provide for 
the exemption of whole counties which have been free from 
scab for the preceding two years, subject to proper conditions 
which will safeguard such counties against the risks of the re- 
introduction of the disease. 

The provisions of the draft Order are not intended to super¬ 
sede the present action with respect to Infected Places and 
Areas under the Sheep Scab Order of 1920 and the"' Sheep 
(Double Dipping) Order of 1920, but the withdrawal of the 
powers of Local Authorities to make their own regulations and 
the revocation of the Sheep Scab Order of 1923 will constitute 
a necessary part of the new scheme. 

The Minister feels that it should rest with those concerned 
in the sheep industry to decide whether they will accept the 
measures considered to be necessary for the eradication of 
sheep scab or whether they will be content with merely con¬ 
trolling the spread of the disease. 

It cannot be made too clear, however, that the most care¬ 
fully devised measures will fail to achieve their object unless all 
concerned are prepared loyally to abide by the decision ulti¬ 
mately arrived at, and will co-operate actively to ensure thal 
the regulations imposed are efficiently carried out. This will 
certainly mean a greater expenditure of time and money in 
the future in connection with the provision of proper dipping 
appliances, the careful mixing of the dipping bath in accordance 
with directions, the thorough dipping of each sheep, the 
cleansing of the bath and dipping places, and the separation of 
dipped from undipped sheep, etc. The observance of these 
matters should ensure the eradication of scab within a period 
■of three or four years, but failure in any of these respects will 
jeopardise the success of the scheme and either prolong the 
period of its operation indefinitely or necessitate the aban¬ 
donment of eradication in favour of control. 

MEMORANDUM EXPLAINING PROPOSED 
SHEEP (GENERAL DOUBLE DIPPING) OE^ER. 

The draft Order proposes to put into operation a plan for the eradi¬ 
cation of scab, involving dipping requirements and movement restric¬ 
tions limited to a comparatively short period of the year (15th July— 
31st August), the remainder of the year being free from restriction or 
from tbe requirement of dipping oh movement. 
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Special mea&ures will in addition as at present be applied by tbe 
Ministry to tlie worst infected areas, and the Sheep Scab Order of 1920 
with certain amendments will continue to apply to the sheep concerned 
in individual outbreaks of scab. 

The draft Order contains the following main requirements : — 

(1) Compulsory General Double Dipping. —All sheep throughout 
Great Britain will be required to be double dipped during the period 
from the 15th July to 3l5t August except in any county declared by the 
Ministry to be exempt on the ground that it has been free from scab 
for at least the two preceding years. It will be within the absolute 
discretion of the Minister to consider on its merits whether a comity 
should be declared exempt ’’ in which an isolated outbreak of scab 
had occurred originating from outside sources. Special provisions 
described below will apply to exempted counties. 

The prescribed double dipping will be a dipping twice with an 
interval of not less than ten and not more than fourteen days between 
the two dippings by a thorough immersion in an approved sheep dip. 
After sheep have been double dipped they must be kept separate from 
undipped sheep during the remainder of the dipping period. 

(2) Notice to be given of intended dippings. —To enable tlie Local 
Authority to supervise the dippings as far as practicable, the owner or person 
in charge of any sheep will be required to give notice to the Local Authority 
of the intended dippings of his sheep. The first notice must state the total 
number of ewes, rams, lambs, and other sheep on the premises on the first day 
of the prescribed dipping period, i.e.^ on the 15th July. 

In view of the importance of making adequate provision for the 
supervision of dippings, Local Authorities will be invited to enlist the 
assistance of farmers on a voluntary basis, and, with this object, to 
consult established agricultural bodies in their districts as to the indi¬ 
viduals who should be appointed as temporary inspectors of the Local 
Authority for this particular purpose. 

(3) Deturns and Declarations of Dipping, —The owner or person in 
charge of any sheep must send a return on a prescribed form to the 
Local Authority in respect of each lot of sheep dipped during the 
dipping period. Forms for this purpose must be obtained from the 
Local Authority. After the dipping period has expired, a declaration 
must be furnished to the Local Authoidty by the lOtli September, on a 
prescribed form showing that all sheep on the premises have been duly 
double dipped. 

In the case of any sheep wdiich the owner has failed to dip in 
accordance with the Order, the Local Authority will be re([iiire(l, without 
prejudice to any legal proceedings, to serve a Notice on the owner pro¬ 
hibiting the movement of the sheep until they have been double dipped 
under supervision. 

(4) Desirictions on inter-county movements of sheep during the dip¬ 
ping period, 15th duly to 315^ Axigust. —In order to prevent evasion of 
dipping by movement of sheep from one district to another, and the 
mixing of dipped with undipped sheep, the following restrictions on 
movement from one county to another aj-e imposed by the draft Order. 

Sheep may only be moved from one county to another if accompanied 
by— 

(a) a certihcate of the Inspector of the Local Authority of the 
district from which they are moved showing that the sheep have 
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been double dipped under the supervision of an Inspector during 
the dipping period, or within twenty-eight days immediately pre¬ 
ceding the movement, or 

(h) a licence from an Inspector of the Local Authority of the 
district from which they are moved authorising movement to a 
slaughterhouse. In the latter case the sheep must be marked on 
both sides with the letter “ M.’* 

A county for the purpose of restrictions on movements includes all 
the boroughs therein. 

(5) liestrictions on exposure of sheep at markets during the dipping 
period, l^th July to 3l5t August .—All sheep exposed for sale in any 
market, fairground or saleyard during the dipping period (16th July to 
31st August), must have been double dipped during that period or 
within the twenty-eight days immediately preceding the date of exposure 
for sale, and must be accompanied by a written declaration showing 
particulars of the dippings. 

All markets, fairs or sales of sheep help during the dipping period 
must be authorised by the Local Authority. This will be done on the 
condition either— 

(a) that an Inspector of the Local Authority will attend the 
market or sale to receive declarations and certificates showing that 
tbe sheep brought to the market or sale have been duly double dipped, 
and also to issue certificates to purchasers giving them the dates of 
the dippings, to be utilised where required for the purpose of the 
further movement of the sheep, or 

(5) that the Market Authority or auctioneer will, if authorised 
by the Local Authority, receive such declarations and certificates 
showing that the sheep brought to the market or sale have been 
double dipped, and issue certificates to purchasers as above. 

The above requirement as to dipping of sheep exposed at a market 
will not apply to a market, fair or sal© authorised by the Local 
Authority to be held exclusively for fat sheep intended for immediate 
slaughter. All sheep exposed at such a market or sale must be moved 
under licence direct to a slaughterhouse. 

(6) I^rouisions applicable to exempted counties .—The following pro¬ 
visions will apply throughout the year to any county which has been 
declared by the Minister to be exempt from the general compulsory 
double dipping required by the Order, the object being to provide a 
continuous protection from the risk of the reintroduction of scab from 
non-exempted counties: — 

(a) The arrival of sheep moved into such county from any 
county not exempted must be notified to the Local Authority and 
the sheep must be double dipped as soon as practicable after 
arrival at a farm in the exempted county. 

(b) Where sheep from outside an exempted county are exposed 
at a market or sale in an exempted county, all the sheep at such 
market or sale must, on removal to a place of destination (other 
than a slaughterhouse) in an exempted county, be double dipped 
on arrival at the place of destination. The Local Authority will 
have power to authorise special markets in an exempted county at 
which none but sheep from within an exempted county will be 
exposed. In these cases dipping of the sheep exposed at the 
market will not be required on removal to a place of destination 
in an exempted county. 
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(c) The above provisions relating to exempted counties will not 
apply to sheep accompanied by a certificate of the Local Authority 
of the district from which they come, stating that they were double 
dipped under supervision during the double dipping period (15th 
July to 31st August) ; that the second of the two dippings took 
place within twenty-eight days before movement; and that since 
the second dipping the sheep were kept separate from undipped 
sheep. 

(7) The following Orders will he revoked: — 

(а) The Sheep Scab Order of 1923, which places upon sheep 
owners the onus of taking all reasonable steps to keep their sheep 
free from scab. This Order has not been found practicable to 
enforce eftectively. 

(б) The provisions of Article 12 of the Sheep Scab Order of 
1920, as amended by the Sheep Scab (Amendment) Order of 1923, 
empowering Local Authorities to make regulations requiring the 
dipping of sheep moved into their districts, and requiring the 
general dipping of sheep in their districts. It is considered that 
the eradication plan described above will obviate the necessity for 
the existence of the present local regulations. 
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VISIT OF THK AMERICAN YOUNG 
FARMERS’ CATTLE JUDGING TEAM 
TO EUROPE, 1925. 

The championship for judging dairy cattle open to the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs of the United States of America was won last 
autumn at Milwaukee by a team from the Franklin County 
Dairy Calf Club, Towa. The team consisted of three boys : 
Harlan Leonard, aged 19; "Raymond Monahan, aged 18; and 
Lester Olsen, aged 18, and had been trained by Mr. V. B 
Hamilton, the County Agriculturist of Franklin. This team 
had successfully competed with 19 other teams, the local 
champions of their respective counties in the State of Iowa. 
Similar eliminating contests had taken place in 24 States, so 
that the Franklin team won the championship against approxi¬ 
mate! 50,000 competitors. The prize included a trip to 
Europe, the State to which the winning team belonged giving 
4,000 dollars and the various Dairy Associations adding a 
further 750 dollars towards the expenses of the trip. It appears 
to be an established custom for the winning State to subscribe 
the amount named. It is of interest to note that Franklin 
County teams won the State championship in fat stock judging, 
and the National Championship for bread-baking open to girls 
in connection with Young Farmers’ Clubs. There are 368,640 
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acres in the county and 2,300 fanners. The land is valued at 
200 dollars per acre. The team left Iowa on 24th May and 
visited Washington en route, travelling thence to Montreal and 
Liverpool and reaching London on 8th June. The boys were 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Y. B. Hamilton and Mr. Far! 
Weaver, Professor of Dairy Husbandry at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa. 

The party was entertained at luncheon at the Farmers' 
Club, Whitehall Court, on 9th June, Miss Pratt and 
Mr. Pobinson, of the Ministry, being present. After lunch, 
Westminster Abbey and the Government Buildings in White¬ 
hall were visited, and later a programme for a tour on the 
Continent and to the Channel Islands was arranged for the 
visitors. The tour included Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
France and Germany, Jersey and Guernsey. The party 
travelled by air from London to Amsterdam. 

Returning to London on the morning of 2nd July, Lord 
Astor’s Cliveden F state at Taplow was visited during the 
afternoon. Miss Pratt and Mr. Robinson accompanied the 
party to Cookham, where Mr. Hubert Smith, Lord Astor’s 
agent, met them and conducted them round the farm, where 
an opportunity was afforded the visitors to see and handle some 
Dairy Shorthorns. The stud farm was also ■visited, the 
thoroughbred mares with foals at foot being seen. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith entertained the party to tea. 

On Friday afternoon, 3rd July, Mr. Robinson accompanied 
the visitors to Derby, an interesting programme having been 
arranged by Mr. J. R. Bond, County Agricultural Organiser. 
'The party stayed at the Royal Hotel, Derby, from Friday until 
the following Monday. At 7.30 p.m. on Friday a cattle 
judging contest took place at Mr. Henry Adams’ farm at 
Shipley, where some good Dairy Shorthorns were seen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams enteitained a large party to supper after 
the contest. 

On Saturday morning a visit was paid to Mr. Gilbert’s 
herds of Lincoln Reds and Friesians at Chellaston, after which 
Mr. Gilbert took the party back to Derby for lunch. In the 
•afternoon another contest was carried out with the Kilburn 
“team at Mr. C. C. Mort’s farm at Holbrooke, near Derby. 

Sunday was spent in the'fields looking at Mr. Gilbert’s and 
Mr. Mort’s cattle. 

The party left Derby at 3 o’clock on Monday for Reaseheath, 
'.Rantwich, where rooms had been booked through the kindness 
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of Mr. Mercer, of the Cheshire School of Agriculture, so as 
to afford an opportunity of visiting the Koyal Show at Chester. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, 7th and 8th Julj-, the party 
visited the Eoyal Show, and on Wednesday evening Professor 
Weaver paid a private visit to Wigtonshire, while the rest of 
the American party proceeded to Edinburgh until the morning 
of 15th July. Professor J. A. S. Watson, of Edinburgh 
Universitj^ arranged an interesting programme for this part 
of the tour, which included a visit to the Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s Show at Grlasgow on 14th July. The party 
arrived back in Tiondon on the evening of 15th July. On 17th 
July the Fourth International Dairy Cattle Judging Contest 
for Young Farmers’ Clubs took place in the Reading district,, 
between the American team and the following team represent¬ 
ing England: Dorothy Dean, aged 17, Northease Jersey Calf 
Club; Ronald Knight, aged 18, of the same Club; Deslie White, 
aged 17, Hemyock Calf Club. The American team won by 
28 points and carried off the Daily Mail gold challenge 
cup. An account of this contest was given in the August issue 
of this Journal, p. 475. Photographs relating to it accompany 
the present note. 

Shopping and sight-seeing occupied the American visitors 
until the afternoon of Tuesday, 21st July, when Mr. Robinson 
took them to Windsor. Mr. Conacher, the manager of the 
Royal farms, spent a couple of hours taking the party round 
the farm buildings and showing the dairy and the various 
herds. 

On the afternoon of 22nd July, Lord Balniel, M.P., escorted 
the Young Farmers, with Miss Px'att and Mr. Robinson, j-ound 
the House of Commons and was also good enough to obtain 
tickets to enable them to hear a debate. 

Mr. Raymond Monahan went to Ireland from 18th-22nd 
July, visiting Belfast, Dublin and Cork, and w^as given letters 
of introduction by the Ministry of Agriculture in Dublin to a 
few farms and Farm Institutes. 

The American party left Waterloo on 23rd July for South¬ 
ampton to embark for New York on the U.S. liner “ George 
Washington.” 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

A special meeting oi the Council was held at the Middlesex 
•G-nildliall^ Westminster, on Thursday, 6th August, 1925, to 
consider the Report of the Committee which had been set up 
to make recommendations to the Council for suggestions to the 
Minister of Agriculture on the question of the Agricultural 
Policy for the Country. Mr. James Donaldson (Oxfordshire) 
was in the Chair, and the Right Hon. Edward Wood, M.P., 
Minister of Agriculture, was present during the greater part of 
the proceedings. 

Lord Clinton^ Chairman of the Committee, presented the 
Report. He referred to the representative character of the 
Committee and to the fact that the Report had been signed by 
ten of the eleven members of the Committee, with reservations 
by two of them, viz., Mr. C. S. Orwin and Sir Douglas 
Newton. It was understood that the members, although drawn 
from landowners, tenants and workers (Lord Clinton, Sir 
Douglas Newton, Lord Selborne, landowners; Mr. Donaldson, 
George Rea, Captain Morris, tenants; Mr. George 
Edwards, Mr. George Hewitt, Mr. Tom Lovell, workers; and 
Mr. 0. S. Orwin, agricultural economist), did not, in sitting 
on the Committee, represent any organisations connected with 
Agriculture. Lord Clinton said he would, with permission, take 
the Report in two parts, the first relating to the Subsidy for 
Production and Employment, the second referring to a Permanent 
Policy. 

With regard to the first part, he said that the Government 
had asked assistance in the matter and had laid it down that 
the object in view w^as to secure that the industry be conducted 
in such a manner as will secure the maximum employment of 
labour at reasonable rates of wages together with the full use 
of the land for the production of food at the lowest possible 
prices consistent with a fair return to those engaged in the 
industry. The only method to achieve this was to increase the 
arable area, and that could not be done under present conditions 
except by State aid. Subsidies in themselves were objection¬ 
able and uneconomic. They led men to rely upon the State 
rather than to their own individual efforts, and were only 
admissible when the imperative need of the nation demanded 
them. 

Arable farming was difficult to maintain, because of un¬ 
restricted foreign competition and the consequent slump in home 
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cereal prices to the level of world prices. Then there were the 
vagaries of the British climate and the heavy taxation of 
agricultural land. These and other causes meant the laying 
down of land to grass, lower production and less employ¬ 
ment of labour—all evils which directly aflected the State 
itself. He did not envy those in power who had the respon¬ 
sibility of taking a decision in circumstances so diffii;ult. The 
Committee’s recommendation was, however, clear. It had 
gone further than any other body in suggesting the actual 
form of a suitable subsidy. It recommended a subsidy of £2 
per acre on the fallow land or fallow crop in every farming 
rotation, not more than one quarter of the arable land of a 
holding to count for subsidy in any one year. 

The main objects of such a subsidy were to maintain the 
land in good condition full of fertility capable of being turned 
to the nation’s use at short notice, and, secondly, to maintain 
upon the land the full complement of men and horses, of 
implements, machinery, and husbandry. A subsidy for cereal 
crops alone, in so far as it encourages the growth of those crops 
to an unnecessary degree might defeat the very object aimed 
at, because, by over-production of those crops, the fertility of 
the land would be reduced, and the attainment of a high state of 
efficiency at the moment it was wanted would be prevented. 
Other objects and advantages were laid down in paragraphs 5, 6 
and 7 of the Report. Lord Clinton added that the fallow, being 
the foundation of our farming systems, its treatment necessarily 
governed the whole rotation. 

Mr. TF. B. Sinith, in opposing the subsidy, staled that when¬ 
ever agriculturists got down to consider this question it was 
always the suggestion of a subsidy that emerged from their 
deliberations, and, although they did not ask for it, it was rather 
interesting to know that side by side with the declaration that 
they wished to be left alone they were always asking the State 
to do something for them and the position in that respect was a 
little contradictory. It was easy even with the best of inten¬ 
tions to do more harm than good even by a policy of this 
description. The 1920 Act, in opening np possibilities and hopes 
to agriculturists, did more harm to the industry than if it had 
never been passed at all; and agriculturists should hesitate 
before they attempted to evolve a policy which was likely to 
have only a very short existence. He did not think that there 
was a single person in the hall who could state with any con¬ 
fidence that the subsidy would naturally and necessarily bring a 
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single acre more land under the plough than existed before« , It 
was a speculation at most. He asked whether potatoes w^ere to^ 
be covered by the definition of fallow crops. If so, money would 
be given away for nothing. Not one single degree would be- 
added to' the efficiency of the soil by the subsidy in regard tO‘ 
that class of farm and ^2 per acre will be a direct gift tO' 
those farmers, without the country getting anything in retiirn.^ 
We had the very best farmers in this country that there are' 
in the world and land was in many respects cultivated to the 
highest point. 

In the remainder of the Eeport, a series of suggestions was- 
being put forward and pi'acticaliy all were going to cost money. 
Agriculture was now receiving grants amounting to 4-|- millions- 
a year. The Minister had said recently in the House of 
Commons that the average farmer will not realise that he is 
about as capable of buying his supplies on level terms from the 
wholesalers or merchants a-s the average housewife would be of 
making a good barg'ain for the household tea supply if she went 
to Mincing Lane.’’ That was rather a damaging statement, 
and supporters of agriculture and fanners would have to remove- 
the grounds for it before they came to the country and asked 
for subsidies in the way they were now doing in this report. 

Sir Walter Berry said that he had recently journeyed to* 
Scotland by one road and back by another and had motored 
from Canterbury into Gloucestershire by one road and back by 
another; he had been by train to Lincoln and motored from 
Lincoln to Norwich and back to London by train. With the 
exception of a very small portion of the country he had seen, 
agriculture was in a deplorable condition and hopeless unless 
something was done. Weeds in corn land were due mainly to* 
the want of fallowing, and farmers could not afford to fallow 
their land at present because of the cost, and so were muddling 
on. During the war land had got into bad condition, in which 
it still was, farmers being unable to overtake the weeds. He- 
was strongly in favour of the proposed subsidy and hoped that 
the Council would not be side-tracked into any discussions which 
were beside the mark with a view to killing it. 

Mr, W. W, West (Isle of Ely) said he did not agree with 
giving the subsidy for fallowing, it should rather be given on 
the actual crops required and produced. He was Chairman of 
the Isle of Ely Agricultural Committee, and the Director of 
Agriculture had plenty to do- without going all over the farms^ 
and seeing how much land was fallowed and how much crop^ 
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was grown on it. In his district, farmers could not afford to 
fallow the land unless growing potatoes were fallowing. 

Mr. Bruford {Somerset) asked whether the Government had 
made up its mind to give a subsidy to agriculture as it had 
done to mining. He thought a subsidy on arable land was 
useless ; his own land would not be cultivated better or produce 
more on account of it, and there were many other farms in the 
same position. The proper method of going to work was to 
stabilise the price of corn at 60s. at least. 

Captain Morris (Herts) said that in his opinion the subsidy, 
for the great bulk of the land in the country, required no 
defence. It was quite easy to put up destructive criticism, but 
the Council’s Committee had produced a constructive proposal 
which would certainly be for the benefit of the nation with 
regard to the poor and the medium class soils. They (the 
destructive critics) were speaking for a very small proportion of 
agriculture in the country. He knew particularly with regard 
to one county, that something like 80 per cent, of its small¬ 
holdings this year were under white straw crops. That was 
not in the interests of the smallholder or in the interests of 
the nation. He wished to suggest that this subsidy was an 
entirely different proposition from the ordinary subsidy, because 
in the main it was paid for something being done. He had a 
lively recollection of other subsidies which gave something for 
nothing, but here there w'^as in this fallow or fallow crop 
subsidy an absolute certainty of successful cereal growth after¬ 
wards and the easiest possible form of inspection of agricul¬ 
tural land. Was it suggested that to get a fourth of the land 
in this countiy put in a fertile condition was of no benefit to 
the nation, or that that land could be put into a better condition 
of fertility without more employment of labour? He appealed 
to the Council to lift the question out of the ruck of party 
politics and consider it on its merits. He was absolutely con¬ 
vinced that the subsidy would do much to improve the arable 
acreage; also that the nation could not continue to go on with 
regard to agriculture as it was doing. It was surely in the 
interest of the nation to stop the decline in the arable area. 
Did the nation require more population in its rural areas, or 
did it not care? He asked objectors what they had got to put 
in place of the unanimous report of the representatives of all 
three parties connected with the land? 

Mr. George Edwards, in the course of his speech, said he 
had had experience of agriculture for nearly 75 years. In the 
last 30 years, the numbers of labourers had dropped from 
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900,000 to 600,000 and there were 8,000,000 acres less under 
the plough. Further, the quality of arable land to-day was- 
not more than 70 per cent, of what it was 30 or 40 years ago. 
Mr. Smith had said that if the subsidy were given there was 
no guarantee that one more acre of land would be brought under 
cultivation. He would analyse that. The suggestion in the- 
Eeport was that the granting of a subsidy was to be placed in. 
the hands of County Agricultural Committees, and they would 
not give it unless they were satisfied that the land was being: 
properly cultivated. Some land therefore would not be growing: 
weeds or thistles or docks. On the other hand, the best woiiki 
be got out of the land, which could not be well cultivated unless: 
more labour were employed. He was getting alarmed at the 
depopulation of the villages, and at the physique of the people- 
that were being reared in the villages. 

The Eeport desired to see a return to the proper rotation of 
crops, because land would not stand a continuity of white crojis. 
That was the objection to giving a subsidy on corn or wheat. 
The Committee did not want to encourage the farmer for the 
sake of getting the money to grow corn continually. It 
objected to Mr. Orwin's proposals in respect of a graded subsidy 
on agricultural land after considering them. That would cut 
out the smallholder, because it so happened that the man with 
the least land had to pay the highest rent. The Committee’s 
proposal would benefit the smallholder. As to wages, it could 
be left to the Wages Board to see to it that labour was 
protected, and that labourei's would get the highest and best 
wages that the industry could pay. 

Mr. George Nicholls said that he had been unable to sign 
the Eeport because he could not agree that the subsidy was 
the best proposal that could be made for agriculture. He gave- 
his reasons for that view, and said that he would be prepared 
to put up other suggestions for a better solution of the problem. 

Mr. George Dallas considered that it should be made clear- 
that the Eeport was not one by the three parties in agriculture, 
it was made by individuals only. He suggested that agriculture 
got enough subsidy as it was: it also had a Department of 
State to look after its interests. 

Alderman Davis (Durham) said he was a firm believer in the 
policy of the bare fallow : a crop looked brighter and better 
after it. He thought landlords might be asked to forego the 
rent whilst the land was in bare fallow. He did not, however^, 
agree with the subsidy. 
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Mr. John Evens (Lines) said that in his view there were 
two clear-out issues—what the farmer wants and what the 
nation wants. A few years before the war he had 700 acres 
of arabie land and SOO acres of pasture. Within the last two 
or three years he had seeded down 200 acres and had to-day 
about 500 acres of each. If present conditions continued with 
regard to costs and irrices, he would seed a little more down, 
and go on in that way because that w’as the only method m 
which he could economically manage his farm. The best land 
would take care of itself, but most of the country could be 
classed only as three or four quarters an acre land. If that 
land were to remain under cereal cultivation, some way must 
be found which would help it to be profitably done The 
proposals before the Council were likely to do that more surely 
than anything else that had been put forward. 

Mr. F. T. K. Cross (Berks) supported the adoption of the 
Report though he disliked the principle of subsidies. If the 
nation wanted more arable land then the policy outlined was 
the best to adopt. 

Mr. George Hewitt, a member of the Committee, said that 
the criticisms had come from the people w'ho did not live as 
near to the land as those who had had the honour of drafting 
the Report. Advocating a subsidy on fallow land would seem 
very strange to people who did not live directly from the land. 
The nation would get back in four years a cleaner country than 
it had to-day, and if one quarter of the land could be cleaned 
by this means certainly the land would be a grealer asset to 
the nation. He failed to see why the man who grew corn should 
not have as high a standard of living as the man in the town 
who made shoes for him It wms a national problem and 
agriculture should be assisted. 

Mr. Haman Porter said he could not vote for the Beport 
because he .-^aw' vast dangers behind it, of which nationalisation 
of land was one. 

Mr. Qxdnney (Birmingham) said he would vote with the Com¬ 
mittee on both sections of the Repoit. Earmers had never 
asked for a subsidy, but when the Government of the day 
said they wanted certain things done, certain alterations 
on the land made in the national interest, farmers wanted 
to obey, but as reasonable men they had to be safeguarded 
against loss. For that reason he was quite prepared to svrallow 
the word, which is hateful to the ears of the Englishman, 
viz., subsidy. 
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Mr. B. L. J¥alker (Yorks, W.R,) said that the good land 
would have tO' be considered, and that there was much that 
would require no subsidy at all; moreover many farmers would 
not care to receive it. As to smallholders in the West Riding, 
it would be difficult to justify a subsidy excex^t in the case of a 
very few. 

Mr. Ashby said that agriculture to-day was as well able to 
stand upon its own feet as any other productive industry in 
this country, and better than most. There were farmers, and 
in some districts the majority of farmers, who were to-day 
better off as regards capital, profits, and income than they were 
in 1913, even if allowance were made for the reduction in the 
value of money. The speculation of the subsidy was one in 
which every scrap of evidence that exists was against the 
speculation. Under the Agriculture Act of 1920, thirteen or 
fourteen million pounds had been paid in January, 1922. In 
that very year, the arable acreage of this country went down. 
In proportion to the total agricultural land, the arable area 
was as great to-day as it was in 1913, the only difference being 
that the total area has shrunk very considerably. 

ilfr. IF. B. Taylor (Norfolk) expressed thanks to the Com¬ 
mittee for the Report so far as Norfolk was concerned; it was not 
so much whether the individual farmer was making money or 
whether he was not, because good business men wnuld make 
money in almost any industry, bad as the times were even 
to-day. Two-thirds of the land of Norfolk was only second-class 
land, and a good deal oiilj" third-class land. The returns from 
that land showed a constant increase in the acreage laid down 
to grass which was not its best use, and, slowly but surely, the 
country districts were being depopulated in consequence, which 
meant loss to the nation. He criticise^ the Report in that it 
gave no guarantee to workers that they would get a proportion 
of the subsidy. He considered also that smallholders should 
have their rates remitted, and some of their rents, where the 
latter "were unfair. 

Mr. Matthews- (Hereford) asked whether all members of the 
Council had been requested to send in suggestions as to Agri¬ 
cultural Policy to the Committee, and if so, why the critics 
had not sent in their proposals. The Chairman replied to the 
first of the question in the affirmative. Mr. Matthews 

went on to commend the Report, particularly for the small¬ 
holders. 
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Mr. Ilea (Northumberland) asked the critics of the Keport 
if they were prepared to follow their objection to its logical 
conclusion. It this Iteport were defeated and nothing done, 
then it is almost directly saying to the farmers, “ l)o as you 
like, lay your land down to grass as far as you please.” Were 
they prepared to face the national danger which will confront 
the country in the event of another war? Were they prepared 
also to say to the rural workers, “ We don’t care anything for 
your interests, we are not going to help the farmers to take 
you in employment. If the farmers cannot do that off their 
own bat you will have to look after yourselves.” He paid a 
ti'ibute to the work of Mr. George Edwards and his labour 
colleagues on the Committee. He asked whether Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Dallas were prepared to go to the country and say to the 
workers whom they represent, ” We can do nothing for you, and 
we don’t agi-ee that anything should be done to help agriculture, 
so of course you run the risk of losing your employment.” The 
logical conclusion of that position was that the Wages Board 
must be scrapped and the whole industry allovced to go to 
pieces. 

Mr. R. C. Greij (Hunts) pointed out that with the subsidy 
•would go inspection, enquiry and demands for more wages. 
He was, however, prepaied to support some such proposal if 
only to grade the bad farmer. He preferred Mr. Orwin’s 
reservation to the Eeport itself. If his reservation were 
adopted, inspection would extend to the whole arable area. 

Sir Douglas Newton (Cumhs) said that the Eeport had at 
any rate served one good purpose in the interchange of ideas 
which had taken place; that could only be for the good of all and 
for the indu.stry as a whole. The problem, so far as he had 
visualised it was how best to maintain the food supplies of (he 
nation, the rates of pay of the workers engaged in the industry, 
and ensure a reasonable return to farmers. Now, so far as 
the food supplies were concerned, that was a national question 
and not for the Council to determine ; but with regard to the 
wages of the worker. They must be finally determined on 
economic lines and according to the success and prosperity of 
the industry. That was immediately a farmer’s point, and he 
had hoped to hear more upon it. 

Mr. Fawkes (Yorks, TE.R.) enquired what the administrative 
cost of the proposal was likely to be. The Chairman said the 
Committee was assured that it would not be great. 
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The discussion of the fi.rst part of the Eeport was then 
closed, and Lord Clinton, in replying to- the debate, said that 
he thought the real point of the subsidy proposal had been 
missed in the discussion. Over and over again speakers had 
spoken of the subsidy as a means to enable the farmer '' to 
carry on.’’ It was nothing of the kind. In this Eeport— 
and he had taken the greatest pains in his opening speech to 
say it—there was a great distinction drawn betw^een the indus¬ 
trial and the national side. From the industrial side, nothing 
had been said about a subsidy—farmers could still hold their 
own; they could make a living. Under the arable system, to 
which the labour critics should have paid more attention, there 
was no way except by it that a satisfactory number of men 
could be kept employed on the land. There was no other way 
in agriculture under which you could give them a decent rate 
of wage. 

The Chairman then put the motion in favour of the adoption 
of the Eeport; it was carried by 49 votes to 14. 

Lord Clinton then proposed the adoption of the second part 
of the Eeport under which the following are the headings of 
the paragraphs:—^Permanent Policy; Application of Agricul¬ 
tural Education and Eesearch to Agriculture; Small Holdings, 
Cottage Holdings, and Eural Housing; Agricultural Credit; 
Better Marketing and Transport of Agricultural Produce; 
Steadying of Agricultural Prices; Burdens on Land; Land 
Drainage; and Liming, He dealt briefly wdth each heading. 

Mr. Gibbons (Gloncester) expressed himself more in favour of 
assisting smallholders than in giving a subsidy to farmers; the 
question of loans to smallholders had, however, after the 
experience under the Land Settlement Act provisions, to be 
very carefully dealt with in the counties. ITe also laid stress 
on the need for better drainage. 

Mr. J. Lousley (Berks) said that loans to smallholders in 
his county had gone very well indeed. 

Mr. Gardner (Worcs) said that rural schools should give a 
thorough grounding in the elements of education and should 
specialize afterwards. Housing, also, was a most important 
matter, the crux of success with small and large holdings. He 
also dealt with the other items in Part II. 

Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, said 
in reply to a question by Mr. Thomas (Hants) as to the Drainage 
Bill, that the Bill would be introduced into- Parliament next 
year at latest, and possibly in the autumn session of this year. 
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The Cabinet yesterday had decided to continvie the giants tor 
unemployment work on d'-ainage for the coming winter. A 
considerable sum of money was also about to be devoted to 
drainage work as carried out by Drainage Boards and Com¬ 
missioners of Sewers for the period of the next five years. 
Mr. Gardner had supported liming; at the Ministry it was con¬ 
sidered that there was enormous scope for land impiovenient by 
liming, and, as Lord Clinton had said, it was not much good 
to lime seriously undrained or waterlogged land. 

Mr Clement Smith (SuffollC said that in East Suffolk there 
was a large acreage of light land that required liming. He 
had just recently had an opportunity of paying an extended visit 
to Holland, and one thing he had noticed was the improved 
methods of marketing agiicultural produce. 

Mr. Dallas congratulated the Committee on the excellent second 
part of the Report. He did not agree about elementaiy education, 
however. All education of an elementary character should be 
without any occupational basis whatever. All the chiklien who 
go to the elementary schools were not the children oi agricul¬ 
tural workers or the children of farmers, and were not necessarily 
going into agriculture. 

Lady Mabel Smith spoke on the subjects of elementary educa¬ 
tion, and the position of women in regard to agriculture. 
Women w'ere persuading the men to leave the country districts 
because they feel their children have not the facilities there for 
elementary education, for extended education, and for finding 
work afterwards, as have the children of the urban and town 
worker; so that anything the Council could do by way of obtain¬ 
ing improved educational facilities w^ould be of great value. 

Mr. Hamilton (Lancs) spoke in favour of the Report, and Lord 
Selborne dealt with the criticism that had been made as to the 
recommendations on education. There was undoubtedly at 
present an anti-rural bias in many of our country elementary 
schools. He did not think that it was conscious or intentional; 
it had come from the fact that some of the teachers—most 
devoted and splendid people—^liad no special appreciation or 
experience of the country. What was meant by a rural bias, 
which might first begin with the teacher and then be communi¬ 
cated to the child, was that he should be taught the glories of 
country life, and more nature study. He should not grow up 
to look down upon agriculture as a despised and degraded 
industry, but should be taught to understand that it is one of 
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the most noble industries and professions^ and that the agricuh^ 
tural labourer, sO' far from being an unskilled man, was a very 
skilled man indeed. 

Mr. H. Thomas (Hants) suggested that unemployed labour 
should be used for the chalking of land. 

Mr. IV. R. S'lnith, in supporting the second part of the Report, 
criticised certain details in regard to a smallholdings policy 
housing and drainage, 

Mr. George Nicholls also said he washed to support this part 
of the Report. He replied to Mr. Smith’s criticisms on small¬ 
holdings policy. 

Mr. A. R. White (Wilts) said he wished to support the- 
extension of smallholdings. In regard to water supply, he hoped 
that the Government would include that kind of scheme in their 
.and drainage work. 

Lord Bledisloe replied that he was not jet in a position to- 
give an undertaking that water supply schemes would be 
included. He said that the Ministry was profoundly grateful to 
this Council for submitting this report on the question of agricul¬ 
tural policy. It obviously had involved a great amount of earnest 
work, and whether the Ministry was able to submit to the 
Government these particular proposals or not, the Council might 
be assured they would have the deepest consideration. In one 
respect, the proposed Government policy had been definitely 
announced, viz., in regard to smallholdings, and he was glad 
to note that there had been expressions of keenness, if not 
enthusiasm, in relation to this topic, from all parts of the 
Council. The Government realised, in connection with small¬ 
holdings, that whatever may be the case with regard to- larger 
holdings, co-operation was absolutely essential if economic- 
success was to be achieved. 

Lord Clinton briefly replied to the discussion, and thanked the 
Council for the response it had given to the Report. 

The Chairman put the second part of the Report, which w^as 
carried without any dissentient vote. 
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THE OTTER. 

Peopessob J. Abthtje Thomson, M.A., LLi.D., 
University of Aberdeen. 

The otter (Lutra vulgaris or Lntra lutra) belongs to the same 
family (Mustehdce) as the badgers and stoats, and is ranked in 
the bear-like section of the order of Carnivores. That is to say, 
its affinities are rather with bears than with cats or with dogs. 
It is one of the oldest mammals in Britain (its bones have 
been found in the Norwich Crag of the Ijater Pliocene period), 
and it has established itself in all parts of the country. It is 
commoner than is supposed, but it readily escapes observation 
owing to its elusive ways and to the fact that it works a good 
deal under cover of darkness. It frequents streams where there 
is good fishing, and lakes as well; in some parts of the country 
it hides in caves by the sea shore and swims out to adjacent 
islands. It must be regarded as a very successful animal for, 
in spite of much persecution, it enjoys a wide distribution both 
in the Old World and the New, especially in the more northern 
parts. The “ holt ” or “ hover ” is in most cases a well 
hidden hole by the side of the stream, and the exit is usually 
under water so that the tenant can slip quietly away. 
Although the otter is so much at home in the water, it likes 
"to rest and sleep in a dry place, and the “ nest ” is often 
made comfortable with reeds and grasses bitten into short 
pieces. In some cases the same otter seems to have several 
“ holts.” 

Some Characteristic Features. —The otter has a long strong 
body, 2 to 2^ ft. in length, and a very muscular steering tail 
which extends for about 16-20 inches more. The head is broad 
and rather low, with large eyes, long, thick, sensitive whisker- 
hairs or vibrissa, and short ear-trumpets with openings that 
nan be closed in diving. Very striking on the cleaned .skull is 
the deep locking of the low'er jaw into its socket, for the otter 
takes a firm giip of things. There is fine moulding about the 
skull, and the ridges for the insertion of the muscles of the 
jaw and neck bespeak great strength. There are sharp pro¬ 
minences on the back teeth that help the otter to keep hold of 
a slippery fish. The short strong limbs are both wnbbed and 
clawed, equally well suited for swimming and burrowing. 
There is the usual pair of odoriferous glands under the broad 
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root of the tail. A not uncommon weight for a dog otter is 
20-25 lb., and 15-18 lb. for the females but much heavier 
individuals have been recorded. Eonghly speaking we may 
calculate a pound in weight for every inch in the length of the 
head and trunk. The otter is deep brown above, grey to 
yellowish grey below; but very dark-coloured varieties some¬ 
times occur. As is usual, there are long outer hairs and a 
lighter under-fur. It is interesting to notice how greatly the 
shape of the animal channe« w-hen the outer hairs get 
thoroughly wetted, but wnetiier wet or dry the otter is an 
animal of fine lines, indicative of its athletic development. Its 
whole appearance suggests power, yet without the heaviness 
of the badger or the bear. 

The Otter^s Bill of Fare.—One of the reasons why the otter 
holds its own that it can thrive on so many different kindvS of 
animals. In the main, it depends on eels, trout, salmon, pike, 
flatfish and the like, but it also condescends to eat snakes, fresh¬ 
water mussels and w'orms. It does not despise the edible 
mussels on the sea-shore, breaking the shells with its teeth, 
and it will also take limpets from the rocks. The frogs from 
the marsh are a delicacy, and so are young rabbits and wild 
duck. The otter has certainly a very wide range of appetite, 
and there is no denying that it may take chickens and duck¬ 
lings, and other young birds, though the damage done in this 
way is quite trivial. There is no disputing that it levies toll 
on trout and salmon, often biting them in the throat and 
getting a draught of blood from the heart. But as Millais 
points out in his Mammals of Great Britain, “ taking every¬ 
thing into consideration, otters do' no harm to fish, even on 
big salmon rivers, and he is a churlish fisherman indeed who 
grudges this graceful creature Ms share.*' The fact is that 
otters devour many other fishes besides trout and salmon, that 
their check on the multiplication of eels and pike is all to the 
good, and that they are also useful in getting rid of the old 
male trout, which are very fond of the spawn and fry of their 
kind. In all these cases, one must take a broad view. 

Habits.—The otter has very keen senses of sight, hearing, 
touch and smell, and it is almost impossible to catch one 
napping. It has a fine brain and is extraordinarily resourceful 
as well as alert. It is equally at home on land and in water, 
by night and by day, in a dry burrow or on a shelf under a 
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waterfall; it can enter the pool without a splash and swim 
near the surface with scarce a ripple; it can dive in the sea 
in a spiral full fathoms five, and lie under the bank on a 
stream for hours, with its nostrils raised into a space between 
water and earth. It knows its own footsteps in the thicket 
and w'ill not retrace them; it almost never goes back to a kill, 
for that way danger lies; it will canw a water-trap on its 
shoulders and wrench it off on the roots of an alder-tree; it will 
dive at the flash of the gun and elude the bullet; it is an 
outlaw of unsurpassed alertness and resource. 

Its severest trial is a hard and prolonged frost, when the 
waters of the lake are sealed. The otter may hunt for pike 
beneath the ice, or for eels and tench buried deep in the mud— 
but this is a terribly dangerous expedient. There ai'e wild-fowl 
to be sought after, but they also have to leave the frozen 
waters. It is then that the otter in desperation will begin to 
inquire by night into the state of the farmer’s poultry-yard. 

Mr. J. C. Tregarthen’s Life Story of the Otter is a very 
fine piece of work, based on a lifetime of observation of this 
very unapproachable animal. One of the features that he 
emphasises is the otter’s roving disposition. “ The homeless 
hunter,” he calls it, “ the Bedouin of the wild.” ” It has 
been known to travel fifteen miles in a night, and not infre¬ 
quently the holts where it lies up during the day are ten or 
twelve miles apart.” The otter passes from tarn to stream, 
from river to shore; it swims far out to sea and reaches isolated 
rocks; it wanders along the cliffs and explores the caves; it 
crosses the heath-covered hills and even the mountain passes, 
sheltering among the bracken or in the heart of a cairn; it 
neither store.s nor hibernates, but is always on the move—a 
gipsy among carnivores. It is plain that the restlessness of 
habit will increase the otter’s chances of life. 

The agility of the otter in climbing and jumpnig, as well as 
in swimming and diving, is past all praise. In swimming near 
the surface it uses both fore and hind feet. In deep swimming 
it uses only the fore feet. The hind feet are stretched out 
behind and the tail serves as a kind of rudder. It can remaim 
a long time below the surface, even under the ice, but in some 
reported cases of prolonged immersion it has probably been to 
the surface unnoticed. The otter’s cry is a long whistle, and 
the creature hisses like a cat when attacked. 

Family Affairs. —Otters seem to be monogamous and have 
strong maternal instincts. There may be savage fights 
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between two rival dog-otters who desire the same mate. The 
female is rather smaller than the male. There is usually but 
one litter in the year, and gestation occupies sixty-three days. 
Before she gives birth, the female selects and prepares a 
suitable and inaccessible cradle for the young, who are for a 
long time helpless. The birth may occur in any month, but 
the commonest time seems to be about mid-winter. The young 
ones are born blind and downy, and they cry a great deal. The 
mother will hardly leave them save on hasty rushes after the 
food necessary to keep up the supply of milk. When the cubs 
open their eyes, after about 35 days, the mother cautiously 
carries them out to bask for a while in the winter sunshine. 
Even before the young one can see, the mother may carry it 
in its mouth in the water, perhaps shifting from a threatened 
nest to a safer one. The number in a litter rarely exceeds 
three, and there may be only one. 

Education of the Young,—This is a case where the small 
size of the family is compensated for by the good send-off in 
life that is secured. According to Mr. Tregarthen and others, 
there is more than maternal care, there is a detailed education 
of the young by the mother. This is a fact of considerable 
importance, for it indicates that survival depends not only on 
individual learning but on parental instruction as well. 

When the cubs are able to clamber about, they are taught 
what may be called the “ woodcraft ’’ of the immediate vicinity 
of the hover.’" They learn the alphabet of sounds, some 
indicating danger and some not. It has been observed that the 
mother punishes disobedient foolhardiness—^especially on the 
part of male cubs. Yet she is a playful mother, sharing in 
the frolics of her children. Young otters are among the most 
delightfully playful of animals, and the significance of this is 
threefold. Play is a safety valve for overflowing energy and 
spirits; it affords opportunity to express and test originalities 
(variations in behaviour) if the young creature has any; and 
it is a not too responsible apprenticeship before the serious 
business of life begins. Play is the young form of work. What 
is particularly striking in the case of the otter is that the play 
period is greatly prolonged. Even the fathers and mothers 
of families cannot resist the appeal of situations that suggest a 
frolic, and they will play up to the very gates of death,” 

The young cubs show some reluctance to take to the water— 
ah interesting indication of the secondary nature of the otter’s 
aquatic habits: But the cubs have no choice, for soon after 
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they can see and are able to follow the mother afield—perhaps 
two months old—they are taken to a quiet pool and taught to 
swim and dive. After about a week’s teaching, it is said, the 
cubs can swim like fishes. 

According to the expert observers, the young cubs have also 
to learn to like the taste of fish, to catch them without 
fumbling, and to eat them in the proper way—the eel from 
the tail and the trout from the head. They have to learn how 
to catch frogs in the quag and to take off the unpalatable sldn. 
They have to learn to guddle foi" trout and eels; how to detect 
the plaice in the shallow waters of the bay, hidden in or against 
the sand with only their eyes showing. They have to learn 
how to deal with rabbit and moorhen, snake and mussel. They 
have to practise the diverse ways of lying perdu in and out of 
the water. Also, through it all, they have to keep working 
away at the long alphabet of danger-sounds—especially those 
proceeding from man and dog. 

The otter has not much to do with agriculture, but it has its 
share in the balance of Nature, and it is a peculiarly instructive 
creature. It helps us greatly to a Darwinian grasp of the 
breadth and depth and subtlety of the struggle for existence. 
When we ask how the otter survives in an inhospitable country 
like Britain, we have to recognise that this depends on much 
besides the animal’s natural gifts of strength and agility, keen 
senses and good brains. The otter’s survival depends in part 
on the very careful mothering, on the detailed education that 
results in a resourcefulness that can hardly be baffled, and on 
the roving disposition which becomes expressed in an 

unrivalled elusiveness. Long live the otter! 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

TRIALS OF SPRING CABBAGE IN 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Chas. W. Mayhew, 

County Instructor in Horticulture. 

The spring cabbage is one of the important and often most 
remunerative of market garden crops, but the rapidity with 
which it loses condition after being cut necessitates production 
within reasonable distances of the markets. Fortunately its 
adaptability in respect to soil and climate, is, within the range 
of the numerous varieties, very great. An evolved form of 
the wild cabbage (JBrassica oleracea), and long known to culti¬ 
vation, its chief characteristics are freedom from “ bolting ” 
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— i.e,^ running to seed—liardiness, and rapid hearting. As 
already mentioned, it exists in numerous varieties, and one of 
the main objects of the trials dealt with below has been to 
demonstrate which varieties are most profitable for production, 
in Northumberland. 

Spring Cabbage Gnltiva-tioii in Ifoitliiimberlaiid,—The sole- 
aim of the cabbage grower in Northumberland is to supply the 
populous mining and industrial areas of the north-east of 
England—only on rare occasions has it been found worth while 
to send cabbages farther afield. The principal present areas of 
cultivation are to be found around Morpeth, and in the Tyne 
Valley at Wylam, Corbridge and Hexham. Morpeth is the 
Evesham, so to speak, of the north-east. Probably over a, 
thousand acres of market gardens exist within the precincts of 
the ancient borough. Brassica constitutes the principal crop 
and the spring cabbage is grown to perfection. Headers of 
more southerly climes will be impressed most of all perhaps by 
the early date of sowing this crop—from the 10th-15th July. 
As may be imagined, forward plants are available for planting, 
out at the beginning of September, or, as last year, earlier.. 
Experience shows this to be the true way to get an early cut,. 
The plants often look large and unduly forward at the begin¬ 
ning of winter and may come in for some rough handling in 
the event of severe weather, but they are there in the spring,, 
strongly rooted, and ready to jump into growth at the first spell 
of favourable weather. Practically all of the spring cabbages 
grown are from home-saved seed. A fairly large, second-early 
type is preferred. The small quick-hearting forms such as 
Ellam’s Early Dwarf and Harbinger are almost entirely taboo- 
at present, being found uncertain in constitution. In selecting' 
plants for seed production those conforming most to type are 
marked with a stick; the head is cut and marketed, and the* 
sprouted stump eventually removed to flowering quarters. 
Since this is done by quite a number of neighbouring grower.s 
many might wonder how they manage to keep their respective 
strains distinct. It is, however, explicable by reason of the 
fact that there is no great difference between them in the first 
place. 

Soil, Manuring, and Planting.—The light, warm and earlier- 
soils are naturally favoured for spring cabbage culture, but- 
some of the stiffer lands have been rendered comparatively 
light and suitable by long cultivation and manuring. With* 
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regard to the latter, the growers would seem to err on the side of 
prodigality so generous are the dressings. An application of 
50 tons per acre is not infrequent. This is not, of eouise, farm¬ 
yard manure, hut town material in which midden refiue oflen 
bulks largely. Notwithstanding, the growlers do not stint the 
crop, and it is undoubtedly a wise policy. Eotation is scarcely 
thought ot, and judging by results would appear unnecessary 
fiom a production standpoint. Planting, done by girls, is 
very close—some growers, working with a type w'hich pro¬ 
duces only a few outer leaves, plant at little more than a foot 
apart each way. Sixteen inches by fifteen is, however, a more 
general spacing. Care is taken to keep the crop clean, hand- 
weeding even being resorted to lor this purpose in early spring. 
A spring stimulant is believed in and usually takes the form of 
a dressing of sulphate of amniouia at about 3 cwt. per acre 
applied by hand close to the plants comparatively early in the 
year—March being the usual time. 

Cutting does not commence usually before mid-April, and 
the bulk of the supplies are marketed in May and June. They 
are packed in crates, each containing about six dozen, and 
sent to market twice a week, e.g., on Tuesdays and Thursday 
Only the best heads figure in the earlier consignment. Prices 
naturally fluctuate, but the normal experience is to start at 
3s. per dozen and gradually decline to Is. 6d. for the best 
stuff. Very few good heads fetch less, how^ever, than 2s. 

The Trials.—These were instituted in 1923 and had for 
their main object the testing under uniform conditions of soil, 
manuring, and cultivation, of a number of w^ell-knowm varieties 
available from seedsmen, and some of the local strains. The 
wuiter acting with the approval of the County Agne'iKmal 
Education Hub-C'ommittee has been responsible for (lie 
org‘ani.sation of the trials, and was fortunate in obininitig Ibe 
assistance of two able and conscientious growers in Mr. J. K. 
Temple, of Morpeth, and Mr. J. I\rordue, of Wylam, wdio 
undertook the "work of cultivation at their respective c-entres. 
In practically every detail this was made to conform to that 
commonly adopted for the normal crop. The initial trial, 
ending in June, 1924, included 21 stocks, and demonstrated 
the general superiority of the local growers’ strains Among 
these were those of IMr. John Cairns with a cabbage known as 
W. Y. Price’s strain,” and Mr. J. B. Temple with his own 
special selection. Other sorts which stood out prominently 
were Clucas’ “ Early IMarket,” ” First and Best,” from the 
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same firm; Early Offenham ” from Messrs. W. W. Jolinson, 
Boston, and McBwan’s Early from Bobbies, Edinburgh, 
The second trial, 1924-25 was almost a replica of the first, 
except that 25 stocks were involved, and, of these, eleven were 
being tried for the first time. The sowing date for both Mor¬ 
peth and Wylam was 16th July, 1924. Planting out was done 
on 5th September at Wylam and 9th September at Morpeth, 
at approximately the same distances, viz., 16 in. by 15 in. 
at Morpeth, and 14 in by 14 in. at Wylam. The plants were 
hoed at both centres in March and nitrogenous salts applied 
at the end of that month. The plots at Wylam were l/169th 
acre in extent, containing originally 180 plants, and at 
Morpeth i/22nd acre containing 1,100 plants for each variety. 
A public inspection (attended by over 60 growers in the case 
of IMorpeth) was held at each centre at the beginning of June. 
Apart from this the writer paid visits for observation purposes 
throughout the period of the trials. In both seasons the plants 
got a good start, but whereas the winter of 1923-24 was marked 
by considerable severity, that of 1924-25 was exceptionally 
mild. Only at one period, the second week in March, were the 
plants subjected to anything like a severe test. Consequently 
the spring cabbage season for 1925 has been one of the earliest 
on record, considerable quantities being marketed from the 
fields in G-ood Eriday week. 

Results,—The varieties as a whole have given better results 
this year than last year. It is interesting to note that those 
varieties which stood out well in 1924 again gave a demonstra¬ 
tion of their merits. The W. Y. Price strain, although 
eclipsed on the present occasion by two other sorts, has main¬ 
tained a good position, as also have Mr. Temple’s strain, 
Clueas’ Early Market, and McEwan’s Early. Mr. F. Lowri- 
son’s strain and Toogood’s Nonesuch were noteworthy for 
their evenness, size and quality. That there are other good 
kinds the tabulated results show. The latter are based on 
counts and the valuation of independent valuers at each centre. 
Although the two centres had their own valuers it is interest¬ 
ing to note confirmatory valuations especially in respect to the 
leading varieties. Where discrepancies occur, it will be found 
mainly in respect to some of the small-hearted type such as 

Early AVonder,” Smurthwaite’s strain, and Mordue’s strain 
(medium size). These were decidedly more forward at 
Wylam than at Morpeth. 
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Northumberland Spring Cabbage Trials, 1926. 


Order 

of 

Posi¬ 

tion 

Yiiriety or StraiT^ 

Bolts 

No. ready to 
cut June Bid* 

V ahie 

CL 

o 

Wylam 

CL 

o 

ci 

Per 

doss. 

i- 

t 

Moi- 

p(4h 

Total 

Wylam 
Ml t 

Crop 

Aver¬ 

age 

1 

F. Lowrison’s (Hepscott) 






Ys. 

a. 

Y 

s. d. 

£s. 

d. 


Strain 


2 

132 

149 

2/6 

1 7 

B 

1 

8 0 

1 7 

9 

2 

Toogood’s Nonesuch 

3 

- 

108 

146 

2/3 

1 0 

3 

1 

6 0 

1 3 

1 4 

S 

W.Y. Price’s (Morpeth) 













Strain 

1 

- 

117 

138 

2/- 

19 

6 

1 

4 0 

1 2 

0 

4 

Temple’s (Morpeth) Strain 

- 


125 

123 

21- 

1 0 10 

1 

2 0 

1 1 

5 

5 

Clucab’ Early Market 

- 


108 

114 

2 3 

1 0 

3 

1 

0 0 

1 0 

14 

6 

McEwan’s Early (Bobbie) 

- 

- 

109 

130 

2/- 

18 

2 

1 

2 0 

1 0 

1 

7 

Beefbeart (Gaiter’s) 

3 

6 

80 

138 

2/3 

15 

0 

1 

4 0 

19 

6 

8 

Yate’fe Evesham ... 

1 


130 

92 

1/9 

18 11.1 


18 0 

18 

3| 

9 

Offeiibam (Stoke’s) 

_ 

- 

112 

108 

21- 

18 

8 


18 0 

18 

4 

10 

First and Best (Gliicas’) .. 

1 

3 

92 

133 

21- 

15 

4 

1 

0 0 

17 

8 

11 

Finney’s Wonder. 

2 

1 

69 

144 

1/9 

10 

0-1 

1 

2 0 

16 

0 

12 

Smuithwaite’s Stiain 


2 

68 

137 

1/9 

9 

11 

1 

2 0 

15 

lU 

13 

Johnson’s Offenbam 

- 

- 

111 

119 

1/6 

13 

10.1 


18 0 

15 


14 

Ord’s (N. Shields) Strain... 

>_ 

1 

84 

129 

1/9 

12 

3 


18 0 

15 

u 

15 

Moi due’s (W ylam) Strain... 

2 

1 

77 

121 : 

1/0 

9 

71 

1 

0 0 

14 

9] 

16 

Mai ket Favourite (Finney) 


1 

70 

122 

1/6 

8 

9* 

1 

0 0 

14 

4.i 

17 

Pringle’s Imperial 

1 

- 

96 

116 

1/9 

14 

0 


14 0 

14 

0 

18 

Spnng Beauty (Bath) 

- 

2 

84 

116 

1/6 

10 

6 


17 0 

13 

9 

19 

Harrison’s OjSenham 

- 

- 

94 

120 

1/2 

9 



18 0 

13 

6f 

20 

Flower of Spring (Sutton’s) 

3 

3 

93 

132 

1/3 

9 

Bh 


17 0 

13 

4| 

21 

Early Kent (Harrison’s) ... 

6 

10 

33 

112 

1/- 

2 

9 


18 0 

10 


22 

Ellaui’s Early (Ord) 

4 

17 

52 

120 

1/- 

4 

4 


15 0 

9 

8 

23 

Clarke’s Triumph. 

7 

15 

53 

90 

1/6 

6 

74 


12 0 

9 


24 

Carter’s Springtide 

18 

12 

37 

88 

-/9 

2 

31 


13 0 

7 

74 

25 

Victoria (Harrison’s) 

54 

30 

50 

, 77 

1 

1/3 

5 

n 


10 0 

7 

7i 


* Out of 220 plants at Morpeth and 180 at Wylam, 
t This valuation included the number ready and all otlieis. 
J At Morpeth. § Out of 11,00. || Out of 180. 


Classification.—The external feature.s ot a cabbaf>e offer 
little reliable material on which to base a classification or estab¬ 
lish relationships. There is, moreover, considerable confusion 
as to what is meant by a certain name. The three “ Ofien- 
hams ” in the trial presented distinctive features as between 
one and the other, the Lincolnshire strain being specially 
distinct in its compact shape, medium size, and deep green 
colour, as compared with the larger and lighter coloured strains 
from the Midland and Western areas of England. “ Ellam’s 
Early ” is quite distinct in its small size, and very early 
hearting qualities. Next in size in an upward trend are 
“ Early Wonder,” ” Smurthwaite’s strain,” ‘‘ Early Kent ” 
and ” Springtide.” We then come to the medium to fairly 
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large Offenham strains, allied to which are many of the leading 
local strains—Early Market, Early Evesham, and McEwan’s 
Early. The growing of seed at different places throughout the 
British Isles will always render standardisation impossible. 
Soil, climate, and the human factor vrill always exert varying 
influences on the very susceptible constitution of a cabbage. 
It is at this juncture then that the value and importance 
of local trials can be emphasised. Nor should they be 
spasmodic in occurrence or final in effect. Practically every 
distinct geographical area should be steadily and continuously 
testing current varieties offered to the public. The economic 
value of the trials is enormous if one compares the returns of 
the different varieties or strains, and it is just as easy to grow 
a winner ’’ as a “ loser.” 

^ ^ ♦ 

NON-RETURNABLE PACKAGES 
FOR APPLES- 

It has frequently been suggested that a cheaper non-return¬ 
able package for a^^ples, particularly cooking apples, is 
required. It is a simple enough matter to design ideal packages, 
but the cost is prohibitive. Enquiries have therefore been 
made by one of the writers into the present cost of packages of 
various shapes and sizes and made of various materials. The 
primary object of the enquiry was to ascertain the cheapest 
kind of package suitable for one and a-half bushels, but other 
packages have also been considered. 

It is desirable that any such package should be suitable both 
for packing in an orderly manner and for simply filling in. 
The best method of j^acking high-grade apples is that which 
is known as the ” diagonal pack ” and, for reasons already 
given in a recent article^ (in this Journal for June last). This 
necessitates a package which is approximately square in sec¬ 
tion across its length. Such a package may be filled either 
from the side or end and will give the correct height of pack 
automatically. The ” ring pack ” is also satisfactory for 
comparatively short distances and requires a circular package. 
In order that the same package may be used for lower grade 
apples, which are simply filled in, it should be tall in propor¬ 
tion to its width. 

^ThiR Journal^ June, 1925—Apple Packing-, by J. Stoddard, J, Turnbull 
and A, Whiting. 
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Bushel Box. —The cheapest material of which moderate 
quantities of the British Standard box can be made is imported 
timber cut in England and this can be obtained for 7id. per 
set'—sometimes le.ss in the early summer. To this must be 
added Id. for railway carriag'c and nails and for labour of 
making up. The total cost to the grower is thus 9d. 

There is also on the market a bushel box made of veneer, 
which costs 9d. delivered (Pig. 4). As sent out in the past its 
shape has not been suitable for the diagonal pack, but it can be 
supplied at the same price with an intex'nal measurement of 
11^ in. by in. by 18 in., which gives a bushel capacity on 
the diagonal pack without any bulge. This shape is as suitable 
as the present shape for filling in. 

Barrels. —Second-hand grape barrels, frequently known as 
kegs, and holding approximately a bu.shel and a-half, are 
largely used in the provincial markets—generally as returnable 
packages. The cost of new packages of this type is about 
2s. 4d. Daniish butter ban-els (which are similarly used, though 
to a less extent! are about the same size and cost about 2s. 5d. 
to 2s. 7d. at the coopers in Denmark. This cost is made up 
of shaped heads and staves of Danish beech Is. 8d., hoops 4d. 
and labour of assembling 4|d. 

The cheapest method of making barrels here on a fair scale 
would be to purchase imported prepared heads and staves which 
would cost Is. 3d. for Ijl- bushel. Is. 6Jd. for 2 bushel and 
Is. 8d. for 3 bushel size, all c.i.f. London. To these prices 
would have to be added railway carriage, co.st of hoops and 
labour of assembling. Detailed enquiry has not been made 
into these, but in the country would probably bring the total 
cost up to fully 2s. for the lil bushel, 2s. 4d. to 2s. fid. for 
the 2 bushel and about 2s. 9d. for the 3 bushel size. 

Eibre barrels are considerably used, but cost 2s. Gld., 
Ss. 4d. and 3s, 9d. for the sizes mentioned above. One firm of 
coopers produced a barrel made of plywood, which made an 
almost perfect package, but it was to cost about 2s. 7d. for the 
2 bushel and 3s. fid. for the 3 bushel size. 

Wooden Case. —Various specifications have been worked out 
for a case to hold bus., and the lowest quotation that has 
been obtained is for English cut imported timber at lid. per 
set. To this would have to be added at least 2d. for carriage, 
nails and making up, which brings the total cost up to Is. Id. 
This is for 5/16 in. sides, 2 in. by 9/16 in. battens and various 
thin ends. The tallest practicable shape is about 1 ft. square 
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and 2 ft. high.' With 5/16- in. sides of this height, there is a 
slight bulge. The ends may be nailed on the outside with 
battens, or without if plywood is used, as shown in Fig. 1. 
This has the advantage of making a very strong package. If 
it is desired to have an adjustable. end, so as to be able to 
press it down and secure a tight pack, a thin end held in place 
by battens might be used, but they would give no strength to 
the package which would easily coma apart. Thicker ends, 
which could be nailed into through the battens and sides would 
need tO' be at least 7/16 in. thick—^which would add about 
Id. to the cost. Experience with this type of package would 
probably show that the best shape* would he 14 in. square and 
18 in. high. 

The possibility of reducing the cost of this package by using 
thick veneer as seen in some American packages has been 
considered, but apparently the cost of the knotless wood 
required would be prohibitive in this country. 

Manufactured Boards•—Best quality waterproof leather- 
board, known as containerboard, costs about £17 10s. per ton. 
About 5 lb. is required to make a 1-J bus. package, and the 
cost of material wmuld be over lOd. (after allowing for waste in 
cutting). Expensive machinery is also required for cutting, 
folding and stitching. The quotation for a. complete package 
is Is. Sd. to Is, 5d. delivered. 

There is a cheaper class of material known as fibreboard. 
Eectangnlar packages made from this are shown in Fig. 2. The 
type with turned back ends costs from 9d. to 9fd. delivered, 
to wiiicli must be added cost of gluing -Jd., making a total of 
9];d. to lO-id., according to quantity. The type with wood 
frame end, also shown in Fig. 2, costs llfd. to Is. Ofd., plus 
nails and labour fd., total Is, 0-^-d. to Is. 1-J-d., or about the same 
as an all wood case. Instead of the wood frame ends, fibre- 
board ends as shown might be used. The cost would then be 
O-Jd. to lOJd. plus Jd. for stitching, making a total of lOd. to 
lOfd. In this case a good stitching machine costing £10 -would 
be required, as the boards are thick and it requires considerable 
pressure to pierce them. 

These seem to be the cheapest packages available and owing 
to their light weight, the saving in railway carriage is con¬ 
siderable, but trial is necessary to ascertain whether they are 
strong enough to protect the contents and withstand rough 
usage—and also whether they meet with approval in the 
market. 
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Oylmdrical Packages. —Tliese might conveniently be made 
out of manufactured boards or plywood. It is understood that 
the “ drum ” used for Canary bananas, which is made of 
container boards with wood frame ends, costs as much as a 
wooden package and is used for technical reasons which do 
not apply to our apples. This is borne out by the costs of 
rectangular packages given above. It is possible lhat the cost 
of this package might be lowered by making it entirely of fibre- 
board, but machinery does not seem to be available for making 
suitable one piece ends in such a large size. 

Third quality thin plywood costs 10s. 6d. j^er square and is 
generally sent in pieces 5 ft square. Sufficient for a bus. 
package would cost Is. 3d. or Is. 4d., to which must be added 
2d. or 3d. for making up with bands and nails. Rejected 
material may be obtained at a cheaper rate, but it would not 
have to cost more than half of this to be worth considering. 

IJ Bushel Packages.—The following is a summary of the 
cost of the various packages considered :— 


Packat^e. 

1 

1 "Wei lit. 

1 

Pri('e. 

i 

Estias. 

Total. 

Cosi per 
liusbel. 



Ib. 

s. 

d. I 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Barrel 

Wood 

14 

1 

3 1 

9 

2 0 

1 41 


Fibre . 

— 

2 




1 Hi 


Plywood (2 bus.) ... 

— 

2 

7" 



1 3‘V 

Case 

Container board 

1 6 

0 

10 


1 '*4 

0 lo! 

n 

Fiieboard and wood 

f) 

1 

0 

3 

1 0^ 

0 8^ 

11 

,, iibre ends ... 

4 

0 

10 

1 

*> 

0 lOA 

0 7 

35 

,5 one piece 

5 

0 

10} 

1 

0 10^ 

0 7] 

11 

,, (in quantity) 


1 

i 

n 

1 

0 10 

0 r>'/ 


from the above that the cheapest package is made 
entirely of fibreboard. It has the advantages of beiug light, 
collapsible and pilferproof. Packages made from similar 
material were tried many years ago and failed, but the design 
and method of making up (on which the strength largely 
depends) were different. Nothing but trial will decide whether 
they are suitable or not, and they will be tried during the 
coming season. 

Next to these the cheapest bus. package is the sawn wood 
case. Even this costs as much in proportion as the bushel 
boxes first mentioned. 

Saif Box. High-class dessert apples such as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, of grades not quite good enough for single layer boxes 
require a smaller package than the British Standard Box. A 
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half bushel bos suitable for packing diagonally should be 9 in. 
by 9 in. by 14^~ in. inside. A wooden box to the following 
specification :— 

Ends ... ... ... 2 pieces 9 in. s 9 in. x 7/16 in. 

Top^ bottom and sides 8 ,, 15| in. x 4J- in. x 3/16 in. 

Battens ... ... 4 „ 8f in. x f in. x 3/16 in. 

costs about 5d. plus fd. for carriage, nails and making up : 
total 5-Jd. A box of similar size and shape may^ be made of 
fibreboard, and would cost 4Jd. to 5d. plus 4d. for gluing ; total 
5d. to 5Jd. according to quantity (Figs. 3 and 4). 

Quarter Box.—This should be useful in developing the sale 
of packages intact or for direct trading. Such a box suitable 
for packing diagonally should be 7 in. by 7 in. by^ 12^- in. 
inside. A wnoden box to the following specification— 

Ends ... ... 2 pieces 9 in. x 9 in. x 7/lG in. 

Top, bottom and sides 8 ,, 13f in. x 3-| in. x 3/lG in. 

Battens ... ... 4 ,, 6,^ in. x §- in. x 3/16 in. 

costs about 8fd. plus ^d. : total 4d. A fibreboard box of similar 

size and shape costs about to 8d. plus J-d., total Sfd. 

to 8Jd, 

The tomato box is a cheaper box, costing only 2fd. in the 
flat or 3Jd. made up (owing to the veiy large quantity made), 
but owdng to its shape, it will only accommodate apples of 2 in. 
to 2J- in. diameter on the diagonal pack. 

^ m ^ ^ 

DKPOSITS OF ARSENIC AND COPPER ON 
EATING APPLES. 

Fruit growers now -make a practice of spraying fruit trees 
with liquids containing j)oiBonous chemicals, and those contain¬ 
ing copper, arsenic and lead compounds are used quite fre¬ 
quently. In this country such sprays are applied when the 
blossoms are in the pink bud stage, and sometimes again 
immediately after the petals have fallen, and in some cases 
perhaps even a little later. In America, sprays are applied at 
similar times, but additional sprays are used and the last 
may^ be applied even 12 to 14 weeks after the blossoming stage. 
The growers find these sprays necessary to keep down pests, 
which, if allowed to develop, would blemish the fruits. The 
idea of using poisonous chemicals on fruit may appear to be 
unsafe, since fruit is eaten in the unw^ashed state and often 
unpeeled, and it is not surprising that many members of the 
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consuming public point to this matter and ask for assurances 
that harm cannot result. Frequentlj’-, anxietj has arisen whore 
people have purchased imported apples and noticed in tlie 
depressions surrounding the eye and stalk of the apples a thin 
film of greenish powder—^probably copper arsenate. Apples 
bearing these greenish deposits are now so common that sonic 
Members of Parliament have asked questions in the House of 
Commons as to the danger of using such sprays, and journalists 
have been stimulated to write condemnatory articles in the 
public and trade press. 

An inquiry into the matter was therefore desirable, and the 
Ministry accordingly arranged for members of its horticultural 
inspectorate to purchase apples which were known to have 
come from three distinct and different sources:— (a) From 
English orchards; (b) from Canadian orchards; and (c) from 
American orchards. It was known that spraying had been 
done in the English orchard but there was no information 
available to show whether sprays had been used in the other 
orchards. 

The samples, numbering 24 in all, and each consisting of 
about five apples, were tabulated separately and submitted to 
Sir R. Robertson, the Government chemist, for analysis, with 
the results shown in the following table. 

Sir R. Robertson reports that for the purpose of analysis 
the flesh of the apples was rejected, and the examination 
confined to skin, stalk and calyx, since previous work had 
shown poisonous metals to be unrecognisable in the flesh of 
apples even when ponderable amounts were present on the 
skin. 

Arsenic. —Eleven of the samples were free from arsenic, 
nine contained traces, and four contained proportions a chemist 
wnuld consider to be appreciable. Only one of these four 
contained more than 1/lOOth grain per pound, the limit sug¬ 
gested by the Royal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning in 
1903, the actual proportion found in this sample being equiva¬ 
lent to l/55th grain of arsenious oxide in a pound of apples. 
The medicinal dose of arsenic given in the British Pharma¬ 
copoeia, 1914, is l/64th to l/16th of a grain. A consumer of 
such exceptional apples would therefore have to eat more than 
J lb., including peel, stalk and calyx to get a minimum 
pharmacopoeial dose, and about 2J lb. to get a maximum 
pharmacopoeial dose. 
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LeaBj Copper and Arsenic on Appees Bodght be the 


Ministry, 


No. 

Souree. 

j 

Total found on surface per pound of apples, j 

Lead 

Grains. 

Copper 

Grains, 

Arsenic 

Grains. 

1 

Devon 

0.0004 

none 

none 

2 

Nova Scotia 

0.0007 

none 

trace ! 

3 

IT.S.A, 

0.0003 

none 

trace 

4 

Nova Scotia 

0.0004 

0.0024 

trace 

5 

U.S.A. 

0.0022 

0.0017 

0,0009 

6 

U.S.A. 

0.00.57 

trace 

0.00.35 

7 

U.S.A. 

0.0007 

0.0014 

0.0019 

8 

Canada 

0.0009 

0.0025 

none 

9 

British Columbia 

0.0007 

0.0007 

none 

10 

British Columbia 

0.0349 

0.0006 

0.0182 

11 

Nova Scotia 

0.0004 

0.0011 

none 

12 

Lancashire 

0.0003 

0.0015 

none 

13 

Not stated 

0.0011 

0.0046 

none 

14 

Purchase at Capel 
Curig 

0,0037 

0.0084 

trace 

15 

Yorkshire 

0.0010 

0.0027 

trace 

16 

Not stated 

0.0006 

0.0035 

trace 

17 

AVorcester 

0.0003 

none 

none 

18 

Kent 

i 0.0001 

i none 

none 

19 

Cambridge 

trace 

: 0.0016 

trace 

20 

Cambridge 

none 

0.0005 

none 

21 

Cambridge 

none 

0.0010 

trace 

22 

Cambridge 

0.0002 

none 

trace 

23 

Cambridge 

0.0002 

none 

none 

24 

Devon 

0.0010 

0.0027 

none 


Average 

0.002.'J 

1 

0.0015 

1 1 

0.0010 


If the apples were eaten with their skins on but without the 
calyx, stalk and the small amount of peel near them, then 
these weights of apples would need to be doubled to get the 
respective pharmacopoeia! doses, since it was shown that one- 
.half the total arsenic was localised around the stalk and calyx. 

It may be of interest to compare the following maxima 
expressed as decimal fractions of a grain of arsenious oxide 
per pound of material, and found— 

Upon the apples mentioned above ... ... 0.018 

In Whitstable eating oyster meats Eishery 

Investigations,” Series II, Vol VI, No. 4. 

1924, p. 48) .. 0.025 

In the edible part of plaice (*' Analvst,” 1925, 

p. 10) 


0.021 
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Lead. —Two lots of apples were entirely free from load; one 
contained a trace that could be lecognised but scarcely deter¬ 
mined quantitatively; and twenty contained measurable though 
minute quantities ranging from 0.0001 to 0.0057 grain 
expressed as metallic lead in a pound of apples. The sample 
which was exceptional in its arsenic content was also excep¬ 
tional in its lead content : the proportion being 0.0849 grain 
per pound. About 16 lb. of apples would have to be consumed, 
with skin, stalk and calyx, before a minimum phaimacopoeial 
dose of lead would be taken. 

Copper.—Seven lots of apples afforded no evidence of copper, 
but traces "were found in the other samples. The maximum 
proportion W’as 0.0084 grain expressed as metallic copper in a 
pound of apples. According to Winter Blyth (“ Poisons,” 
p. 640) the ordinary dailj" food of an average man contains 
about 0.015 grain expressed as metallic copper, a quantity 
which would be found upon If lb. of apples like the sample 
containing the most copper. 

Home-grown and Imported Apples. —It is a matter for 
serious consideration whether the home-grown apples which 
have been sprayed not later than May bore as much of the 
chemicals as those grown in the districts in the Pacific Coastal 
Pegions of North i\.mex’iea w^here spra 3 dng may be carried out 
as late as August. In all, 13 samples of home-grown apples 
were collected from orchards which had been spraj'ed with 
arsenate of lead twice (once in April and again in late klay) 
in nine cases, and once onl^^ in two others, no information 
being available in regard to the remaining two. The average 
quantities found on the surface per lb. of apples were— 

L( (((^ }’ ^ /m nH‘ 

(/raifis. (innn^. (rnnn^. 

0.0004 0.0014 tiaco 

In fact no arsenic was found on 8 of the samples and only a 
trace on the other 6. The amount of lead and copper jjresent 
is too small to cause anv anxiety, but it is somewhat curious to 
find copper present, since inquiries did not show that anj' 
copper spray had been used. 

Eleven samples of apples growm in North America were 
found to bear lead, copper and arsenic on the surface, per lb. 
of apples, as follows :— 

LratJ (Jopper Arsenie 

Grff t tt s*. / n.9, Gnu /w. 

U.S.A. (5 samples) 0.0026 0.UU23 O.OOIB 

Canada (0 samples) 0.0003 0.0012 0.003 
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Though these amounts are larger than those found on the 
home-grown fruit they are still too small to cause any anxiety. 
The average figures for the Canadian-grown apples probably 
give a wrong impression, for in five cases the amounts were 
very low but in the case of some “ Jonathans from British 
Columbia they were unduly high, probablj' indicating that the 
spraying there took place at a later stage when the apples were 
well developed and that no rains came later to wash the fruit 
before it was gathered. It is evident from this one case alone 
that apple growers may have to give up the abnormally late 
spraying or use some less obnoxious poison than the stable 
lead arsenate. 

The results of the other twenty-three cases show that the 
total amounts of arsenic, lead and copper present were too 
small to be regarded as harmful even though the whole of the 
apples had been eaten. 

^ -lit « ^ 

SEPTEMBER ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Se., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agriciiltziral Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Weather Motes. —September is the fi-rst month of the 
autumn quarter; its normal weather characteristics, however, 
resemble those of summer rather than those of the next two 
months. The day temperature in the Midlands generally rises 
to about 65^ F., and the mean night temperature is about 
52^ F.; but towards Michaelmas night frosts begin to occur in 
most districts, showing their effects on thie more sensitive 
plants, such as nasturtiums, runner-beans and potatoes; and 
the evening mists hanging over low-lying grass fields serve to 
remind the farmer about the husk worm, which may affect his 
young stock if still lying out at night on such land. The normal 
rainfall in September is comparatively low; but occasionally, 
as in 1918 and no longer ago than last year, this may be a 
cloudy, wet month, during which com sheaves dry tardily and 
stubble cleaning is impossible on any but light soils. 

Field Operations. —Harvest work commonly extends past the 
middle of September, and later in upland and northern districts. 
Here the corn frequently is unripe at the end of the month, and 
when cut while still green and sappy, it is allowed to complete 
its drying by being left in the field in small conical stacks. This 
year appearances point to the possibility of the hill corn crops 
attaining yellow ripeness, which is an advantage in that ripe 
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corn can be secured with less difficulty than gi’een grain. More 
use might, however, be made of the proved early ripening sorts 
of oats, such as Dala and Superb, and of the fact that winter 
oats can be grown successfully to ripen in August at high 
altitudes, if sown in January and February. 

Hedges between arable fields are properly kept short and, of 
course, clean and free from weeds in the bottom. The requisite 
thorough bottom cleaning is generally done when the field is 
under fallow crops, attention being given to the headlands and 
hedge bottoms as soon as possible after the root crop has been 
singled and horse hoed. The annual brushing of the hedges is 
often conveniently done immediately after corn harvest. At 
this time the thorn is still in full leaf, when the shoots are easier 
to cut than they are after the sap has gone. It cannot be denied, 
however, that repeated cutting in August or September tends 
to weaken the growth of the quick. 

The correct order of attention to the different sections of the 
arable land in September depends on the actual rotation of 
crops practised. Where little autumn-sown corn is gro\'vn, 
operations may be concentrated on cleaning and perhaps 
manuring the stubbles intended for green crops next year. 
Where winter corn is sown, however, priority is properly given 
to the preparations necessary for drilling the crops which should 
be sown in October, such as winter beans, winter oats, and 
wheat after “ seeds and bare fallow. 

Wheat. —Provided that the seed bed has been suitably pre¬ 
pared and that excess of seed is not used, early sowing is an 
important factor in the production of good crops of wheat. The 
influence of time of sowing is illustrated in a very clear and 
interesting fashion at Eeading, where for some years Professor 
Percival has sown a row of wffieat every week in succession 
throughout the year. The plants sown in May and June do not 
produce ears until June of the next year; July and August 
sowings behave similarly; the rows sown in September and 
October, however, show stronger growth and better heads than 
those sown earlier or later. In the rows sown after the end 
of October there is a progressive decline in the vigour and ear¬ 
forming power of the plants until, in the April and later sowings, 
merely leafy growth continues for the remainder of the summer. 
Incidentally, other experimenters have found that if spring oats 
or barley be intersown with wheat in May, the wheat will 
behave like rye grass, heading out in June of the following year. 

Early sowing is possible after bare-fallow, of which there were 
462,800 acres in England and Wales on 4th June of the present 
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year. After bai’e-fallow, early sowing is desirable not only 
because it conduces to a full yield and allows of the saving of 
about 4 stones of seed per acre, but also because in this case 
delay may result in the land becoming too^ sodden to carry the 
teams at drilling. A period much favoured for the drilling is 
between 20th September and 1st October; but in some districts 
even earlier sowing may be practised. The chief risk with very 
early sowing is that in a mild winter the crop may become 
“ winter proud ”, the effects of v'hieh are most visible when 
too much seed has been used. Bunt or stinking smut is also 
most troublesome in early-sown crops, but this may be effec¬ 
tively and very cheaply prevented by dressing the seed with 
formalin solution. As a rule wheat after fallow is a safe crop; 
but recent investigation has shown that the wheat bulb fly 
results in considerable loss of plant during the winter in some 
districts. Land that has been bare fallowed is apt to lie rather 
wet at the surface during the winter, especially where the 
surface is level and too fine a tilth has been made. Rounded 
lands and a somewhat cloddy surface facilitate drainage and 
thereby prevent loss of plant by drowning and throwing out by 
frost. As I'egards varieties, stiff strawed sorts such as Yeoman, 
Iron and even Rivett’s may be chosen with advantage, the first 
where quality pays, and one of the other two where, as in 
many districts, poultry corn is worth more than wheat of good 
milling quality. 

Where wReat follows lea, early sowing is not as a rule 
practicable. The lea furrow requires a period of several weeks 
in which the turf may decay and the soil become mellowed and 
sufficiently moistened for the proper germination and develop¬ 
ment of the wheat. The grass should first be w’^ell grazed down 
and the furrows either heavily, rolled or furrow pressed to 
obtain the necessary consolidation. Where the lea is in any 
degree infested with twitch, however, the surface layer must 
be skimmed off and worked out before ploughing. The latter 
method is much practised where the lea cannot be ploughed 
until September; but, as recent work on the frit fly has shown, 
there is risk attached to the sowing of corn in autumn after 
grassy leas which have not been ploughed before this month. 
Cases are on record of good results having been obtained where 
the lea stubble has been skimmed off, worked out and carried 
away, and the wheat drilled in the shallow mould without 
reploughing. 

Most of the above remarks apply equally to winter oats. 
White winters possess very strong straw and exceptionally heavy 
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cropping powers on land in good heart. In the winter of 
1928-24:, however, this variety failed badly in the midland and 
northern counties. One of the most successful crops, in a 
district where failure was general, had the advantage of being 
drilled on 25th September. 

Stubble Cultivations.—On feeding farms the consolidated 
manure is left undisturbed in the fold yards until about this 

time of the year, when it is carted out and applied to the leas 

for wheat or to the stubbles for* mangolds or potatoes. Manuie 
carting and stubble cleaning both demand attention at the same 
time, and as the former occupies most of the men and horses, 
the assistance of a tractor tilling outfit is particularly valuable 
at this period. 

Whore potatoes occupy a regular place in the rotation between 
two corn crops, as in the Lothian six-course (turnips, barley, 
seeds, oats, potatoes, wheat), attention is first given to the oat 
stubble : the wheat stubble after potatoes is clean, whereas the 
oat stubble after seeds may contain some twitch. In the 

Lothians the yard manure is applied in autumn to the out 

stubble for potatoes, and the manner of its application is worthy 
of mention. The field is first marked out in both directions 
with scratch lines 5} yards apart, forming squares of pole area, 
i.e., 160 per acre. Each load of manure is then divided into 
the appropriate number of heaps, one heap per square. Thus in 
a 20-load dressing, each load must cover 160-^-20 = 8 squares. 
The marks also indicate the position of tho ridges and furrows 
in the subsequent ploughing. 

In the five-course rotation (roots, corn, lea, oats, wheat), it 
is sometimes difficult to decide whether to give first attentioji to 
the oat stubble or to tho wheat sUibble. Tho latter natuialiy 
contains most twitch; but if the oat stubble is to receive the 
requisite cleaning and manuring which good husbimclry pre¬ 
scribes for a second straw crop, it must have early attention. 
The decision should depend on the land and on the crop 
intended. Where mangolds form part of the loot break and 
the soil is heavy, probably the area intended for this crop should 
be dealt with first : mangolds ai'e very intolerant of spring 
cleaning operations on heavy soil, and the crop is most reliable 
where the oat stubble has been cleaned and manured in 
autumn. Where ridge cultivation is practised, the ridges may 
be drawn out at this time of the year. The rest of the root 
break—for swedes, marrow-stem kale and cabbages—may well 
wait until the oat stubble has been prepared for wheat. 
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Live Stock. —September is the time when arable farmera 
begin tO' buy their winter stock of cattle and sheep to consume 
their roots and to tread down their straw. With light crops 
of ■ roots and a shorter supply of straw, it is anticipated that the 
demand and the prices for stores will be correspondingly less 
than usual. Grass farmers who have land and fences suitable 
for sheep will doubtless consider the situation with a view to 
keeping a small flock of hoggs or a flying flock of ewes. There 
is no class of stock that has paid better in recent years than 
sheep well managed in winter on grass farms. 

Milk Yields.—Notwithstanding the more skilful management, 
required by high yielding cows, a herd average of 1,000 gallons 
of milk with a good fat content is the ideal after which the 
progressive dairy farmer is striving. Not many have attained 
it and succeeded in maintaining it for more than two years, 
and few if any can claim to- have gained that measure of 
success with a home-bred herd of regular ages. Indeed, of the 
138,984 cows officially recorded in the year ended 1st October, 
1924, only 77 appear in the list of cows with Certificates of 
Merit in the Ministry’s Register of Dairy Cattle (A^ol. VIII), 
the qualification for the certificate being an output of 
24,000-26,000 lb. of milk, according to breed, in three succes¬ 
sive years, and not less than three calvings within the period. 

It is obvious that a high milk yield involves the consumption 
of a correspondingly large quantity of foods; but there is ample 
evidenee from actual experiments and ration records that 
abundant food or infinite care in feeding will not make up for 
the lack of an efficient udder: the first requisite is a cow 
possessing not only sufficient digestive capacity but also the 
necessary dairy temperament and milk manufaeturing organs. 

You can feed a co-w until she bursts, but she will not make 
milk unless she has the inheritance for doing it.” The desired 
type of cow is the product of parents which possessed active’ 
or latent dairy qualities. The milk-recording movement has 
for its object the encouragement of dairy farmers to breed from 
parents whoso milk-producing ancestry has been demonstrated 
by actuah measurement. The growing recognition of the value 
of the movement is indicated by the fact that during the year 
reviewed in VoL VIII of the Annual Register, the number of' 
members of milk recording societies increased by 401 and that 
10,294 more cows were recorded than in the previous year.. 
The next recording period begins on 1st October. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Use oi Cocoa Shell Meal as a Feeding Stnfl,- -Quautities 
•of cocoa shell meal are now reaching the market, and are being 
used as a feeding stuff lor cows. A tew lemarks on the value 
of this material as a feeding stuff may be of value to faimers 
who wish to use it. 

The fruit of the cocoa tree consists of a large pod, the 
interior of which contains a pulp in which are embedded 20 to 
40 cocoa beans. These beans undergo a fermentation process, 
are heated to a high temperature, and by means of suitable 
machinery the kernel of the bean is separated from the shell. 
The outer husk or shell constitutes the by-product from which 
the cocoa shell meal is made. The feeding value of the cocoa 
shell meal varies with the treatment the bean receives during 
the preliminary treatments of fermentation and roasting, and 
it is therefore difficult to assess exactly the feeding value of 
different samples of cocoa shell meal. Cocoa shell meal is dark 
browm in colour, and is variable in composition. Available 
analyses show the following variations in composition :■— 
Protein, 8.04 to 13.24 per cent.; iat, 2.8 to 8.6 per cent, 
(average about 3 per cent.); carbohydrates, 35.58 to 51.30 ptu' 
cent.: woody fibre, 9.6 to 17.70 per cent.; and ash, 4.9 to 
10.04 per cent. Pligh ash content is associated with the use 
of an argillaceous earth in the preliminary preparative treac 
ment of the bean. The ash contains a fair quantity of phos¬ 
phorus and is particularly rich in potash and magne.sium. 

The differences in composition are also associated with 
differences in digestibility, the digestibility of the protein 
varying from 11 to 40 per cent. Two alkaloids are present in 
cocoa shell meal, theobromine and caffeine, the theobromine 
being present to the extent of 0.9 per cent, and the caffeine 
'0.5 per cent. 

For Horses .—The presence of these alkaloids necessitates 
care in the use of the meal for stock feeding, and experiments 
in Prance during the war showed that it was inadvisable to 
give to horses more than 1-| lb. of the meal per head per day, 
if untoward symptoms were to be avoided. 

For Cows .—^Experiments carried out wath milch cows in 
Italy indicated that 2 to 6 lb. of cocoa shells may be given 
per head per day with useful results. Up to 10 lb. per head 
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Dbscbiption. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

s. d. lb. 

Price per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Manurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton, 

£ s. 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

per 

100 lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit 

Starch 

Equiv. 

s. 

Price 
per Lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Per cent 
of 

Digest. 

Crude 

Protein 

“/<, 

Wheat, British 



12 

5 

0 

14 

11 

11 

71*6 

3/3 

1-74 

10*2 

Barley, British Feeding- 
„ Canadian :— 

— 

— 

10 

5 

0 

11 

9 

14 

71 

2/9 

1-47 

6*5 

„ „ No. 4 Western 

•40/6 

400 

11 

7 

0 

11 

10 

16 

71 

3/1 

1 *65 

6*5 

„ American 

40/6 

,, 

11 

7 

0 

11 

10 

16 

71 

3/1 

1 *65 

6*5 

„ Karachi - 

39/9 


11 

3 

0 

11 

10 

12 

71 

3/0 

1-61 

6*5 

Oats, English, White - 
,, ,, Black and 

— 


11 

0 

0 

12 

10 

8 

59*5 

3/6 

1-87 

8*0 

Grey 

„ Canadian :— 

— 


10 

lot 

0 

12 

9 

18 

59-5 

3/i 

1-78 

8*0 

No. 2 Western- 

33/6 

320 

11 

15 

0 

12 

11 

3 

59-5 

3/9 

3/0 

2*01 

8*0 

„ „ Feed 

27/3 


9 

10 

0 

12 

8 

18 

59*5 

1'61 

8*0 

„ ,, Argentine 

28/3 


9 

18 

0 

12 

9 

6 

59-5 

3/2 

1*70 

8*0 

,, ,, Chilian - 

Maize, Argentine - 

27/9 


9 

15 

0 

12 

9 

3 

59-5 

3/1 

1*65 

8*0 

46/9 

480 

10 

18 

0 

12 

10 

6 

81 

2/7 

1*38 

7*1 

Beans, English Winter - 

— 

— 

12 

ot 

1 

9 

10 

11 

67 

3/2 

1*70 

20*1 

,, Chinese ,, 

— 

— 

11 

2* 

1 

9 

9 

13 

67 

2/11 

1*56 

20-1 

Peas, Japanese 

— 

— 

26 


1 

5 

24 

15 

69 

7/2 

3*84 

19*4 

Dai’i, Egyptian 

Millers’ Offals:— 


— 

11 

15 

0 

14 

11 

1 

75-2 

2/11 

1*56 

7*7 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

7 

2 

1 

4 

5 

18 

45 

2/7 

3/4 

1*38 

10*9 

„ Broad - 
Middlings— 

— 

— 

8 

15 

1 

4 

7 

11 

45 

178 

10*9 

Fine Imported- 

— 

— 

9 

17 

1 

0 

8 

17 

72 

2/6 

1-34 

12*6 

Coai’se, British 

— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

0 

7 


64 

2/4 

1*25 

11*5 

Pollards, Imported 

— 

— 

7 

10 

1 

4 

6 

6 

60 

2/1 

1-12 

11*6 

Meal, Barley 

— 

— 

12 

5 

0 

11 

11 

14 

71 

3/4 

178 

6*5 

„ Maize - - - 

— 

— 

11 

15 

0 

12 

11 

3 

81 

2/9 

1*47 

7*1 

„ „ South African 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

12 

9 

8 

81 

2/4 

1*25 

7*1 

„ „ Germ 

— 

— 

9 

15 

0 

17 

8 

18 

85-3 

2/1 

1*12 

18*4 

„ „ Gluten Feed 

— 

— 

10 

0 

1 

5 

8 

15 

75*6 

2/4 

1*25 

20*0 

„ Locust Bean 

— 

— 

9 

16 

0 

8 

9 

7 

71-4 

2/6 

1-34 

4*0 

„ Bean - 

— 

— 

13 

0 

1 

9 

11 

11 

67 

3/1 

1*65 

20*1 

„ Fish - - - 

— 

— 

20 

10 

3 

17 

16 

13 

53 

673 

3 *35 

60*0 

Linseed - - - 

„ Cake, English 

— 

—, 

22 

6 

1 

S 

20 

17 

119 

3/6 

1*87 

19*4 

12°) Oil 

— 

— 

14 

5 

1 

16 

12 

10 

74 

3/5 

1*83 

25*3 

„ ,, 10°) Oil 

— 

— 

13 

7 

1 

16 

11 

12 

74 

3/2 

170 

25*3 

„ „ Oil 

— 

— 

13 

5 

1 

15 

11 

10 

74 

3/1 

1*66 

25*3 

Soya Bean ,, G % Oil 

OottonseedOake,English 

— 

— 

12 

10 

2 

8 

10 

2 

69 

2/11 

1-56 

38*2 

sr/o Oil 
„ „ Egyptian 

— 

— 

8 

5 

1 

12 

6 

13 

42 

3/2 

170 

17*6 

54% Oil 

Decorticated Cotton 

— 

— 

7 

17 

1 

12 

6 

5 

42 

3/0 

1*61 

17*6 

Seed Cake 7% Oil - 

— 

— 

12 

17t 

2 

9 

10 

8 

71 

2/11 

1 *56 

34*6 

„ „ Meal 7% Oil- 

— 

— 

12 

12t 

2 

9 

10 

3 

74 

2/9 

1*47 

36.3 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 
Decorticated Ground 

— 

1 ^ 

10 

15t 

1 

13 

9 

2 

56*8 

3/2 

1*70 

27*7 : 

j 

Nut Cake 7% Oil - 

—• 

— 

13 lot 

2 

10 

11 

0 

73 

3/0 ' 

1*61 

42*0 ; 

Palm Kernel Cake G°/ Oil 

— 

— 

8 

15 

1 

1 

7 

14 

75 i 

2/1 

1-12 

17-1 ; 

„ „ Meal2%Oil 

Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers’ Grains :— 

— 

— 

7 

15 

1 

2 

6 

13 

71-3 

1/30 

0*98 

17*1 ! 


— 

7 

2 

0 

8 

6 

14 

51 

2/8 

1*43 

1*1 ■ 

Dried Ale 

— 

— 

8 

17 

1 

2 

7 

15 

49 

3/2 

170 j 

14*0 

„ Porter - 

;— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

2 

7 

6 

49 

3/0 

1 *61 

14*0 1 

Wet Ale - - - 

— 

— 

1 

5 

0 

8 

0 

17 

15 

1/1 

0*58 1 

4.8 

„ Porter 

Malt Culms 

, — 

— 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

12 

15 

~/10 

0-45 

4*8 



7 I5t 

1 

11 

6 

4 

43 

2/11 

1*56 

19*9 


* At Liverpool, t At Bristol 


NOTE.—Tiie prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taAen 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
July and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local coimtry markets, the difference bdhg due to carriaRe 
and dealers* commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their 
market by the method of calculation used in these motes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at ^lO per ton 
Its manurial value is 8s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 17s, per ton. Dividing this figure by 75 the* 
starch ectUivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the csost per unit of starch equivalent Is 2s. 4d. Dividing* this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is l'25d, A 
ealculatioh wm Show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. From the 
results hi such cal<ia3latlohs a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted on Ida ow® 
market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis of the following unit prices c—N, 11s. 7d ♦ 

3s.7d, ; KflO, 2s.9d. ’ ' 
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per day have also been given with favourable results in France. 
Careful experiments were carried out on this material by 
M. Lucas at Gournay Farm. In these experiments roughly 
6 lb. of cocoa shells replaced lb. of grain, with the result 
that although the total yield of milk decreased in those 
animals fed on the cocoa shells, the total butter fat yielded was 
the same, since the decrease in total yield was associated with 
an increased percentage of butter fat. 

For Sheep .—French experience has shown most favourable 
results with cocoa shell meal when it is fed to sheep. It is 
best fed mixed with forage in the pioportion of ^ lb. of meal 
per head per day. 

According to the above experiences wdth the use of cocoa 
shell meal as a feeding stuff, the following maximum amounts 
per head per day may be recommended. Horses, lb : cows, 
6 lb.; sheep, ^ lb. 

Valuation of Cocoa Shell Meal .—Owing to the differences, 
both in composition and in digestibility, it is difficult to asses.s 
or value cocoa shell meal. Kellner, from his experiments, 
assessed the feeding value of cocoa shells as equal to shaw. 
Lindsey and Smith in America considered cocoa shells to be 
worth about half the price of maize meal, whereas the French 
experience quoted above would indicate that 2 tons of cocoa 
shells are equivalent in feeding value to 11- tons of grain. 
Diverse though these opinions are, they are given here as some 
sort of guide to the farmer who contemplates using this 

material for feeding his cattle. 

® « 


Farm Values. 


CHOPS. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S E. 

d. 

Value 
per 
unit 
S.E. 
s d. 

Starch 
Equival{*nt 
per lUO lb. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Manutial 
Valiip pel 
Ton. 

£ 

Value pel 
Ttm on 
Farm. 

■£ B, 

Wheat - 



1*38 

2 

7 

71*6 

9 

5 

0 

11 

9 

19 

Oats 

- 

- 

1*38 

2 

7 . 

59*5 

7 

14 

0 

12 

8 

(> 

Barley - - - 

- 

- 

X-38 

2 

7 ' 

71 *0 

9 

4 

0 

] 1 

0 

15 

Potatoes 

- 


1*38 

2 

7 

18-a 

2 

5 

0 

3 

2 

9 

Swedes 

- 

. 

1*38 

2 

7 

7*0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Mangolds 

- 

- 

I *3S 

2 

7 

6*0 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

17 

Beans - - - 



1*38 

2 

7 

(57*0 

8 

13 

1 

0 

H) 

2 

Good Meadow Hay 

- 

- 

1*70 

3 

2 

31*0 

4 

18 

0 

13 

5 

n 

Good Oat Straw - 



X-70 

3 

^ 1 

17*0 

2 

It 

0 

7 

3 

1 

Good Clover Hay 

- 

- 

1*70 

B 

2 

32-0 

5 

1 

0 

19 

6 

0 

V eteh and Oat Silage 


- 

1*5(5 

2 11 

14"0 

2 

1 

0 

7 

2 

8 

Barley Straw 



1*70 

3 

2 

19*5 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 

6 

Wheat Straw 

- 

- 

1*70 

3 

2 ! 

11*0 

1 

15 

0 

4 

1 

19 

Bean Straw - 



1-70 

3 

2 j 

19*0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

3 

9 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note.—U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 



A.€erage l^riee per ton during 
weeTi fi.nding Aug, 12th. 

Desobiption 

Bristol 

Hull 

1 

1 L’poo" 

1 

1 L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
Xx)iidoii . 


& s. 

& s. 

& s. 

& s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15^- per cent.) ... 

13, 2 

13. 0 

12.10 

12.15 

16. 5 

,, ,, Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

Sulphate of Ammonia, neutral 

... 

12.10 

... 

12.12 

19. 5 

(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

12. 5^ 

12. 5* 

12. 5--^ 

12. 5^ 

(N)ll. T 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

3. 2 

3. 0 

... 


... 

,, (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

2.17 

2.15 



... 

8. 5 

7.10 


... 


Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 

12.10 

11.15 


. .. 

... 

Basic Slag (T.P. 34 x^er cent.) 

... 


3. 0$ 



,, „ (T.F. 30 per cent.) 

3. 3§ 

... 


2‘i5§ 

1.10 

,, „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

2.10$ 

2. .5$ 


2.10$ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T. P. 26 per cent.) 

2. 6§ 

2. 1$ 


2. 5$ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P, 24 x'>er cent.) 


1.17$ 

L”is$ 

... 

... 

Superphosx)hate (S.P. 35 per cent.) 


... i 

3. 8 

1.11 . 

,, (S.P. 30 per cent.) 


3. 2 1 


3. 2 

2. 1 

Bone Meal (N. 3|, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

Steamed Bone Flour (N. f, T.P. 60-65 per 

8.15 

8. 5 j 

I’i? 

8. 0 

... 

cent.) 

6. 2t 

6. lot 

6. 5 

5.10 I 

.... 

B'ish Guano (N. T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 


1 i 

13. 0 




Abbreviations : N.=Nitrogen ; S.F.=Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.=®Total Phosphate ; 

Fot.==Potash, 

*** Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

f Delivered (within a limited area) at parchaser’s nearest railway station, 
London prices are for 4-ton lots. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices 
include delivery to ariT station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in 
Lancashire and London prices aie for not less than 4-ton lots delivered 
within a limited area. Cost lo purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distances of different purchasers from the works. 

* ^ ^ ^ * •» 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The Electro-Culture Committee recently presented to the 
Minister of Agriculture its Seventh Interim Report, dealing 

Electio-Culture TSS 

f carried out by the Committee since 1918 

investigaiiions. shown that under field experimental 

conditions an increased yield of 20 per cent, on the average 
may be expected when certain spring-sown cereals are sub¬ 
jected to high-tension electrical discharge, also that under both 
field and pot experiments electrification has accelerated repro- 


* Copies of this Eeport can be obtained from the Secretary * of the 
Committee, Mr J. H. Tabor, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, aW.l. 

F 
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•ductive growth much more markedly than vegetative growth. 
The results obtained in 1922 from pot-culture experiments at 
BiOthamsted Experimental Station were so striking that the 
Committee decided to discontinue temporarily the field work 
and to concentrate for a time on pot-culture, small ]^lot and 
laboratory work with the object of ascertaining the most 
suitable periods and the most suitable hours of the day for the 
discharge. The results of the pot-culture and small plot experi¬ 
ments in 1923 confirmed the results of the pot-culture experi¬ 
ments of 1922, viz., that electrification of spring-sown cereals 
for one month may be more effective than electrification for 
the full time (June to August). 

The programme of work for 1924 was confined to pot-culture 
and small plot experiments on the lines of those conducted in 
1923, with the addition of investigations dealing with the effect 
■of the discharge over smaller periods than one month, aird the 
effect of varying the strength of the current, since no know¬ 
ledge was available of the lower strengths of current that are 
effective. 

At Eothamsted Experimental Station pot-culture experi¬ 
ments were conducted to test various durations and sliengths 
of current. G-oldthorpe Barley “ pure line ” was used, as in 
previous years. Sets of pots were subjected to moderate 
current for six hours daily during the first month, the second 
month, the third month, for “ full time ” (June to August) 
and for two weeks in the second month respectively, and one 
set to weak current for the full time. All the six sets of 
cultures showed increases of grain yield over that of the con¬ 
trols, though in none was the increase larger than 21 per cent. 
There was not much to choose between the yield of plants 
subjected to the discharge for the first month"and for “ full 
time,” and taking the size of the probable errors into account, 
it is doubtful if there is any significant difference belween the 
treatment for the three single months and for the “ full time.” 
The resifits confirmed those of 1922 and 1923 in showing 
that one month’s electrification is as effective as a ” full lime ” 
one, but it does not decide the qiiestion as to whether the first, 
second or third month is the most favourable, though the 
evidence appears to favour the first or second month. 

It is very noticeable that in the electi'ified plants the increase 
in grain yield is relatively higher than that of total yield 
(straw plus grain). A relative decrease in total yield may even 
lae associated with an increase in grain vield. 
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To test the effectiveness of the normal air-earth current, a 
small area at Eothamsted, as in the past three years, was 
surrounded by a ‘‘ cage ” (consisting of parallel earthed ’’ 
wires about 6 centimetres apart) in which plants in pot-culture 
grew under conditions in which they were to a large extent 
excluded from the influence of the air-earth current. In 1924 
a second cage with additional potential was also employed. 
For the first time in four years the caged i^lant gave an 
increase over the ‘‘ uncaged control, but this increase was 
not significant. The effect of the small artificial atmosphere 
potential was positive but not by itself significant. 

Small plot experiments were conducted at Kothamsted and 
Lincluden (Dumfries). In consequence of the damage by pests 
at the former station the results were of little value. At 
Lincluden small plots of oats were subjected to electrification 
for the first month only, the second month only, the third 
month only and for the full time ” (June to August). In 
agreement with last year’s results treatment for a single month 
was as effective as treatment for “ full time.” As was the 
ease in 1923 the first month was more effective than the second 
or third. The plot receiving current for the first month only 
gave an inci*ease over its relative control of 1 per cent, total 
yield (straw grain) and of 51.6 per cent, grain yield, the 
second month plot gave a decrease of 4.1 per cent, total yield 
and an increase of 10.9 per cent, grain yield, the third month 
plot a decrease of 7.2 per cent, total yield and an increase of 
33.2 per cent, grain jdeld, while the corresponding figures for 
the “ full time ” plot were + 6.0 per cent, and + 25.7 per 
cent. The increase in grain yield is substantial, especially in 
the case of the first month’s electrification. 

The experiments of the present year are again being confined 
to small scale work to deal with the following four questions :— 

(1) Whether the 1st or 2nd month’s electrification is more effective, 

(2) W^hether the 1st and 2nd or 2nd and 3rd month’s electrification 

is more effective than electrification for a single month or for 
the whole season. 

(B) The daily duration of discharge. 

(4) The intensity of discharge. 

Laboratory studies on the effect on growth of an ionization 
current in air artificially ionized by the use of a radio-active 
substance are being continued during 1925 at the Imperial 
CiGllege of Science and Technology, while, in addition, the 
plant is being studied to ascertain at what stage in its growth 
the current can most usefully be applied. 

F 2 
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An account of the activities of the Gloucestersliire Fruit and 
Vegetable Co-operative Sociely. Ltd., was given hi this Journal 

in Apiil, 1924, page 68. The Society has 
recently published a pamphlet oiuitled 
“ Sound Marketing,” containing much 


Fruii 

and Vegetable 


TWarlretino ......... 

good advice, from which the iollowing 
notes have been summarised. 

The pamphlet points out the importance of glowers realising 
the part necessarily taken by others in their industry. The 
idea should be ruled out that one individual can only profit by 
the loss of another. Those concerned in the fruit and vegetable 
industry are the grower, the wholesale buyer, the retail seller 
and the consumer, and growlers are urged to do nothing which 
will prevent the other branches from doing their best. 

It is the grower’s business to produce fruit and vegetables, 
and after his crops have reached maturity and have been 
gathered or harvested the main function of his business has 
ceased. After this, he must look for the real results of his 
labours to other hands. One thing, however, it is in his power 
to do, which forms the last link that binds him to the results 
of his labours, namely, to present his produce in the form that 
will be most acceptable to the wholesale buyer, the retail seller 
and the consumer. No market can be really styled a gi'owors’ 
market, they are all buyers’ markets, and in them the buyer’s 
point of view will ultimately prevail. 

Confidence is the basis of all successful trading, and con¬ 
fidence is not earned in a day. Glowers vrill tiy a mra-ket by 
sending a single consignment, with perhaps disappointing 
results. There will always be fluctuations of price, and the 
proper w'ay to test a market is to patronise it for a soar.oii and 
thus get the confidence ol the buyers, who will look out lor a 
growler’s produce on each succeeding market day. The grower 
who tries to follow the luck of two or three different niarki’ts 
never gets anywhere in the end, whereas he might he engaged 
m building up a solid reputation in one market. 

It is c[uite natural that growers should desire to sell their 
produce in the best market, but it should also he remembered 
that a co-operative market, established largely by growers, 
belongs to them, and it is in their interest to support it and 
make it the best market in the district. 

Packing, Grading and Guarantee. —Grading is incomplete 
unless some identifiable guarantee goes with the produce. A 
ticket saying; “ This fruit was grown by John Smith,” is 
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useless. There are thousands of John Smiths in the country, 
and how is the retailer, whom the guarantee mostly concerns, 
to know which is which? The Cheltenham market has intro¬ 
duced a scheme whereby every grower can have a number which 
cannot be duplicated and which is placed on eveij package of 
produce he sells. If he does not place a number label on each 
package, such package has in reality no guarantee, for the whole¬ 
saler will probably split up his purchase upon resale to his 
customers, w’ho will therefore not be able to demand the same 
produce again, and the value of the guarantee is lost. 

The two standard grades for apples and pears are as follow’s :— 

First Grade. —Good, large (for the variety), clean, sound and 
shapely fruit. 

Second Grade .—^Fruit of both lai'ge and medium size, but 
slightly inferior to first grade as regards cleanness, sound¬ 
ness and shapeliness; as w'ell as medium size fruit of 
first grade description. 

The reason for the adoption of these gradings is that some 
buyers require a really all-round first-grade fruit while others 
do a second-grade trade, and these are the gradings which 
experience indicates as those most sought after by the buyers. 
It will be noticed that first grade corresponds with the grading 
of imported fruit, and if home-grown fruit is to compete with 
overseas fruit, quality must compete with quality, and 
incidentally, weight with weight. 

“We wish to impress upon growers the value of careful 
packing. The aim should be to present the fruit to the buyers 
in as near a state of perfection as possible : there should be 
uniformity in size and colour, neatness and general good finish. 
Fruit of specially high quality will pay for any extra care and 
time spent in putting it up in an attractive manner. All con¬ 
tainers should be lined with paper (white for preference) so as 
to overlap and cover the top of the fruit.” 

“ In mai’keting soft fruits, over-ripeness is a thing to be 
avoided. It should be remembered that a considerable period 
may sometimes elapse before the fruit reaches the consumer. 
Pears especially should be on the firm side. Eipe fruit should 
not be put into large containers. Vegetables, as well as fruits, 
pay for care taken in packing. Much of the cauliflower and 
broccoli that comes into our markets is trimmed too closely and 
buyers complain of damage sustained in transit. A simple way 
to pack cabbages and greens in nets is to place the net in a 
pot basket so that the edges and tying cord hang over the 
rim of the pot basket all round. Fill the nackawe well nn 
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and over the top, pressing well into the bottom corners. Lace 
tightly, and the finished pack will turn out of the mould uiinost 
a perfect cube.” 

In the days of the wicker empty, it was often cxistomary 
to pack produce direct into the empty in the market-gardeii or 
the orchard. But it it, clear that the non-returnable cannot be 
so used. Bruit and vegetables should be gathered in receptacles 
kept specially for this purpose and packed into the non-return¬ 
able under cover to ensure the packages leaving the grower in 
a clean and dry state.” 

All packages w’^hich are provided with covers should airive 
in the market closed, and after slacking the produce on the 
floor of the market, one package of each class should be left 
open for the buyer’s inspection. This will give the buyer that 
confidence which will lead him to trust to the honesty of the 
gi’ower to pack fairly throughout.” 

Containers.—The vexed question of retninable or non- 
returnable package docs not exist in this Society’s maikcts. for 
the returnable package has been eliminated by them, and a 
non-retm-nable container is provided for every form of produce. 
It is a matter of considerable interest that the Society has met 
with so much success in promoting the use of non-retuinahles. 

Standardised Weights.—‘‘ Another valuable advantage which 
we hold out to buyers is standardised weights and packages, and 
it is possible to buy in packages ranging from 12 to 48 lb. 
contents with covers, thus eliminating pilferage in the market 
as 'Well as in transit. This brings us to our latest reform—the 
introduction of a container with lid to hold 10 lb. not weight of 
apples, and 48 lb. not weight of bard pears and green plums. 
Up to the year 1921 the standai-d container for apples was a 
package to hold 56 lb. net weight and weighing 64 lb. gross. 
This weight is too heavy for eurclnl handling, and the now 10 lb. 
package for apples has become so popular with our leading 
gi’owers that we already look upon the 56 lb. container as a thing 
of the past.” 

^ ^ # # 

A METING of the Agricnltnral Wages Board was held, on 21st 
July at 7, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, Mr. J. Willmot acting as 

Farm Workers^ Chairman in the absence of Ijord Kenyon. 

Minimum Wa^es Board considered a notification from 

^ ■ the Hertfordshire Agricnltnral Wages 
Committee of a resolution fixing special minimum rates of 
wages for the corn harvest, and proceeded to make the neces- 
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sary Order carrying out the Committee’s decision. The Order 
operates as from Monday, 27th July, and provides a special 
hourly rate of wages for all employment on the corn harvest 
in 1925, the rate in the case of male workers aged 21 and over 
being 10|d. per hour, and in that of female workers aged 21 
and over, 7Jd. per hour, less rates being fixed for younger 
workers. 

Copies of the Order in full can be obtained on application to. 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

^ ^ Jifr ♦ 

The Board of Agriculture for Scotland has now published 
particulars of the average wages paid to agricultural workers- 
Farm county of Scotland at Whitsun- 

e M ^ tide, 1925; for the purpose of the summary 
the country is divided into five divisions. 

As compared with the similar statement issued in respect of 
Martinmas, 1924, it is observed that the wages of married men 
have fallen generally, the decrease being more marked in the 
northern part of the country than in the south. Thus, with 
certain exceptions, married ploughmen, cattlemen and shep¬ 
herds have suffered decreases of from Is. 2d. to 3s. 3d. per 
week in the N. and N.W. district (except in Harris, where 
wages have risen considerably); from 8d. to 3s. lid per week 
in the N.B. district; and from 8d. to 4s. lOd. per week in the 
B.C. district. On the other hand, in the S.B., W. and S.W. 
districts increases ranging up to 3s. 6d. and 4s. 7d. respec¬ 
tively were received in some counties, although decreases of as 
much as 3s. 3d. and Is. 8d. occurred in other counties. 

Single ploughmen, on the contrary, generally received 
increases of wages, which ranged up to 7s. 8d. in the W. and 
S.W. district. In only one district—^Bast Central—were any 
considerable decreases recorded, these amounting to as much* 
as 9s. 5d. per week in one county. 

The average wages which were being paid to married 
ploughmen at the time the return was compiled, were 33s. lid. 
per week in the N. and N.W. division; 35s. 5d. in the N.E. 
division; 40s. 4d. in the B.C. division; 41s. 5d. in the S.B. 
division; and 40s. 3d. in the W. and S.W. division. The 
wages in the corresponding divisions in the case of single 
ploughmen were 31s., 36s. 5d., 37s. 5d., 35s. lOd. and 32s. lOd. 
per week respectively. 
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Number and Declared Value of Animals Living, for Breed¬ 
ing, Exported from Gi’eat Britain and Northern Ireland in the 
three months ended June, 1925, compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period in 1924. 

{From Returns su 2 )j>^ied hy H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


Country to u'hicli ENport(^tl 

April to Juno, 1925 

Apsil to ^ 

line, 1921 

Number 1 

1 

Declared 

A^alue 

Kiiinber 

Declarotl 

A^alue 

CATTLE 


£ 


£ 

Argentina .• 

210 

18,000 

189 

28,400 

Belgium ... 

15 

155 

0 

0 

Columbia 

5 

501 

0 

0 

Denmark ... 

12 

380 

0 

0 

Germany 

16 

550 

5 

450 

Japan 

S 

610 

3 

240 

Uruguay ... 

36 

5,310 

64 

7,378 

Irish Free Btate ... 

1,999 

9 

25,622 

2,924 

31,575 

Kenya Colony 

455 

3 

200 

Union of South Africa ... 

40 

3,192 

0 

0 

Other Ooiintries ... 

11 

1,370 

10 

706 

Total of Cattle 

2,359 

86,175 

3,198 

71,919 

SHEEP AKD LAMBS 





Argentina ... 

58 

645 

0 

0 

France 

S 

80 

0 

0 

Germany . . 

12 

390 

0 

0 

Japan 

0 

0 

23 

230 

Morocco 

0 

0 

6 

101 

Sweden 

30 I 

690 

0 

0 

Irish Free State ... 

32S 

750 

64 

378 

Union of South Africa 

15 

261 

0 

0 

Other Countries ... 

3 

62 

9 

159 

Total of Sheep and Lambs 

151 

2,881 

102 

S68 

swmE 





Argentina ... 

5 

92 

11 

540 

Ozecho-Slovakia 

6 

120 

27 

360 

France 

6 

120 

11 

1 1 1 

Germany ... 

14 

1,090 

1 

1 11 

Italy 

17 

439 

11 

157 

Japan .. ... ... 1 

7 

306 

19 

570 

Netherlands ... . 

11 

471 ! 

1 11 

268 

Ceylon ... ... ... * 

6 

60 , 

1 0 

0 

Irish Free State ... 

IIS 

583 j 

129 

241 

Union of South Africa ... 

59 

1,251 ! 

0 

0 

Other Countries 

15 

228 1 

5 

92 

Total of Swine 

297 

4,762 

231 

2,816 
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The Ministry announces the following awards under the 
scheme of scholarships and maintenance grants for the sons 

and daughters of agricultural workmen 
and others:— 

Glass I (for three or four years at Uni¬ 
versity Departments of Agriculture) :— 
Frederick C. Bawden (Okehampton, Devon), Hubert R. 
Catohpole (Whitlingham, Norfolk), Robert F. Edwards (Castle 


Scholarships 
for Agricultural 
Workers. 


x\cre, Norfolk), Martha J. Graham (Brampton, Cumberland), 
William E. Gelling (Crosby, Isle of Man), Frederick W. 
Mannings (Sleaford, Lincolnshire^ Audrey M. Rolgreen (St. 
Germans, Cornwall), Edwin R. Wallace (Keswick, Cumber¬ 
land), Kathleen Woolnough (Rayleigh, Essex). 

Class II (for two years at an Agricultural College) :—Charles 
E. Bland (Arundel, West Sussex), Charles V. Carter (Welling¬ 
ton, Salop), Stanley A. Child (Tawstock, Devon), John A. 
Evans (Carno, Montgomeryshire), Hilda M. Hatchwell 
(Newton Abbot, Devon), Norman P. Jones (Bethel, Car¬ 
narvon), Walter R. Penman (Ryton-on-Tyne, Durhaml, Mary 
A. Steel (Billingborob Lincolnshire), Raymond Tamblyn 
(Scorrier, Cornwall), George Wells (Saxtead, Suffolk). 

Glass III ,—111 scholarships have been awarded for short 
courses at Farm Institutes in agriculture, dairying, horticul¬ 
ture and poultry-keeping. 

The number of applications for scholarships received was 493. 


^ -Jit -ait 


In connection with the Swiss Agricultural Exhibition, an 
International Conference of Agricultural Associations will be 
held at Berne on 22nd and 28rd September 
next. The conference, to which the agri- 
cultui’al organisations of all countries are 
invited, is held for the purpose of 
examining the question of the constitution 
of an international organisation for the purpose of defending 
the common interests of agriculturists in international questions. 


International 
Conference of 
Agricultural 
Associations. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1925. 

Acreage under Crors and Grass and Numbers oe HjIVe Stock on 
Holdings above One Acre in extent in England and Wales as 
RETURNED BY OCGUPTEBS ON 4th JuNE, 1925. 

{The figures for 1925 are subject to rerision.) 

CROPS AND GRASS. 


j Distribction. 

19S5- 

irr>4. 

Increase. 

Dfarease. I 






Fer 


I 'er 



Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cent. 

Acrt s. 

Oeta. 

TotaTj acreage under Ml Crops und 







Grass 


25,755,000 

25,877,000 

— 

— 

122,000 

0’5 

*i^RouG[j Grazings 


5 028,000 

4,04G,000 

82,000 

F7 

_ 

— 

ARABr.E land. 


10 680,000 

10,029,000 

— 

— 

2 10,000 

2*5’ 

C Tor Hay 


4,312,000 

4,501,000 

— 

— 

lhU,O0u 

F'J 

Permanent Grass 4 NotforHny 


10,763.000 

lo,447,n00 

316,000 

SO 



L Total 


15.075 000 

14,0 18,000 

127,000 

0‘S 


— 

Wheat 


1,499,000 

1,545,000 

__ 


46,000 

J-0 

Barley 


1,319,000 

1,.*514,000 

53,000 

0! 


— 

Oats .. 


1-867-000 

2,038,000 

— 

_ _ 

171,0(10 

•S' t ' 

ML'ceil Corn .. 


124 400 

131,500 

— 


10,100 

7'6 

Rye. 


50 300 

58,600 

— 

_ _ 

8,30t» 

It a 

Beans ,. 


190 800 

241,700 


_ 

50,900 

21J 

Peas. 


131 000 

171,200 

— 

__ 

40,200 


Potatoes 


493 200 

452,200 

41,000 

U / 

— 

— 

Turnips and Swedes 


806 400 

832,500 

_ 


26,100 

3'i 

Mangold .. . 


359.000 

3.S9,700 

— 


30,700 


Cabbage, Savoys and Kale 


73000 

80,200 

— 

__ 

7,2(.W 

d'O 

Kohl-rabi 


1 10,800 

1 14,500 

_ 


3,700 


Rape . 


66 000 

1 08,300 

_ 


2,300 


Vetches or Tares 


' 88-400 

112,300 

— 

_ 

23,000 

21.S 

Lucerne . 


54,000 

64,600 : 

_ 

_ 

10,600 

Z6’‘4 

Mustard for Seed .. 


22,900 

36,200 

_ 


13,300 

30*7 

Brussels Sprouts 


20,700 

20,500 

200 



— 

Gaulidower or Bruccoh 


11,700 f 

12,100 

_ 


700 

5 0 

Carrots 


8,200 1 

10,700 

_ 

— 

2,500 

23* i 

Onions 


2 200 1 

2,600 

_ 

__ 

4U() 

16'4 

Celery 

.. 1 

4,800 

5,000 

— 

__ 

hloo 

LH-O 

Rhubarb 


6,200 

6,30u 


. 

100 

to 

Sugar Beet .. 


54,700 

2.i,to() 

32,300 


_ 

— 

Linseed 


i 3.700 

5,2iM) 

— 


1,500 

28*0 

Hops ... ... 


, 26-200 

25,000 

300 

1 t'2 



Small Fruit .. . . ^ 


68 400 

73,500 

_ 


' 5.100 

0-0 

Orchards 


i 23S 000 j 

230,500 

— 

— 

I 5( )l ) 

0*0 

r Ihn- Hay 

Ti 

1.722.000 1 

1,752,000 



30,000 

t7 

CLOVER and ROTATION Not tor Hay 

1 Grasheh y 

862.000 1 

796,000 

5 6,000 

7'0 


... 

1 [ Tf>T,VL 


2574 000 j 

2,5 tb,000 

20,000 

to 



Bake fallow 

.. 

463 SDO 1 

355,600 

107,200 

Sirl 


— 


^ AluvmUi n Hcuth, Moor, Down and utliei iouu;h land usc*d for c;ta.in 


The toial area retiiriied as under crops and penoarieiit grass in 
England and Wales this year is 25,755,000 acres, or 122,000 acres less 
than in 1924. The area returned as rough grazings is 5,028,000 acres, 
an increase of 82,000 acres, so that the total area of land coining within 
the scope of the returns is 40,000 acres less than last year. 

The area of arable land is 10,680,000 acres, a decline of 249,000 acres 
as compared with last year. This year’s area is 318,000 acres, or about 
3 per cent., less than in 1914, Practically every county shares in this 
year’s decline. 

Cereals *—In spite of -anfavoiirable weather for sowing last autainn 
the acreage under wheat is only 46,000 acres less than In 1924. The 
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total of 1,499,000 acres is, however, the lowest since 1904. Some- 
counties, incinding Norfolk, Lincoln and the Isle of Ely, have larger 
acreages than last year. On the other hand, reductions exceeding 10 per 
cent, are recorded in Bedford, Worcester, Hereford, the North Biding 
and a few other counties. Essex will harvest nearly 10,000 acres less 
than last year. There is little change in the area of barley, and the 
total of 1,319,000 acres is 5,000 acres greater than last year. The north¬ 
eastern counties have increased areas, but in other districts reductions 
are fairly general. Considerably less land is under oats this year, only 
1,867,000 acres being occupied by this crop. This represents a decrease^ 
of 171,000 acres on the year and is the lowest acreage since 1888. Every 
county shared in the decrease, and in every division of England except^ 
the northern and north-western the reductions are approximately 10 per 
cent. 

Forecasts of the yields per acre of com crops, based on the condition 
of the crops on 1st August, suggest that the total production of wheat, 
barley and oats this year will b© approximately as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table. It must be borne in mind that the forecasts of the yields- 
were made when the great bulk of the crops were still uncut and are 


consequently subject to revision. 


Forecast, 

Production, 



1925. 

1924. 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat 

... 

25,715,000 

27,260,000 

Barley 

... 

18,525,000 

20,280,000 

Oats 

... 

25,076,000 

29,980,000 


JBeans and Teas .—The aci'eages of both beans and peas are smaller 
than last year by over 20 per cent. Beans cover 190,800 acres, the smallest 
area ever recorded, and peas 131,000 acres, the smallest area since 1917. 

Potatoes ,—For two seasons potatoes have sold at high prices and 
this probably explains the much increased plantings this year. The 
acreage on agricultural holdings is 493,000 acres, or 41,000 acres more 
than in 1924 and 58,000 acres above the pre-war average. All the chief 
potato-growing counties show increases, especially those in the east of 
the country. 

Toots,—The area returned as sown or intended to be sown with 
turnips or swedes is 26,000 acres less than in 1924, and the total of 
806,400 acres is the smallest ever recorded. The mangold area also 
shows a decline as compared with last year, only 359,000 acres being 
under this crop, a decrease of 30,700 acres. Only one comity, Lincoln 
(Holland), has more land undex' mangolds than in 1924. 

Sugar beet again show's a notable increase, 54,700 acres being under 
this crop as compared with 22,400 acres last year. The bulk of this 
crop is still in the east, but w^est midland and some south-W'estern 
counties are growing appreciable acreages this year. 

Other Croj)s ,—All the minor fodder crops ai'e being grown on reduced 
acreages, especially kohl-rabi wdiich shows a decrease of 25 per cent., 
vetches which are reduced by 21 per cent- and lucerne by 16 per cent. 
The area of mustard grown for seed, 22,900 acres, is less than two-thirds 
that of 1924, but is greater than in 1921 and 1922. There is practically 
no change in the area of hops. 

Vegetables .—Brussels sprouts are the only vegetable crop returned as 
occupying a larger area than last year and the increase is small. 
Carrots which were very cheap last winter record a fall of 2,500 acres. 
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Onions occnpy an exceptionally small acreage- Celery which, had been 
increasing in favour for some years has received a sharp set-back. 

Fruit ,—^Tlie acreage of orchards is much the same as in 1924. There 
is some increase in the south-eastern counties and a reduction in the 
west. Small fruit on the other hand shows a decline. More currants 
and gooseberries are returned but less strawberries and raspberries. 

Clover and dotation Grasses and Meadow May ,—There is this year 
a slight increase in the area of clover and rotation grasses, the total 
being 2,574,000 acres against 2,548,000 acres in 1924. The acreage 
mown, however, has declined by 30,000 acres, but most of the eastern 
counties show increases. Less permanent grass also has been mown this 
year, the acreage kept for hay being 4,312,000 acres, a reduction of 
189,000 acres, decreases being general throughout the country. 

FalloiD .—With heavy land working very unkindly after the wet 
winter, it is not surjprising to find a large increase in the area of bare 
fallow’. The total acreage, 462,800 acres, is 107,000 acres greater than 
in 1924, but is smaller than in the three years following the war. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Cattle. 



1925 

1921. 

Iiicreafac. 


Ho. 

Ho. 

Ho, 

Per 

Cent, 

Cows and Heifers in Milk 

2,035,100 

2,014,200 

20,900 

1*0 

Cows in Calf, but not in Milk 

200,600 

281,500 

367,400 

18,100 

11,100 

6 4 

Heifers in Calf 

378,500 

3*0 

Other Cattle :—Tw^o years and above 

1,061.000 

986,800 

74,200 

7-5 

5 , „ One year and under two 

1,177,600 

1,084,400 

93,100 

8-6 

„ „ Under one year 

1,211,600 

1,160,000 

51,600 

4-4 

Total erf Cattle 

6.163,300 

5,891-,300 

269,000 

4-6 

1 


The number of cattle again shows an increase, and the addition this 
year is greater than in any recent year. The total of 6,163,000 is 
269,000 larger than in 3 924 and 646,000 greater than in 1921. The 
average in the ten years immediately preceding the war was 5,809,000. 
Practically every county has more cattle than last year. Cows and 
heifers in milk or in calf number 2,713,000, or 50,000 more than last 
year, wdiich already was a record number. Calvers show relatively a 
larger increase than cows in milk. Cheshire has now more dairy cattlo 
than ill 1923. Other cattle of all ages are in greater numbers than Jasfc 
year, and more calves are being reared than in any year since the war. 
The number of cattle under one year old is 1,211,600, or 46,600 more 
than the pre-war average. 


Sheep. 



1925. 

1921. 

Increase- 

Ewes kept for Breeding 

Other Sheep :—One year and abo\e.., 

,, „ Under one year 

Ho. 

6,392.500 

2,882,200 

6,609,700 

Ho. 

5,993,600 

2.557.800 

6.291.800 

K<i. 

398.900 
324,400 

407.900 

Per 

Gent, 

6-7 

12-7 

6*5 

Total of Sheep 

! 15,<(74,400 

14,843,200 

1 1.131,200 

1 

7 6 
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For the third year in succession the flocks of the country have heen 
increased, and the total number of sheep and iambs, 15,974,000, is 
1,131,000 greater than in 1924. The flocks are now within measurable 
distance of the pre-war numbers; a further increase similar to that of 
this year would restore the flocks practically to the 1914 level. In¬ 
creases in the flocks were general throughout the country. The number 
of breeding ewes is 6,392,000, an increase of practically 400,000, the 
total being now only 300,000 less than in 1913. The number of sheep,, 
other than breeding ewes, above one year old is about 12^ per cent., 
greater than in 1924, and there are increased numbers in practically 
every county. 

Pigs. 



1925. 

1924. 

Decrease, 

■ 

80 ws kept for Breeding 

Other Bigs 

Total of Pigs ... 

No. 

316,300 

2,326,700 

No. 

449,000 
: 2,779,300 

No. 

132,700 

452,600 

Per 

Cent. 

29-6 

16-3 

2,643,000 

3,223,300 

585,300 

18-1 


The exceptionally large number of pigs recorded last year has not 
been iiiaiiitallied, but in sjDite of the reduction of 585,000, or IS per 
cent., the number is still large as comi3ared with previous years. The 
total number returned as on agricultural holdings is 2,643,000, or 
379,000 more than the average of the ten years 1915-24. Breeding sow’s 
show a relatively sharper reduction than other pigs, and the total of 
316,300 is only 2,000 above the ten years^ average. Every county has 
fewer sows than last year, but Cheshire shows an increase in its total 
of pigs. 

I-IOBSES. 



1925. 

1924. 

Decjf'ease. 

Horses xrscd ihr Agricultural purposes 
(includitig Mares for Bi’eediiig). 
[Tnbroken Horses (in- k Cue year &abovt 
eluding KStallious) ( Under one year 
Other Horses 

No. 

773.100 

i 

149.100 

! 44,800' 

j 197,100 

No. 

782.500 

181,400 

54,800 

213.500 

No. 

9,400 

32,300 

10,000 
16,400 

Per 

Cent. 

1-2 

17*8 
18*2 
7*7 : 

Total of Horses 

1,164,100 

1,332,200 

68,100 

5*5 


The number of horses 011 agricultural holdings shows a further 
decline this year. The reduction is mainly in unbroken horses, and 
horses not used for agricultural purposes. Horses used for agricultural 
purposes number 773,000, or 9,400 less than in 1924, but only 18,000 
less than in 1914. Unbroken horses above one year old number 149,000, 
or 32,000 less than last year. The number of foals bred this season 
again shows a very sharj) decline and the total is little more than 
40 per cent, of the number of 1914. The amount of horse-breeding now 
taking place seems quite insufficient to maintain the working horses on, 
farms on their present level. 
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ACREAGE OF HOPS. 

Pbeliminaby Statdiment compiled from the Ketiirns collected on the 
4ih June, 1925, bhowing the Acreage under Hops in each County 
of England in which Hops were grown, with a Coimpaiiaiive 
Statement for tJie Years 1924 and 1923. 


1 Counties, Scc. 

1925. 

1924. 

1923, 



Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 


fEast . 

3,690 

3,6(50 

3,510 


Mid . 

5,420 

5, HO 

.5,200 

Nknt .s 

IVeald . 

7,160 

6.900 

6,720 


^ Total, Kent 

1(5,260 

15,970 

15,460 ! 

El ANTS ... 


1,040 

1,010 

1,020 

H33BEFOBD 


4,150 

1,100 

3,890 

SCJRREY ... 


180 

220 

210 

Sussex ... 

« . 4 , « « • 

2.420 

2,390 

2,260 

WOHG ESTER 


2,060 

2,080 

1,950 

Other CouNTis s . 

110 

j 

100 

100 

Total ... 

26 220 j 

25,900 

21 S90 


m ^ at ^ ^ 


Poot-and-Moutli Hisease.— Yorlcshire (East Riding) ontbreiik,— 
No further cases of the disease followed that confirmed at Ottinghani on 
3rd July, and the restrictions imposed on the movement of animals in 
East Yorkshire were consequently withdrawn on 1st August. 

Hampshire .—Two cases of foot-and-mouth disease occurred at 
Fawley, near Southampton, on 1st August, The infected animals, and 
those in contact with them—^totalling 54 cattle, 37 pigs and 177 sheeji—^ 
were slaughtered, and restrictions were imposed immediately on the 
movement of animals witliiii a radius of about 15 miles from J^biwley. 

% ^ ^ ^ m: >0 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriealture, General and Miscellaneoiifi. 

Malden, W. J .—Actual Farming : Its Processes and Practice. 

Vol. I.—The Farm : Its Nature and Treatment. (207 p|),) 17s. (kl, 

net. 

,, 11.—Cmppings, Pastures, and Weeds. (295 pp.) 21s. net. 

,, III-—Live Stock, Labour, and Marketing. (240 pp.) 17s, Od. net. 
London : Ernest Benn, 1926, 3 vols., 60s. net. 1.63(021).] 

Jones, D. P .—Genetics in Plant and Animal Improvement. (676 pp., 
including bibliography of 14 pp.) New Y’^ork : John Wiley: London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1925, 20s, net. [676.1(02).] 

Internaiional Seed Testing Congress.—Report of the Fourth International 
Seed Testing Congress at Cambridge, 7-12 July, 1924. (227 pp.) 

London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1926, 11s. 6d. [63.1951.] 

.iFMd Crops* 

Production and Soil Management, (xxx -f 616 pp.) 

■ Chapman & Hall, 1926, 13s. 6d. net. 

Loo.0(ui3); Dd*ll(u2)-J 

Chilean Nitrate Committee .—Catch Crops and Forage Crops : The 
Farmer’s Stand-by. (47 pp.) Revised edition, London, 1026. [63.33.] 
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University of heeds and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education. 
Bulletin 140 :—Tests of Varieties of Wheat at the Manor Barm, Gar- 
forth, and in the North and East Sidings of Yorkshire, 1922-24, (36 pp.) 
'Leeds, 1926 [63,311-194.] 

U,S, Department of Agriculture. —Dept. Bulletin 1275 :—Varietal Suscep¬ 
tibility of Oats to Loose and Covered Smuts. (39 pp.) Washington, 
1925. [63.24; 63.314.] 

Board of Trade. —Committee on Flax Seed and Flax Growing in the 
United Kingdom. Interim Keport. Flax Seed. (21 pp.) London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1925, 6d. [63.34111(42).] 

British Sugar Beet Society. —The Home Grown Sugar Industry : Its 
History and Development, by Alfred Wood. (51 pp.) London, 1925. 
[63.3433(42).] 

Scotland, Board of Agriculture. —Report of the Committee appointed in 
March, 1924, by the Scottish Council of Agriculture to inquire into the 
possibility of developing the Sugar Beet Industry in Scotland. (14 pp.) 
Edinburgh : Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 1925. [63.3433(41).] 

Chilean Nitrate Committee .—The Improvement of Pastures and Meadows. 
(32 pp.) London, 1925. [63.33-16.] 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station. —Bulletin Series H. No. 4, Seasons 1921- 
24 :—Studies concerning the Pollination, Fertilisation and Breeding of 
Red Clover, by R. D. Williams. (58 pp.) Aberystwyth : University 
College of Wales, 1926, 3s. 6d. [63.33(5).] 

Sutton, M. H. F., and Jones, D. J. G. —Red Clover and the possibilities 
of Improved Strains by Breeding. [Sutton’s Bulletin No, 14.] (32 pp.) 

Reading : Sutton & Sons, 1925, 2s. 6d. [63.33(6).] 

Fruit Growing, 

Lorette, L. —The Lorette System of Pruning. Translated by W. R. 
Dykes, (xliv 4- 166 pp.) London: Martin Hopkinson & Co., 1925 
7s. 6d. [63.41-196.] 

Neio York Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin 516 :—Twenty-five 
Y^ears of Fertilisers in a New Y^ork Apple Orchard. (28 pp.) Geneva. 
1924. [63.41-16.] 

Plant Diseases. 

Barford Perkins, Ltd. —Eelworm (Tylenchns dezastatrix) in Narcissus. 

(24 pp.) Peterborough, 1925. [63.27.] 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. —Research Bulletin 29 :—Fiir- 
tiber Studies on the Effect of Environment on Potato Degeneration 
Diseases, (32 pp. 4- 7 pi.) Lincoln, 1925. [63.23.] 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin 522:—Control of 
Leafroll and Mosaic in Potatoes by Isolating and Roguing the Seed 
Plot. (14 pp.) Geneva, 1924. [63.23.] 

V.S. Department of Agriculture .—Farmers* Bulletin 1436 :—^Why Potatoes 
Run Out. (20 pp.) V7ashington, 1924. [63.23.] 

Ll¥e Stock, 

Marshall, F. H. A. —An Introduction to Sexual Physiology for Biological, 
Medical and Agricultural Students. (167 pp.) London : Longmans, 
Green, 1925, 7s. 6d. [612(02).] 

Crew, F. A. E .—Animal Genetics : An Introduction to the Science of 
Animal Breeding. (440 pp., including bibliography of 70 pp.) Edin¬ 
burgh and London : Oliver & Bovd [Biological Monographs and 
Manuals], 1926, 15s. net. [63.603(02); 575.4(02).] 

Finlay, G. F. (edit.).—Cattle Breeding : Proceedings of the Scottish 
Cattle-Breeding Conference, 1924. (505 pp.) Edinburgh and London : 

Oliver & Boyd, 1925, 12s. 6d. net. [63.603 (02); 63.62(02).] 

Winters, L. M. —Animal Breeding. (319 pp.) New York: John Wiley; 

London : Chapman & Hall, 1925, 13s. 6d. net. [63.603(02); 575.4(02).] 
British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd., Agricultural Advisory Department .— 
Profitable Pig-Feeding. (22 pp.) Hull and London, 1925. [63.64 : 

043,] 

West Sussex County Council. —^Report on Folding Pigs on Arable Land 
Crops at Kingsham Farm, 1923-24, by TV. Lawson. (11 pp.) 
Chichester, 1925. [63.64:043.] 

West of Scotland Agricultural College .—Report on Pig-Feeding Experi¬ 
ment conducted at the College Farm, Kilmarnock, during 1924, 
TV. G. R. Paterson and J. Cochrane. (18 pp.) Glasgow, 1925. 
[63.64 :043.] 
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Mowett Instttute for Research tn Annual Nutrition.—CollociGd Paperb, 
Yol. 1. (575 pp.j Beid Library, Koweit Institute, Bucksburn, Aber¬ 
deen, 1925, 23s. [63.604.J 


Dairying, 

Bowen, J. T ,— Dairy Engineering. (544 pp.) New York: John Wiley; 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1925, lbs. 6d. net. [63.70(02); 63.713; 
63.718.] 

University of heeds and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education, 
—Bulletin 138 :—Dairy Farming on Arable Land : A Four Years’ 
Heview, April, 1920, to April, 1924, of a System oi Soiling for Dairy 
Cows practised at the Soiling Farm, Bawcliffe, nr. G*oole, Yorks. 
(54 pp.) Leeds, 1925. [63.711(04).] 

U,S, Department of Agriculture, —Dept. Bulletin 326 :—Effect of Garlic 
on the Flavor and Odor of Milk. (10 pp.) Washington, 1925. [63.719.] 

Yeterinary Science. 

Montgomerie, R. F ,—Male Fern : Its Toxicology and its Use in Liver 
Bot. (26 pp.) Beprint from “ Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics,” voL 38, March, 1925. [619.3; 63.265.] 


Poultry. 

Flail, C, /i.—Poultry keeping Do’s and Dont’s. (62 pp.) London ; 

Methuen, 1925, 2s. 6d. net. [63.651(02).] 

California Agiiculiural Escperiment Station .—Bulletin 384 :—A Study of 
the Beiativc Values of Certain Succulent Feeds and Alfalfa Meal as 
Sources of Vitamin A for Poultiy. (14 pp.) Berkeley, 1925. [63.651 ; 

043.] 

Wisconsin Agnciiliinal E.xperiment Station .—Bulletin 371 :---New Chick 
Feeding Facts. (23 pp.) Madison, 1924. [63.651 : 043.] 


Eeonomics. 

Ernie, Lord .—The Land and its People; Chapters on Bural Tiife and 
History. (257 pp.) London: Hutchinson, 1925, lOs. 6d. [338.1(42).] 

Geary, F .—Land 'i’enure and ITncmpioyment, (256 pp.) houdon : Allen 
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Fordham, J/., and FordJiam, T. R.~~- 
1300—1925 : An Historical Sketch, 
ing Co., 3925, 2 b. 6d. [331(42).] 

Scottish Conference on Agrictiltiiral 


-The English Agricultural Labourer, 
(73 pp.) London : Labour Publisb- 

PoUcy. —Beport. (42 pp.) Edin¬ 


burgh and London: H.M., Stationery" Office, 1925^ ls7 6d. 
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A. NEW DISCOVERS 

Finer Pigs - Less Cost - No Taint 

A new 10 per cent, feeding concentrate which saves weeks 
of feeding costs, makes a wonderful improvement in pigs, 
gives them a fine “ bloom,” and produces a fine quality carcase. 

That is our new discovery. 

GROMAX has been tested for two years to prove why it 
is the finest feeding concentrate known. These are the 
reasons:— 

1. GROMAX is superior to fish meal in flesh-forming constituents. 

2. GROMAX is the richest food in balanced albuminoids known. 

3. GROMAX contains growth-promoting vitamins twenty times stronger 
than the vitamins in best butter. 

Mr. D. A. V, M-, of Alresford, Hants, writes, after 

practical test:—is a wonderful pig food—probably the 
best that has been produced,” 

When you buy GROMAX you are getting tested, proved 
and guaranteed feeding value, which will solve your feeding 
problems and put money in your pocket. 

Send a postcard to«day for detailed practical 
information and samples—or a test order. 


GROMAX 
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BREEDERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

WELBBOS; HEED OE rEBIG-KBB SHOETHORNS, the property of the Duke of PORTLANP, K.G. Young Bulls and Hattera 
for sale, from the best strains.—Apply, Albs. G-albbaith, Huncieoroft, Welheck, Worksop. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVBBS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, Cambs. —Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. Over 150 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates® 
Families. MiTk recorded daily and checked by Ministry of Agriculture Recorder. Champion Cow, Reserve Champion Bull, 100 
Cuinea Challenge Cup, R.A.S.B., Derby ; 2nd Milking Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves always for Sale. 

GUERNSEYS, 

THE COUNTESS OP ONSLOW’S PEDIGREE MILR RECORDED GUERNSEY HERD,—Bulls for sale, of various ages, priKC- 
•winning sires from damson the Guernsey Society’s Advanced Register.—Apply MANAGER, Clandon PABK, Nil. GUILDFORD. 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE 8TAPLEEOED PARK HERD. A few yOung Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
milking strains only. Apply G, S. HARVEY, Wymondham, Oakham, 

CHIYERS & SONS, LTD., EiSTON, CAiiBS.—Registered Herd of 130 head. Young Bulls from dams with good milk records 
generally for sale. 

KINMOUNT BED POLLS—Property of OOL. C. Brook, Champion Reserve Supreme Champion Highland Show,lhii3. Winners 
R.A.S.B. Royal Lancs., East Kilbride, etc., 1923. OfBcial Milk Records Bulls for Sale, MAN AGER, Farms Office, Kiiimouiit, Annan. 

BRITISH FRIESIANS. 

GROUND WELL HERD.—Stock always for sale. Messrs. Sayers, Groundwell, Blunsdou, Swindon, 

PIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHIVEBS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, CAMBS.—Over 1,000 pigs bred annually. Breeding Stock live out in Large Grass Orchards, 
Stock Boars include Histon Wonder, Ist and Champion, Royal and Highland Shows, 1922; Spalding Kingmaker, 1st Royal 
and Peterborough Shows, 1922, and sire ot numerous winners, including Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, 1922 ; Dalmeny 
Macbeth, 1st Highland and Edinburgh Shows, 1920, and own brother to 720-gumea Sow; Bourne Baron Urd, 2nd B.A.S.E. 
Show, 1922 ; and Stetohworth Kitchener 4th, 2nd R.A.S.E. Show and 1st Royal Lancashire, 1921. Young Stock always for 
sale. Specie! quotations for boars suitable for crossing purposes. 

GRBENALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., C.V.O., WALTON HALL, Wabrjngton. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Kgs. Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, Higher-Walton, Warrington. Station ; Warrington. 

MIDDLE WHITE, 

OHTVERS & SONS, LTD., HistoN, Oambs.— Select Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Oup for Best Middle Whit© Pig at 
the Royal Show, 1919 and 1920 (won outright). Champion Boar, iBt and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, Derby; Ist and 
2nd, Sraithfleld, 1921; 2 Firsts, Champion and Reserve Champion, Smiihflcld, 1922 ; 1st and Reserve Champion Boar and Sow, 
Royal Show, Cambridge ; lat and Champion Boar and bow. Highland Show, Dumfries, 1922, and Inverness, 1923; Reserve 
Champion Boar and Sow, R.A.S.B. Show Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Counties bhow, 1924. 1 oung Stock always for Sale, 

ERICA HERD OP MIDDLE WHITES. Carefully bred young stock on offer. Histon, Wharfdalo and Norabury Strains. 
Enquiries invited. A. Macpuerson GRANT, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

RISINGHOLME HERD “MIDDLES” (also White-lops) Woodland bred GOO feet up. Prices low. ARGDIBAIjD Hart, 
Heathfield Tower, Sussex, 

STAPLBFORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
reasonable prices. 0. S. Habvby, Wymondbam, Oakham. 

LARGE BLACK, 

NEWHOUSE HERD of Pedigree Large Black Pigs. Boars and Gilts from best strains.—R obbrt Fortune, Newhouse, 
Oranleigh, Surrey. 

SPiEBP. 

FINN, ARTHUR, Wbstbroke, Lydd, Kent. Oldest established flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Champion Cup. Three 
times Reserve for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions. Inspection invited. 

KINMOUNT STTFFOLKS—Property of COL. 0. BROOK, Winners of Bristol Challenge Cup for best flock in G.B. Eagle Challenge 
and Prettyman Cups in 1924 Flock Competition. Rams and Ewes for sale, Manager, Farms Office, Kiumount, Annan. 

POULTRY. 

CHIVEBS & SONS, LTD,, HiSTON, Oambs.—H igh-class Utility White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandottoe, Light 
Sussex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Competitions. Latest auoceas— 
Gold Medal Duck Section in National Test. Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free. 

MAJOR, ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years. Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, “England’s best 
fowl.” Prizes at all Shows, and exported all over the world. Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. each,—AETHUB J, MAJOR, Ditton, 
Langley, Bucks. 

OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWLS, strikingly handsome, exhibition birds, winners at all international shows ; Stags for crossing j 
also Bantams, exquisite miniatures.—JOHN WATSON, J.P., Eden Mount, Kendal. ’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOW, 13, Phoenix Place, London, W.C.l, Manufacturer of “ Blows Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Filter Mediums.” 

GUNS, GRADUAL PAYMENTS. English made fully guaranteed Guns from £6 17s. 6d. Continental double guns from £4 5s 
Also small bores. Saloon and Air Guns. Send for list, THOMAS Wilb Gun WORKS, Birmingham. 

Out«dooi? Insti*uctp©ss rcquii*ed at High Wood Hospital for Children, Brentwood, Essex, to help in the Education of 
tubercular children by giving pracucalinstruction in the keeping of live stock and in gardening; to take cliaigeof live eiook • 
and to carry out such other similar duties as may be required. Candidates should bo well educated and i lavo a good kuo wled g© 
of poultry keeping, pig keeping and gardening. Salary 61/- per week (no emoluments). Application to l)o made not later 
aan 10 am. on Monday, 7th September, on forms obtainable from the Clerk to the Metropolitan AByhwrw Board, Victoria 
London, B.0,4, by forwarding stamped addressed foolscap envelope. ’ 

Please mention the Journal 'when corresponding with Advertueru, 
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F. HEWT 


CO. Ltd. 


Manufacturers of ■ 


HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC., 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 
THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 
COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 
HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 
HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 
ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Prices and full particulars on application. 



^MoHikey Winctt^ 


H ave you ®ver tvalched men srubbins a lrce» 
ctcttingy .d’HsnnSi hacking for bour» on end. 
A team of men on a rope* and over she 
comes* But think of the time and cost* and what 
of the roots left behind ? 

Australian ensrmeers have produced a machine 
called the Monkey Winch* which changes land 
clearing into a simple* speedy and economical 
undertaking. Strong steel cable is used and hand 
Power# but the power is so amplified that it will 
puli large growing oaks clean out without any 
digging or cutting at all* while the time is reckoned 
in minutes instead of hours. 

The Monkey Winch will also pull stumps of 
all sorts* It has been thoroughly proved under 
English conditions* It won the R.A.S.E. Stiver 
Medal in 1912* and is highly prized on many of 
the finest estates in the country. This machine 
will save you both time and iboney* and also make 
possible estate improvements now impracticable 
by reason of time and cost. 

fFritCf now, for illustrated catalogue. 

TREWHELIA BROS. P£y. ltd., 18 , Island Road, 

'' : 'HANDSWORTH*:-BIRMINGHAM. .' , 


GROUND CLEARING 

zvit^ the aid of 

EXPLOSIVES 

Write for descriptive booklet No 4, 
post free on application to 

NOBEL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


NOBEL HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.x 



SEXEY’S SCiOei, BLACiFtRip 

CHEDDAR, SOMERSET 

A co-educational School with ^par- 
ate boarding houses for boys and 
^irls, possessing its own farm, amid 
delightful surroundings. Pupils 
prepared for University and omer 
public examinations* 

SPECIAL courses: 

Boys : Agriculture and kindred- subjects. 
Girls: Domestic Science, Dairying, Poul¬ 
try-keeping, etc. 

Terms moderate Apply Headmaster 
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Telephone- CROYDON. 


8t SON 


Grain, Seed, and Agricultural Manure Merchants 

Attending Croydon, Redhill, Guildford, Steyning, Horsham, 
Chichester, Reading, Petersfield and other Markets. 



JOHN WALLACE & SONS (Ltd.), 
Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


BITUiVIARNISH 

The Steel and hon Pre&eroatii>e 
PRICES: 

h sail, tins - 3/> per tin 5 gall, drums > 23''- p«r drum 
1 gall, tins - 5/- 10 gall, drums - 40/- ,, 

40 gall casks - 3/3 per gall. 

No extra charge for Casks, Drums or other Packages 
(which are not returnable). CARRIAGE PAID to 
your nearest station (in Great Britain) on all orders 
value £2 and ovcr.sK 

JAS. ROSS,^& CO. 

FALKIRK 

Telegrams: (Established 1845) 

Ross—Falkirk Nos. 41S—416 


Telephone: 
Nos. 41S-4ie 


B.P.14. 


SANTONIN 


THE ONLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR 
ROUNDWORMS, THREADWORMS & WHIPWORMS 

Eecognised by the Medical and Veterinary Professions for nearly a century. 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY IN PRACTICE; 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS; 100% EFFECTIVE 

WOB.MB are a fertile source of disease amongst domestic animals. Ascarides are 
frequently responsible for lung trouble in pigs and other animals, and aie oeitainly endowed 
with a greater capacity for harm than has hitherto been supposed. 

Fre© your stock from intestinal parasites by SANTONIN and note the improvemeut in 
their general condition, imthriftiness not traceable to specific infection is generally caused 
by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and injuriotlS in practice. 
The speoiflo action of Santonin on worms is unique, there is no Santonin 
substitute known to science, 

'W’O R 3VC S 3E3 13 

Containing not less than 2% Santonin. 

FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

8, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. 

, Ex(^lu8ioB opGtal clSsiHbutora of Sanionfn and kusslan Womseod to the whole world* 


mefbUoft Me when corresponding with AdDeriisers. 
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The “SCOTT” SILO 

OP 

Reinforced Concrete 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND PRICE. 

It is the best and 
cheapest Ensilage 
store-house that has 
yet been olfered. 

The “SCOTT” 
Silo requires no 
maintenance: is 
proof against wind, 
storm, and vermin. 

We are now Agents 
for the 

“ PAPEC ” 

ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

and stock all Spares. 
This Cutter is a Httle 
■ponder; costs less 
- ; money to run than 
other cutters, goes 
■ ' through more work, 

’ ' ‘ and does not choke. 

JAMES SCOTT & SON 

(ABERDEEN) LIMITED, 

483-485, Union St-, Aberdeen. | 


AGRICULTURAL REQUISITES 
SUPPLY GO. 

68, MILTON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 



HORSE HAY RAKES 

28 teethj self dump, 
working width. 7" 10" 
between wheels 
extra strong make 

£13 : 13 : 0 

COMBINATION HAY-TEDDEr 7 side deliv¬ 
ery rake and swath-turner, 1 horse machine, 
working width 7 ' £23 complete. 

HORSE HOE ^ ^ 

CULTIVATOR 

Width & depth 

^;oTi7 _ 

B spare shares. ^ - 

CARRIAGE PAID England and Wales, 
Write for Free Catalogue containing full partic¬ 
ulars of Wire Netting for Poultry, Sheep and 
Pigs. Barb, Plain and Strand Wire, Troughs, 
Paint, Stack Sheets, etc, 

ALL IN STOCK. NO WAITING. 


JOHN THORNTON & CO. 

Have arranged the following Sales of Pars-bred Cattle. 

SEPTEMBER. 

8til.—The Co-operative Wholesale Society’s 
Entire Herd of BRITISH FRIESIAHS at 
CherhiD, Caine, Wilts. 

10th.—Messrs. W. & R. Wallace’s BRITISH 
FRIESIANS at Knebworth, Plerts. 

11th.—Messrs. 0. & E. Stephenson’s Entire 
Herd of DAIRY SHORTHORNS at Barn 
Bank, Stafford. 

11th.—Mrs. Foot’s RED POLLS at White Hill, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. 

15th.—^Autumn Show and Sale of SHORT¬ 
HORNS at Bristol. 

15th.—Mr. A. Higgs’ and Mr. J. S. Cowling’s 
Entire Herds of BRITISH FRIESIANS at 
Haxted Mead Farm, Edenbridge, Rent. 

16th. -Sale of SHORTHORNS at Reading (in¬ 
cluding Sir A. Read’s Entire Herd of DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS). 

17th.—The Stover Estates, Ltd.’s Entire Herd 
of DAIRY SHORTHORNS at Horton, 
Chipping Sodbury, Glos. 

18th.—Mr. A. Carlyle Smith’s RED POLLS at 
Sutton Hall, M^oodbridge, Suffolk.' 

ISth.—Mr. F. Archer’s Entire Herd of BRITISH 
FRIESIANS at Seed Farm, Stapleford, Notts, 

22nd.—Mr. R. Cornelius’ Entire Herd of 
SCOTCH SHORTHORNS at Lutwyche Hall, 
Much ^Yenlock, Shropshire. 

23rd.—Messrs. C. Spencer & Sons’ DAIRY 

SHORTHORNS at Bushley, Tewkesbuiy,Glos. 

24tli.—Mr. R. Hollington’s DAIRY SHORT¬ 
HORNS at New Cottage Farm, Potters Bar, 
Herts. 

25th.—Mr. E. AVhinnerah’s SHORTHORNS at 
A'Farton, Carnforth, Lancs. 

29th.—Mrs. Stanton’s Entire Herd of DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS at Snelston, Ashbourne, : 
Derby. 

30th.—The RED POLL Cattle Society’s Autumn 
Show and Sale at Reading. 

30th.—Mr. S. FitzRoy’s Entire Herd of DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS at Hawstead Lodge, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

OCTOBER. 

1st.—^Mr, H. S. Thomas’s Entire Herd of DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS at Brockhill, Bracknell, 

1st.—Mr.’ A. G. Mobbs’s BRITISH FRIESIANS 
at Oiilton, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

2nd.—Sale af 150 SHORTHORNS at Ringham, 
Oxon. 

6th.—Mr. L. B. Howse’s BRITISH FRIESIANS 
at Stanford Park, Faringdon, Berks. ! 

6th.~ Major A. B. Wallis’s ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS CATTLE at Keythorpe, Leicester. 

6th.—Viscount Dillon’s Entire Herd of SHORT¬ 
HORNS at Ditchley, Enstone, Oxon. 

7th-—Sale of British FRIESIANS at Reading. 

7th.—The English ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE Association’s Show and Sale at 
Peterborough. 

8th.—Mr. A. Luckin’s DAIRY SHORTHORNS 
at Orfold. Whsboroiigh Green, Sussex. 

Catalogues may jbe Lad of the Aactioaeers, 27, Caveadisls | 

Square, London, W.l, who will execute commissions. 

Telephones: MAYFAIR 1020 & GROSVENOR 2846. 

Telegrams: ** SHORTHORN, LONDON/^ 
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0«r Specsalaljea 
IRON FENCING, GATES. ^ 
RAILING, HURDLES, TREE 
CtiARDS, WIRE NETTING, 
FEEDING APPLIANCES. 
CORRUGATED SHEETS, 
HAY AND GRAIN SHEDS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and otLer 
Agracultural BaiWangs and 
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I - LOlNDOiN 

8 .VlCTORIASTWLSrMIIMSTER SWl 



Praiiesrs 


We are always Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK 


A Plentiful Supply of Churns. 
Regular Payments. 


UIITED DAIRIES (lliolesale) LTD, 

S4s Palace Coupt^ Bays water, 
LOMDOM, W,a 

Teiephone—4921 Park, 

Telt^ranis -Dairydoin,” Nottinf, London 



STARVED CROPS 

MEAN 

STARVED PROFITS. 


ausi^EE ■3C'ra:3E: x..ak.3^a■I^. 

Feed your land with Lime licit, me six good 
reasons for applying Lime to youi soil — 

(i) tf the soil IS icid C^j) If sulph Ut inimotnici sujxi 
phosphate are used (3) If the sod is d ly lud icquircs to 
be made more open and finl U (4) II the tilth need 
improving I5) If there is ‘ I ini,ei ind loe Diseise in 
turnips, or Clover Siel ne s is met with (6) If peat 
tends to form or the decomposition of t rc, inie m ittes in the 
soil IS incomplete 

Lime can be applied in various wiys, vi/ - 
Burnt Lime : i 2 tons per acie. 

G-round Carbonate of Lime . 2 - s tons per 

acre. 

Lime may be obtained ns cpiick lime, cUhet lump, 
gioiind 01 slaked, 01 m the form ot giouiul chalk, 
11 , Caibonale of Lime 

You cannot use too much Caibonale* of Lime. It 
ii> easily assimilated in the sod and e xsy to handle. 
Make the test witliout delay. 

Ordeis executed piomptly 

DEUVEHIES MADE BY TEACTOB OB MOTOR DIRECT TO FARMS 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF LIME WORKS. LOW PBIGES GIVEN FOR 
HAULAGE. 

& C 30 . i :. iTI 3 . 

LIME BEEMEES 

LiMit Wol KS IIF\ n Od-kk tt 

Coulsdon (L B S 0 Ey ) Victoria Wharf, Oroydon 

P/iOM PwkylO Phoyie (iij/dmiioi 

P€lejfHmi.s < Mmit Proydon 
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/ Londoii refuse \ 
/Manure - a Good\ 

/ Substitute for Stable \ 
/ Manure - Loaded Free \ 
"into Railway Trucks, Metro¬ 
politan Railway Sidings, West 
Hanipstead, London. Sample 
Trucks can be 


Hardcore 

CIlTllciStF '' 

Old London Paving 
Old Tiles 
Granite Scjtts 
Railway Sleepers 


Prices on 
application 


From GEORGE E. CLOKE, 

' Contractors.'. . 

'^.-.'■Neasden '.. 





A Special Feed For 
A1 Special Purpose 

ISuitable, Materials, properiy balanced,'^are^ 
coming mto general use a^ong progressive 
farmers in all parts of tht country 

SILCOCrS CAKES & MEALS 

\m ao ns to nuke poifocily balaiuert rations easily 

itianinblo llioy consist of biicb luatonais as are most siiilaWo 
lor eacli spetial pm pose Fintlun, Mitb proper equipment li 
possible b) gne full meight to then mattus of detail which lielp 
10 make the < 3 ^cellent ration pmtect Attention to such detaija 
in mamifacture emihhs th(^ iisei ol Rileockk Cakes and Meals to 
get losults not otheiwise ohtaiimble 



Cakes O'Meals 

** Try 6ilcock*s^ has often been the bmt leading to 
or piofit where ptevionsly results had not been encoumging* 

The offer of the makers to give advree on all matters of 
stock feeding is being more and more appreciated by those wdio 
take advantage of it* 

Full paiticulars of any of tbeir spccmi Compound Cakes, 
Nuts or Meals, may be had on i^pphcation to 







k. Silcock M Sons, Ltd,, Limrpml 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The fourth niiinber^' of the Economic Series of reports, which 
are now in "course of issue by the Ministiy, is of particular, 
tliougii indirect, interest to this country. 

Nearly all the food exporting countries 
in the w^orld, and many of the food 


Gc-operative 
Markeliag in the 
United Stales. 


importing countries, have well-developed 


co-operative marketing organisations. Of the remainder it is 
probable that Great Britain is one of the most backward. It 
is unlikely, however, that this country can lag behind for long, 
and therefore in the development of a marketing organisation 
the whole experience of the wnrid should be drawn upon. 

The co-operative marketing organisations of the U.S.A. have 
incorporated manj^ of the most modern and some of the most 
successful ideas and methods, and, accordingly, a study of tliese 
methods must be of the greatest value to those countries in. 
which such an organisation still remains tO' be built up. There¬ 
fore, as Mr. Forrester points out in his foreword, All investi¬ 
gations of the business situation of individual associations over 
a series of years and the large mass of small scale co-operation 
have been necessarily omitted. . . . The material has been 
collected, arranged and analysed wholly with a view to casting 
into relief the constructive ideas which are being worked out in 
the organisation of the large scale co-operative. . . , 

Co-operative marketing in the U.S.A. has, of course, his¬ 
torical and economic foundations, and these, while they could 
not wholly be ignored, have been dealt with as "briefly a>s 
possible. The major part of this survey is concerned with 
descriptions of certain large scale co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciations, and these descriptions are designed to point out and 
emphasise how a certain group of ideas has in each case been 
adapted to suit peculiar needs of the association in question. 
In the concluding chapters the threads are drawn together by 
means of analytical discussions of certain aspects, such as the 

Eeport on Large Scale Co-operative Marketing in the United States of 
America, by R. B. Forrester (H.M. Stationery Office, Is. Gd., post free Is. 

(G327S) P,6./R.4. 8,000. 10/25 M. & S. A 
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commercial, the financial and the legal. Finally, the lleport 
concludes with the following brief but significant paragiaph 
with which it might also ha\e opened:—‘"Largo scale co¬ 
operative marketing is a new invention in producers’ organisa¬ 
tion ill agriculture. It briiigs the notions and outlook ot big 
business into the m<arketing of farm products, ft is for ilic 
British farmer to consider whether, and in what way, its sahciit 
features can be applied to British conditions.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Slow tliongh this country has been to adopt the co-operalive 
methods o£ marketing produce which have made such rapid 

headway in many younger, and in some 
equally old, countries, England and Wales 
were among the first in the field in the 
co-operative purchase of agricultural 
I'equisites, and can sliow progress during 
the last thirty years that will bear comparison with most rival 
organisations. 

The development in this country has been, however, on 
peculiarly national lines, as will be realised by those who read 
the newly issued “ Report on Co-operative Purcha«e of Agri¬ 
cultural Requisites in England and Wales.”* While still 
faithful to the traditions of the Rochdale consumers’ move¬ 
ment, the agricultural purchase movement has not been so 
receptive of now ideas, and particularly of “ big business ” 
ideas, as has the consumers’ movement from which it received 
its initial impetus. That the movement is in a sound and 
healthy condition, nevertheless, the Report contains ample 
evidence. 

d’hc Itoport is a companion volume to that on ” (Jo-o|)erativi! 
Marketing of Agricultural Produce ” of which mention was 
made in the May issue of this Journal, p. 07, and it is built 
round a very similar framework. After an historical account 
of the movement, from its origin in the seventies of las! 
century up to 1923, and a brief explanation of the method of 
classification employed, the Report describes representative 
societies, a.s examples of varying types of organisation, and 
follows up the descriptions, in the case of each type-group, 
by a critical analysis of various factors, such as finance or 
management, to which in the past the success or failure of 
societies may be attributed and on which their future pros¬ 
perity is equally dependant. 

* “ Oo-operativo Purchase of Agricultural Requisites iii Enclaud and 
Wales,” ir.M. Stationery Office, Is. 6d. 


Co-operative 
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The movement, however, presents certain problems which 
have never yet been squarely'' faced. One of these is “ federa¬ 
tion,” a word which must, in the minds of many, be associated 
with the. ill-fated Agricultural Wholesale Society. Another is 
the inter-relationship of the consumers’ and the producers’ 
co-operative movements. To each of these a- sei^arate chapter 
is devoted. In the final chapter certain causes of weakness in 
the movement are referred to in more general terms, and there 
is raised at least one idea new to this country, though not to 
others, namely, the desirability of the existence in some form 
or other of contractual relations between a member and his 
society. 

It is not to be expected that this Report will in its entirety- 
meet with the approval of all those interested in agricultural 
co-operation, but it is certain that it will arouse their interest. 


Beport of Agriciil- 
tural Gouncil 
on Agricultural 
Policy. 


Ti!e Report of the Council of Agriculture for England on 
.Agricultural Policy, which was agreed at their meeting of 

6th August last, reported in the September 
issue of this Jotirnal, p. 525, has now been 
published by H.M. Stationery Office, jprice 
4d., net. 

Many farmers and others interested may 
■desire to acquaint themselves with the details of the Oouncirs 
suggestion of a subsidy for production and employment, as well 
as their views upon the other items which they dealt with as 
tlie main points of a permanent policy for agrieultui-e. 

Witli regard to the subsidy proposal, the Council state that 
they understand that the Government is deeply impressed with 
the 'vita,! importance of the industry of agriculture in the national 
economy, and is of opinion l,hat a fresh attcm^Jt should bo made 
to arrive at an agreement as tO’ the rneasiires which are necessary 
to secure the objects which all parties in the country unite in 
desiring. The Report proceeds to state what those objects are, 
and reaches the conclusion that more food cannot he produced 
Sind the agricultural population maintained or increased unless 
there is an improvement, and if possible an extension, of the 
arsihlo Ifind of the country, which cannot be ohtsiined under 
present circumstances unless arable cultivation is artificisrlly 
assisted. 

The Report suggests that such assistance, if the nation decides 
to give it for the object which it has in view, should take the 
form of a subsidy per aero upon the land which a farmer works 
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year by year in bare fallow or in fallow crops up to a iiiaximmu 
of one-fourth of his total arable area. The Council consider 
(htit this kind of stibsidy otfi'rs a more certain return to (bo 
nation for its assistance than any otlier form of subsidy; tluit 
it is fairly J^oueral in its a])pb’cation to all kinds of arable 
farming; that it will koe]> tin.' land in good iK'ui’t and (‘onditiou 
with a full complement of men, horses and machinery, ready 
to supply at any moment of emergency tho full production of 
human iood of which tho land is capable; that it does not give 
an advantage to the farmer on the better land over the farnuT 
on tho poorer; that tho liability of the Htate under it would be 
a definite and, within certain margins, a limited one, and that 
it would bo comparatively easy of administration. Tlu' (dii('f 
reason for tho adoption of this form of sulisidy is states! by the 
Council, however, to be that it would biing into special 
prominence year by year that important fundaniontal condition 
of high farming, which, under any other s,vstern of guuraiit<>i' 
or subsidy, would bo apt to bo obscured, naiiady, the thorough 
cleaning and manuring of the land. 

They suggest that tho definition “ hare fallow or in fallow 
crops ” should embraco bare fallow and roots, or other crops 
grown for the purpose of cleaning and manuring the land so as 
to prepare it for a succeeding white straw crop. Claims for pay¬ 
ment of the subsidy should, it is suggosted, be sent in with 
the annual agricultural returns and duly paid after the County 
Agricultural Committee has certified tho acreage of bare fallow 
or fallow crops on each holding, and that such crops aro Bxntablo 
for the purpose of cleaning and manuring the land; in any cases 
where tho fallow land was not being adequately cultivated, the 
Comniittoe would bo empowered to withhold Iboir certifi(‘at('. 
The Council estimate that a sxibsidy of jC 2 i)er acre on fallow and 
fallow crop land np to one-quarter of the arable land of the 
country would not exceed 5 million pounds for England and 
Wales under present conditions. 

In making their other suggestions to the Minister for a 
permanent policy for agriculture, the Council deal in Part TI of 
their Eeport with (1) the better application of agricultural educa¬ 
tion and research to agriculture, in which they suggest that the 
Government should alter the curriculum in country schools to 
include a definite rural bias in the typo of education given at 
them, and that a preference should be given in engaging teachers 
for country schools to those who have a knowledge of rural life: 
(2) the encouragement of small holdings, tho institution of 
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cottage holdings and the improvement of rural housing, in which 
section they suggest that farm labourers should be supplied 
with a real ladder of progress to become farmers, and that to 
assist this object there should be an increased number of cottages 
with gardens, cottage holdings, small holdings and small farms, 
and, further, that special attention should be paid to recon¬ 
structing and improving old cottages which are below the modern 
standard of health and accommodation; (3) increased facilities 
for agricultural credit; (4) better marketing and transport of 
agricultural produce; (5) the steadying of agricultural prices; 

(6) the removal of more of the heavy taxation burdens on land; 

(7) the improvement of land drainage; and (8) the liming of land. 

^ 


The first essential in poultry-keeping is the provision of 
adequate accommodation for the stock. It is vain to expect 

The Planning of P^^table _ egg production or vigorous birds 
_„„ ° „ unless this matter receives due considera- 

Jl y JtiOUScSw • 11 m n 1 

tion. Fowlhouses vary in form and 
structure according to the purpose for which they are intended, 
and the climatic conditions of the locality in which they are to 
be built. The general principles underlying their construction, 
however, remain the same in any ordinary eii’cumstances, and 
apply equally to the small pen in a suburban garden and to the 
wider area at the command of the rural resident. Any design 
which provides proper lighting and ventilation, protection from 
draughts and damp, and sufficient space for the birds and for 
cleaning operations, may be regarded as satisfactory and efficient. 

At the present time, when poultry-keepers are paying increased 
attention to the housing of their stock, the publication of an 
authorita.tive manual on the subject is particularly opportune. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 47, “ The Planning of Poultry 
Houses,” just issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 10, White¬ 
hall Place, S.W.l, price Is., post free, in addition to text 
illustrations, contains designs for a 14 ft. laying house, with a 
two-thirds span roof, in sections, capable of indefinite extension; 
a lean-to laying house of the same capacity; a Lancashire cabin, 
specially suitable for high and exposed situations; a double¬ 
breeding pen; a Sussex Night Ark for the rearing of young birds; 
a hoiise suitable for “ backyarders ” with only a limited space 
at their disposal; also a ‘ ‘ Philo ’ ’ coop for the use of back¬ 
yarders who cannot provide an outside run. The plans are 
accompanied by descriptive letterpress, and specifications and 
quantities of materials required in each ease are included. 
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Eeport of Prc- 
ceediags ■under the 
Allotments Acts, 
for 1924, 


This RoporO which the Ministry is required to uiaiu* to 
Jhirliament under Section 59 of Iho Small Holdings and \llu(- 

mi'nts Act, L908, lias nua'idiy Jk'OU issued. 

Tho fvicport reviews the jxisitioii as 
j'e\c‘alod from tho statistical nduius 
icceixed by the IMhiLsti;^ I'lom Allotiuciit.s 
AuthojitioB ill Mngiaiid and Whiles, wliich 
show that the area oJ land hold by these aulhoiitics lor allot- 
menis has decreased by 493 acres during tho year, hi addition, 
a laige quantity of land is let as allotmentb by pn\ato owners 
without the intcivention of tho local authority, and on the 
assumption that there has been a coircsponding diininiilion 
during the year in the area of laud so used, the number of 
allotincuts in the country at the end of 1924 is estimiiti'd ut 
1,170,000 covering an urea ot 108,500 acres, as compared wilh 
1,190,000 on 170,000 acres at the end of 1923. The decline is 
attributed to the fact that land in the noighliomhood of towns 
which was utilised for allotments during the Whir, but wdiich 
by reason of its value for dcxclopincut purposes could nut 
reasonably be expected to be lotaincd pornvanontly for allot¬ 
ments, is being gradually withdrawn for other purposes, and 
in support of this conclusion, it is pointed out that the reduc¬ 
tion is confined almost entirely to urban areas. 

The difficulty of providing allotments in districts where 
development is active is also discussed, and it is poinletl out 
that in such districts, as existing allotment land is given up 
wdth a view to its use for building and indiisti-ial puriwses, it 
is practically inevitable that iho reipurements of the ailolmeiit 
holders must be met l)y the nc(]uisition of land on Iho outskirts 


of llie towu or district, and outside the building zone, (-ven 
though this may entail some ineonvunience to tJu' ploibohh'rs. 

Other paragraphs of the Report deal with thc' action ol the 
Alini&ti'y in 1924 in connection with tho adminislratiou of the 
Allotments Acts, and the cost to the Exchequer lo dale of tho 
allotments provided under thc Cultivation of Lands Orders, 
commonly known as D.O.K.A. Allotments. 

Appendices to the Eeport contain statistical information com¬ 
piled from the Returns furnished to the Ministry by thc various 
Allotments Authorities. 


* The Eeport is obtainable, price 9d, 
Adastral Ilouse, Kiiigsway, 'VV'.C.2, and 

any Bookseller. 


froni njL Stationery OllicOy 
provincial Brancbcp, or through 
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Examinatioa' of 
Wheat Samples 
for presence 
of Bunt. 


Investigations recently carried out at tlie Official Seed 
Testing Station for England and Wales have revealed that many 

of the samples of seed wheats received at 
the Station are infected with bunt, in one 
season over 40 per cent, showing traces of 
the disease. The National Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Botany understand that many seed 
merchants and farmers would like to be able to have samples of 
their seed wheats examined for bunt, and the Institute has there¬ 
fore arranged for this service to be undertaken in future by the 
Official Seed Testing Station. 

Samples sent for examination must be at least 4 oz. in weight, 
and each sample must he enclosed in a separate strong envelope 
and forwarded either seiiarately or in a well made up parcel 
addressed to :— 

The Chief Officer, 

Official Seed Testing Station, 

Huntingdon Road, 

Cambridge. 

The following particulars should be given on the outside of 
the packet or in a covering letter :— 

(1) Pull name and postal address (including county) u£ 
sender. 


(2) Date when sent. 

(3) Kind and variety of the seed. 

(4) Sender’s reference number or mark if several samples 
are sent. 

(5) Whether the sample is to be tested for hunt only, or 

both bunt and germination. 

Postages on letters or parcels must in all cases be prejiaid. 
Addressed envelopes for the purpose of sending seeds to the 
station may he obtained on application to the Cliief Officer, Official 
Seed Testing Station. The receipt of samples will not he 
acknowledged. 

The fee for examination for presence of bunt is 2s. per sample, 
whether sent by a farmer or seedsman. If a germination test 
is also I'equired the usual fee (see Form No. 728/0.S.) will he 
charged in addition. One sample will be enough for both tests. 
The appropriate fees must accompany the samples unless the 
sender has a deposit account with the Official Seed Testing 
Station. Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany and crossed 
“ Westminster Bank Ltd.” 






Samples will be dealt with in siriet relation as reeei\(HL and 
the report will simply state wholher bunt iins l)een round to be 
present or not» 

I f j t 


The week eoniiiieiuant' 'irul Noxtunhcu' next has Ihh3ii fixial 
by the ]\linistry as a TNbtiioual Ihil Wt'clc/’ wlum an ini(Misi\e 

w JL* t A. eo-ordinutod elfori for the dost rued ton 

Mational Eat . , 
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returning in nxiinbcrs IVoni the fields and open lands lo Lhi'ir 
winter (quarters in town piemises, and it is therefore a la\our- 
able opportunity lor dealing with them. 

All local authorities re.s])onsil)le lor the execution and 
enforcement of the Rats and i\Jice ite.struction Act, whieli 

requires all occupiers of lauds and premises to keep such lands 
and premises clear of rats and mice, are being urged, liy imanis (»f 
a circular letter from the Ministry, to put in hand, \\iihoii( delay, 
special measures for the purpose of bringing the mailer to tlu' 
notice of the public, and for assisting in the actual desi i-iiction 
of rats. 


Local authorities are, of course, free to take whatever slej)s 
they may think desirable, but among the suggestions put 
forward by the Ministry for consideration, are :— 

(a) That the local authority’s own refuse dutivps, sewage 
farms, and sewmrs, should re<-civc close attention; 

(&) That publicity through the Press, cinema, and by adver¬ 
tisements and posters should be obtained; 

(c) That in villages special committees might ho foiuH'd 

to consider a plan of action snii.ablc to local conditions; 

(d) That ra.t clubs bo formed in counection with which prizes 
might be offered for rats destroyed; 

(e) That local troop>s of the Boy Scouts’ Assoeialion should 

be asked to co-operate. 

The Ministry has prepared a cinematograph film, and also 
several sets of lantern slides illustrative of the habits of, and 
the damage carxsed by rats, and explaining mcthod.s of destruc¬ 
tion and repression. The Ministry has offered to loan these 
to any local authority who may bo able to use them. Each 
local authority has been supplied with a schedule suitable for 
general publication of simple methods of preparing i*at baits, 
traps, and other appliances. 

It is hoped, therefore, that large numbers of rats will he 
destroyed as the result of this year’s “ Bat Week ” campaign. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Peoobbdings for an offence against the Seeds Act, 1920, must 
normally be instituted within six months of the date of the 
The Seed*! alleged offence. It has, however, fre- 
(AmendmeBl) ^een found in practice that it 

' 1 CIOK ^ IS impossible to ascertain whether a 
consignment of seed potatoes has been 
correctly described as regards variety (one of the particulars 
which the Seeds Act requires the seller to state in writing 
at tlie time of sale or delivery) until the crop is grown, which 
may often be more than six months after the date of the 
delivery of the seed. An amending Act—the Seeds (Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1925—has therefore been passed which permits 
proceedings for an offence under the Seeds Act, 1920, 
for making or causing to be made a false statement as 
to the class or variety of seed potatoes, being commenced at 
any time within 12 months of the date on which the alleged 
offence was committed. The amending Act does not affect in 
any way sales of other hinds of seeds covered by the Seeds Act, 
1920. 


The general level of the prices of agricultural produce during 
August was 56 per cent, above the level of the corresponding 

month in 1911-18 as compared with 51 per 
cent, above in July, the increase being 
chiefly due to barley which realised con¬ 
siderably higher prices, and to the fact that the reductions 
recorded for fat cattle and potatoes were relatively smaller than 


The Agricultural 
Index Number. 


in pre-war years. In August, 1924, the index number was 
69 per cent, above the basic years. 

In tlie following table are showm the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 :— 

PKKOIONTAaE InCRKASK COMPAKKD WITH THE AVERAGE OR THE CORRESPONDING 

Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925- 

January 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

Mareb 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

66 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

51 

AlIgUBt 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

September 

202 

116 

57 

66 

60 

— 

October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 


November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

— 
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Wheat and oats were 2d. and 3d. per cwt. icspectivcly 
cheaper than in July, although the index figure lor wheat was 
unchanged at 47 per cent, above 1911-18, and that for oats 
advanced fiom 84 to 43 per cent, above the index of the base 
years, as the fall in pi'ice was relatively much smaller than in 
pre-war years. Barley averaged 12s. 3d. per cwt. and was 
2s. 2d. per cwt. dearer than in the previous month, the index 
number advancing 28 points. As compared with August, 1921, 
wheat and barley were each Is. per cwt. cheaper, but oats w^ere 
4d. per cwt. dearer. 

Bat cattle declined slightly in value, bat as the reduction 
was proportionately less than in 1911-13, the index number 
advanced 6 points. Bat sheep were slightly cheaper on the 
month at Is. O^^d. per lb., the peicentago increase falling fiom 
79 to 76 above the base years, but both bacon and poik pig.s 
boeaine dearer, the index figures recording increases of 1 and 4 
points respectively. Bat cattle sold at alx)ut the same price os 
a year ago, but fat sheep were much cheaper, while pigs wore 
approximately 15 per cent, dearer. 

Dairy cows realised rather more money and, as ihc rise was 
proportionately the same as in the base years, the index 
number was unchanged. Store cattle, however, continued to 
decline in value, the index number falling 3 points on the 
month. Store sheep were also cheaper, birt averaged 91 per 
cent, above pre-war cost, and were relatively the dearest of any 
class of store stock. Store pigs advauced in value in sympathy 
with the higher prices ruling in the fat j)ig market, the index 
figure rising from 53 to 57 per cent, above the level of 1911-13. 

Milk shows an advance of 5 points owing to the higher piiet's 
paid for contract milk delivered to the Manchester aiea. (’ou- 
tract prices for milk delivered to fjondon and Birmingham 
were again unchanged. Both butter and cheese sold at higlu'r 
prices, but the index number for the foi-mer was unaltered, 
while cheese advanced from 70 to 78 per cent, above the cost 
in the base years. Eggs were scarce and again dearer, an 
increase of 3d. per dozen being recorded, the index mxmbor 
advancing to 67 per cent above the corresponding month of 
1911-13. All classes of dairy produce were dearer than in 
August, 1924, especially cheese, which was about 8 per cent, 
dearer. 

The wholesale markets have been well supplied with 
potatoes, and prices have gradually declined throughout 
August, the average for the month being dG6 14s. 6d. as com- 
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pared with £7 19s. per ton in July, but as the decrease was 
not in proportion to the fall in the base years, the index figure 
lias advanced 24 points to 67 per cent, above pre-war cost. 
Owing to clover hay being fractionally dearer the index figure 
for hay records a slight increase, but on the whole hay sold at 
practically the same price as in 1911-13. 

Apples were about half as dear again as in the base years, 
while plums were extremely dear, selling at about 130 per 
cent, above pre-war cost. Both cabbage and cauliflowers 
declined in value, the former being about 65 and the latter 
approximately 40 per cent, above the 1911-13 prices. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in August, 1923 and 1924, are shown below' :— 

Pekgkntagk Jncuhasr as oompaked with the Average Prices ruling in 
THE COREESPONDINQ MONTHS OF 1911-13. 


Coimi'iodity, 

1923. 

Aiig. 

1924. 

Ang. 

May. 

June. 

1925. 

July.”" 

Aug 

Wheat 

29 

59 

59 

62 

47 

47 

I3arlcy 

9 

75 

36 

38 

34 

62 

Gate , *. 

30 

38 

36 

38 

34 

43 

Fat cattle 

4G 

50 

49 

50 

48 

54 

Fat sheep 

70 

100 

100 

93 

79 

76 

Bacon pigs 

44 

33 

60 

54 

51 

52 

Pork „ 

57 

35 

60 

53 

62 

56 

Dairy cows 

51 

57 

48 

47 

50 

50 

Store cattle 

28 

48 

40 

43 

42 

39 

Store sheep 

101 

129 

99 

115 

115 

91 

Store pigs 

102 

29 

55 

55 

53 

57 

Eggs... 

<)8 

1)3 

48 

52 

61 

67 

Poultry 

Gl 

60 

55 

61 

75 

58 

Milk.. 

G7 

58 

55 

55 

57 

62 

Bntter 

48 

67 

54 

57 

73 

73 

OlieeBe 

i\7 

66 

70 

' 78 

70 

78 

Point oes 

80 

72 

124 

76 

43 

07 

II ay 

34 

3) 

3 

3 

0 

3 
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STATE ASSISTANCE FOR WINTER 
LAND DRAINAGE WORKS. 

BBPORT UPON LAND DRArNAOE SOIIRMBS FOR 

THE RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1924-25. 

For the fourth -winioj' in succession the Minifatr} has been 
enabled by Parliament to provide State grants in aid of land 
drainage works, and, in a smaller measure in aid oi water 
supply works, in agricultural areas. 

As in the preceding three winters, grants were made to 
Drainage Authorities, and (thi’ough County Councils) to groups 
of landowners co-operating for this purpose. 

In order that no time should bo lost in the prepaiatron of 
schemes for an early commencement in the airtumn, n pre¬ 
liminary notice was circulated to all concerned on J6th May, 
1924. This was followed on 28th Juno, 1924, by a circular 
letter setting out tho terras and conditions of grants towarxls 
approved works to be completed between 1st October, 1924, 
and 31st May, 1925. 

The conditions laid down were generally the same as for 
the previous seasons, but in order to encourage larger schemes 
of arterial drainage, the restriction on the proportion of 
materials expenditure was relaxed to facilitate the reasonable 
use of mechanical dredging plant and the provision of the 
necessary materials for river training works, etc., such as piling 
and groyning. 

Up to 4th October, 1924, 100 schemes had been finally or 
provisionally approved at a total cost of .-£123,633. Owing, 
however, to the lateness of the haivost and consequent absorp¬ 
tion of labour thereon, only 10 schemes were in operatioji by 
that date. About the same period wet weather again began |o 
exercise a retarding influence on the development of schemos, 
and in a greater degree than in tho preceding seasons. 
Whereas the average rainfall in England and Wales over th<‘ 
period September, 1923, to May, 1924, was 81.15 inches, I he 
figure for the corresponding period for 1924-25 reached 
84.02 inches. 

Since the inauguration of these schemes in 1921 the weather 
has become increasingly wet, year by year, as is shown l?y the 
following table :— 


Averahe Runem-u 
September, 1921—May,1922 
„ 1922— ,, 192.S 

„ 1923— 1924 

„ 1924— „ 1925 

Average for 3,5 yoai b, 
September to May, 1881—1915 - 


24.81 inch OH. 
27.19 „ 

31,15 „ 

34.02 


26.67 inches. 
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It will be readily understood, therefore, that the schemes 
cO'ixld not develop eaiiy in the absence of the labour on har¬ 
vesting operations, and that the subsequent abnormally wet 
weather greatly affected the whole programme. 

Although 76 schemes had to be abandoned and a number 
were left incompleted, valuable results were again achieved,, 
the 462 schemes which were put into operation having provided 
643,553 man days employment and benefited 668,529 acres of 
land. 

Approximately ^6245,000* was spent in execution of the 
various undertakings of Sea Defence, Drainage and Water 
Sx.xpply, towards which the State is contributing approximately 
.£155,000. 

Labour. —The altered conditions of agricultural employment 
havti depleted the rxxral districts of casual labour, and in the 
absence of the local supply, labour for the schemes was, in a. 
larger measure than before, recruited from small towns 
adjacent to agricxiltxxral areas. 

Wages and Allowances. —The local rate of wages for un¬ 
skilled agricultural workers as fixed by Agricultural Wages 
Committees under the Act of 1924, was paid in the majority of 
cases. 

Transport was provided to bring distant workers to the- 
schemes, or alternatively train, bus, cycling or walking allow¬ 
ances were paid to all men residing over two miles from 
their job. 

Statistical Summary and Sketch Map. —The summary and 
sketch map on p. 591 give an analysis of the eases dealt with, 
their distribxxtion throughout England and Wales, and shows 
the seven divisional areas into which the country was divided 
for the pxxrposes of supervision by th© Ministry. 

Voluntary Schemes organised by County Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees numbered 810, of which 234 were schemes of Land 
Drainage and Sea Defence executed at a total cost of £78,842, 
and 76 were Water Supply Schemes towards which grants 
totalling £11,462 were made. 

These schemes, which were the more numerous of the two 
classes, were on the whole on a smaller scale than those pro¬ 
moted by Drainage Authorities. 

^ This iigtire, wbicli m only approximatej represents the anticipated 
total cost after all aceoniiitB have been examined. 
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It must not be implied, howevei, that they were for this 
reason of less iraportauco. These woiks have often been exe¬ 
cuted in disjointed lengths along a. water-course, and the 
outfall has not always been tackled first because oi 
the difficulties in securing co-operation for the cleanuice of 
the whole stream in the first instance. JMeverlhele.ss, it has 
been possible to link up the small schemes of the several yeais 
in a manner undreamed of in 1921. The example set by the 
efficient cleansing’ of one section has inspired extensions. 
Much remains to be done to enlarge and improve upon ihi‘' 
work, particularly on main streams and rivers, to ensure that 
the aiterial drainage of the countiy is placed in a souiid 
position. 

County Authorities do not possess the requisite powers to 
enforce cleansing of watercourses, and it has been possible for 
landowners with sufficiently large holdings to obstruct and 
prevent the execution of desii’able and necessary works. 

There is the important point ihat the winler is nol I he besi 
season for drainage operations, and some landowners would 
not co-operate in winter schemes for this reason. 

In the face of adverse conditions much consistently good 
work has been accomplished, particularly in the counties of 
Wilts., Gloucester, Warwick and Last Suffolk. 

Drainage and Sea Defence Authorities were responsible for 
the execution of 152 schemes at a total cost of £154,414, of 
which amount £97,418 was spent on schemes of Land 
Drainage, and £56,996 on Sea Defence. 

A number of large schemes for the improvement of in.iiii 
rivers and outfall channels were promoted in order to lain* 
advantage of the additional facilities offered for Hint ])nipose, 
but owing to the exceptionally wet season stweinl of llu'st' 
schemes had perforce to bo modified. Most of these schmucs 
were located in the Lastern Counties, Sussex, and Somerset, 
where drainage is a vital necessity, but the whoU' country 
absorbed a fair share of the grants provided. 

The severe gales of October, 1924, to January, 3 925, caused 
considerable damage to the Sea Defences of Drainage Districts 
throughout the country, particularly on the South Coast, and 
much of the repair work was assisted by the Ministry’s grants, 
as at Pett Ijevel and on the Shoreham and Lancing frontage. 

In several places river embankments gave way and inun¬ 
dated many acres of land, a particularly severe case bi'iug tlint 
of the River Aire, Yorkshire. 
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DIVISIONAL AREAS. } A 

No. 1 Hunts, Cambs, Beds, Norfolk and f 

Sulfolk ^ 

2 Wales and Shropshire, Worcester, 0 \ 

Stafford, Warwick, Hereford and u 3 

Monmouth ^ \ 

„ 3 Northumberland, Durham, Cum- a / 

berland, Westmorland, Yorks, S ^ 

Lancs and Cheshire / 2 > j 

55 4 Derby, Notts, Lines, Leicester, ^ 

Rutland and Northants 

,, 5 Essex, Kent, MidtUesex, East and (Z ■ 

West Sussex rr^ ^ 

,, C) Wilts and Somerset 

5 , 7 Oxford, Berks, Gloncester, Bucks, y ^ 

Herts, Middlesex, »Surrey, Hants, 

Dorset, De\^oii and Cornwall 

5 

$ 

Area 

No. 

N imil »ers of Scl ienics| 

Jarried out by 

totals 

Number of 
IMan-days 
Worked 

Approximate Expenditurc 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

Acreage 

benefited 

or 

protected 

from 

inundation 

Drain 

ago 

Sea 

Do> 

fence 

Water 

Sup¬ 

ply 

Drain¬ 

age 

Boards 

Coun¬ 

ty 

Coun¬ 

cils 

Drainage 

Sea 

Dofcuco 

Grants in 
aid ol; 
AVater 
Supply 

TOTALS 

1 

5‘2 

2 


33 

1 

10 

1 

' 5. 

1 

120,918 

£ 

43,971 

& 

520 

£ 


£ i 

• 44,49i 180,538 

2 

81 

2 

1 

20 

2 

61 

1 

1 84 

(>7,519 

21,640 

3,150 

437 


'■ 25,227, 48,9(i5 

8 

44: 

5 

1 

U 

5 

33 

1 

i 60 

120,328 

22,863 

26,878 

1,402 


51,143 

90,21)1: 

‘1 

37 


1 

26 

11 

1 


60,656 

23,884 

— 

53 


. 23,937,4 ('.5,440 

r> 

It) 

22 

1 

16 

18 

3 

4- 

1, 

j. 

106,213 

19,259 

26,302 

50 


i 

45,611; 87,584 

6 

70 

c> 

no 

12 

3 

58 

56 

1 129 

128,165 

31,7G9 

2,210 

7,377 

1 

i 

41,330 81,973 

1 

n 

40 

-- 

i(» 

5 

44 

16 

1 ()5 

39,7(!4 

10,810 

— 

2,143 


• 12,953 

13,735 

Totals 

352 

34 

76 

152 

310 

46)2 

643,553 

174,106 

59,060 

U,4()2 

1 , 

244,718 ; 6(i8,529 
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After. 

KiCJ. r».—Bourne North Bkui Drainage District— 
deepening and widening main tlrain. 





















Pig. 6.—E. Deben, East Sulfolk. before work. 


Pig. 7.—E. Deben, East Suffolk, work completed. 
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L^id. 9.—Woodlnirlge l^>rook, Wiltshire. Olearaiif^e completed, 
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Fid.^lu.—-M. Wylye, Wiltsliire. Work cuniplotiMl. 
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Results. —The photographs accompanying this report will 
serve to indicate the nature of the work accomplished. Where 
so many useful schemes have been in operation it is difficult 
to particularise, but the works illustrated may be taken as 
typical. One important scheme, for the restoration of the 
Liver Bother outfall at Rye Harbour was fully described in the 
June issue of this Journal. 

The Meathop Marsh Scheme, a description of which was 
given in last year’s report* has now been successfully com¬ 
pleted. This scheme alone has provided 42,250 man days 
employment during the season under review. 

The River Lugg Drainage Board accomplished a very suc¬ 
cessful river improvement by the removal of the derelict Lugg 
Mill Sluices. This progressive body acquired the milt rights, 
demolished that part of the mill which spanned the river and 
restored the channel to full efficiency. Figs. 1-4 give some 
indication of the nature of the improvement effected, and the 
benefit of such removal in flood time can be appreciated. This 
example might well be followed throughout the country, for 
many acres of land are permanently waterlogged through such 
neglected and obsolete dams. 

A valuable piece of work was completed by the Welland 
Drainage Board. This scheme, which was commenced during 
the first unemployment grant season in 1921, consisted of 
training and redirecting the tidal scour at the Junction of the 
Rivers Glen and Welland (see Diagram p. 692). 

Many thousands of brushwood faggots or “ kids ” were used 
in this opei'ation, the greater number of which had to be 
suitably sunk in deep water. Great difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining the necessary number of faggots, and the whole 
countryside was denuded of them. 

The structure was consolidated by means of earthwork and 
turf obtained locally, and. has proved effective in considerably 
improving the drainage outfall of some 30,000 acres of fen 
land. The Engineer to the Board proposes to develop these 
works further at the bend in the River Welland to be seen at 
the bottom of the sketch plan. 

Summary. 

(a) Drainage .—352 schemes for the improvement of arterial 
channels and subsidiary drains, resulting in the restora¬ 
tion of 1,667 miles of watercourses and flood embank¬ 
ments and benefiting 597,066 acres of land. 

* See this Journal, Oct., 1924, p. 612. 

B 
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(b) Sea Defence .—84 schemes for sea defence, iiielnding the 
raising and strengthening of sea einbanlancnts, pro¬ 
vision of limber groynes, repairs to sluices, etc., over a, 
total length of 55 miles, and affording protection from 
tidal inundation to 71,463 acres. 

(c) Water Supply .—76 schemes of water supply were executed, 
chiefly in the Cotswold district of G-loucestersMre and 
in Wiltshire. This work included the digging and 
deepening of w^ells, provision of rams, pipe lines, reser¬ 
voirs, drinking troughs, construction and repair of 
“ dew ponds,” etc. The Ministry’s grant covered the 
cost of unskilled labour only in these cases, but the 
actual expenditure was at least three times the amount 
of the grant and afforded additional employment of 
labour both directly and indirectly. 

Work under the Unemployment Grants Committee. —It is 
W’orthy of record that in addition to the winter unemployment 
work already described, provision has been made by the State 
through the Unemployment Grants Committee for grants in 
aid of works which, inter alia, can be certified as works of 
public utility by the appropriate Government Department. 

These grants, which are available to all Local Authorities 
for all classes of work, are made on different terms and condi¬ 
tions from those of the Ministry, and their operation is not 
confined to the -winter months, though this is imderstood to be 
encouraged as far as possible. 

During the past 12 months the Ministry has been able to 
report favourably to the Unemployment Giants Committee on 
some thirty schemes estimated to cost approximately £70,000. 
These schemes included the provision of modern drainage 
pumping plants for the fens, sluices, dredgers, and schemes for 
the clearance of arterial drainage channels. 

These schemes were estimated to provide an additional 3,000 
direct man months employment, together with considerable 
indirect employment in the industrial centres where the orders 
for plant were placed. 
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SYSTEM IN MAKING HEDGES. 

G. H. Hollingwoeth, 

Agricyulhiral Organiser for Gloucester. 

Speaking in a general way the hedges on farms in this 
country are open to severe adverse criticism. In the first place, 
surrounding and dividing fields there are miles of living fences 
that are never subjected to any treatment at all. The original 
thorn and other hedge plants have been mostly smothered out 
of existence by brambles, which have encroached into the 
adjoining helds to such an extent that acres of good land are 
lost for cultivation and production. It is not easy to find any 
reasonable excuse for this deplorable waste of good land, and in 
any scheme for increased production in agriculture these 
neglected and overgTown hedges, which stand condemned, 
should be rationally dealt with. Wild overgrown hedges tell 
their own story of long years of neglect, and the adjoining 
ditches, which in many cases are filled up, no longer serve their 
original purpose of carrying off surplus water, with the result 
that the adjacent land has become wet and sour. In other 
words hedges and ditches are an essential item in the scheme of 
farming, and the neglect of either or both inevitably leads to 
waste and under-production. 

Another criticism is that in many cases where the hedges 
receive some kind of attention the work is badly done, either 
through lack of skill on the part of the operator or reluctance 
on the part of the farmer to allow the time that is necessary 
to make a good job. Lack of method and want of knowledge of 
principles explain reasons why many hedges are mutilated and 
spoilt. There is no system, the operator cuts without thinldng, 
and he is not sufficiently concerned with the future of the hedge; 
as a consequence he makes bad cuts and cuts in the wrong 
places, and when these mistakes are made they cannot be 
remedied. The ill treatment of hedges, lack of method and bad 
workmanship give the impression that in many cases living 
fences are treated as a necessary evil, and must have a certain 
amount of labour bestowed upon them—^but the latter is reduced 
to a minimum. This is obviously the wrong view, for good 
fences are essential in the economy of farming, and the plants 
of wdiich hedges are composed should be looked upon in the 
light of a crop and be treated as such. 

Methods in Hedging.— Turning to another side of the picture 
it is pleasing to observe that there are farms in perhaps every 

B 2 
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district where due and proper care is grven to the hedges, and 
farmers who take as much interest in their living fences as they 
do in the crops they grow. In each one of these commendable 
examples there is evidence of method, though the methods 
vary considerably in different parts of the country or even 
county. Some are doubtless better than others, but when any 
particular system of treating hedges is seen in a district, and 
the work is done w^ell in accordance with that system, it may 
generally be taken for granted that there are good local reasons 
tor the adoption of the method adopted. To condemn or even 
ciiticise other systems, and advocate the general adoption of 
anj' special one would lead to endless controversy, owing to the 
variation in local conditions, and the object of this article is 
to give an illustrated account of a method of laying and reno¬ 
vating hedges that is more or less common in several counties, 
and is meeting with favour in others where it has been intro¬ 
duced. The object is not to alter methods that are good and 
suited to local conditions, but rather to introduce method where 
none exists and to induce farmers and workers to take a pride 
in hedges and the display of good workmanship. 

The System and its Objects. —The life of a white thorn or 
other hedge plant is limited, and if left severely alone it either 
becomes a tree or it dies out. One object then of cutting and 
laying is to maintain the plant as a hedge plant, to make a 
fence that will keep back stock and that is entirely alive, pro¬ 
vided there is sufficient living material in it when it is taken 
in hand. Assuming that the hedge has been untreated for some 
years and has a. ditch alongside, the object is take the brush 
through to the side opposite to the ditch, where it will provide 
resistance against stock. This will also allow for free growth 
of the young, wood, to make a new hedge in the future, out¬ 
side the fence on the bank above the ditch, instead of the new 
powth having to fight a crooked way up through the hedge 
itself. Pig. 1 shows the straight 3’oung growth obtained three 
3"ears after the hedge was laid by the above method. 

The Procedure Described. —The initial operation is to clear 
the bottom of the hedge of brambles, weeds and rubbish, and 
cut out any old decayed and useless stumps, but not thinning 
the hedge too much at the outset, as any superfluous material 
can be removed as the lav'ing proceeds. It is important that 
in cutting the material in the hedge for the purpose of laying 
it this should be done as close to the ground as possible to en¬ 
courage 3'oung growth to start at the bottom of the hedge, and 






1.—Showiii" yniijig growtli fiom the bottom of the hedge, three years after layiag. 








FKx 2—The ^lln'>h^^d hedge instmctuib on the left PiipiK \\oik on thejifj-ht 










Fia. 3.—A bad hedge. The result of neglect and no method. 









FiCt 4 —One }C'ii nftei cut ting—dc'll! biiideib uiid used 
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the sloping cuts should be clean and long'. If the layers are not 
cut close to thei ground the inevitable result is thick clumps or 
stowels in the bedg'e that are undesirable. Every yard or two 
leaning' away from the ditch and from 8 to 12 inches out of the 
perpendicular are the stakes "vdiich strengthen the fence and 
give it rigidity, and wherever possible these stakes should be 
alive and growing. Whether live stakes are permissible in 
laying a hedge is a matter upon which opinions differ, and an 
argument against them is that they throw out a, bunch of 
growth on the top. It is urged in favour of the live stake, ho'w- 
ever, (l)'that it is firm and rigid, if the right gTOwth is selected; 
(2) that even if it does throw out some shoots at the top the 
first year, the young vigorous g'rowth from the base soon gets 
the upper Imnd; and, (8) that by using the material that is in 
the hedge for stakes considerable labour is saved in cutting 
matei'ial elsewbere and carting. 

Binding the Hedge. —This iirocedure play’^s an important part 
in the system under review. As the work of laying proceeds an 
outlook is kept for long, straight and not too thick growths, a 
few yards fipart and on the ditch side, or the opposite side to 
which the brush is carried through. When the laying is finished 
these binders or heathers are cut partly through at the bottom, 
l'>ent the reverse way to the layers and interlaced between the 
stakes along the top of the hedge, thus making complete an 
entirely living fence. The work completed is shown in Pig. 2 , 
with the differencje that the left half shows the binders as they 
are laid by a skilled man and on the right by a pupil who was 
learning the art. It shovdd be observed that the hedge when 
■finisbed loans slightly out of the perpendicular away from the 
ditch, and the ol)ject of this is that the water drips off the hedge 
on to the ground instead of running down into the cuts and 
causing decuy. The making of the ditch if required completes 
the process and when the hedge is laid first it is a comparatively 
easy matter to pare down the banks and place the material 
taken from the ditch along the hedgerow in such a way that 
it is not likely to smother np young growth. 

No post and barbed wire fence is required to protect hedges 
when laid in the manner described, and if on the inside which 
is exposed in order to encourage the development of straight 
young growth, there is risk of grazing stock injuring the shoots 
coming up from the bottom of the hedge, this can be obviated 
by laying down the superfluous thorns that were cut out of the 
hedge but are not required for laying. 
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Por purposes of compai'ison a piece of hedge illustrating 
neglect and no method at all is shown in Kg- S, while Fig'. 4 
shows 8 hedge having dead stakes and binders, and in Kg. 5 
theie is another length of the same hedge, laid in the manner 
desciibed in this article, and while the whole of the fence is 
alive, the young growth produced is far in excess of that in 
the other length of hedge. 

Insliuctors and Instruction. —^It is not infrequently stated 
that there is a danger of hedge-laying becoming a lost art, 
becan-^e most of the experts who can do the work really well 
are getting to be old men, and for one reason or another the 
younger men who might be expected to take their places are 
less 'kilful. If this be true, or even if there is a suspicion of 
truth in it, no further reason need be urged for the desirability 
of iuereasing the amount of instruction that is given in this 
important manual process. It is true that a number of agri¬ 
cultural societies encourage workers to become competent 
hedgers by arranging competitions and giving prizes, but as in 
too many cases there is no definite scheme of instruction, 
much the same competitors win the prizes year after year and 
the competition does not fulfil the purpose of making more 
good hedgers—^which after all is the main object in view. If 
a youth or young man is to become a competent hedger he 
must be taught, and instruction should be centred on the young 
a.s it is difficult to get men to alter their ways when they arrive 
at middle age. The chief difficulty is to obtain capable instruc¬ 
tors, for whereas there are a good many men who can cut and 
lay a hedge properly there are few who have also the knowledge 
and capacity for teaching others. The instructor in hedging 
should be a first-class workman, he should be able to defend his 
methods, to explain why he performs every operation in a 
certain way and what he expects to get as the result of doing it. 
To all these qualifications should be added the virtue of patience 
to ensure the ideal instructor. 

The man shown in Pig. 6 with a specimen of his handiwork 
is Mr. G-. D. Sykes, of Deddington, Oxon, who is an expert in 
thatching as well as hedging and has given a considerable 
amount of instruction under the Agricultural Education Com¬ 
mittees in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and the Lechlade 
United Hunts Agricultural Society. Mr. Sykes has proved his 
skill as a craftsman in upwards of twenty competitions, and 
possesses all those qualifications which go to make a successful 
instructor. 
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Fig. 5.—Another length of the same hedge showing 100 7^ niore growth and all alive. 
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ORGANISATION OF LABOUR ON 
WELSH FARMS. 

A. W. Ashby and J. Morgan Jones, 

A (jTun.dtnml Fjco'iiomics J^Gjiarhiient, Univarsity Colleye of Wales, 

Ahcryst'ioyth. 

Pbkvioxts studies of the organisation and use of horse Exnd 
manual la.bour on farms in England have given some useful and 
interesting resuliiS. When such studies can be carried a little 
further, especially as regards the time required for operations 
<lone under dilferent conditions, they promise to yield some of 
the most useful of the results of farm costings in the sphere of 
internal organisation of farms. But the studies so far published 
have been those of the organisation of large farms or farms 
on which fairly large staffs were employed. The first study by 
Bridges was of the organisation of a large farm in the Eastern 
Counties which had about 80 per cent, of its area under the 
plough.A subsequent study by Bridges included farms of 
several types, bxit the majority of these were arable farms, and 
few details were given for farms of other types. The study 
by King related to two farms on which fairly intensive systems 
were followed and one dairy farm.^^) The results of these studies, 
interesting and useful as they are, are only applicable to farms 
of the types to which they relate, whereas there are large areas 
of England and Wales where farms of these types are not 
frequently found. 

Hired and Family Labour on Welsh Farms.—In dis¬ 
tinguishing types of farm organisation a useful distinction is 
that between farms on which most of the manual labour is 
supplied by hired workers, and farms on which the family of 
tho occupier provide the greater part of the supply. Such a 
distinction might be drawn on general lines between the farms of 
England and those of Wales. In the former country the average 
position is that there are about three hired workers to one 
farmer. In the latter the labour supplied by the hired workers 
is less than that sirpplied by the occupier and his family, the 
ratio of the relative amounts for the whole country being about 
1 : 1.5. Such a broad and general distinction, however, would 
be misleading, and more so in respect of English conditions 

(1) Bridg-cs : Labour Or^ranisation on an Bast Midlands Farm. This 

Journal, July and August, 1922. 

(2) Bridges: Farm Labour Organisation and Efficiency, JFarmer and 
Stochhreeder, September Btb, 1924. 

( 3 ) King-: Seasonal Distribution of Emplo^’ment in Agriculture. This 
Journal^ January, 1925. 
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than in those of Wale«. Tlit erage ratio for Wales given 
above is a fair figin-e, for the highest ratio found is 1 ; I.IS in 
Flint and 1 : 1.14 in Denbigh, v-hile the lowest ratio is 1 : 2.44 
in Carmartheiibhire. and there is no other county in which the 
ratio is lover than 1 : 1.95. There are a few areas in Wales 
in which, on the average, the amount of hired labour exceeds 
that supplied by the family of the occupier. These are most 
common in Flint and Denbigh. In every county of the 
Principality there are many individual farms on which the 
amount of hired labour exceeds that of the family labour. Still, 
there are even large farms on which family labour predominates; 
and over the whole of the farms the position is as shown in the 
figures above. 

Useful as this distinction may be, it would be unfair to draw 
a distinction between the farm organisation of Wales and of 
England on the sources of supply of labour alone. There are 
many areas in England in which the type of farm organisation 
is very much similar to that of Wales. In parts of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, the West Riding of Yorkshire and of Devon and 
Cornwall one-half or more of the total labour on farms is supplied 
by the occupiers and their families. In fact, wherever hilly con¬ 
ditions exist this type of farm organisation tends to appear. 

Divergences. —Moi'eover, in some of these English areas 
farming is mainly of the pastoral type, largely concerned with 
raising stock. Fields under permanent, or good, pasture and 
arable fields, or plots under arable crops, tend to be small. 
Both these conditions appear in a marked degree over great 
parts of Wales. Wherever these conditions occur the con¬ 
clusions drawn from a study of the organisation or use of labour 
on farms which have larger and more convenient fields or lai-ger 
groups of stock to handle, as in the Eastern or Midland Counties, 
do not appl^'. In fact, in one item, the results of study show 
directly opposite results. Bridges has shownthat the smallest 
demand for horse labour on an arable farm occurred in July, 
and this is believed to be a common feature of English arable 
farming. In the pastoral areas of Wales the heaviest demand 
for horse labour occurs whenever the hay-making begins, the 
heaviest demand generally arising in July and August. 

There are, however, more important items in which 
divergences ai’e shown. It is known that more horses are kept 
I)er 1,000 acres on small than on large farms, and that the 

(4) See Orwin : Usee of Costing, Jour . Land Agents' Soc ., September, 1923. 
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degree of utilisation of available horse labour on small farms 
is low. But few definite records from small farms are available. 
On the arable farm studied by Bridges^i) “ the actual number 
of working days per horse during the year was 243.4 or 77.8 
per cent, of the total possible woi-king days.” Figures collected 
by Euston showed that the average time worked per horse on 
11 farms was 216 days.^^) On four Welsh farms the records are 
available in hours, because the horses do not always work for 
a ” day ” when taken in for a task. The hours were as follows, 
the “ day ” being taken at 7 hours on the average for the 
year :— 


Farm, 

Worhing 

Hours 

Equivalen i 

Days per 


Hori^es. 

Worhed. 

Days. 

Horse, 

A 

4 

4,183 

598 

144 

B 

2 

1,957 

280 

140 

G 

1 

943 

135 

135 

D 

1 

113 

16 

16 


On the two farms on which only one working horse was kept 
there were no other horses of any description. TO On each of the 
other farms a tractor also was worked, that on Farm A working 
359 hours and that on Farm B 397 hours during the year. 
Farm D is perhaps not at all typical, for it was definitely under¬ 
stocked. 

With regard to manual labour also there are differences 
between areas in which farms are large, with high proportions 
of arable, and those in which faims are small and mainly 
pastoral. In the former, a part, sometimes the major part, of 
the ” casual ” labour is of a skilled type, taken on for special 
tasks. In the latter the ” casual ” labour is often inore of 
the type socially knowm as casual labour. In Wales it consists 
partly of persons of the ” tramp ” class, or at least of ” summer 
workers ” who have no special skill. In many pastoral districts 
men of the skilled woi'ker type, depending for fairly continuous 
employment on many skilled tasks on several farms, are almost 
imknown. This class of worker, although often requiring high 
rates of pay, does not always supply “ dear ” labour. On the 
other hand, the real casual labour of the pastoral districts, 
especially of Wales, is apt to be costly, besides being to some 
extent a social nuisance on the farms. Yet in parts of Wales a 
considerable amount of the extra work on the larger farms 
during the heavy seasons is done by neighbouring small holders. 

(a) Euston : Cost of Horse Labour. This Journal, December, 1921. 

(Ci ■) On such farms work requiring more than one horse is done by co¬ 
operation between neighbouring farms. Even where more than one horse is 
iivailable, co-operation for certain tasks is common amongst small farmers. 
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Amongst the smaller farmers there is also a good deal of exchange 
of labour during these seasons. 

Altogether there is just as much reason to seek for systems 
of cropping and stocking which will maintain a fairly steady 
demand for labour in small-farm pastoral districts as in the 
arable districts in which larger farms prevail. Indeed, where 
family labour predominates in the supply of regular woi’kers, 
there is a peculiar need for regularisation of employment, for 
the whole of the family workers have to be maintained through 
slack seasons. There are distidcts in Wales in which farms 
ax*e small and wholly of grass, on which the labour at certain 
times of the year is grossly in excess of requirements, Possibly 
no system could be devised by which these workers could be 
fully employed at full rates of earnings equal to those of hired 
farm workers during all seasons of the year. Even in this 
case, any extra production which would provide only sixpence 
an hour for work done would make an addition to family income 
without entailing further costs. 

The Actual Position on Four Farms. —The first essential of 
any attempt to indicate changes in methods is a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the present position. Consequently, an initial endeavour 
to pi'ovide this has been made with the records of four Welsh 
farms. Details for each farm are available, but only the average 
position is shown here. The general system of farming on all 
the farms is described as “ stock-raising and dairying.” Only 
two of the farms carried flocks of sheep, and one farm contained 
£ of an acre of market garden, the labour on which is shown 
separately. The description of the land was as follows :— 


Enclosed Arable 
,, Pasture 
Hill ^I’azings ... 
Woodland 


821 
257 \ 


Act es, 
339 

250 

23 


Total . 612 


The woodland is unimportant either from the point of view of 
labour requirement or that of stock maintenance; but the ratio 
of rough gi-azings to enclosed land is higher on these farms than 
for the Principality as a whole. It is more important that these 
farms were rather more heavily stocked than is generally the 
case over the whole of Wales. The average stocking over the 
whole year was :— 

(7) Howell : An Economic Survey of a Rural Paiish, p. 3, cf. 
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Table I. 



Kiimbeis. 

Per 100 Acres 
Arable and 
Enclosed Pasture. 

Per 100 Acres 
Total Area. 

Working Horses ... 

8 

2.36 

1.3 

Other Horses 

7 

2.06 

1.12 

Dairy Cattle 

43 

12.68 

7.02 

Other Cattle 

71 

20.94 

11.6 

Sheep 

920 

271.4 

150.32 

. 

40 

11.8 

6.53 

Poultry 

220 

64.9 

35.96 


Besides the working horses, there were tractors on two farms. 
The actual amounts of labour applied to the land and stock 
is given below. The garden, 0.75 acre on one farm, took 2,328 
hours of manual and 149 hours of horse labour. As will be 
seen, however, the live stock made by far the greatest demand 
for manual labour, while there was no such markedly pre¬ 
dominant requirement of horse-labour, although arable crops 
provided the greater part of the employment for the tractors. 


Table II. 


Yearly Distrihiition 

of Labour Hours over 

Various Dejmrtments, 


Manual. 

Horse. 

Tractor. 


Hoiii’s. 

Per cent. 

Hours. 

Per cent. 

Hours, 

Per cent. 

Live Stock ... 

20,849 

55.25 

1,334 

18.94 

136 

18 

Arable Crops 

6,720 

17.81 

2,908 

41.27 

472 

62.43 

Hay and Pasture ... 

4,126 

6,042 

10.94 

1,724 

24.47 

84 

11.11 

Es tablislim ent 

16.00 

1,079 

15.32 

64 

8.46 

Total (excluding 

'.'/bf'.vi Garden) 

37,737 

100.00 

7,045 

100.00 

756 

100.00 


Manual Labour for Stock. —^It is unfortunate that the require¬ 
ments of manual labour per acre of crops cannot be stated. The 
r<::|uirements per head of stock, however, are interesting :— 


Yearly Manual Labour Requirements per Head of 
certain Classes of Live Stock. 



Average 

Total Labour 

Hours per 


Humbers. 

Hours. 

Head. 

Dairy Cattle 

43 

9,138 

212.5 

Other Cattle 

71 

3,735 

62,63 

Sheep 

920 

2,469 

2.68 

Workin^^ Horses 

8 

1,317 

164.6 

Other Horses 

7 

165 

23.6 


There are considerable differences between the individual 
farms, notably in the ease of the dairy herds, but the average 
figure gives about 231- days per cow if the “ day ” is taken at 
9 hours. For “ other cattle ” the figure is rather high and the 
rearing of cattle in Wales apparently requires more labour than 
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iiiiglit have been expected. The Avorking horses req^uired a 
little less than half-an-hour per day taking the whole year, it 
has, however, to be remembered that the vorhing “ days ’ 
would be only about 180, which gives a result of a little more 
than IJ hours attendance per day. Neither of these figures 
gh’es a fair result, but the average time in attendance on working 
days is probably about one hour per horse. Other horses, us 
is well knoAvn, require very little labour. The hours per sheep 
are low. but it must be remembered that one flock was very 
large, and all are grass sheep. 

Monthly Distribution oi Labour. —The monthly distribution 
of all types of labour over the departments of the farms show 
interesting results. In the case of the arable land, harvesting 
in the year 1920 was very late, and in a better harvest season 
more labour in September and less in October would be found. 
But a marked difference between these figures and similar figures 
for English farms is shown in eveiy month. Late spring sowing 
of corn and high proportions of root crops carry arable work 
late into the year. There is very little autumn cultivation and 
sowing of crops in the Principality as a whole. 

Table III. 


Monthly Distribution of Labour Hours over Various 
Departments. 


Montb, 

i 

[Live Stock and Dairy.* 

Arable Crops. 

Pasture and Hay. 

E-^tablishmont, 


Man. 

Horse. 

Tract. 

Man. 

Horse. 

Tract. 

Man. 

Hoise. 

Tract. 

Man. 

Horse 

Tract 

Jannaiy*... 

1 2.300 

155 

40 

269 

119 


23 

16 


810 

68 


February .. 

1 l.fioi 

1U6 

38 

884 

*1 •> 

15 

93 

50 

— 

482 

76 


March 

1 1.707 

92 

11 

116 

137 

6 

142 

19 

— 

471 

31 


April 

, 2,012 

141 


547 

540 

158 

158 

88 

16 

356 

50 

56 

May*^ 

1,799 

111 


652 

884 

03 

99 

81 

— 

•1R2 

101 

8 

June 

1,106 

126 

— 

roiG 

880 

25 

52 

48 


701 

log 

__ 

Jolj^ ... 

1,870 

126 

— 

160 

71 

— 

991 

487 

59 

757 

73 


August ... 

1,221 

118 

1 — 

258 

IIS 

— 

1,804 

798 

— 

618 

IDS 


September 

. 1.898 i 

88 

1 — 

7.54 

153 

58 

585 

129 

— 

782 

125 

__ 

October* .. 

. 1,940, i 

91 

1 — 

2,023 

187 

16 

88 

20 

— 

no 

71 


November 

1 1,763 i 

79 

1 17 

530 

284 

97 

110 

59 

12 

283 

38 

—— 

December 

' 1,759 1 

102 


101 

j 

70 

10 

i 

28 

4 

— 

390 

128 

— 


* Denotes five-weekly periods. 


The small area of market garden is not included here. The 
requirements of live stock and dairy show considerable variations 
from month to mouth, but the “ months ” of January, May, 
July, October are five-weekly periods and for comparisons with 
other months the amounts should be reduced by one-fifth. 
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The variations in the total demands for labour are shown in 
the following Table :— ' 

Table IV. 

Monthly Distribution of Labour. 


Month, 

Manila 

Total 

Hours. 

l1 Labour B 

Regular 

Hands. 

'ours. 

Casual 

Labour. 

Horse 

Hours. 

Tractor 

Hours. 

January^ 

3,111 

3,047 

64 

360 

40 

February 

2,881 

2,593 

288 

470 

52 

March 

2,704 

2,684 

20 

350 

47 

April 

3,233 

3,132 

101 

777 

224 

May^ 

3,35*2 

3,176 

176 

774 

72 

June 

2,954 

2,708 

246 ! 

668 

24 

July^ 

4,300 

3,686 

614 1 

707 

58 

August ... 

4,210 

3,187 

1,029 

i 1,155 

— 

September 

3,691 

2,887 

804 

1 495 

, 57 

October* 

4,568 

3,492 

1,076 

j 669 

46 

November 

2,868 

2,658 

210 

1 409 

126 

December 

2,611 

2,600 

11 

360 

10 

1 Total 

1 

40,489 

35,850 

4,639 

7,196 

756 


* Five-weekly periods. 


In connection with the department of “ Pasture and Hay,” 
the importance of haymaking in the labour economy of the 
farm is clearly shown in Table III, especially as regards 
horse -labour. Some of the casual labour, especially on establish¬ 
ment work, consists of tasks not ordinarily undertaken by the 
regular staff, and this partly accounts for the fact that this 
labour is employed when the regular staff itself is not working 
the maximum of possible hours. This maximum varies, even 
with a fixed staff, with the hours of daylight and to some 
extent with the type of work which must be carried on. In 
February the 15 regular hands would be working an average 
of 7J- hours per day for the 6-day -week, or say about hours 
on weekdays and 4 hours on Sundays. In August, when they 
did most work, each would be working on the average about 
9 hours per day of the 6-day week, or say about 8| hours on 
weekdays and one hour on Sundays. 

The casual labour represents about 11.5 per cent, of the total 
manual labour, which compares with figures given by Bridgeses) 
ranging for groups of farms between four and seven per cent.. It 
should, however, be noted that Bridges’ figures w'ere obtained 
from a greater total number of farms and for individual farms 
in his gi'oups the'figures were higher, than on any of these four 
farms. 
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The concentration oi horse labour in the months April to 
October is remarkable. If this is the general position it \Yould 
be difficult to suggest moans of lowering the cost of horse labour, 
except that of increasing the use of available horse power by 
varying crops. This occurrence of the heavy demand limits the 
possibilities of breeding, and the heavy requirements of hay¬ 
making cannot be met altogther by jmung horses which are being 
trained. 

ConeiusioBS.—There are some indications that the amount 
of manual labour required for growing cereal crops is greater 
in Wales than the six to seven days per acre required in 
England, •>8) but a more detailed study now being conducted should 
reveal the position. 

As regards live stock, present comparisons cannot be exact, for 
requirements are giY^en in days, which are variable units. How¬ 
ever, the estimate of 23^ days per dairy cow on these farms is 
fairly close to the 23 days given for England. In the case of 
“ other cattle ” the estimate is a little less than six days per 
head in Wales against over seven days for England. No 
fair comparison can he made in the case of sheep, for English 
records available are for “ arable breeds ” only. On the whole 
it appears probable that productive live stock may be as 
economically managed in Wales as in England. 

It is in the effective use of horse labour that the chief 
weakness appeal's. Many Welsh farmers have been dependent 
on the horse market for reasonably cheap horse labour, and 
when demand is slack and prices are low their horse labour 
becomes expensive. Finding methods of lowering the cost of 
work done by horses will be largely dependent on increasing the 
work by growing more or more varied crops for feeding pur¬ 
poses. This again is dependent upon the success of investiga¬ 
tions of variations in rotations under conditions prevailing in 
Wales. If more arable crops can be produced for the economical 
maintenance of live stock, greater use of both horse and manual 
labour will be possible. It is, indeed, on the intensification of 
live stock production that the more regular and intenswe use 
of manual labour depends. There are farms where more stock 
could now be kept, if capital were available and markets opened 
up, without any increase in the present supply of manual 
workers. 


(8) Orwin ; Work of the Agricultural Economics Institute, p. 7. 
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GRASSLAND IMPROVEMENT. 

The Ministry has again directed the attention of County 
Authorities for Agricultural Education to the question of grass¬ 
land improvement. It is anxious that the campaign for the 
improvement of grassland, so well begun in 1920 and continued 
during the past five seasons, should not fail in its due effect 
through not being followed up in the coming year. The full 
improvement effected by certain methods of treatment is not 
apparent for some years. It is therefore hoped that provision 
will be made by such authorities for continuing existing demon¬ 
strations (except such as may have proved to be unsuitably 
placed) as well as for commencing additional ones where 
practicable. 

Co-ordinated Schemes of work on grassland problems are 
very desirable. Under the Ministry’s scheme for the grouping 
of counties into' provinces for agricultural educational work, 
such co-ordinated schemes of grassland experiments are suitably 
drawn up and supervised by provincial representatives from 
the different counties and of the agricultural college for the 
area. Suggestions for such co-ordinated schemes are made in 
Miscellaneous Publications No. 25 (post free from the Ministry 
on application). The following are now suggested as additional 
to the schemes published in that pamphlet where conditions 
are suitable :— 

(a) Nationality, trials with strains of red clover, such as are described 
below, 

(&) Grazing trials, including careful account of stock grazed and live- 
weight and milk-weiglit increases per acre for the whole season from 
new sown leys or other grass of all descriptions. 

(c) Substitution of Timothy for part of the ryegrass in temporary leys 
of more than one year on the heavier and/or wetter soils. 

(/?) Trials of dung and slag together on poor chalk land, for pasturage. 

‘ (e) Eradiction of Tor Grass or False Brome (Brachypodium pinnatum 

and J?. sylvaiicum) by buining where it is sufficiently dense, followed 
by severe barrowing with sharp straight-toothed arable land harrows 
and the application of a generous dose of phosphate (200 lb, phos¬ 
phoric acid, F 0 O 5 , per acre). Where the Tor Grass is known to 
have been dense for years, a little wild white clover seed sown when 
phosphate is applied accelerates the improvement. Afterwards the 
land should be stocked as heavily as possible. 

(f) Rotational treatment for ba.y. With the object of obtaining 
reliable Information as to what kind of a hay crop can be produced 
with reasonably good manuring, and whether such crops pay (or 
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whether it might not be better to rely more on atich crops as lucerne), 
some such rotational treatment as the following might be tried :■— 

1st year : Farmyard Matmre (say 8 tons per acre). 

2nd year : A suitable phosphate such as Basic Slag or Ground 
Mineral Phosphate (100 lb. per acre), 

ord year : Nitrate of Soda or Nitrate of Lime (1 cwt. per acre). 
4,th year : Farmyard Manure. 

On some soils a potash manure might also be included. In all 
manurial experiments on grassland the possibility of including 
a plot receiving a standard phosphate dressing only should be 
considered. 

(/ 7 ) Simple Summer Soiling Experiments. With a view to ascertaining 
the best green succulent herbage to supplement pasture or for animals 
housed during the summer (e,g. balls, calves and horses or even dairy 
cows in spells of hot weather), lucerne might be compared with other 
green ciops, a succession of which has usually to be grown in order 
to obtain a continuous green supply, for example, ryegrass and clover 
mixture, tares ; comparative cost should be ascertained. 

The t^vo clovers most worthy of attention from the seed 
growing point of view are wild white and late-flowering red. 
Growing for seed might be encouraged either for the farmer’s 
own use or for sale commercially. 

Some more reliable records of grassland produce on different 
soils, in different districts, and with different systems of 
management are very desirable. Where farmers have carried 
out suggested high class treatments on fields more or less super¬ 
vised by County Organisers or Advisers a simple I’ecord of the 
produce per acre would be useful. 

Nationality Trials with Strains of Red Clover.—The follow¬ 
ing memorandum by Professor R. G. Stapledon on nationality 
trials with strains of red clover wms prepared subsequent to a 
Conference held at Aberystwyth on 28th January last, when 
it was decided to conduct a nationality trial with red clover. 
It was also decided that Professor Stapledon should be 

responsible for obtaining the seeds and making up the mixtures. 

“ The experiment has been arranged on the uniform basis 
of plots l/20th of an acre duplicated. The bed rock mixture 
will be as follows, in Ih. per acre, viz. :— 

Italian Kye-grass ... ... ... ... 2 Ib. 

Perennial Eye-grass'*^ ... ... ... ... 6 ,, 

Cocksfoot ... ... ... ... 8 ,, 

Timothy ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Bough-stalked Meadow-grass ... ... ... 2 ,, 

The particular nationality of Bed Clover ... B ,, 

Wild White Clover ... ... ... ... f”' 

^ I have been able to arrange to obtain what is probably indigenous Eye 
Grass taken from the cleaninirs of Wild White Clover, and I think the 
inclusion of this will greatly add to the interest of the experiment, 
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For the purpose of readily identifying the plots, a mini¬ 
mum amount of chicory will be placed in each alternate 
nationality. The nationalities will be as follows^ with and 
without chicory as shown :—- 

I. Engiisli Broad Eed, plus Ghicoryj plus mixture. 

II- Vale of Glwyd, minus Chicory, plus mixture. 

III. Chilian Broad Red Glover, plus Chicory, plus mixture. 

IV. Cotswold Late-flowering Red Clover, minus Chicory, plus mixture. 

Y. Montgomery Red Clover, plus Ghicoiy, plus mixture. 

YI, Cornish Marl Clover, minus Chicory, plus mixture. 

YII. Swedish Late-flowering* Red Clover (Svalof), plus Chicory, plus 
mixture. 

YIII. American Mammoth Red Clover, minus Chicory, plus mixtm*e. 

IX. Wild Red Clover, plus Chicory, plus mixture. 

X. Lotus Qorniculatus^ minus Chicory, plus mixture. 

It has been arranged that all the seed for any one of the 
above nationalities shall be derived from one and the same 
source. Single plants will be growm at the Plant Breeding 
Station with a view tO' confirming the genuineness of each lot 
of seed. It will, therefore, be necessary that no conclusions are 
drawn from the plots until the genuineness of each strain has 
been confirmed, and this will apply rather particularly to the 
wild red clover. 

“ It will be realised that the Plant Breeding Station can 
hardly make itself responsible to offer any assistance in regard 
to the measuring out and sowing of the plots, as of course the 
sowing out of the centres will be round about the same batch 
of dates and will synchronise with the busy season at the 
Station- I can pretty well guarantee, however, that arrange¬ 
ments will be made for the staff of the Station to keep the plots 
at each centre under observation and from time to time to make 
the necessary botanical analyses and counts. 

‘‘ The most important data to be obtained from this experi¬ 
ment will of course be persistency of the red clover and indi¬ 
genous perennial rye-grass into the second, third and possibly 
subsequent harvest years. It is probable that a fairly good 
comparison will be obtainable relative to indigenous perennial 
rye-grass against commercial, and the inclusion of wild white 
and the exclusion of same by contrast to the ordinary farmers' 
mixture which will generally finish off the field. 

Organisers are particularly requested to provide the Plant 
Breeding Station with as exact information as possible relative 
to soil type, elevation, aspect, previous cropping and so forth 
of the centres at which it is proposed to lay down this important 
experiment. 
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DermiLiation tc'-'tb will be made on ail tlie bamples ot red 
clover and in makiiig up ihe mixtures tor tlie plots tiie seed 
lates will i e adiL!bted in older to compensate tor low germina¬ 
tion. A bclieJale or geriiiiiiation will be sent out at about tbe 
same time U'. tLe mixtures are despatched/' 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE RESEARCH. 

The Coiiimittee appointed by the Minister in March, 1924, 
to iiiiliate, direct and conduct investigations into foot-aiid- 
luoiUli di-ease elLlier in this country or elsewhere, has now 
pie-ciited its first progress report.’*' 

Twn previous seientihe Committees have investigated loot- 
aiid-moutli disease. The first carried out investigations in 
India in 1912, but found the cattle, sheep and pigs of the plains 
ol India in a high degree iiisinceplible to foot-and-mouth 
disease, and therefore iiiisuitablo for experimental purposes. 
The other (hinmittee wars appointed in 1920, and its woik was 
carried out on an obsolete wnrship and attendant lighter moored 
in the estuary of the river Btoui, near Harwich, For various 
reasons the w’ork of this Committee was brought to an end 
after eight months, and the Committee presented a report 
recommending, inter alia, that any future research work on 
loot-aiid-mouth disease should be carried out on land. 

The pie-ent Committee has been given to understand that 
ample funds are availal^ie for -^everal years lor the purpose of 
carrying out very thorough investigations such as have been 
going on for many years in countries on the ContinenL 
The Committee, whicdi contains repre-^^entatives of the most 
important veterinary and medical scientific institutions in Creat 
Britain, wars able to open several lines of invesiigation without 
loss of time and with exceptional facilities. The work dealt 
with in the Ileport was mainly cariied out at the Ministry's 
lal)oralory at Xew^ Haw, near Weyliridge, and the Bister Insti¬ 
tute of Pieveniive IMedicine in Bondon. Some work has also 
been done at the University of Biverpool and at the Institute 
of Animal Pathology, Cambridge. The wnrk at all these 
laboratories has been confined to experiments wnth small 
animals, but the Committee has had placed at its disposal by 
the ^Ministry, the cattle testing station at Pirbright, wUieh has 
been converted into an experimental station for large animals. 

^ Obtainabie from H.M. Stationery Ofiice, Adastral House, Kiiigsway, 
W.C. 2, price Is. 3(1. net. 
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The station forms a closed compound and is siirrounded b}" a 
barrier zone of farm lands, heath and open countiy from Avhicli 
live stock is excluded. The possibility of infection has received 
the closest attention of the Committee, who consider that the 
risk has been reduced to a minimum. As a result of the pre¬ 
cautions that are being enforced, no undue anxiety need be 
felt that any spread of foot-and-mouth disease will occur from 
any of the investigations undertaken by the Committee. 
Experiments on cattle, sheep and pigs in Great Britain will 
only be undertaken at this station. 

Soon after the Committee was appointed, Professors Erosch 
and Dahmen, of Berlin, published a report of their experi¬ 
ments, in which they claimed to have succeeded in rendering 
the virus of foot-and-mouth disease visible by photographic 
processes and in cultivating it in tubes outside the body for 25 
genei'ations. This report aroused the greatest interest, and the 
methods adopted by Erosch and Dahmen were subjected to 
re-examination in other countries. The work of Erosch and 
Dahmen v^as repeated by workers engaged under the Com¬ 
mittee with all known precautions and with many variations, 
but in general it may be stated that their results have not been 
confirmed. At the Lister Institute the results were uniformly 
negative. At the Ministrj^’s laboratory there were two experi¬ 
ments which appeared to be successful, but a.s these experi¬ 
ments have been repeated without obtaining similar results, 
they cannot be regarded as definitive. 

Failing confirmatioji of the claims of Erosch and Dahmen, 
the Committee concentrated their efforts more and more on the 
study of the quality of the virns as it occurs in filtered fluids 
from the disease. Attempts were made to concentrate the 
x'irus by centrifugation and absorption, but no useful results 
were obtained. The effect of temperature on the virus has been 
studied to some extent, as well as the effect of glycerol, phenol, 
alcohol, chloroform, etc. It has been found that foot-and- 
mouth disease virus can withstand the action of alcohol for 
eighteen hours at room temperature. With the exception of 
the vims of the so-called mosaic ” disease of certain plants, 
there is no known parallel in the literature of filter passers. 

One important aspect of foot-and-mouth disease investigation 
is the possibility of different strains of virus. The Committee 
is pow investigating this question which may give the key to 
the solution of many of the remarkable facts which the practical 
study of foot-and-moutli disease has revealed. 

o 3 
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An important advance in foot-and-mouili disease investiga¬ 
tions vns made in 1920, when AValdman and Pape showed that 
toot-and-month disease could be produced in guinea pigs. This 
hat been confiinied by all subsequent workers and is now an 
esiablithed iact in tho pathogenesis of the disease. A great 
many tacts have now been established with regard to the course 
oi toot-and-mouth disease in guinea pigs, and most of these 
facts have again been confirmed by the Committee, who are 
able to add some new results. Gfuinea pigs of different colours 
lime been used, and whilst there is no evidence that colour as 
such possesses special significance, the weight of the animal 
has proved to be a factor of importance. The quickest and 
mobt severe reactions have been obtained with animals weigh¬ 
ing S60 to 460 grammes. Yarious methods of inoculation have 
been tried and finally intracutaneous injection was selected as 
the most satisfactory. The most common incubation period of 
the disease in guinea pigs is 24 to 48 hours, when the local 
lesion or vesicle makes its appearance. The mortality of 
experimental foot-and-mouth disease in guinea pigs is about 
5 per cent, and when recovery takes place it is found that a 
high degree of immunity has occurred. As evidence of the 
potency of foot-and-mouth disease virus, it may be mentioned 
that the actual fluid of the vesicles is frequently infective in a 
final dilution of one in a million. The Committee has come to 
the conclusion that the lesions in the guinea pig are specific, 
and that the virus does not deteriorate in passing from one 
guinea pig to another. In fact, one strain of virus after passage 
through guinea pigs for over a year, has reproduced typical 
foot-and-mouth disease in cattle. 

Earlier experimenters failed entirely to communicate foot- 
and-mouth disease to rats and mice, but workers under the 
Committee have succeeded in doing so. In one instance, 65 
wild rats were inoculated, and it was found that the local 
lesions were only slight, and by no means constant when the 
virus was injected into the pads of the feet, but when very 
large doses of the virus were given intramuscularly, it was 
found possible to recover it from the blood. Vesicles also 
appeared in some cases on the tongue. 

White mice appeared to he immune to relatively large doses 
of virus, whilst a proportion of the house mice which were 
inoculated intramuscularly showed a transient infectivity of 
the blood. Long-tailed field mice, on the other hand, could be 
infected with great regularity, and in some cases vesicles 
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appeared on the tongue. Immunity was also proved to exist 
after the symptoms subsided. 

Fowls and ducks proved insusceptible to foot-and-mouth 
disease, although the virus was found to remain alive in fowls 
from two to five days. 

Although it is now definitely known that small animals can 
be artificially inoculated with the virus of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the Committee state that up to the present they have 
found no evidence that the disease can be spread by these small 
animals either under laboratory or field conditions. Indeed, 
all attempts to cause a natural spread of the disease among 
such small animals have proved abortive. 

-He- ^ ^ 

COUNTY CLEAN MILK COMPETITIONS. 

The issue of this Journal for January last, p. 891, contained a 
note on some of the County Clean Milk Competitions held in 
the earlier months of 1924. Subsequent competitions indicate 
considerable further progress in the movement for the produc¬ 
tion of cleaner milk, and a general survey of the position may, 
therefore, be opportune. Twenty-sis Local Education Authorities 
have held, or are now holding, at least one competition, and it 
is anticipated that by the end of the current year this number 
will have been increased to 34. It is noteworthy that in all 
cases where Local Education Authorities have instituted a com¬ 
petition, they have organised one in each subsequent year. 

The schemes for competitions held since August, 1924, have 
been modelled on the lines outlined in the Ministry’s Guide* 
issued at that date, the relative efficiency of the competitors 
being I’eeorded in the form of marks based on conditions at the 
farm, as judged by inspection, and also on the scientific examina¬ 
tion of the milk. In most cases the bacteriological examination 
of the milk has been conducted in the laboratory of the Provincial 
Agricultural College on account of the special facilities offered 
and the assistance that can be given to competitors by the 
advisory staff in conjunction with the county agricultural officials. 
Samples were forwarded periodically for examination as to 
bacterial content and keeping qualities, and in addition at least 
one “ surprise ” sample was taken by the inspecting judge on 
the occasion of his visit. 

The results show that the competitions have fully realised their 
immediate objects of (1) demonstrating to dairy farmers and 

*Miseellaueous Publieations, No. 43, Giiide to the Conduct of Ctcwii Mdli 
Uovvpctitions, x>i’iG 0 6d. net, post free. 
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tiitir employees t'tiat cienn mi^k, \^liich ^^ill keep Mell, can be 
pri,clu._ed witboiit expc-ii‘iive plant or specially coiisIiucIolI 
biiiklinys. and fii c-ullnalinp in all ecnccrned an intelligent 
iiitere->r in mid tippiec-iation oi tbc essential conditions and 
metlicd-. nece-scii lo produce milk of high hygienic quality. It 
has bt( 11 de viiy pro\ed that nhilst modern bnildings may help 
from the poim of iiei\ ot labour, it is the methods employed 
rarlier than tlie buildings which ensure satisfactory results. 

A marked feaune ui the laboratory reports is the considerable 
mimiier of competitors who succeeded in producing milk of the 
slcUidiud of cleanliness required in “ designated ” milk. 

Til addition to the interim reports which are usually circulated 
to competitors alter each round of samples nr surprise visit, 
many Authorities have now issued final printed reports dealing 
with all aspects of tlieii* competitions. Those puldished in con¬ 
nection with tlie 1924 competitions for Yorkshire and the four 
iiorthern couniies have already been suniiuarised in the April, 
19*25, issue of this Jovrnul, pp. 76-78; the following particulais, 
extracted fiom other reports, will, how*ever, serve to illustrate 
the educational value of these competitions. 

North Dorset Competition. —This competition, open only to 
producers in North Dorset, was held from September to 
December, 19*24, and attracted 21 entries despite an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 168 samples of milk w’ei’e examined 
for bacterial content. 101 of which reached the standard laid 
down for Grade A milk; and of this number 6*2 fulfilled the 
requirements for Certified milk. Further, 25 per cent, of all 
the samples examined gave counts of not more than 10,000 
bacteria per c.c. These figures are of particular interest in vlow 
of the fact that holders of licences to produce desigjiated milk 
w'ere ineligible to compete. There was, how’ever, no examinii- 
tion of milk for keeping qualities, and the examining centre 
mentions this fact with regret as the keeping quality test gives 
jirecise information w'hich siJecially appeals to the consumer. 

Of the 21 competitors, 9 obtained over two thirds of the maxi¬ 
mum marks and only 2 failed to reach half marks. Copies of 
the Fteport on the No}-th Dorset Clean Milk Competition issued by 
the County Agricultural Committee may be obtained from the 
County Offices, price 6d. each, post free. Another clean milk 
competition organised by the Dorset Agricultural Committee in 
conjunction with the Melplash Agricultural Society commenced 
in July, 1924. and extended to July, 1925. It was open to pro¬ 
ducers in West Dorset, and there were 10 competitors; the Local 
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Authority hope to organise a competition for the remainder of 
the county in the near future. 

Somerset Competition. —The Somerset competition, held 
over a period of 4 months from November, 1924, to March, 
1925, attracted 68 entries, the largest number yet recorded. In 
this ease again producers of Certified or Grade A milk were 
ineligible to^ compete. Of the 880 samples of milk examined 
220 reached Grade A standard, and of these 126 gave a count 
of bacteria within the reciuirement laid down for Certified milk. 
Tims there were more samples up to Certified standard than 
there were below Grade A. Furthermore two-thirds of the total 
samples were up to designated standards, and it was found that 
80 per cent, of the samples kept sweet and untainted for two 
days and 15 per cent, for more than that period. 

The printed report on the Competition, issued by the Somerset 
Agrieidtural Sub-Committee includes full details of awards. 
With the permission of the competitors concerned a list is 
appended of those whose samples attained at least Grade A 
standard in the last round. It is satisfactory to note that 52 
competitors obtained this result as compared with 81 in the 
first round. Over 30 competitors’ samples reached designated 
standards on 4 occasions of the 5, and only 5 competitors failed 
to reach them on at least one occasion. 

Midland College Inter-County Competition. —This competi¬ 
tion, organised l)y the Midland Agiieultural and Daily College 
in conjunction with the Local Education Authorities of Derby, 
Leicester, Lindsey and Nottinghamshire, was held over a period 
of 6 months from October, 1924, to March, 1925, but for the 
first 4 months it was limited to the respective counties. The 
four winning competitors from each of Derby, Leicester and 
Nottingliamsliire and the three from Tjindsey then competed 
for the inter-eonnty awards for which there were thus 15 candi¬ 
dates. During the whole period 354 samples were taken from 
49 farms and examined, but the. report issued by the Midland 
College, entitled Report on the Inter-County Competition, 
1934-25, only deals with the later phase. 

In the Inter-Connty Competition 150 samples were examined, 
of which 82 (54.7 per cent.) reached Certified and 18 (12 per 
cent.) Grade A standards. The average duration of sweetness of 
the samples in the first round was 58.8 hours and in the last 
66.4 hours. Outstanding features of this competition were the 
extreme keenness of the competitors and their workmen, the 
production of clean milk in unpretentious buildings and the 
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%ery considerablt improvement in the cleanliness ot the milk 
during the course ol the competition. 

The fiist three prizes \vere 'svon bj competitors fiom Xotting- 
iiamshire. Ldice^ter and Derby respectively, and in addition 
b proficiency cw'tiiiedtcs veie awarded. Thus of the IS competi¬ 
tors in the inier-county competition only 3 failed to obtain awards. 

Other County Oompetitions.—Competitions on similar lines 
Welt oi j-'ciiii-ed dining the winter of 1924-25 bj’ the Committees 
responsible tor agricultural education in Middlesex, Gloucester, 
iJeconblurc, Kent and Wiltshire. Particulars of these are shown 
in the iolloving statement:— 


Middlesex 


No oi 

OClv'75, 

16 

Cdinpetitoi 

9 

XTo. D]>taiuiiig 
filjoiit j }>uSMble 

JMaiks, 

7 

Gloucester 


18 

13 

10 

Devonsliire 

... 

13 

16 

9 

Kent 


13 

45 

88 

"Wiltbliire 


13 

89 

34 


In the case of the Wiltshire competition, it is of interest to 
note that one competitor entered a herd of goats, for which a 
special class was formed and a special prize awarded. This 
competitor was 6th in order of merit in the whole competition. 

In all the reports on these competitions stress has been laid • 
on the number of small tenant farmers who have competed 
successfully, and further the immense improvement in conditions 
on the farms and methods employed during the course of the 
competitions. This must indeed have been the case for such 
excellent results in regard to bacterial content and keeping 
properties to have been achieved. 

* -r- ^ If 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

_ The Ministry has directed the attention of Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion Authorities to the question cf agricultural correspondence 
classes, with a view to their possible development. 

An inteiesting series of correspondence courses in agrieultu}’e 
was ai-ranged last winter by the Agricultural Education 
Authorities for Derby, Lindsey, East Suffolk, East Sussex and 
Anglesey. The classes were intended for young men and 
women, engaged in agriculture, who were unable to attend 
farm institutes or take advantage of organised class instruction, 
and were designed to arouse their interest in the principles under- 
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lying the ordinary farming operations in which they take part 
in their everyday occupation. The experiment w'as confined to 
relatively small classes conducted by the Agricultural Organiser 
or, under his supervision, by a member of his staff. Each 
student was lent the books recommended for the study of the 
selected subject, except in one county where the students them¬ 
selves purchased the text book (price 2s. 6d.). Papers were 
set weekly or fortnightly, the corrected papers usually being 
returned with a model set of answei-s and notes for the next 
lesson. 

The courses comniienced in January and lasted from 10 to 
12 weeks. On the whole the students were regular in returning 
their answers and a .large proportion completed the course, but 
when the evenings lengthened and farm work increased there 
was a tendency for the numbers to fall off. In one case a fee 
of ^£1 was charged, 13s. 4d. being returnable to the students 
completing the course. In this instance all the students were 
tenant farmers. In the other cases no fees were charged and 
the students, whose ages ranged generally from 17 to 19 had 
been engaged on farm work since leaving the elementary school. 
As a rule the questions were based on local conditions, to avoid 
mere repetition from the text book and to enable the students 
in writing their answers to make use of their local practical 
training. Some students undoubtedly suffered from a lack of 
general education and had difficulty in expressing themselves 
on paper, but the work of the best students was very good. 
Generally speaking, those taking the courses showed great keen¬ 
ness and appreciated the opportunity of gaining instruction. 

In one area the County Branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union offered prizes for the three best students. In another, 
the Local Authority gave cash prizes of sG3, £2, and £1 to the 
3 students gaining the highest marks, and certificates to 
all those who obtained 75 per cent, of the maximum, and a third 
county presented the 3 best students with copies of Professor 
Somerville’s book on “ Agriculture.” 

The Organisers concerned were unanimous in stating that the 
experiment has been of much value, and that as a means of 
bringing agricultural instruction in an economical form to those 
who cannot take advantage of other available facilities the system 
is worthy of an extended trial. It is understood that all the 
authorities who took part in the experinient are continuing the 
classes during the coming winter; in some cases an advanced 
class of last year’s students will be arranged as well as classes 
for new students. The main criticism on last winter’s work 
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i.-^ ilifcii the courReR couamemied too late; i list ruction should take 
place irom October to Id arch, as aiter March \\ork on the farm 
becomes too pie^sixiu for the htudciits to gi\e a satisfactory 
amouni ci time to their xeuding. 

The foilouing is a summary of the reports of the classes :— 

Dcrhif —Tile coiiist coiibisted of 12 lessons lasting tiom 
Taiiuaiy to JLiiie, in Plant Hygiene, Animal Husbandry and 
Ytitiiiiary ^>cieiict, and the text books used were Paisseli's 
"■ htrdeiitb' Book on Boils and Fertilisers,” Porter’s “ Btoek- 
iocdei’A Companion ” and Thompson’s “Elementary Veterinary 
Lectureb.” Each lesson contained directions as to the text 
to he rtacL additional notes and comments and a set of questions 
to be answered and sent in for coiTection. Ip Animal Husbandry 
special notes were sent on matters not dealt with in the text 
I>ook. Eight students enrolled, the majority continued up to 
the eighth lesson, r^lien jprohably owing to pressure of farm 
work the number fell off. The best students reached a high 
standard of efficiency, and seemed better than day class students. 
Others were not so capable of self-instruction. 

Luuheij. —The class consisted of 14 students from 17 to 
19 years of age, of whom 12 completed the course. Ten lessons 
were given and the book selected for study was Somerville’s 
“ Agriculture.” The book was divided into 10 parts, each part 
forming the lesson for one week’s study. Notes explaining any 
points of difficulty or throv ing fresh light on a particular problem 
conneeteci with the lesson were sent with the test paj)ers. After 
the courbe had ended the Organiser received letters from past 
pupils relating to something seen on their farms, and inquiring 
vhether their own interpretations were correct. 

Ea.^i SuffoUi .—The course lasted from January to May, and 
11 students joined, of whom 8 completed the coui'se. The hook 
chosen for study was Bomerville’s “ Agileulture.' ’ A fortnight 
was allowed for the first les.son; thei’eafter a fresh set of questions 
was sent out weekly. All except one student obtained over half 
marks in the aggregate. The Organiser adds : “ The chief 
difficulty that I can see is the fact that the students one would 
most like to see joining are rather deficient in general education 
and hence find it difficult to answer questions.” 

East Sussex. —^Preparatory to the commencement of the course 
a meeting was held at Iford when the scheme was explained to 
a number of possible students. Twenty-nine students enrolled, 
and it is probable that all would have completed the course hut for 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease which compelled a number 
to discontinue. Of the remainder, 16 completed the course, 
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showing no sign of slacking off towards the finish. As the 
majority of the students were engaged on farms producing 
certified milk and where the cattle were rationed in accordaiie-e 
with the county’s rationing scheme^ the text books selected were 
Mackintosh’s ‘‘ The Feeding of -Dairy Cows,” and Mattiek’s 
'' The Production of Clean Milk.” The course started in 
January and lasted 11 weeks. The general standard of education 
was good and the answers returned were regarded as very 
satisfactory. 

Anglesey .— The students were drawn from two districts. The 
classes started early in January and continued until the middle 
of April. The course comprised 5 lessons and notes w^ere given 
on each. Eleven pupils entered for the class, and of these 
7 sent in answers to the papers, but owing to the calls of fariii 
work, only S completed the course. The quality of the work done 
was good. 

- 5 }:- ^ * 

TRAINING IN COMMKRCIAL POULTRY 

KEEPING. 

J. Htjntee-Smith, B.Sc., and D. W. Ferguson, N.D.P. (Hons.), 
Hertfordshire Institute of AgricultuTG. 

In July, 1923, an article was published in this Journal 
describing the poultry plant which had then just been established 
at the Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture. 

It was stated in that article that the objects of setting up the 
plant were as follows :— 

(1) To demonstrate a system or systems of poultry keeping 
which actual accounts will show to be profitable, and which 
eouki be copied in the county with similar results. 

(2) To provide the means of training young men and women 
in all details and processes in successful and profitable poultry 
keeping. 

The intention was also expressed of publishing figures at a 
later date to indicate whether in actual practice the plant proved 
worthy of the hopes entertained at its inception. 

It is appropriate to- mention first that the second of the 
objects in setting up the plant is being attained. The plant has 
proved of the utmost utility from the point of view of giving 
instruction of the most practical kind in poultry keeping to 
all the agricultural students at the Institute, and also- enabling 
a number of young men and women to specialise very thoroughly 
in commercial poultry farming. 
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The main object of this article is, however, to set out some 
results, financial and otherwise, which have been obtained in 
the past year. 

As a series of figures is not likely to be of much interest or 
\alue by itself, it seems desiiable to recapitulate some of the 
features of the plant from w'h'ch they have been obtained. 

A One-Man Plant.—^In the first place, it should be pointed 
out that it has been found possible to maintain the plant at a 
strength of 900 birds instead of 800 as originally intended. 

The whole plant is under the supervision of the County 
Instructor in Poultry Keeping, the actual management being 
done by an experienced working poultryman. This man can 
usually undertake all the work involved, but some assistance 
is necessary during the season of hatching and rearing. 

Thi'ee breeds are kept, namely, White Wyandotte, Ehodc 
Island Eed and White Leghorn, while a number of first-cross 
pullets are reared each year. 

The birds are housed in units of 100 in simple but substantial 
houses, 30 ft. by 14 ft. (illustrated in the previous article). 
There are 12 such houses, three of which aro reserved for 
chicken rearing, two (each sub-divided into two) are used for 
breeding pens, while the remaining seven accommodate the 
laying flock. Four of these seven laying houses are now in one 
enclosure, and two in another enclosure for the first crosses. 
The remaining house is at present divided into two for a com¬ 
parative test of wet and dry feeding. 

The separation of the first crosses was found advisable for 
several reasons, and it also enables a comparison to bo made 
of the laying properties of these crosses with those of the pure 
breeds from which they were derived. 

Eearing.—^Hatching is done mainly by incubators, though 
a number of birds are brought up under hens in the simple, 
natural hatching plant previously illustrated. Incubator chicks 
are transferred straight to cabins, 6 ft. by 6 ft. by 6 ft., in 
which a hover is placed for the accommodation of 70 to 80 
chicks- At 6 to 8 weeks old, the chicks are taken to the large 
houses reserved for them, where they are kept, divided in small 
lots of about 30, till they have learned to perch. In order to 
maintain the flock up to establishment, approximately 1,200 
chicks are reared annually. Half this number may be pullets; 
450 of the best are selected and drafted into the laying houses 
and the remainder sold. Cockerels are disposed of locally or 
in the London market. 
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General Management. —All the pure bred pullets are trap- 
nested for four months each year from October to January. 
This enables the breeding pens to be made up from pullets which 
have proved to be good winter layers, while all birds which do 
not come up to a certain standard are weeded out. 

The importance of trap-nesting is apparent. 

In each ease these trap-nested pullets were all reared in the 
same way at the Institute, and they repi’esent selected birds. 
The parents were on one side trap-nested home-bred pullets, 
selected on egg records for a place in the breeding pens, and 
on the other side cockerels -which were not always obtained from 
the same source. The result as shown in the table is a variation 
in individual yield from 0 to 89 eggs in 119 days. During the 
trap-nesting period from 4th October to 81st January, no eggs 
were collected from 29 birds (15 Rhode Island Beds, 10 Wyan- 
dottes and 4 Leghorns). In other words, during this period 
8 per cent, of the Rhodes, 10 per cent, of the Wyandottes and 
6 per cent, of the Leghorns appeared to be entirely unproductive. 

The following are a few of the records obtained last winter :— 


Tuap-Nest ResiTjT.s fiuim 4th OoTOiiKR, 1924 TO 31 st 192.5. 

(119 Days.) 


— 

182 Rhode Island 
Pullets, 

100 White 
Wyandotte Pullets. 

66 Leghorns. 

No. of 
Eggs. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Possible. 

No. of 
Eggs. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Possible. 

No. of 
Eggs. 

Percent- 
age of 
Possible.. 

Average 

Best 10 Highest 

Average 

i 

39.5 

33.2 

21.0 

17.6 

43.5 

23.2 

19.5 

78 

S9 

83,4 

70.1 

45 

67 

51.7 

37 

57 

47.1 

39.6 

rn f Lowest 

Best .)0 p Highest 

Average 

54 

89 

68.5 

57.6 

20 

67 

34.6 

29 

14 

57 

28.5 

23.9 

“lolmSt 

Average 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3.5 

2.9 

Average 

0 

25 

9.5 

8.0 

0 

19 

7.6 

6.3 

0 

31 

16.9 

14.1 
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These figures ure cerhiinly very suggestive. Unfortunately, 
the birds in one house out of five were not trap-nested, and a 
certain number of eggs may not have been recorded. In future, 
special precautions will be taken to get reliable confirmatory 
figures. 

The elimination of unproductive birds at an early date is most 
desirable from eA’ery point of view. Unfortunately it does not 
appear to be possible to detect non-laying pullets with certainly 
in Sei)tember or October. 

Cost of the Plant.—The whole plant, according to the speci¬ 
fications previously given, was put up at a cost of approximately 
£950, to which has now to be added £50 to cover the cost of 
an adequate food store. A cost of .£'1,000 for a 900 bird plant 
tincluding live stock) works out at £1 2s. 3d. per bird: exclusive 
ot live stock the cost was £880, just under £1 per bird. 

Other Kesults: Egg Yield.—The number of eggs collected 
over a period of 18 months is shown in the following table :— 


'Ei.o- YibIuB IX THU Ha.i.f Yea.Pu OcT(»r.Eu h 1924, akb ihi: 

FrLT4 Yevr April 1921-MvRuir 1925. 



Actual Ko. of 

Percentage 

Actual ISTo. of 

1 Percentage 


eggs laid. 

of possible. 

eggs laid. 

of possible. 




1924 

April . . . 


— 

13,661 

50.6'“ 

May 

— 

— 

12.997 

46.6 

June . . . 

— 

— 

10,659 

39.4 

.Tilly 

— 


10.340 

37.0 

August 

— 


8,91.5 

31.9 

September... 

— 

— 

6.tjS9 

21.8 


1923 



October 

2,21S 

8 

6,662 

23.9 

Xmeiu]>er . 

2,972 

11 

5,'52S 

21.5 

Deeembet’ ... 

6,035 

21 

6,780 

24.3 


1924 


25 

January . . ... | 

6.760 

24 

8,712 

31.2 

Februar^r ... . ^ 


36.6 

9,752 

38.7 

March ... .. ) 

ii.ssr. j 

12.5 

13,29S 1 

iS.O 



Axctual ZSTo. of 

Pej '“entage 

Six iiiontli periodb. 

egg 

b lai<I. 

oi possilJe. 

October 1923 to March 1924 (inelusive) 

39,421 

23.9 

April 1924 to September 1924 Ciiicliisire) .. 63 

,261 

38.4 

October 1924 to March 1925 Ciixelii.sive) 

51,032 

31.3 

The improvement in egg yield again shows among other things 

the value of trap-nesting. 




In the year April 1924 to March 1926 

(inclusive) 

the return 

was at the average rate of 127 eggs per 

bird or 34.8 per cent. 


* In the 30 days of April, with 900 birds the maximnni possible fs 
27,000 eggs, and this number of eggs would be 100 per cent. Actually 
eggs were laid or 50.6 per cent. 
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Size of Eggs.—Of the total eggs produced, 86 per cent, were 
first grade, about 12 per cent, second grade and less than 2 per 
cent, were hrolien or damaged. In connection with the last 
figui-e, mention might he made of the importance, first of having 
a system whereby production is checked and recorded, and, 
secondly, of following this a stage further so that the sales 
accurately tally with the production records. Of course, this 
is elementary business, hut it is surprising how often, whether 
in the case of eggs or milk, there is a discrepancy bet'ween these 
two sides of the account. 

Total Sales.—The total sales during the year from April, 
1924 to March, 1925 (inclusive), amounted to 111,124 3s. l^-d., 
divided as follows :— 


Eggs 

£ 

890 

s. 

17 

d. 

u 

Old Hens and Cockerels 

182 

7 

11 

Sittings 

24 


0 

Day old Chicks 

15 

1 

0 

Sundries 

11 

14 

1 


The first graph shows the total sales plotted from weekly 
averages. The three high peaks are occasioned by the sale at 
these times of eoekerels or hens. On the average, receipts 
amounted to £3 Is. 3d. per day. 

An interesting point is brought out in the second graph 
where a dark line show's the eggs produced throughout the 
year, and the dotted line the return from eggs at wholesale 
prices. The peak in egg production was a shortlived period 
in April, and thei'e is a steady and consistent decline in the rate 
of production from this month till the curve show's a flat bottom 
in October, November and December, when the output of eggs 
is at its low'est. 

Comparing the production line with the dotted curve (wdiich 
show^s the average daily cash receipts from eggs only) it is at 
once appai'ent that receipts from eggs w'ere maintained at a 
comparatively level rate. While production varied wdthin a 
range of from 2 to nearly 5, this is compensated by a price varia¬ 
tion of from 3s. 7d. tO' Is. 3d. per dozen, bringing the income 
fluctuation within the much narrower limits of 2 to 3. 

The highest average daily returns from eggs did, in fact, tend 
to occur at the periods from October to January when production 
was lowest and prices highest. These facts do not, of course, 
take into account the cost of production. Doubtless, winter 
costs are higher, hut in the case of poultry enclosed in runs, the 
differeilee between winter and summer costs cannot be very 
great. 
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Financial Sesults.—Trading and Profit and Loss Account 
for the year, 1st April, 1924, to 31st March, 1925, is given below. 
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In the initial valuation, the full cost of the plant, namely, 
^880, is included, whilst in the closing valuation this figure 
has been reduced by 5 per cent, to allow for depreciation. 

Eent amounts to £3 per acre or £27 in all. The only item 
for labour is an inclusive charge for such casual labour, hire of 
horses, etc., as was actually used. 

The balance or profit of £284, therefore, represents the return 
which the manager of the plant w’^ould receive to i-ecompense 
him in two directions :— 

(a) For the capital invested in the business, and 
( h) For his own regular labour. 

These results are probably a very true indication of what can 
be expected from a one man plant of the kind described, 
situated near a town, in its first year. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

EXPERIMENTS ON KEEPING APPLES IN 
OILED PAPER WRAPPERS. 

DtuiiNG recent years, the question of storing the later 
varieties of home-grown apples in order to market them some 
months later in the season has aroused much interest amongst 
English fruit grovrers, and the practice is a growing one. 

The large majority of the apples which are stored in this 
country are kept unwrapped. A small quantity may be 
wrapped in newspaper or waste paper, whilst still fewer are 
wrapped in tissue paper. The object of wrapping’ the apples 
is to enable them to be kei>t in marketable condition for a 
longer period. 

In Noith x4merica, much use is being made of paper impreg¬ 
nated with absorbent substances, such as odourless mineial 
-oil, for wrapping apples. In this country, attention -was first 
directed to the use of such oiled paper in 1921, wdien in the 
course of experiments conducted bj- the Eood Investigation 
Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
it was found that the use of oiled wraps bad the effect of 
reducing and delaying spot development on apples in both gas 
and cold storage. Further experiments, a short account of 
which is given in the Annual Report of the Food Investigation 
Board for 1922. showed that the storage life of samples of 
Bramley’s Seedling apples was prolonged at least 6 w-reks by 
using oiled paper wraps. 

In order to focus the attention of growers on this subject, 
and -witb a view' to discovering the effect of oiled wraps on 
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different varieties of apples in ordinary cool storage, a series 
of experiments was carried out under the supervision of the 
Ministry’s Inspectors in the principal fruit-growing centres 
during the winter of 1924-25, Apples wrapped in oiled paper 
and in ordinary paper, and unwrapped apples, were packed in 
standard boxes and placed in storage sheds, and on subsequent 
examination comparisons were made of the condition of the 
three groups of apples. 

At Centre No. 1, some rather scabby specimens of the variety 
‘ ‘ Blenheim Orange ’ ’ (season November to J anuary) were 
stored on 28th November in a well-ventilated outhouse with 
thick brick w^alls. On 16th February 12 apples of each group 
were examined, when it was found that two of the oil-wrapped 
apples were rotten and one half-rotten, amongst those in 
ordinary wraps one apple was partly rotted, whilst the un- 
w'rapped apples were rather badly scabbed, one w^as rotten, 
and twn half-rotten. 

At Centre No. 2, the apples chosen for experiment were 
“ Newton Wonder ” (season November to February), 
“ Charles Boss ” (season October to December) and White 
apples. They were not boxed, but were stored in trays in a 
cellar on 26th November and at that date w^ere scabbed and 
bruised. When examined on 19th January and again on 
11th February, it w^as found that the percentage of bad apples 
amongst the unwrapped apples was slightly greater than in 
the case of the wrajoped apples. 

At Centre No. 8, “ Newton Wonder ” apples were stored on 
24th October in an ordinary apple store. The unwrapped 
aiiples were not stored in boxes but samples were laid out on 
shelves. Twelve apples from each lot were examined on 
11th February. The wrapped apples were all found in perfect 
condition; the unwrapped apples had shrivelled very slightly, 
one had a .small bruise, whilst another was partly rotten. 

Three other experiments were made with the variety 
“ Newton Wonder.” In each case the apples were stored on 
8th October in ordinary storage sheds, and were examined on 
16th February. In one case it was found that 5 per cent, of 
the apples in oiled wraps were bad, while 20 per cent, of those 
unwrapped were bad. In the second case 4 per cent, of the 
oil-wrapped apples were bad as against 5 per cent, bad amongst 
the unwrapped apples. In both these experiments the colour 
of the fruit was improved by the oiled wraps. In the third 
case, two of the oil-wrapped apples and two of the unwrapped 

n 2 
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apples were found to be bad. Where the apples were scabbed 
before wrapping there was no improvement in their appearance. 

At Centre Xo. 7, “ Cox’s Orange Pippin ” (season 

November to March) were stored in an ordinary storage shed 
on 8th October and examined on 16th Pebruary. The apples 
in oiled wraps showed 4 per cent, bad, -whilst 5 per cent, of 
those unwrapped were bad. The apples in oiled paper wraps 
lasted in good eatable condition t-wo weeks longer than the 
unwrapped apples. 

Three experiments were made with the variety “ Bramley’s 
Seedling ” (season November to March). In one case the 
apples were stored on 8th October in an ordinary storage shed 
and examined on 16th Pebruaiy, when 2 per cent, of the 
apples in oiled wraps and 8 per cent, of those unwrapped were 
found to be bad. The colour of the apples was improved by 
wrapping in oiled paper. In the second of these experiments, 
the apples were stored on 8th October in an ordinary storage 
shed. On examination on 16th Eebrnary, one of the oil- 
■wrapped apples and two of the unwrapped apples were bad. 
In this case the colour of the wrapped apples was not superior 
to the unwrapped apples. In the third experiment with this 
variety, the apples were stored on 17th October in an ordinary 
packing shed and examined on 27th February. The condition 
of the apples at that date is indicated by the following table :— 




Blemished 

Half- 
Bo tten 




Perfect 

or 

Spotted 

Rotten 

Total 

Oiled wraps 

114 

3 

0 

3 

120 

White paper %vraps 

88 

24 

6 

4 

120 

Un wrapped 

47 

... 43 

18 

12 

120 

The apples 

in oiled 

wraps had 

retained 

their bloom 

and 


their general appearance was much superior to the others. 
None of them was affected by spots, whilst 20 per cent, of 
those iu white paper wraps and 36 per cent, of the unwrapped 
fruit were spotted. The wrapped apples had each lost 1 lb. 
per box and the unwrapped 1-^ lb. per box in weight. 

At Centre No. 11, the apples were of the variety “ Lane’s 
Prince Albert ” (season January to March) and were stored 
on 8th October in an ordinary storage shed. When examined 
on 16th February, 4 per cent, of the oil-wrapped apples and 
10 per cent, of the unwrapped apples were found to be bad. 

At Centre No. 12, the apples were a late russet similar to 
“ Golden Eusset ” (season December to March). They were 
stored on 8rd November in a stone and wood shed with an 
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earth floor. A preliminary examination was made on 
26th December, when in the oil-wrap ” box 8 rotten apples 
were found due apparently to scab, in the “ ordinary paper- 
wrap ” box one apple had rotted through bad bruising, in the 
“ unwrapped ” box the apples were as sound as those in the 
other two. When a further examination was made on 31st 
January, it was found that in the “ oil-wrap ” box 4 additional 
apples had gone bad, in the “ ordinary wrap ” box another 
completely rotted apple nras found and the fungus had spread 
to the apples touching it, whilst no change was evident in the 
“ unwrapped ” apples except that they had withered to some 
extent. There was practicallj' no shrinkage in either of the 
wrapped boxes. 

At Centre No. 13, “ Han well Souring ” apples (season 
February to April) were stored on 21st October, the boxes being 
placed on their sides on the earth floor of a hop oast where the 
temperature was betw^een 32° and 39° F. On preliminary 
examination being made on 16th December, one apple in each 
of the 3 groups was found to be rotten, whilst in addition one 
of the unwrapped apples was badly bruised. The boxes were 
re-packed and placed on end in potato trays. A final examina¬ 
tion was made on 23i'd March, when the condition of the apples 
w'as found to be as indicated in the following table :— 


Perfectly 
clean and 
sound 

Oiled “wraps 91 

•Ordinary paper wraps 101 
U 11 wrapped ... 71 


Saleable 

Unsaleable 


but 

owing to rot 

Total 

soniewliat 

or other 

shrivelled 

blemish 


35 

12 

138 

17 

8 

126 

49 

... 16 

136 


Of the iinsalealDle apples, one had turned quite black and 
eontained mycelium of Sclerotinia fructigena. In the majority 
of cases the rot appeared to be mostly due to the fungus 
Penicillium expansum. 

In the last experiment the apples were a little-known variety 
named ‘‘ Peacemaker/’ They were stored on 8th October in 
an ordinary storage shed and examined on 16th February, 
when 2 per cent, of the oil-wrapped apples and 4 per cent, of 
those unwrapped were found to be bad. The fruit in the oiled 
wraps kept in good eatable condition six weeks longer than 
the unwrapped fruit. 


^ ^ 
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SOME RECENT WEEDS IN THE 
SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 

E. WyiiDiE Fenton, M.A., B.Se., P.L.S , F.E.S., 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

Hawk^s Beard.—The Large Rough Hawk’s Board (Crepis 
biennis, L.) and the Small Rough Hawk’s Beard (Crcpis taraxaci- 
folia, Thuil.j are grouped in the present ease, as they have often 
been confused. Both are biennials and the treatment for eradi¬ 
cation is similar. In the South Devon area only G. taraxacifolia 
is of economic importance. The Large Rough Hawk’s Beard 
is a stouter plant, the stem is not so branched, and is more 
leafy; the flower stalks are shorter and thicker. In the Small 
Rough Hawk’s Beard the leaves at ground level are more 
numerous, frequently showung a deep purple tint, which is 
sometimes also evident on the stem, the flow'er heads are 
smaller, and the whole plant is more hispid. The most pro¬ 
minent distinction is in the fruit—in C. taraxacifolia it has a 
long beak, whereas in C. biennis there is no beak. Both are 
plants of roadsides, hedges and waste places. 

Growth cornmences early in the spring, about March or 
April according to the season. In the second year the flowers 
appear in June or July, the seeds being scattered in August 
and September, when the plant dies. 

Life History .—As both plants are biennials, leaves only are 
produced during the first year. They generally form a close 
tufted I'osette at the surface of the ground, crowding out all 
other vegetation near them. The rooting system is deep and 
they are therefore capable of withstanding great drought when 
other plants are completely burned up. This was very notice¬ 
able during the drought of 1921. A large number of flower heads 
(eapitula) are produced, giving rise to plentiful seed capable of 
germination. Owing to the way the rosette of leaves covers 
the ground in the earlier stages of the plant’s growth, there is 
at seeding time much bare ground on which the seeds can fall 
and germinate. This explains the tendency of these plants to 
occur in dense patches crowding out every other plant near 
them. 

Distribution .—The distribution of these plants in the south¬ 
western counties is distinctly local. The botanical records for 
Devon and Cornwall show that these plants were far from 
common before the war, but since that time they have in¬ 
creased and in several areas are now very plentiful. Ere- 
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quently they are found on railway embankments and sidings, 
and sometimes they invade adjacent agricultural land. This, 
of course, tells its own tale: the seeds are being distributed 
along the line from goods trains where the plants are present 
in straw, hay and packing. G. taraxacifolia is mentioned in 
the flora of Wilts in 1888. Bi'iggs, in his “ Rlora of Ply¬ 
mouth,” records it in 1880 as a colonist. In Ravey’s ‘‘ Plora 
of Cornwall ” the first mention apart from the Plymouth area 
is near Bude in 1886. In the Supplement to the ” Flora of 
Cornwall ” by Thurston and Virgurs (1922) it is recorded as 
increasing at an alarming rate, and it is stated that there are 
records of hayfields being affected. 

C. biennis is still comparatively rare and there are only a 
few records, although it is recorded previous to C. taraxacifolia. 
Before 1916 there were no records of the latter in the parish 
of Highweek, South Devon, yet in 1920-21-22 it was more 
than plentiful on the grass banks around Seale-Ha-yne Agri- 
cultiiral College, particularly where some military huts were 
erected while the College was a hospital. This indicates the 
source of the seed. There have also been several cases of hay- 
fields which wei'e a forest of these plants, to the serious detri¬ 
ment of the grasses and clovers. The origin of the seed in 
these cases is problematical: it must have been introduced 
with the seeds or with manures or packing, since the neigh¬ 
bouring hedges and fields were free from the weed. The 
presence of Spotted Medick suggested the introduction with 
shoddy and other waste products, but this could not be proved. 

Recently there has been a remarkable spread of these plants 
(C. taraxacifolia) along the G-.W.R. line, Torquay branch, and 
in some places the embankments are a solid mass of them. 
Evidently this species is being freely distributed at the present 
time, since extensive patches have appeared where there were 
previously none. 

Eradication .—The life history cf these plants shows that 
there are two stages for successful eradication:—(1) The 
rosette stage. (2) Just before the flowering stage. In the 
rosette stage spudding will remove the leaves and severely 
damage the plant, and in most cases they will not survive. 
This method can be readily adopted in pastures or in hayfields 
after cutting. 

During the second year of growth cutting must take place in 
the early flowering stage. If the flowers are well formed and 
the stems are then cut, there will be sufficient food stored in 
the stem to enable seeds to be set. t 
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These methods have proved very successful in the eradica¬ 
tion of the Tveeds. In 'the coui>e of three years if these 
methods are adopted the 'v^ned will have practically dis¬ 
appeared, but for a few dormant or hard seeds in the soil which 
may possibly g'crminate much later than the normal time. 

Eayless Sfayweed.—Eayless hlayweed {Matricaria discoidea, 
DC.) is very similar to Scentless hlayweed, but differs among 
more evi'lenr features in the absence of any floi'ets of the ray 
(the whi:e outer part of the daisy-like head). It has the stem 
covered wMi leaves at more frequent intervals, and has more 
scent or odour. It seems at first sight to be a small stunted 
form of scentless mayweed. 

This pia.nt is not a native of this countin', but is found in 
North America, Asia and Europe. It has been introduced into 
this countiy within very recent times. The first record from 
the south-west is by Davey in the “ Journal of Botany,” 1900. 
Since then it has spread considerably and is quite common in 
some localities. 

Distribution .—The plant occurs in waste places, on sandy 
banks, railway sidings and embankments, canal banks, road¬ 
sides and the surroundings of harbours and farm buildings. It 
■does not seem to be restricted by soil conditions and may be 
found on totally different t 3 rpes of soil, sometimes invading 
■cultivated fields. The seeds are heavy and have no float and 
are simply scattered over the surface of the ground by the 
■wind or with wet earth attached to the feet of animals, cart 
wheels or boots. Its distribution is increasing rapidly, for 
in the souih-western counties it is now to be found in many 
districts where it did not previously occur. One interesting 
point recently noted by us is that where bricks and tiles for 
building purposes are imported from the Continent and 
dumped down with straw and packing, this plant is not infre¬ 
quently to be found gi’owing a few months later. We have not 
been able so far to prove that the seeds are introduced with the 
packing, but as the plant did not grow there previously it is 
very significant. 

Life History .—The plant is an annual and may be found 
growing from April to September, according to the season. It 
sets seed, and seeds down very quickly, especially in the south¬ 
west, and there may be two or even three generations in one 
year. This is one of its most valuable assets in rapid spread- 
even in the interval between successive weedings some 
■of the plants may produce seed. Shortly after the seed is 
scattered the plant dies. 
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Presence in Cultivated Areas .—grass land, the plant is 
seldom found, either the grazing or the competition with other 
plants being unfavourable. Only occasionally will it be found 
creeping in at gates or near the road-side, and under such 
circumstances it occurs on bare patches of soil—^never among 
the grasses and clovers. There is no evidence that it is likely 
to be a danger to grass land. 

In arable land it is another matter. In one recent instance 
the seed had been conveyed into a field by a gateway opening 
on to a main road. The crop was barley, and an area at the 
gate spreading out fanwise over nearly half the field was 
smothered with Eayless Mayweed. It formed a dense mat¬ 
like growth crowding out every other plant, the crop being 
reduced by 50 per cent. Subsequent cultivation has prevented 
a recurrence. There are many farms where this weed is found 
surrounding the farm buildings so that its distribution and 
spread is a constant danger. There are records of cx'ops being 
seriously damaged in Cornwall and also in Herefordshire. 
Doubtless there are other cases which have not been recorded. 

Eradication .—The usual method of destroying the plant is 
constant cultivation and the prevention of seeding. This 
cannot always be achieved as it depends upon the crop. Round 
buildings and in waste places near a farm any weed-killer, salt 
and water, or copper sulphate will be effective in removing the 
source of danger. In cereals, copper sulphate might prove 
effective if applied in time. 

Another method which has been adopted is deep ploughing. 
The chief objection is that some day the buried seeds will come 
to the surface and the trouble may have been only delayed. 
When the weed is very plentiful a change in the rotation and 
an extra root crop would be most effective in keeping it in 
check and also killing most of the plants. 

Soft Knotted Trefoil (Trifolium striatum, L.).—This plant is 
a typical trefoil or clover occurring in dry pastures and waste 
places. The only plants it might be confused with are Teasel 
Clover (T. maritimum, Huds.) and Haresfoot Trefoil (T. 
arvense, L.). Teasel Clover is confined to the sea coast, but 
Haresfoot Trefoil has the same habitat as Soft Knotted Trefoil. 
Soft Knotted Trefoil differs from Teasel Clover in having 
flower heads without stalks, and its stipules are not so long 
and narrow. Haresfoot Trefoil has long cylindrical flower 
heads which are very hairy, while the leaflets are narrower 
than Soft Knotted Trefoil. 
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Life History .—Being an annual it commences growth early 
in the spring, flowers in summer, and dies down shortly after¬ 
wards. The length of life, however, depends on the season. 
In a dry season its life will be much shorter than in a wet 
season, while under favourable circumstances there may be 
two generations in one season. Under natural conditions the 
plant is semi-prostrate and does not rise much above ground 
level, but when growing among tall herbage it may reach a 
considerable height. Plants growing under such conditions 
have been received which were over a foot high. 

Presence in Cultivated Land .—This plant was first brought 
to our notice as a weed in 1923 when it was sent for identification 
from Bude in north Cornw^all. Shortly afterwards further 
specimens came from Bideford in north Devon, near the Bude 
district. In both areas it was growing among cereals and 
smothered the crop. It is rather unusual to find such a plant 
giving trouble, and it was rather puzzling at first to explain 
how it suddenly became a troublesome weed. The districts 
are near the sea, although the fields concerned lie some dis¬ 
tance inland. The soil in these districts is deficient in lime, 
and lime is generally a costly item. In Bude, as in many other 
parts of Cornwall, where the soil is acid, it is customary to use 
the sand from the dunes and the coast as it contains an 
appreciable amount of carbonate of lime in the shells. This 
was dealt with by Borlase and G-regg in this Journal for 
Oct., 1922. It is just where’the sand is taken from that 
T. striatum occurs, and when the sand is removed and scattered 
on cultivated land the seeds of this plant are introduced with 
the sand. It is natural that under such favourable conditions 
and with a good soil Soft Knotted Trefoil will flourish and 
produce a vigorous growth. 

Eradication .—The plant is an annual, and prevention of 
seeding is therefore the essential point. Much can be done by 
thorough cultivation, especially in the case of a root crop. In 
pasture it is not likely to cause any trouble, and being a 
legume may have a distinct value, especially on dry, poor 
pastures. In hay also it is not likely to have much, if any, 
deleterious effect, since the grasses and other clovers will keep 
it in cheek. The plant itself is not poisonous, but being hairy 
might not be greatly relished by stock. 

Among cereals, however, the plant presents a rather different 
problem. Owing to its hairiness, spraying with copper sulphate 
(except in a very young stage) will have little or no result, and 
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if the spray is made stronger so as to have greater effect the 
cereals will suffer severe damage. In the younger stages an 
application of sulphate of ammonia at the rate of about 2 cwt. 
per acre is the only method of damaging the plant. This 
method cannot always be adopted for all cereals under all con¬ 
ditions, and one must be guided by the circumstances before 
deciding on the nature of the treatment. Where sulphate of 
ammonia can be used it not merely scorches and kills the 
trefoil but stimulates the cereal, which is a double advantage. 
It is not likely, however, that this plant will be more than 
an occasional weed, and even then only under rather unusual 
circumstances. 

^ 

AN EXPERIMENT ON FEEDING SILAGE 
TO DAIRY COWS. 

R. Eae, C.D.A. (Edin.), and H. W. Gakdnbb, B.A., Dip. Agric. 

(Cantab.), 

Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture. 

In this Journal for June, 1924, an account was given of two 
feeding experiments with silage carried out during the early 
part of that year. They were regarded as of a preliminary’ 
nature to be repeated as circumstances permitted. 

In one of those experiments, carried out at Overhall Farm, 
the comparison was between a ration containing both roots 
and silage and one containing no roots but a large allowance of 
silage. In substituting an additional amount of silage for the 
roots, the assumption made was that “ in compiling a main¬ 
tenance ration 1 lb. of silage may be regarded as equivalent to 
2 lb. of roots.” Owing to the variable nature of roots and the 
still more variable composition of silage, it is a rough rule of 
this sort which is likely to be of the greatest value to the 
practical man. 

Besides being an attempt to test the soundness of this 
assumption, the experiment was designed to show that large 
quantities of silage could be fed safely to heavy milking cows 
without affecting the milk yield adversely. On this point much 
doubt still lingers amongst farmers, causing them to hesitate 
before embarking on the making of silage on a large scale. 

During the past winter, by kind permission of A. S. Bowlby, 
Esq., we were given an opportunity of repeating this particular 
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experiment with the same hex'd of Friesian cows, and it is 
thought that the results may be of sufficient interest to merit 
publication. 

We would like to express here our thanks to Mr. Bowlby, 
and also to record our appi'eciation of the extreme care and 
exactness with which Mr. Craigie and his head cowman carried 
out the feeding and recording. 

Plan of the Experiment.—^This was almost exactly a dupli¬ 
cate of last year’s, but it extended over a longer period, namely, 
three months. Ten cows were selected and placed in two 
groups well balanced as regards total milk yield and the stage 
in the lactation period reached by the individual cows. The 
groups were given a fortnight in which to get accustomed to 
the experimental ration; they were then recorded for a month : 
during the next fortnight the groups ivere changed over on to 
each other’s rations and then followed a second experimental 
period of one month. 

The Silage.—This was from a seeding of bush, tares, 

I bush, beans, 1 bush oats, and J bxish. wheat per acre. The 
crop was an excellent one, yielding when cut in early July 

II tons of green material per acre. A sample of the silage 
taken in January gave the following analysis:— 

pe7‘ cent, 

IVater ... 74.6 Soluble Carbohydrates 10,2 

Crude Piotein ... 3.2 Fibre ... ... 8.0 

Crude Oil ... 1.4 Ash ... ... 2.6 

TQO.O 

Estimated starch equivalent 10.5 lb. per 100. 

Eations.—The rations used were :— 

JRation In Ration 3. 

71k lb, 

^Mangolds ... ... ... ... 42 — 

Swedes ... ... . , ... 14 — 

Silr.ge... ... .. ... . 25 50 

Hay. 14 14 

Oat Straw Chafi ... ... ... 4 4 

Th© basis of substitution is 25 lb. silage equals 56 lb» roots, 
or approximately 1 lb. silage equals 2 lb. roots. The main¬ 
tenance parts of the rations were, therefore, practically 
identical with those of 1924. 

In addition, for every gallon above the first, 4 lb, of the 
following mixture were fed to both groups:— 

Cotton Cake ... 1 part. Bean Meal ... 1 pait. 

Linseed Cake ... 2 parts. Barley or Wheat .. 1 „ 

Dried Grains ... 1 part. Fish Meal ... 5 per cent. 
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After 4tbL February this was changed to :— 

Xiiiiseecl Cake ... 1 part. Wheat or Barley Imparts. 

Dried Grains ... 2 parts. Oats ... ... 4 part. 

Bean Meal... ... 14 „ Fish Meal .,. 5 per cent. 

At the commencement of the experiment, no difficulty was 
experienced in getting the cows to eat their full ration of 
50 lb. silage. As in the previous year, however, the oat straw 
was either completely omitted or only a small amount con¬ 
sumed. 

The first recorded period was the four weeks from 14th 
January to 10th February. The period of two weeks from 
nth February to 24th February was allowed for the groups 
to change over to each other’s rations. The second exjperi- 
mental period was the four weeks from 25th February to 
24th March. 


Group A, 

5 cows. 

Root Ration, 

14tb. January to lOth Feb. 

Silage Ration, 

25th February to 24th March. 

Average 
yield per cow 
14th Jan. 

Average 
yield per cow 
10 th Feb. ^ 

Average 
yield per cow 
25th Feb. 

Average 
yield per"cow 
24til March. 

46 lb. 

44.6 lb. * 

35.8 Ih. 

37.1 lb. 

Group B. j 

5 cows. 

Silage Ration, 

14th January to 10 th Feb. 

Root Ration, 

25th February to 24th March. 

Average 
yield per cow i 
14th Jan. 

I Average 

1 yield per cow 
10 th Feb. 

Average 
yield per cow ! 
25th Feb. 

Average 
yield per cow 
24th March. 

43,6 lb. i 43.6 lb. 

1 

39.0 lb. 

38.5 lb. 


Results in Milk Yield. —The results are presented in the 
table and diagTam. The table shows the average daily yield 
per cow on the first and last day of each recorded period. In 
the diagram, the averages per head over successive three day 
periods are given. This smooths out the minor fluctuations 
which would be shown by plotting each day’s average and 
therefore shows more clearly the general progress of the 
results. During the first period (14th January to 10th 
February) both groups maintained their yield well, the advan¬ 
tage, if any, lying with that on the silage ration. But, as is 
shown very clearly in the diagram, a very different result was 
obtained during the second period. After the change over 
there was a rather rapid falling off in both groups which was 
practically identical up to 21st February. (This falling off 
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may be attributed to the change of food, but it was accentuated 
by”a very cold spell of weather with frosty nights; the other 
cows in the herd also dropped in their yield during these few 
days.l After 21&t February, the group which was now on roots 
steadied, and the j'ield thereafter showed only a normal gradual 
decline. The grouj) on silage, however, continued to drop 
very rapidly tor two more days, reaching the low daily average 
yield of 85.8 lb. The explanation of this drop was supplied 
by the cows themselves. Hitherto the 50 lb. silage had been 
readily con.sumed, but now the cows refused a large portion of 
it. On examination it was found that a different layer of 
silage had been reached. The sample analysed in January was 
a good specimen of acid silage ensiled under good conditions, 
but that reached towards 20th of February was in appear¬ 
ance a much inferior sample, more fibrous and chaffy, sug¬ 
gesting that the crop had been over mature when cut. The 
analysis, how’ever, w’^as very similar to that of the previous 
sample. In spite of this similarity, the cows evidently found 
it much less succulent and less appetising as they now refused 
their full ration. 

The sudden change on to an inferior sample of silage gave 
a very severe check to the cows from which the yield only 
slowly recovered, and at the end of the second experimental 
period there w-as still a difference in average daily yield of 
lb. 

Cost oi the Two Rations.—As both groups received the same 
amount of concentrates, the difference in cost per cow per day 
i.s the difference in cost between 56 lb. roots and 25 lb. silage. 
The root crop, wdth a jield of 20 tons, w’-orked out at 17s. 4d. 
per ton, and the silage, with a yield of 11 tons, at 19s. 9d. 
per ton. 

If the output of milk had been the same for both groups, 
this wnuld have meant a difference of 2.58 pence daily per 
r-ow in favour of silage, or for a 3-gallon average just over 
0.8 pence per gallon. 

The actual output of milk, how^ever, v^as as follows :— 

Root Ration. 

Group A.—14th January to 10th February ... 6,348 

B-—25th Februarj' to 24th Harch ... 5,4G() 


Total 


11,814 
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Silage Ration. 

Group B.—14tli January to 10th February ... 6,107 

,, A.—25th February to 24th March ... 5,289 


Total. 11,346 


Difference in favour of root ration = 468 lb. =46 gallons in 
56 days. 

Value of this at Is. 8d. ... ... ... ... £3 16 8 

Against this has to be placed the extra cost of the 

root ration, 56 days for 5 cows at 2.58d. ... 3 0 2-1- 


Net difference in favour of root ration ... ... £0 16 


Summary. —From this experiment and from those conducted 
last year there is afforded a measure of confirmation of the 
practical soundness of the formula—1 lb. good silage = 2 lb. 
roots. 

It is clear that cows relish good silage and will eat readily 
amounts up to 50 lb. daily. 

This year’s experiment, however, shows that any change 
from a sample of good silage to one less palatable is at once 
reflected in the milk yield. The falling off may be a very 
serious one from which the cows only slowly recover. 

It would also appear that under circumstances where only 
average yields of roots are obtained, silage may prove an 
economical substitute for roots in the rations of dairy cows. 


-Mt ^ ^ 


CHARTS AS AIDS TO LECTURING. 

T. W. COCKEBAM, 

Wiltshire County Agricultural Staff. 

The methods adopted by lecturers in presenting informative 
matter upon agricultural subjects to rural audiences are slowly 
passing through a period of transition. Visual aids such as 
lantern slides, the blackboard, and charts drawn on paper by 
the lecturer beforehand, are gradually taking the place of the 
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text-book, and make a mucli more decided impression. 
Thomas Edison, the great inventor, prophesies that in time 
text-books as a medium for teaching will become obsolete, and 
that “ visual education ” ivill be a matter of course in all our 
schools, the printed lesson being largely supplemental. 

For some years the writer lectured in rural areas upon the 
subject of poultry-keeping, on the lines of the text-book, but 
discontinued this method, owing to the difficulties met with, 
due to differences in age, degrees of intelligence and educa¬ 
tion of those present at the lectures. All do not possess the 
powers of perception and comprehension in equal degree; and 
to meet varying needs, the information must be presented in 
such a lucid manner that any person, even though unacquainted 
vith the subject, can comprehend it and utilise the knowledge 
obtained. 

Almost every person engaged in rural pursuits ignores the 
scientific side. Using scientific terms at lectures tends to 
mj'stify the audience, they become confused and lose all 
interest in the subject under discussion and the value of the 
lecture is lost. 

In order to meet these difficulties and objections to the use 
of science and text-books, the writer evolved a series of 
illustrative charts which were used originally as blackboard 
sketches. These charts avoided the use of technical phrases, 
and for several years they have been in constant use and 
demand throughout the county of Wilts. Disappointment 
has been expressed when they have not been used at lectures. 

Charts make ideas clear to the audience which carmot be 
adequately expressed in speech. Impressions conveyed through 
the eye are retained, but the ear forgets; things seen and 
observed arrest attention and assist the memory, and thus 
become valuable aids to the mind. Verbal instruction requires 
constant reiteration to be retained, but the eye memorises 
easily. 

How the Charts Originated.—^While lecturing during the 
period of the war to secondary school pupils and head teachers 
of elementary- schools upon the subject of practical gardening 
it was suggested that a series of sketches on the blackboard in. 
coloured chalks be given illustrating “ Pictorial Gardening.” 
This was done, and those attending the course made copies and 
used them in teaching in their own schools. It was found in 
practice that the scholars readily absorbed the methods 
employed through the use of direct illustration. They cleared 
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away difficulties, impressed facts, and the instruction could be 
applied much more easily than if given only through verbal 
instruction. 

For a number of years sketches in chalk were continued at 
poultry lectures, but blackboard illustrations were by nature 
ephemeral and they were finally converted into charts of a 
permanent nature. From observation over a period of years it 
has been found that the system of chart lecturing has been the; 
means of spreading information which has been put into, 
practice by many farmers, smallholders, etc., and much benefit 
has been derived from it. 

The Method of Preparing Charts.—The Charts used are 
made as attractive as possible. The unattractive illustration 
does not centre attention and the mind and thoughts are 
deflected into other channels. Many persons attend lectures 
out of mere curiosity and are critical; charts check this ten-, 
dency and curiosity is aroused. Such persons are given cause 
to think, their powers of thought are developed along sound 
lines, and attention is held leading to concentration. Charts 
should be clear and fairly self-explanatory. If an elaborate 
explanation is required .the chart or illustration loses its 
effectiveness. 

They must be bold in outline, accurate in detail, not over¬ 
crowded., They should be varied and never of one type; the 
more varied the better, because impressions obtained through 
one sense become supplemented and rendered more accurate 
by the aid of those received through another sense. 

^ -Jfe ^ ^ ^ ^ 

OCTOBER ON THE FARM. 

•T. E. Bokn, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Weather.—Thirteen years ago the largest farmer in a mid¬ 
land county declined to become a member of the proposed 
agricultural education sub-committee of the County Council 
on the grounds that weather conditions were the controlling 
factor in farming, and therefore agricultural science could 
render little service in practice; moreover, the bailiff who 
managed one of his farms to his entire satisfaction, could 
neither read, nor write. It is only fair to the councillor in 
question to state that although he has rarely been known to 
change hi.s views, his opposition to agricultural education was 
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short-lived. The fact remains, however, that weather coiidi- 
tions do dominate farming to an extent that is shared by no 
other industry. 

It may be true that the British climate is comparatively very 
favourable to agriculture; but it rvas difficult to realise the truth 
of that contention last autumn, when, owing to persistent wet, 
seed corn which had been prepared could not be sown, and on 
many soils no effective attack could be made on the stoloni- 
ferous weeds which were overrunning the stubbles. In the 
vicinity of Dei by rain fell on 43 of the 61 days in September 
and October, giving an excess of 270 tons of water per acre 
over the average of the previous 20 years. In some of the 
eastern counties more favourable conditions prevailed, but the 
effect of the wet autumn on the country as a whole is shown in 
this year’s agricultural statistics by an increase of 107,200 acres 
of land under bare fallow, and a corresponding reduction in the 
area of wheat and green crops. 

Foreknowledge of what the v^eather during a season was to 
be might be helpful, but only to a limited extent. For example, 
weather students say that a severe winter is about due; if that 
were a certainty the farmer might decide not to sow wheat later 
than say 15th November, to put in no winter oats except greys, 
and not to graze his clovers after the end of October; he might 
also lay in heavier stocks of dry foods and reserve more straw 
than usual for foddering; and his clamps of roots and potatoes 
would be given an additional layer of soil or litter. These, 
however, are details rather than fundamental changes in 
practice. 

Potato Harvest. —The proper time for lifting and storing the 
maincrop potatoes is as soon as the tubers have become firm 
in the skin and easily detachable from the tops. After healthy 
growTh the lifting stage coincides with the decay of the ter¬ 
minal rosettes of leaves, but when the tops have been blighted 
the appearance of the field may be very misleading and unles.s 
due regard is paid to the ripeness of the tubers before pitting 
heavy loss may be incurred during storage. Unripe potatoes 
keep badly. 

Typically potato lifting is an October operation, and it is in 
this work and particularly in wet seasons that the advantages 
of lightish land for potato culture are best realised. The potato 
plough is used for raising the crop where the acreage grown is 
small or where the virtues of the modern improved spinner are 
not fully recognised. On light soil which will fall through the 
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prongs of the plough, this implement is satisfactory, but else¬ 
where its use involves excessive labour in gathering the crop, 
and under current school regulations pickers are not so plentiful 
as formerly. In the Garforth trials it was found that the 
machine saved about one-third of the labour required by the 
plough and bruised really very few tubers. 

The work of lifting, whether by fork, plough or spinner, can 
often be facilitated by horse-hoeing between the drills to bring 
down some of the mould. With second earlies, which are 
usually' rather weedy, this operation also helps to clean the 
land. Gathering can also be accelerated by the provision of 
more suitable receptacles. Probably the best type of basket is 
the low-sided wide pattern, known in Lancashire as four-score 
wiskets. They' have a handle at each end and are suitable for 
women or boys working in pairs. 

Pegarding the storage of the crop, it is essential that the 
tubers should be ripe, dry, and as free as possible from bruises. 
Visibly diseased specimens should be picked out. In the pit or 
clamp, heating and suffocation of the living potatoes must be 
avoided and provision must be made for the escape of the mois¬ 
ture given off by the tubers during the first few weeks after 
they are put together. Where the potato crop is followed by 
spring oats, small, temporary heaps may be made in the field, 
placed conveniently for emptying the wiskets; these heaps are 
lightly covered temporarily, as they are later carted to the 
homestead for more permanent storage; by this time, however, 
they have completed their “ sweat.” 

The base of a clamp for potatoes should not exceed 4 ft. in 
width and it need not be dug into the ground; but for con¬ 
venience in shovelling up the potatoes when being taken out, it 
should be level and firm. The heap is first covered with a good 
layer of straw—old thatch does well—but only about 3 or 
4 inches of soil are laid on at first; the heavy soiling-over is 
deferred until the approach of severe weather. To allow of the 
escape of warm moist air, which if kept in will promote wet 
rot, the ridge is often left without soil for some weeks or straw 
ventilators may be inserted in the ridge. With both these 
devices, there is risk of condensation of the escaping water 
vapour on its contact with the cold atmosphere, with the resuit 
that water drips back into the heap. The better method is 
that of drawing a pole along under the straw at the ridge 
during the covering of the heap. The air channel so formed 
may for a time be left open at both ends. 
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In iliustratioii of the need foi’ aeration, and escape of heat 
fiom potatoes duiing storage the following experience may be 
mentioned. Two bags of tubers were pitted in the middle of 
loose potatoes; on opomng the pit in Maich, the tubers inside 
the bags weie found to be wet and rotten wheieas the lest of 
the heap had kept really well. 

Mangold Lifting.—Some tew” years ago many cases of man¬ 
golds keeping badly were reported from the eastern counties, 
and information collected by the agricultural staff at Cambridge 
shoTi ed that bad keeping was in these instances associated wuth 
early lifting of the crop during a dry period; crops lifted after 
the wreather had broken kept well. The circumstances were 
exceptional: as a general rule mangolds keep best w'hen stored 
early enough to have escaped frost entirely, and as appreciable 
frost often occurs about the first week in November, it is wise 
to try and secure the bulk of the crop by that date. On heavy 
land late lifting may entail difficulties and damage to the soil 
in carting, and in any case it delays the sowing of the following 
crop of wheat, which ought to be in the ground before the 
middle of November. For some obscure reason mangolds in 
storage do not require so much air as do swedes or potatoes; 
large heaps may be made without meticulous care as to shape; 
but sufficient litter-covering must be laid on to keep out frost. 

Many farmers throw out mangold tops for consumption by, 
the cattle out at grass; others condemn the practice, holding 
that mangold--leaves contain little nutriment and produce 
violent scouring. To prevent the latter effect the addition of 
basic material' such as chalk has been suggested in the belief 
that the cause of scour was acid matter in the leaves. More 
recent work has, however, indicated that ivhen tops scour 
the cause is bacterial, and washing the leaves either artificially 
or by rain prevents the trouble. The food value of tops is 
nearly equal to that of roots; their manurial value is, however, 
higher, and this must be taken into account when considering 
the respective claims of the different parts of the farm. 

Wheat after Green Crop. —^It is a very common practice to 
take wheat after potatoes and different methods of preparing 
the land and sowing the wheat are followed, according to con¬ 
ditions and the farmer’s predilection. As the land has been 
thoroughly and deeply tilled during the cultivation of the potato 
crop, it is obviously unnecessary to practice deep working in 
the preparations for wheat. The principal consideration is 
early and expeditious sowing of the wheat rather than the 
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observance of a particular routine of operations. Some years 
ago experiments were carried out at Bothamsted to compare 
different practices in tbe sowing of wheat after potatoes; the 
results in bushels of grain and cwt. of straw i)er acre were as 
follows :— 


Year... 

.11)15 

1916 

1918 

Date of . 

.. Nov. 6. 

Nov. 16. 

Nov, 

8. 

Variety.. 

.... B.H.M. 

Rivetts. 

Standard Red. 

Grain. Straw. 

Grain, 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 


bus. cwt. 

bus. 

cwt. 

bu.s. 

cwt. 

Drilled on potato tilth 

23.4 20.3 

37.9 

29.8 

— 

— 

Broadcast and plougiied in 

24.G 21.4 

40.4 

32.1 

42.7 

42.5 

Ploughed and broadcast 

25.0 23.4 

42.0 

35.7 

— 

— 

Plougiied and drilled 

24.6 21.1 

46.1 

43.6 

41.9 

43.6 


Live Stock. —Strong young cattle that have summered satis¬ 
factorily usually carry more flesh in October than at any other 
time of the year : it is natural that they should accumulate 
reserves to tide over the period of food shortage which winter 
would naturally incur. Yearlings and older stores should 
ordinarily require no housing or assistance in fodder until near 
Christmas. Calves, however, are prone to contract chills, and, 
on infected land, husk, if left out of doors and not fed arti¬ 
ficially. Dry cows at pasture may or may not require addi¬ 
tional food, according to whether they have been kept in good 
condition during their lactation period; but milkers require 
practically full winter allowances of concentrates. Towards 
the end of this month the herd may be kept indoors at night; 
the actual date for night housing, however, varies according to 
conditions. Experiments conducted at the Harper Adams 
College some years ago indicated that it was more economical 
to defer housing till the end of November; on the other hand 
it is inconvenient to bring the herd up in darkness for morning 
milking; when gateways become muddy, the difficulties of 
producing clean milk are increased by each passage of the cows 
through them; and when nights grow chilly the cattle lie under 
hedgerows and these spots receive an undue share of manure. 
Dry, sound land will bear later grazing than wet land, which 
is seriously injured in such seasons as that of 1924 by grazing 
too late in the autumn. 

Before the herd is housed entirely for the winter, an oppor¬ 
tunity should be made to clean the shed down and whitewash 
it again. When the cows come in for the night, the venti¬ 
lators should be kept wide open and the shed cool. Newly- 
calved cows, whether standing'in the byre or in a loose box, 
are advisedly blanketed for a few days. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR OCTOBER. 

H. V. Gaeneb, M.A., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The beginning of the farm year is the best time to decide 
the scheme of manuring for the coming rotation, for a definite 
plan prepared in advance enables the farmer to get a view of 
the expenditure that is to be made on artificials and also to 
arrange that these shall be on the farm when they will be 
required. In making his decisions the farmer will have the 
results of the pi'evious year’s operations to guide him, taking 
into account as far as possible any peculiarities of the season, 
such as, for example, a serious drought, which may have 
obscured the action of the manures. In addition to the lessons 
of local experience and observation certain general considera¬ 
tions wull apply. 

Soil Conditions.—Good cultivation is the basis of crop pro¬ 
duction, and onh’ when by proper woi'king the soil has been 
supplied wuth air and water, is the land in condition to give 
the best response to plant food artificially added. Another pre¬ 
liminary factor to be attended to is the chalk supply. If the 
soil is sour the farmer is confined to a limited number of crops 
such as potatoes, oats, and rye which can stand a slightly acid 
condition. The remaining crops do badly and expenditure in 
fertilisers alone will do little to remedy matters. Moreover, on. 
these soils the choice of artificials is narrowed down to such 
as are neutral {e.g., bone flour), or supply chalk or other basic 
sub.stanees {e.g., basic slags and rock phosphates), or produce 
basic substances by their changes in the soil (e.g., nitrate of 
soda). In order therefore to secure freedom of cropping and 
of choice of fertilisers it is desirable that the chalking or liming 
of any sour fields should be attended to. 

Soil Requirements. —The manurial requirements of the soil 
in question will also have to be taken into account. Various 
laboratory methods have been proposed to determine this, some 
entirely chemical, such as the citric acid extraction of phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash, the amounts dissolved by the weak 
acid solvent under standard conditions being taken as a measure 
of the availability of these substances to the plant. Another 
more recent method now being taken up on the Continent 
depends on the action of the plant itself, the amount of phos¬ 
phate and potash extracted by seedlings growing in a small 
sample of the soil in question giving indications of availability. 
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When the availability of the soil supplies has been determined 
the need of maniiriai treatment may be inferred. The final 
trial for such methods is the extent to which their indications 
agree with the manurial responses of the same soils under field 
conditions, and the interpretation of their results is always a 
matter for a specialist. Hence if the farmer has the results of 
manurial trials which have been well conducted either on his 
own farm or on similar land in the locality they will furnish 
him with the most direct information available. It usually 
happens that almost all soils, except the very peaty types, such 
as the black fen land, will respond to nitrogenous manuring; 
and that light soils stand more in need of potash and less in 
need of phosphate than the clays. 

Crop Requirementso—A further point will be to suit the 
manuring to the crop requirements. Although all plants 
remove the same constituents from the land their powers of 
withdrawing them and the claims made upon the various ele¬ 
ments of plant food in the soil is different. Under ordinary 
conditions experience has shown that nitrogen will be the 
main requirement of cereal crops, potash of mangolds and 
potatoes, phosphate of clover, and so forth. It will be good 
practice therefore to meet the special demand of a crop by 
suitably arranging the balance of the artificials used. 

Bung Supply.—The amount of dung available is another 
factor which will influence the farmer’s requirements of arti¬ 
ficials. Dung itself contains all the elements needed by plants, 
and consequently if a good dressing of farmyard manure is 
given only such exacting crops as mangolds or potatoes will 
need artificials in addition, while the residues of dung should 
be capable of producing a good crop of cereals without further 
expenditure. In fact, on holdings where the arable area is 
small and much dung is made with purchased feeding stuffs 
the need of artificial manures is often reduced to an occasional 
dressing of phosphate to the root crop. At the other end of 
the scale are found farms where dung is scarce and roots and 
cereals will receive complete dressings of artificial fertilisers. 

Residues*—^It often happens that manures are not entirely 
used up in the year of application, a residue remaining in the 
soil for the benefit of the following crop. This is not the case 
with quick-acting nitrogenous fertilisers, but is commonly 
observed with slowly-available organic manures such as shoddy 
and a portion of farmyard manure, and with phosphatic and 
potassic fertilisers cf all types. It occurs when, owing to 
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accidental causes a crop has failed and therefore has not 
exploited the plant food it received, or where more manures 
have been given Lo a crop than even a large yield could account 
for. These residues should be borne in mind in making 
the manurial scheme: for examjple after roots which have been 
well done with dung and artificials further treatment for one 
or possibly for two straw crops will be unnecessary; the phos¬ 
phates or the potash applied to the nurse crop will come in 
as residues for the young clover. 

Eate of Application. —The aim should be to strike a middle 
course between obtaining small yields by low consumption of 
fertilisers and securing heavy yields at too high a price by 
excessive applications. It is more usual to find cases where 
too little manure is being used than where the profitable limit 
of application has been exceeded. The latter case is more 
likely to be encountered in highly farmed holdings where in 
the attempt to increase yields that are already large it may 
happen that the return will not pay for the expenditure on 
manures. An illustration of the way in which after a certain 
point each incraase in fertiliser application results in less 
satisfactory returns is provided by the following figures from 
results of potato experiments carried out at the Midland Agri¬ 
cultural College in the years 1921-28. The potatoes were 
grown with 12 tons of dung per acre and received in addition 
applications of a mixture of artificials which was increased 
from 6 to 16 cwt. per acre. The average results of the three 
years were:— 


Wt. of Artificials, 

Cwt. por acre. 

!*utati?es, per uci'e. 

Cwt, 

successive 2 {‘w1. ot 
Arifiicinl. 

Cwt, [H'r acie. 

(> 

11 12 


.S 1 

1 15 S 

+ 10 

30 1 

!.■> 10 

-i- n 

12 

15 3 8 

~ 1 

U \ 

15 2 1 

- 10 

10 i 

j 

12 8 

1 i 

^ 31 


It will be noted that serious falling off in the return from the 
artificials does not occur till over 10 cwt. of manure has been 
used—a quantity that would be unlikely to be exceeded in 
ordinary practice. 

Purchase of Supplies. —Having estimated the requirements 
of the farm there will usually be several alternative forms in 
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which the nitrogenous phosphatic and potassic compounds can 
be purchased. To make a correct and economical choice 
requires considerable knowledge of the suitability of fertilisers 
for the various crops and the soil in question. The system of 
purchase on the basis of unit price (the cost per unit of most 
of the common fertilisers is published monthly in this Jotmial) 
only applies where the alternatives can be substituted for the 
purpose in view without any marked loss of efficiency. This 
is not always the case; for example, ground rock phosphate 
and superphosphate, sulphate of potash and kainit, where the 
potato crop is in question, are pairs of manures whose purchase 
could hardly be decided on unit prices alone. On the other 
hand, when deciding between different grades of similar 
material, such as 20 per cent, or 30 per cent, potash salts, or 
24 per cent, or 28 per cent, basic slag, the unit prices will give 
a definite guide. 

Autumn Dressings.—These will usually be confined to the 
autumn sown cereals. Nitrogenous applications are rarely 
given at this time of the year on account of the risk of the 
washing out of nitrates in wet periods; moreover, since autumn 
sowing is a feature of farming on the heavy soils rather than 
on light land where spring seed beds are easier to obtain, the 
need of potash applications is correspondingly reduced. On 
the other hand, to promote an early start on late land and to 
cause the crop to finish well the phosphatic dressings should 
not be neglected at this season. Superphosphate has the 
special advantage of being suitable for autumn or spring 
sowing, but for winter crops an application in the seed bed is 
then at the disposal of the crop in the early stages of growth. 
The alternative sources of phosphate such as basic slag or 
steamed bone flour should likewise be applied before drilling 
the winter crops. A usual dressing would be about 2 cwt. 
per acre of superphosphate, or its equivalent in other forms, 
for cereals and 3 cwt. for leguminous crops. These quantities 
would be reduced on soils which had received phosphate to the 
previous crop, and increased with advantage on land which 
had not recently had a phosphatic application. 

Potash manures are likely to be required on the lighter 
soils, on medium soils when dung has not been given for 
some years, and on stiffer soils where two or three straw crops 
have been taken in succession. In these cases from to 1 cwt. 
per acre of muriate of potash mixed with the above phosphatic 
dressing would be a suitable addition. 
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PRICKS OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note, — UbIcss otliorwise staled, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.n in 
towns naiiie<l. and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


^Ivenige J^riae per ton during 
ireeh ending SfpKBth. 


Description 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pooi 

L’ndn 

Cost per 
Dnit at 
London 

Nitrate of Soda (X. I5] per cent.). 

M s. 
13. 2 

£ s. 
13. 0 

^ s. 
12.10 

£ s. 
12.15 

s. d, 

16. 5 

,, ,, Lime (N. 13 per cent.) .. 


12.10 

... 

... 

... 

Siilpbate of Ammonia, neutral 






(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

12. 7* 

12. 7* 

12. 7^ 

12. 7* 

(N)ll. 8 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

3. 2 

3. 0 


... 

... 

,, (Pot. 14 percent.) 

2.17 

2.15 

... 

2.15 

3.11 

Pota^ii Saits (Pot. 30 per cent.) . 

... 


... 

4. 9 

2.11 

,5 ,, (Pul. *20 per cent.) 

... 

... 

, , 4 

3. 2 

3. 1 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50-531 per cent.) ... 

S. .1 

7.10 

... 

9. 2 

3. 5 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per-SlJ cent.)... 

12.10 

11.15 


11. 0 

4. 4 

Basic Slag (T.P. 34 per cent.) 

... 

... 

3‘*b§ 

■.. 

.». 

,, (T.P, 30 per cent.) 

3. 3§ 

... 


2.15§ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

2.10§ 

2. 5§ 


2,10^? 

1, 9 

„ „ (T.P. 2G per cent.) 

2. 6§ 

2. 1§ 


2. 5§ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

Superphosphate (S,P. 35 pier cent.) ... 

1J7§ 

i*i8§ 

... 


... 

... 

3. (> 

i.Ti 

{S.P. 30 percent.) ... 

Bone Meal (X. 31, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

... 

2'i7 


3. 0 

2, 0 

8.15 

8, 5 i 

7J7 j 

8. 0 

... 

Steamed Bone Flour (N. T.P. 60-65 per 






cent.) 

6. 2f 

6.10-1! 

... 

6. 5 

6.10 

»•« 

ifish Guano (X. 7^-8J, T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 

13. 0 1 

... 

... 


Abbreviations : N.—Nitrogen ; B.P.—Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.«Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.—Potash. 

* Delivered in. 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

f Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices 
include delivc^ry to station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in 

Lanca^ihire and London pi ices aie for not less than 4-ton lots delivered 
within a limitetl area. Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distances ot different purchasers from the works. 

^ ^ ^ ^ m 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. r. Hadnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ariimal Nutritioi^ Institute, Cambridge U'nivcrsitg. 

Maize By-products.—Maize is used in many commercial pro¬ 
cesses, and the by-products resulting from these processes find 
their way on to the market as stock feeds. Thus maize is 
used in the brewing and distillery trades, and is also used for 
the production of maize starch, which is more commonly known 
as “ cornflour. ” For preparation for the brewing and distillery 
trades, the whole maize is treated with a degerminator, which 
removes the germ or embryo, together with part of the hull and 
some of the starch. The degerminated grain is then treated by 
a steaming and rolling process, which converts it into ‘ ‘ brewery 
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flakes.” The residue thus obtained forms maize germ meal, 
which, as indicated above, consists of the germs together with 
some hulls and starch. Owing to the commercial value attached 
to maize oil, this maize gei'm meal often undergoes an oil extrac¬ 
tion process, such oil-extracted maize germ meal being known, 
according to Burtt-Davy, as corn oil cake. 

In the production of cornflour by the wet extraction process, 
the maize germs are floated off and dried, and this product, 
consisting practically of pure maize germs, is also known as 
maize germ meal. As a result, maize germ meal can vary con¬ 
siderably in composition. Thus a maize germ meal derived 
from the first process, will give an analysis of 5 to 7 per cent, 
of oil and 10 to 11 per cent, of albuminoids, whereas a maize 
germ meal obtained in the preparation of “ cornflour ” by the 
wet process will give an analysis of 11 per cent, oil and 21 per 
cent, of albuminoids. In bu 3 dng maize germ meal it is therefore 
very necessary to study closely the analysis given with it. 
Flaked maize itself, which is said to be made from the whole 
maize (the process consists in steam cooking follow'ed by a 
rclling process which converts the grain into yellow, attractive- 
looking flakes) also varies in composition, some samples con¬ 
taining about 2 per cent, of oil whereas others contain nearly 
5 per cent. 

Sufficient has been said to emphasise the necessity of caution 
in buying maize by-products, owing to variability in composition 
of these products. It will complete the story if brief mention is 
made of the various by-products that are on the market. 

(1) The Whole Grain .—This consists of hull or bran, a highly 
nitrogenous and oily germ, horny starch and ordinary starch. 

(2) FlaJced Maize consists of the whole grain treated to form 
attractive-looking flakes. Flaked maize is sold under various 
trade names, and should resemble in analysis the whole maize. 
Is often low in oil. 

(8) Maize Gluten Feed, which consists of the whole of the 
by-products obtained in the manufacture of maize starch, i.e., 
consists of whole grain less the starch. It is a highly nitrogenous 
and oily feeding stuff. 

(4) Maize Germ Meal, consisting of maize germs. In some 
samples contains some hulls and also starch, and is therefore 
variable in composition. 

(5) Maize Grits consists of horny starch, and is therefore a 
starchy food. 

(6) Maize Gluten Meal .—This differs in analysis from maize 
gluten feed and is quite a different by-product. 
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DESCB.IPT10K. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

s. d. lb. 

Pru-e per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Manurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Stmreh 

Bquiv. 

per 

100 lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit 

Starch 

Equiv. 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Per Cent 
of 

Digest. 

Crude 

Protein 

Wheat, British 

_ 

— 

11 

15 

0 

14 

11 

1 

71*6 

3/1 

1 ‘65 

10*2 

Barley, Britisli Feeding- 


— 

10 

15 

0 

11 

10 

4 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

6*5 

,5 Oanadian :— 











1-65 

6*5 

„ Nn. 3 Westein 

41/0 

400 

11 

10 

0 

11 

10 

19 

71 

3/1 


ST/9 


10 

lit 

0 

11 

10 

0 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

6*6 

„ American 

36/0 


10 

2t 

0 

11 

9 

11 

71 

2/S 

1*43 

6*6 

„ Karachi - 

40/6 

91 

11 

7 

0 

11 

10 

16 

71 

3/1 

1 '65 

6*5 

Tunisian - 

34/9 

9 

15+ 

0 

11 

9 

4 

71 

2/7 

1*38 

6*5 

Oats, English, White - 

— 


10 

7 

0 

12 

9 

15 

59*5 

3/.i 

1*71 

8*0 

,, „ Black and 













Giey 

— 

— 

9 

13 

0 

12 

9 

1 

59*5 

3/1 

i‘65 

8*0 

,5 Canadian :— 

No. 2 Western- 

33/6 

320 

11 

14 

0 

12 

11 

2 

59*5 

3/9 

2*01 

8*0 

,, 3 - 

29,6 


10 

6*^ 

0 

12 

9 

14 

59 5 

3/3 

1*71 

8*0 

5 , h'eed 

27/0 


9 

0 

0 

12 

8 

17 

69‘5 

3/0 

1*61 

8*0 

,5 Ameneaii - 

25 9 

93 

9 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

59 5 

2/10 

4*52 

8*0 

,, Aigentine - 

27/9 

93 

9 

1 1 

0 

12 


2 

59*5 

3/1 

1‘6)5 

8*0 

„ Chilian 

27/6 


9 

12" 

0 

12 

9 

0 

59*5 

3/0 

1‘61 

8*0 

Maize, Aigentiue - 

45/6 

480 

10 

]2 

0 

12 

10 

0 

81 

2/6 

1‘34 

7*1 

Beans, English Winter- 

.— 

— 

12 

Of 

1 

9 

10 

11 

67 

3/2 

1*70 

20*1 

„ Chinese ,, 

— 

— 

11 

2’*' 

1 

9 

9 

13 

67 

2/11 

1*56 

20*1 

Peas, Japanese 

— 

— 

26 

5^ 

1 

5 

25 

0 

69 

7/3 

3*88 

19*4 

Bari, Egyptian 

— 

— 

12 

0 

0 

14 

11 

6 

75 2 

3/0 

1*61 

7*7 

Millers’ Offals 

Bran, British - 


— 

7 

2 

1 

4 

6 

18 

45 

2/7 

1-38 

10*9 

„ Bi'oad - 
Middlings— 


— 

8 

10 

1 

4 

7 

6 

45 

3/3 

1*74 

10*9 

Pine Imported- 

— 


9 

10 

1 

0 

8 

10 

72 

2/4 

1*25 

12*6 

Coarse, British 

— 

_ 

S 

2 

1 

0 

7 

2 

64 

2/3 

1*20 

11*5 

Poll aids. Imported 

— 

— 

7 

.5 

1 

4 

f> 

1 

60 

2/0 

4*07 

11*6 

Meal, Barley 

— 

— 

12 

2 

0 

11 

11 

11 

1 '^1 

3 .1 

1-74 

6*6 

„ Maize - - - 

__ 

— 

12 

5 

0 

12 

11 

13 

81 

2/11 

1*56 

7*1 

„ „ South Afxicaii 

— 

_ 

10 

5 

0 

12 

9 

13 

1 81 

2/5 

1*29 

7*1 

„ „ Germ 

_ 

— 

10 

5 

0 

17 

9 

8 

1 85*3 

2/2 

1*16 

18*4 

„ „ Gluten Feed 

_ 

_ 

10 

0 

1 

5 

8 

15 

75*6 

2/1 

1 *25 

20*0 

„ Locust Bean 

j _ 

— 

9 

17 

0 

8 

9 

9 

71-4 

2/6 

1*31 

1*0 

,5 Bean - 

1 _ 

_ 

13 

0 

1 

9 

11 

11 

67 

3/1 

1 *65 

20*1 

„ Pish - 

t _ 

— 

20 

10 

3 

17 

16 

13 

53 

6/3 

3/1 

3*35 

50*0 

Linseed - - - 

_ 

j _ 

21 

7 

1 

8 

19 

19 

U9 

1*78 

19*4 

I „ Cake, English' 

1 127„ Oil — 

j 

14 

5 

1 

15 

12 

10 

74 

3,5 

1*83 

25*3 

„ „ i07„ Oil 

1 — 


14 

2 

1 

15 

12 

7 

74 

3/4 

1*78 

25*3 

„ „ Oil 

— 

1 — 

13 

12 

1 

15 

11 

17 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

25*3 

8oya Bean ,, C % Oil 

CottonseedCake, English 
5r/o Oil 

_ 

— 

12 

10 

2 

8 

11 

2 

69 

3/3 

1*74 

38*2 


i — 

8 

15 

1 

12 

7 

3 

' 42 

3/5 

1*83 

17*6 

n n Egyptian 

5iV Oil 

__ 

— 

8 

5 

1 

12 

6 

13 

42 

3/2 

1*70 

17*6 

1 Decorticated Cotton j 

1 Seed Cake 8% Oil - — 

i 

12 

lot 

2 

9 

10 

6 

71 

2/11 

1*56 

34*6 

„ „ Meal 73% Oil - 

,— 


12 

5^ 

2 

9 

9 

IG 

74 

2/8 

1*43 

36.3 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 

__ 

1 _ 

11 

ot 

1 

13 

9 

7 

' 56*8 

3/3 

1*74 

27*7 

Decorticated Ground 

Nut Cake 7°/^ Oil - 



12 

lot 

2 

10 

10 

5 

I 

1 73 

2/10 

1*52 

42*0 

Palm Kernel Cake Oil 

— 

_ 

9 

0 

1 

1 

7 

19 

1 75 

2/1 

1*12 

17*1 

„ „ Meai27„OiI 

— 

— 

1 « 

0 

1 

2 

6 

18 

1 71 *3 

1/Jl 

1*03 i 

17*1 

Feeding Tieacle - 

— 

— 

1 7 

2 

0 

8 

6 

14 j 

! 51 

2/^S 

1*43 

1*1 

Brewers’ Grams - 
Dried Ale 


— 

1 

8 

12 

1 

2 

7 

1 

10 

49 

3/1 

1 *65 

11*0 

„ Porter - 

— 

' — 

8 

5 

1 

2 

7 

3 

40 

2/U 

1*56 

14-0 

Wet Ale - 


— 

1 

2 i 

0 

8 

0 

14 

16 

-/ll 

0*49 

4*8 

„ Porter 

. — 

— 

0 

18 i 

0 

8 

0 

10 

15 

-/8 

0*36 

4*8 

Malt Culms 

— 

— 

,s 

mu 

i 1 

n 1 

6 

19 

13 

3/3 

1*74 

1*9 


* At Liverpool, t At Bristol $ At Hull 


KOTB.—The prices quoted above represent the averagre prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ea mill or store. The prices weie current at the end oi 
August and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the pnees at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealeirs* commiBsion, Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calcnlation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. 
Itsnmnurial value is £.1 3s. per ton- The food value per ton is therefore £8 17s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, tljo 
stexch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. 40. Dividing this 
agjaui hy 22'4, the numtomr of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ih. of starch equivalent is T25d. A similar 
csdailaf^on will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. From the 
resulf^of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own 
mark#.. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis of the foUov/ing unit prices:—11s. 7d; ^4,0*, 
»s.9d. 
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(7) Maize Bran consists of the hulls of the maize and contains 
12 per cent, of crude fibre, and is low in protein. 

(8) Hominy Feed .—This contains the hulls, germs and starchy 
refuse which arise as the by-product in the manufacture of 
hominy. 

(9) Maize Distiller’s Grains, which consists of the dried grains 
resulting from the maize used in the distillery. It contains 
12 per cent, of crude fibre. 

O-rit in Poultry Mixtures.—Poultry mixtures often, though 
not always, contain an admixture of gi’it. It is highly desirable 
that purchasers of poultry mixtures should ascertain, if possible, 
the amount of grit present, since it is not always easy to detect. 
Grit is a comparatively cheap material eoinpafed with the other 
ingredients of a poultry mixture, and a temptation always exists, 
where grit is included in a mixture, to include a larger per¬ 
centage of grit than the purchaser might desire or than is 
compatible with the price. Experiment has shown that although 
grit is a useful accessory to digestion in fowls, it is not an 
essential adjunct to. poultry foods, since, fowls may be maintained 
in perfect health under grit-free conditions. Moreover, in the 
absence of grit, the grit already present in the gizzard is retained 
for long periods. On the assumption that the gizzard of the 
fowl contains to f oz. of grit, a poultry mixture containing 
1 per cent, of grit will supply all the bird requires in a month, 
and this amount will be replaced by a similar amount every 
month, that the bird,is kept on this mixture. It would seem, 
therefore, unnecessary for poultry mixtures to contain more than 
1 per'cent, of added grit, and poultry mixtures containing 5, 
IQ, 20, aind sometimes n'early 40 per cent, of grit woilld certainly 
appear to be overloaded -with this material. 
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Farm Values. 


CROPS. 



. Market 

S Value per 
j lb. S.E. 

1 d. 

Starch 

ifiHt ^ Equivalent 

Tb! 11^=^ 

' s. d. i 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

d£ s. 

Maniirial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ s. 

Wheat ” 



1*31 

2 

6 

71-6 

8 

19 

0 

14 

9 13 i 

Oats 

- 

- 

1-34 

2 

6 

59-5 

7 

9 

0 

12 

8 1 

Barley - 



1-34 

2 

6 

71 -0 

S 

IS 

0 

li 

9 9 

Potatoes 


» 

1-34 

2 

6 

18-0 

2 

5 

0 

3 

2 8 

Swedes 


o 

1*34 

2 

G 

7-0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 19 

Mangolds 

. 

- 

1-34 

2 

G 

6-0 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 17 

Beans - - - 


- 

i 1-34 

2 

6 

67*0 

8 

7 

1 

9 

9 16 

G-ood Meadow Hay 


- 

1-G5 

3 

1 

31-0 

4 

16 

0 

13 

5 9 

Good Oat Straw - 

- 

.. 

1-G5 

3 

1 

17-0 

2 

12 

0 

7 

2 19 

Good Clover Hay 

. 

- 

1 -(>5 

3 

1 

32-0 

4 

19 

0 

19 

5 IS 

Vetch and Oat Silage 

* 


; 1-47 

2 

0 

u-0 

i 1 

18 

0 

7 

2 5 i 

Barley Straw 

- 

- 

I 1*65 

3 

1 

19*0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 6 

Wheat Straw 


- 

i 1-65 

3 

1 

11*0 

^ 1 

14 

0 

4 

1 IS 

Bean Straw - 



1 1-65 

3 

1 

1 

19*0 

2 

19 

0 

9 

3 8 


^ ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

It is generally accepted without question that the potato was 
first introduced into Europe by Sir Walter Ealeigh. There is 

The Potato and ^ story too, how his gardener-to 

.. ^ . . whom the tubers were given for experi- 

S* • ment—disgusted by the sour fruit which 

in due time appeared, gladly obeyed his master’s order to dig 
the plants up, only to discover, with surprise, that where he 
had planted one tuber there were now several. It is recorded, 
too, that early in the last century, when Sir Walter Scott was 
presented with the freedom of Cork he declared that “ The 
discovery of that root (the potato) is alone sufficient to 
immortalise the hero who lost his head so unjustly on Tower 
Hill.” These and other legends are now shattered by a series 
of articles by W. E. Safford in the American ” Journal ©f 
Heredity,”* entitled ” The Potato of Romance and Reality.” 
It now appears that “ there is not a particle of evidence that 
Sir Walter ever saw a potato in America.” In Germany, it 
is Sir Francis Drake who figures as the legendary discoverer 
of the potato. In Offenburg (Baden) there is even an imposing 
statue in his honour, on which the great navigator appears 
holding in his hand a potato plant with the tubers attached. 
The Drake legend, however, has no better foundation-^tfeanr- 
that which associates Raleigh with "what is sometimes popu- 
larlv stvled ” the comestible tuber.” 
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The true story of the potato as established by recent 
American research is, shortly, as follows :—The potato, as we 
know it, was in cultivation in South America centuries before 
■the Christian Bra. Persistent search has failed to find Solamtm 
tuberosum growing as a wild plant. Vases discovered in pre¬ 
historic graves in Columbia have the exact shape of the culti¬ 
vated plant, and even in some cases di'ied specimens of the 
root have been found in these tombs. When the Spaniards 
first invaded South America they found the potato extensively 
cultivated in the higher parts of the country now known as 
Columbia. As early as 1538, an early Spanish writer speaks 
of the potato found growing near Quito as “ a kind of ground¬ 
nut, which when boiled becomes as soft as a cooked chestnut.” 
It was known in the native languages as ” ]papas,” a word 
from which our English word ‘‘ potato ” is probably derived. 
The Spaniards appear to have taken some of the tubers to 
Europe soon after their conquest of Peru, for we know that the 
potato was in cultivation in Italy as early as the year 1585. 
For a century afterwards it appears to have been grown in 
gardens both in England and the Continent, but merely as an 
interesting exotic plant. 

Now comes an interesting fact. The value of the potato as 
a food staxile was first recognised in Ireland, where soon after 
its introduction in the seventeenth century it became the main 
food crop of the poorer classes. In 1664 in England the first 
pamphlet advocating the cultivation of the potato appeared 
under the curious title, ” England’s Happiness Increased, or 
a Sure and Easy Remedy Against all succeeding Dear Tears by 
a Plantation of the Roots called Potatoes, etc., etc., Invented 
and Published by John Forster, Gent., of Harslop in Bucking¬ 
hamshire.” Apparently the first county in England to adopt 
the cultivation of the potato extensively was Lancashire, but 
as late as 1770 it was not grown as a farm crop in the south¬ 
west of England. 

The cultivation of the potato in Germany dates from 1774, 
when Frederick the Great set himself the task of imposing its 
use on his people. It was some years later that the cultivation 
was introduced into France under Louis XVI, largely as a 
consequence of the publicity given to its merits by one 
Parmentier, an obscure pharmacist, who had learned to 
appreciate the potato when a prisoner-of-war in Germany. 

Such, in brief, are some of the facts picturesquely narrated 
in the articles quoted. 
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Ix regard to wheat-growing it is well to recognise some of 
the disabilities under which the British farmer suffers in 
. - coiaijari&on with his foreign competitors. 

Before wheat can be milled, it is necessary 
* that it should be brought to a regular 

content of moisture by a process called “ tempei'ing ” or “ con¬ 
ditioning,” 

The grain is washed and dried, whereby it may lose weight, 
if there was a large percentage of moisture originally present. 
Dry grain, on the other hand, absorbs moisture in the process. 
As an instance of w^hat happens: a milling test made a little 
time ago for the purpose of comparing Canadian and Home- 
Grown wheat show'ed that Manitoba No. 1 wheat before con¬ 
ditioning contained 13 per cent, of moisture and Home-Grown 
wheat 19 per cent. After conditioning, the Manitoba wheat 
contained 16.8 per cent., a gain of 8.8 per cent., and Home- 
Grown wheat 16 per cent., a loss of 3 per cent. On the 
average. Imported wheats contain about 10 to 15 per cent, of 
moisture, whilst Home-Grown wheats at harvest may contain 
as much as 15 to 22 per cent, in an ordinary season, and more 
in a wet season. This constitutes a great handicap in getting 
a good price for English wheat immediately after harvest,, 
especially as millers are not always in a position to deal with 
large hulks of damp wheat. 

The newer English wheats, e.g.. Yeoman, are little, if at all, 
inferior to the best imported sorts in everything but moisture 
content, and they should, when conditioned, command similar 
prices, but they suffer in the same way as do ordinary English 
wheats in a wet season. Many farmers, of course, do their 
best to condition their wheat in stack before sale and try to 
spread their sales over a longer period. To assist their object, 
good stacking and thatching of ricks are of the first importance : 
and the grain can be further improved after thrashing by 
spreading it on a dry floor exposed to a strong draught and 
turning it frequently. 

In a season like the present, it is specially imjiortant that 
the farmer should not attempt to force early sales of wheat 
while it is still in poor condition. The result must be to 
depress the price of English wheat to a point below its proper 
parity with foreign wheat, as has often been the case in recent 
autumns. 
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The object of this Scheme is to improve, by means of 
breeding, the productive quality of the milch goats kept by 
Stud Goat smallholders, cottagers, and others of 
Scheme, 1925-6. standing. Eighty-eight stud goats 

at various centres throughout the country 
have been approved and registered for the current breeding 
season which began on the 1st Seiitember, and their services 
are ax^ailable for goats owned by smallholders, etc., at a nominal 
fee, in no case exceeding 5s. Conditions of service and other 
particulars may be obtained from the County Agricultural 
Organisers at their respective County Education Offices, or from 
the Honorary Secretary of the British Goat Society, which is 
responsible for the administration of the Scheme, at 10, Lloyd’s 
Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


It is estimated that 60 per cent, of the eggs consumed in 
Great Britain are home produced and the remaining 40 per 
_ , cent, are imported, at a cost to the con- 

„ . sumers last vear of nearlv ^^14,000,000. 

^ Qjjg mav pass through miles of farm land 

by road or bv rail in some districts without 
seeing a single fowl, and yet eggs and poultry can be produced 
more economically by the farmer, and by many fruitgrowers, 
than by the specialist poultry farmer. All the eggs and poultry 
required by the population of the British Isles could, 
wdtliont doubt, be produced upon the general farms and in 
fruit orchards, without the displacement of any other stock, or 
the sacrifice of any part of the crops now^ growm. 

The value of poultry on the land is frequently overlooked. 
Con.siderable evidence is available of their use in the destruc¬ 
tion of insect pests. The wire wmrm, probably the greatest 
insect enemy with which the farmer has to contend, is one 
of the many pests wdiicli poultry will devour greedily. Eowls 
will follow” the jilough seeking these and other harmful insects, 
and will range the meadows and arable land in all seasons to 
secure food of this nature. In the course of their w’anderings 
over the land they distribute manure of a highly nitrogenous 
nature. Where poultry are kept about the farmyards and 
buikiings, the manure is worse than useless and the destruction 
of insect life is of little consequence, but if modern methods of 
poultry-keeping are practised, the fowls are scattered over the 

p 
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farm, where they glean a sii))stantial portion of their own 
living and at the Hame time benefit the land. 

For most farms of from 100 acres upw'artls, the follow'ing is 
a system which has been found successful. The breeding' stock 
is composed of hens carefully selected from the pullet flocks 
after their flxst full moult. These special hens arc mated to 
cocks or cockerels from pedigi’ee layers which arc purchased 
from specialist breeders and renewed every second year. Only 
•one breed is kept. It i.s a great advantage to concentrate upon 
one breed and to build up a good strain. The breeding stock 
need not be penned and will thrive better when kept upon free 
range. The number of the breeding stock is determined by the 
extent of the operations and everything is designed to secure 
the object in view, whether that be to rear laying pullets or 
produce table poultry. The number of chickens required is 
estimated, and adequate provision is made for hatching and 
rearing this number uj) to the stage when the ]'»ullets will be 
transferred to laying sheds and the cockerels l)ecome fit for 
market. 

The breeding flocks are kept in portable houses, either in 
single flocks of 12 hens and a cock, or multiple flocks of 80 
hens with two or three cocks. These birds have free range, 
and when in such small numbers can be placed upon almost 
any spot on the farm without damage to growing crops. The 
.stock under these conditions are vigorous and hardy. The 
laying stock, in flocks of from 50 to 150 in a shed, are located 
at suitable spots on the farm. Generally a pen of to 1 an acre 
in extent is attached to the house. The pen is only used at 
seasons when it is necessary to keep the birds imder coutiol, 
and an odd corner of a field can be chosen for the purpose. A 
flock is often placed on a meadow used for grazing, vhen a pen 
is unnecessary. 

For reaving the chickens a '-heltered meadow, nu orchard, 
or rough ground near the homestead, is selected, and ii is a 
great adTanta. 4 e to change the rearing ground each year. 
Portable hovers are used in small chicken houses for incubator- 
hatched chicks. These houses aie easily moved and are suit¬ 
able, without the hover, for rearing young stock up to the 
adult stage, or for a hen with a large brood of chicks instead 
of a- coop. To provide the additional accommodation necessary 
for the young birds as they grow, Sussex Night Arks are most 
suitable, but in many cases rough temporary shelters can be 
erected. 
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Tlie labour in connection with the poultry is frequently a 
difficulty. When operations are upon a large scale, the 
employment of an experienced poultryman is justified. The 
wage of a poultryman is usually higher than that of other 
farm wnrkmen, but the hours are long and the work arduous. 
Where, however, the farmer possesses up-to-date knowledge of 
poultry management, less expensive labour can be engaged. 
Many young men and women are interested in this work, and 
such employees devoting their whole time to poultry can be 
expected to look after not less than 500 head of permanent 
stock and to rear 1,000 head of chickens annually each. 

The wnrk must be systematic and so arranged as to save 
unnecessary labour. Laying sheds at a distance should have 
corn and meal bins on the spot, wrater can be caught off the 
roof of the shed into a butt; these and similar labour-saving 
devices prove an economj:". The capital expenditure entailed 
and the absence of a complete and methodical system have 
hitherto prevented the rapid extension of farm poultry-keeping, 
hut an efficient plant can be built up gradually vrithout a heavy 
initial outlay. The rent of many farms is paid by the profits 
from poultry, but on other farms money is lost and valuable 
opportunities are waasted through careless management and 
ignorance. 

-5^ *:lf 


Solubility 
of Pbosphatic 
Manures 
in Oitric Acid 
Solution. 


The Ministry has noticed in recent years cases in which sellers 
of phosphatic fertilisers have stated the percentage of x^hosphate 

soluble in a solution cf citric acid by 
methods different from those prescribed 
by the Ministry under Section 1 of the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 190G. 

Eegulation 3 of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs (General) E.egulations, 1908, 
XU'ovides that 500 cubic centimetres of a 2 per cent, solution of 
citric acid shall be used with 5 grammes of tha fertiliser, the 
whole being continuously agitated for 30 minutes. If, however, 
the seller gives the solubility obtained, for examx^le, by using 
5,000 c.o. of the solvent and agitating for two hours the per¬ 
centage cf x^iiosiDliates shown will be greater than that which 
would be found by the of&cial method, and the farmer will be 
misled in comparing one fertiliser with another. 

The Ministry, therefore, desires to call the attention of 
farmers to the fact that the results of analyses for citric 
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solubility vary according to the method used, and that conse¬ 
quently in conipaiirig two fertilisers the buyer should make 
sure that the solubility shoun in the statement accompanying 
the fertiliser has been ascertained by the same method in both 
eases. A letter has been addressed by the Ministry to all 
county authorities for agricultural education, asking that their 
technical staffs may also direct farmers’ attention to the matter. 


■sk 


•5< 


Horticultural 

Education 

Association. 

Mr. Brooke Hunt. 


The Annual Meeting and Gonfereuee of the Horticultural 
Education Association was held at the University College, Beading, 

on the 9th and lOth September, This Asso¬ 
ciation, whose object is the development of 
horticultural education, was formed in the 
year 1904, on the iuitiation of the late 
an Inspector of the Board of Agriculture, 
when about twelve enthusiastic horticulturists were enrolled. 
Five times that number, out of a total membership of approxi¬ 
mately 130, attended on the occasion of the recent Conference. 

The party assembled on the morning of the Oth, and was 
conducted through the College buildings. The afternoon was 
spent at the College Horticultural Station, Shinfield. which 
covers an area of 45 acres of fruit, vegetables and flowers. 
Mr. Cobb, who is in charge of the Centre, explained some of 
the trials and experiments in progress. Tlie working of a 
small motor-driven cultivator, a hodge-trimming appliance, and 
a new process of seaming fruit preserving cans, vas demon¬ 
strated. 

Later in the afternoon, Mr. Lobjoit, the Controller of Ilorlien]- 
ture to the Ministiy, gave an address on “ The Ministi'y’s views ol 
Horticultural Education.” Referring to an exhortation he had 
made at a previous annual conference of the Assoeiation, when ho 
stressed the need for County Horticultural Ofificeis to lay them¬ 
selves out to afford assistance to commercial growers, Mr. Lobjoit 
said that he was glad to know of the growing volume of appre¬ 
ciation of the services provided and the growers’ increased con¬ 
fidence in those by whom such services were rendered. The 
continued maintenance and expansion of the organisation of 
County Advisory Officers must be mainly determined by the 
attitude towards them adopted by the industry concerned. There 
should, however, be thought for and sympathy with the little 
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units—the 'lallotment holders waging an uneven combat in 
adverse conditions, struggling to produce food for man’s body 
and beauty for his refinement, from parallelograms of earth 
fronted and backed by buildings and flanked by fences! The 
Controller then alluded to the fundamental alteration in the 
character and status of the allotment which the Act of 1925 had 
effected, and pointed out that even the allotment was no longer 
a purely domestic matter but may now be also, a business. He 
suggested that it might be an opj)ortune moment for encourag¬ 
ing the growth of certain vegetables which a good gardener can 
produce, but which the average household could not afford to 
purchase. In addition, space should be given to certain kinds 
of fruit and flowers. 

On the following day the members were motored out to 
Messrs. Sutton’s trial grounds at Beading and Slough, and were 
conducted round the trials and subsequently entertained to 
luncheon by Messrs. Phillip and Noel Sutton. From there the 
party proceeded to Uxbridge to visit the extensive flower and 
bulb establishment of Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer. 


^ 

Tbge control of hops ceased on 15th August. There is now a 
duty of £4 per cwt. on hops imported from foreign countries 
__ and of £2 13s. 4d. per cwt. on hops 

" * imported from Empire countries. 

The period of control having ended, the market returns to 
more normal conditions of trading. It is understood that the 
advisory committee w’hich has taken over the responsibility of 
dealing with the surplus of the 1924 English crop has decided 
to make no alteration either in policy or prices for the moment. 
The growers’ scheme for the collective selling of the 1925 
English crop, and those of the four succeeding years, is meeting 
with general approval among growers, but no definite informa¬ 
tion as to whether it has received the support necessary to make 
its existence possible under the proposed conditions is yet 
available. 

The area of hops in England and Wales this year is 
26,200 acres, an increase of 300 acres on that of last year, but 
12,300 acres less than the average of the ten years immediately 
preceding the war. On 1st August the yield per acre was 
expected to be under average, so that the total production is 
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likely to be considerably smaller than the 444,000 ovi't. picked 
last year, when yields per acre were 8 cwt. above the previous 
maximum. Some 100,000 cwt. w’ere still unsold by the Hop 
Control on loth AiiqiT't. 

The quantity of liops produced in this country forms a very 
appreciable proportion of the total world production. In the 
five years 1919 to 1923 the average total production in England, 
Canada. Australia, New Zealand, United States, Austria, 
Belgiuirr, Czecho-Slovakia, Erance, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland and Serbia amounted to 813,000 cwt., of which 
215,000 cwt., or SO per cent., were grown in England arrd 
241,000 cwt. in the United States, practically all the remainder 
being produced in European countries, of which Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Germany and France are by far the largest producers. 
Canada, Australia and New" Zealand grew only 6,700 cwt., 
19,400 cwt. and 7,800 cwt. respectively. In 1924 the pro¬ 
duction in the northern hemisphere wms 1,218,000 cwt., of 
which England picked 444,000 cwt., or 86 per cent., and the 
United States 226,000 cwt., or 19 per cent. 

The average imports of hops into the United Kingdom in. the 
five years 1909-1913 amounted to 198,600 cwt., of which 
108,obo cwt. came from the United States, 46,000 cwt. from 
Germany and 23,000 cwt. from Belgium In 1928 only 
13,500 cwd. were imported, and in 1924, 95,000 cwt., whilst 
in the seven months January to July of this year imports have 
been 68,600 cwt. 

^ ^ 


EARniER in the year a. meeting of the Sanilary Tiwpoelors' 
Association, wdiich was addressed by the jNEiiistTy’s Dairy 
«... „ Commissioner, unaniraunslv auroed that 
fnr Sanitary Inspectors should attend a Clean 

Milk Course such as is held at Beading 
^ annually, m order that they might gam, 

first hand, a knowledge of the important factors in clean milk 
production. It was thought, however, that very short courses 
should be held. Subsequently, six provincial institutions agreed 
to make the necessaiy arrangements, and the first of these 
courses has already been held at Leeds University from 8th to 
16th July. The instruction at this course was focussed upon 
showing and explaining the methods and things that really 
influence the restxlts obtained in clean milk production. By 
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means of class room and laboratory -work, visits to local farms; 
and dairies, followed by a discussion of the conditions found at 
these centres in respect to the improvements (if any) necessarj' 
for the production and handling of clean, wholesome milk, it 
was convincingly demonstrated that methods rather than 
premises and equipment have the greatest influence on the 
purity of the milk yielded in any cowshed or handled in am' 
dairy. 

The course was attended b 5 ' 16 persons, most of whom were 
Chief Sanitarj- Inspectors, and satisfaction with the course was 
expressed. 




^ ^ ^ m 


A MEETING of the Agricultural Wages Board was held on 
1st September at 7, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, the Chairman, 

„ -rar 1 • Lord Kenvon, presiding. 

Farm Workers' mi, ‘ i ^ i < 

The Board made an Order giving eflect 

^ to a resomtion received from the Pembroke 
and Cardigan Agricultural Wages Committee, fixing minimum, 
rates of wages and overtime rates for all classes of male and 
female workers in their area, to come into operation on 1st 
October, 1925 (when the existing rates are due to expire), and 
to continue up to SOth September, 192G. The new rates for 
male workers show general increases on those at present in 
operation, the minimum rates in case of workers aged 21 and; 
over being increased from 30s. to 31s. (per week of 50 hours in 
W-inter and 64 hours in summer), and the overtime rates for 
such workers being increased on weekdays from 8d. to 8.|d. 
per hour, and on Siiiidays from 9d. to 9^d. per hour for the 
first three hours of employment, and from lOld. to lid. for 
subsequent hours. The rates for female workers remain 
unchanged, the rate for workers aged 18 and over being 5cb 
an hour for a day of 8 hours with overtime on -weekdays at fid. 
per hour, and on Sundays at 6Jd. for the first three hours- 
and 7-icl. for subsequent hours. 

Copies of the Order in full can be obtained on applicarion to 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
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The Z^IiiiibtiT lias tiiawn the attention ot Coiincus of urban 
areas to the provisions of the Allotments Act, 1925, which 
reccired the Eoj’ai Assent on Till August. 
The new Act introduces several new 
features in the law relating to aliotmenls^ 
_ modifications in the Act 

of 1922 . 


The Allotments 
Act., 1925A 


in addiiioii to making ceitain minoi 


Section 2 einx^owers tlie Public Works Loan Coiiunissioiiers tc 
advance money to approved Societies for tiie purjpose of purchasing land 
for allotments. While this section does not directly concern local 
authorities, its operation within their respective areas will doubtless be 
watched with interest. It should be observed that this extension of the 
facilities for obtaining allotments without the intervention of allotment 
authorities does not in any way diminish the statutory responsibility 
of those authorities for the provision of allotments. 

Section 3 requiies Town Planning Authorities to consider, in con¬ 
nection vith the preparation of to\\n planning schemes, what provision 
ought to be included therein for the reservation of land for allotments, 
and to consult with and consider any recommendations made by the 
Council of any Borough or Urban District any iiart of whose district 
is within the area of a reposed scheme. Every such Council is required 
to take into consideration from time to time, and at least once a year, 
the question wdiether any and if so what lands within the area of the 
scheme are needed for allotments whether reserved for the purpose or 
not, and ought to be acquired under and in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Allotments Acts, 1908 to 1925. 

In the case of any Borough or Urban District for which an Allot¬ 
ments Committee is appointed under the Allotments Act, 1922, as 
amended by the Act of 1925 (see Section 12 post) any matter wLich the 
Council is required to consider under this section is to be referred in the 
first instance to the Allotments Committee. 

Sectiojh 4 enables the Council of a Borough or Urban District to 
take proceedings under the Allotments Acts if, in the opinion of the 
Council, the expenses incurred under the |)rovisions of those Acts (othei* 
than the expenses mentioned in Section 16 (2) of the Act of 1922) may 
reasonably be expected after the p>i'oceedmgs are taken to exceed the 
receipts by no greater amount than would be produced by a rate of Id. 
in the £. This inaugurates a departure from the principle laid down 
by previous Acts that allotment schemes should be planned on a self- 
supporting basis. The new provisions should prove of value in cases 
where Councils have been prevented hitherto from acquiring land for 
allotments solely by reason of the impossibility of recouping the whole 
of the expenditure out of the rents. 


^ Copies of the new Act (15 & 16 Greo. 5, c. 61) may be obtained either 
direct or through any bookseller, from H.M. Stationery Office, at the follow¬ 
ing addresses ; Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and 28, Abingdon 
Street, London, S.W.l ; 37, Peter Street, Manchester; 1, St, Andrew’s 
Crescent, Cardiff. Price 3d. net, exclusive of postage. 

^ A Memorandum will also be avafiable shortly through the same channelB, 
price Id. net, indicating the modifications which are necessary in the Ministry’s 
Memorandum setting out tlie provisions of the Act of 1922, consequent upon 
the passing of the new Act. 
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Section 5 expressly einpowex's the Council of a Borough or Urban 
District to acquire land for allotnieiits in advance of actual needs, 
provided the Minister of Health is satisfied after consultation with the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries that there is a reasonable exx^ecta- 
tion that the land will eventually be required for that j^urpose. This 
section, coupled with Section 4, should be of material benefit in rapidly 
growing districts where land is aj^jireciating in value and can be 
.acquired on more advantageous terms than will be possible when develop¬ 
ment is more advanced and the demand for allotments more urgent. 

Sections 6 and 7 relate to ''unoccupied^’ land entered ux:>on by 
Councils of Boroughs and Urban Districts under Section 10 of the Act 
uf 1922. Section 6 extends from two months to three months the period 
of notice that the owner of such land must give of his intention to 
resume possession of the land for some purpose other than its use for 
agricixlture, sport or recreation, and from two months to six months the 
period of notice to be given where the land is required for use for sport 
■or recreation. There is a reservation in the latter case that the notice 
is to exx3ire on or before the 6th April or on or after the 29th Sei3tember. 

Section 7 amends the compensation provisions of Section 10 of the 
Act of 1922 by providing that, notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary, the tenant of an allotment garden p>i'ovided on land entered 
ux3on under that section, shall be entitled to compensation in accordaiice- 
with the Act of 1922 if the rent of the allotment garden exceeds 3d. a 
pole, unless in the case of a tenancy existing on the 7th August, 1925, 
the Council within three months from that date give notice in writing 
to the tenant that the rent of the land is, as from the last preceding 
date for payment of rent, reduced to a rent of 3d. per pole or less. The 
effect of this is that Councils providing allotment gardens by entry 
under Section 10 will no longer be able to contract out of payment cf 
compensation (as they w^ere empowered to do under Section 10 (4) of the 
Act of 1922) if the rent of such allotments exceeds 3d. per pole. It will 
be borne in mind that compensation payable to an owmer of land 
occux^ied under Section 10 is limited to the rent that a tenant might 
reasonably be expected to pay for the land in its condition at the time 
of entry. If therefore a Council elects to charge the allotment holders 
more than 3d. a xxole and to pay them compensation in the event of 
their being disx3ossessed between 6th April and 29th September through 
the Council having to give wp the land, there should be a margin out <;f 
which such compensation can be paid after discharging any claim by 
the owner for loss due to the Councirs occupiation of his land. 

Section 8 of the new Act provides that a local authority having once 
purchased land for allotments shall not sell, appropriate, use or dispose 
of the land for any other purpose without the consent of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries after consultation with the Minister of 
Health. Such consent is not to be given unless the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries is satisfied that adequate provision will be made 
for allotment holders displaced by the action of the local authority, or 
that sucli provision is unnecessary or not reasonably practicable. 

This new provision is supplementary to Section 32 of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, and Section 22 of the Band Settle¬ 
ment (Facilities) Act, 1919, It should be carefully noted than Section 8 
confers no new powers of sale, appropriation or disposal. Such powers, 
in so far as they are not otherwise provided, will still depend on the 
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Acts of 1908 and 1919, but %vith these modifications; («) the consent 
of the Minister under the new Act will render nnnecessaiy that of the 
Comity Council under Section 32 of the Act of 1908, and (Z?) such con¬ 
sent will be necessary in future in the case of County Boroughs wliicii 
were excluded from the provisions of Section 32 by Section 37 of the 
Act of lOOS. 

It is also desirable to make it clear, (a) that in the case of land being 
appropriated under the provisions of Section 22 of the Land Settle¬ 
ment (Facilities') Act, 1919, the consent of the Minster of Health as 
well as the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries will contiiiiie to be 
necessary and should be aiiplied for concurrently, and, (h) that the 
Xiroceeds of any sale of land under Section 32 of the Act of 1908 will 
continue to be dealt with in acordaiice with Sub-section (2) of that 
section, 

Section 9 extends from 10 to 21 days the time witimi which a 
local authority or allotments association, by notice served on a landlord 
proiiosing to resume possession of land let by him for allotments or 
entered upon by the Council under Section 10 of the Act of 1922, may 
require the question as to whether such resuiniDtion is required in good 
faith to be determined by arbitration. This will allow more time fo3* a 
Council or an association to consider whether the facts justify a 
reference to arbitration. It is frequently alleged on behalf of alloLment 
holders that land used for allotments subject to the right of the owner 
to regain possession for building or other specified pinqioses is sometimes 
given up without due reason and left idle for a long peiiod. While 
the occurrence of such cases does not necessarily afford evidence of bad 
faith on the part of the landlord, it does appear to make it desirable 
that Councils occux^ying land of this description should be at >some pains 
to satisfy themselves, before giving uxo the land, that there is adequate 
evidence of the landlord's intention and ability to use if, and they 
should not overlook their X30wer under Section 11 (2) of the Act of 1922 
as now amended, to contest suitable ca-^ies. 

Srefion 10 x>rovide& that the assessment for rates of land brought 
into use for allotments for the first time after 7tli August, 192o, shall 
not be increased during the first three years of such use. Tho section 
also Xjro\ ides for cases wdiere an aj:>po3'tioninent is necessary as between 
the allotment land and other land that may have been 

incliiderl wdth it in one assessmenl. 

Section 11 also deals with rating, and x^^^o'^^icLs that wdieie land is 
let for allotments to an axjx>roved society as defined in Sub-Section 2 (8\ 
the society may by notice to ilie rating authority reqiiiie that it shall 
be rated as if it w^ere the actual occupier of the land. Pievioiidy the 
position wxis that the rating authority could at its discretioi! assess either 
the society or the individual allotment holders, but Section 17 (2) of 
the Act of 1922 wdiich gave the discretion is now rejiealed. 

Scriion 12 requires the Council of any Borough or Urban District 
that has x>i-*ovided more than 400 allotments to set up an allotments 
committee unless exempted by the Minister, notwithstanding that the 
population of the Borough or Urban District is less than 10,000. The 
Act of 1922 alreadj^ provides for such committees to be set uj) in cases 
where the population exceeds that figure. 

Sub-section (2) slightly increases the propoidion of members to be 
a|)poiiited on allotments committees as rejireseiiting the interests of 
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occupiers of ailotmeiit gardens in the Borough or District. In future 
the number of such members must be as nearly as possible one-third of 
the total number of members of the committee and in no case less than 
two. 

This section is to come into operation on 1st November, 1925, and 
Councils to which it applies should forthwith take the necessary steps 
to conform to its requirements. 

Section 13 requires that certain particulars as to the purchase i^rioe 
or rent of land acquired for allotments and the amount of its assessment 
for rating purposes shall be recorded by the local authority, and included 
ill the annual report required to be made under Section 59 of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. 

The Ministry lias urged Councils of urban areas to do every¬ 
thing that lies in their power to extend the area used for allot¬ 
ments so far as may be necessary fulh^ to meet the demand, 
and thereby to encourage and foster a movement wdiich has a 
definite social and economic value, and of rvhich the benefits 
are not confined to those who actually take part in the cultiva¬ 
tion of allotments. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Experimental and Research Station, Nursery and Market 
G-arden Industries Development Soc., Ltd., Cheshunt: Tenth 
Annual Report, 1924:.— This research station was started in 1914, so 
that the passing of the year 1924 marked the termination of the first 
decade of its existence, and it was decided quite wisely to include in 
the Annual Report a short note on the work that has been performed 
during the ten years:—“ A Retrospect, 1915-1924,” by the President, 
Mr. H. O. Larsen, and the Treasurer, Mr. C. H. Shoults. These two 
growers, together with the late Mr. W. B. Randall, have rendered most 
valuable service to the industry and to the nation in helping to establish 
the infant station in 1914 to carry on the Rotliamsted soil sterilisation 
work; in supporting the exj)erimental station through its early stage 
and in encouraging the ^vorkers to delve into the mysteries concerned 
with the manuring and pest treatment of glasshouse crops. Few gi’owers 
of tomatoes could afford to use fresh soil every j^ear, and pests accumu¬ 
lated rapidly in used soil with corresponding crop decreases, so that few 
can deny that the station has justified its existence even by the advice 
and help it was able to give to the growers on soil sterilisation alone. 
As Mr. Larsen and Mr. Shoults point out, however, the serious Tomato 
Moth pest was also studied and Dr. Lloyd, the entomologist, ^vas able 
to devise effective control measures, which are now widely used in the 
industry. Dr. Lloyd also gave methods for controlling White Fly by 
cyanide fumigation. Dr. Bewley discovered the causes of damping ofi 
of tomato seedlings together with reliable methods for controlling it. 
He also showed that stripe disease of tomato could be combated with 
dressings of potash ; and showed the importance, of maintaining the 
temperature above 770 F. to ward ofi sleepy disease or Verticillium wilt, 
Mr. Speyer, Mr. Owen and others, have carried out special investiga¬ 
tions of one trouble or another and have added valuable contributions 
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to tlie sound service ■which this station has given. One can readily 
appreciate with uliat pride and interest the President and Treasurer 
penned the letiospect of the excellent -work with which they have been 

associated. 

A large section of the Director’s Report for 1924. is devoted to giving 
tlie results of ilie iiiaiiurial trials, and in view of the immense amount 
of money spent on manures the subject is of inoment. Poor soils yield 
nerliaps no more than 10 tons of tomatoes to the acre, whilst the highly 
iiiaiiiired soils give as much as 60 tons. The ultimate object of these 
experiiiieiits, which have been conducted over a series of years, is to 
determine the correct proportion of phosphatie, nitrogenous and potassic 
ferliiisers for a satisfactory tomato mixture. One has only to examine 
the immeroiis tables of the report to note the influence of these manures 
on the cro] 3 . Gradually increasing quantities of sulphate of ammonia 
brought higher yields—from 40 tons up to 48 tons, 51 tons and 53 tons 
per acre—whilst the x^roportion of blotchy fruits became less and less. 
Increasing quantities of potash gave correspondingly larger yields. 
Year by year the trials yield some new knowledge, and a detailed 
analysis of the table of crops is well worth while. 

Mr. O. Owen and Mr. P. H. Williams give a further report of their 
test of the German contention that increased yields can be obtained by 
charging the atmosphere with supplies of carbon dioxide, and last year 
a German aj^paratus was used to produce the gas, but it failed to 
maintain a sufficient concentration of gas in the houses and the crops 
obtained were quite ordinary. 

The fungus pests of glasshouse crojps are many, and it will take 
many years to tabulate them, to carry out the investigation of the life 
histories, and to work out effective and yet xoractical measures of control. 
In this report, Mr. R. W. Butcher has given an account of his investi¬ 
gations concerning A Bacterial Disease of the Roots of Runner 
Beans,” “ The Wilt Disease of Cyclamen,” and A Bacterial Rot of 
the Tomato Stem,” whilst Dr* Bewdey has added a further recommenda¬ 
tion for the control of the Soft Rot of the Arum by steeping for one 
hour in a 2 i^er cent, solution of formaldehyde. 

A study of the entomological report should be made by all growers 
troubled with red spider or woodlice, for the entomologist, Mr. E. R. 
Speyer, shows that both can be kept in check by certain methods. The 
treatments must be carried out with great x>recision, of which the 
various stel^s are set out in detail and all wdio read cannot fail to be 
convinced of the infinite pains taken to secure leaily reliable results. 

Bone Products and Manures. —(Thomas Lambert. London: 
Scott, Greenwmod & Son. 3rd edit., 284 pp., 53 illus. 10s. Gd. net.) 
This is a revised and partly re-written edition, with additions to render 
it more complete. The first part of the volume describes the methods of 
treating bones for the extraction of fat and gelatine, the manufacture 
of glue, distillation of bones, etc., with descriptions of the plant used. 

In the second part follow chapters on manures produced from bone 
and other waste organic products such as hoofs and horns, soot, etc., 
guanos, mineral phosphates, and various other manures, including 
potash, lime, ammonia compounds and fertilisers manufactured from 
the nitrogen of the air. The manufacture of superphosphates is 
specially treated, and the final chapter deals with the methods of 
analysis of the raw and finished products as carried out in the labora¬ 
tory of a bone works. 
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Fruit G-rowing Do's and Dont's. ■— (J. TiimbulL London: 
Metlmen. Price 2s. 6d. net.) Failure in fruit prodnctioii is stated to 
be due to some trifling obstacle which can be overcome by the exercise of 
sufficient care, and Mr. Turnbull in this book outlines the x^ractices 
that should be adopted in the cultivation of the soil and in the treat¬ 
ment of the trees to produce the best results. The advice given is really 
sound and practical and brought right up to date, for the writer is 
evidently familiar with the results of modern research in fruit growing. 

The don'ts are excellent. Here are a few:— Don't plant until 
drainage has adequately been j^rovided for. Don’t buxui turf, but 
dig it in, as it is the best kind of manure for fruit trees. Don’t plant 
diseased stock. Don’t dig the roots off fruit trees if they are expected 
to produce fruit. Don’t omit routine spraying as a preventive, nor any 
other spraying rendered necessary by circumstances. 

The varieties of fruit selected are the most popular commercial 
kinds ; and though they are the best to grow for sale, some of the trees 
are not always suitable for growing in the limited space of private 
gardens. 

Of bush fruits, no mention is made of the best red currants, Laxton’s 
Perfection, nor of the best gooseberi^y. Lancer—wffien only one sort is 
grown—which is probably due to the writer’s more intimate touch with 
the commercial xxlantation than the private garden. 

In the main the book is a good little production on fruit growing 
and should be welcomed by all growers. 

Crop Production and Soil Manag-ement. —(Joseph F. Cox, B.S.A, 
London: Chapman & Hall, Price 13s. 6d. net.) This book contains a 
mass of information, based largely on American experience, for the use 
of students whether they ai’e enrolled in a vocational school or college 
or at w'ork in a farming occiix>ation.” The information is jxresented in 
a somewhat didactic tabloid form, and x>®rhaps leaves too little scope 
for the imagination of the reader. As a summary of farming ex^xerienc© 
and of science apx3lied to agriculture it may be w'elcomed by many 
agriculturists -who have neither the time nor the inclination to probe 
deex^^ly into the reasons for things. 

The Lorette System of Pruning-.—CBy Louis Lorette, translated 
by W. P. Dykes, M.A. London: Martin Hopkinson & Co., Ltd. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) From the sixteenth ceiitxxry to the x^^'^sent day 
it has been realised that trees of ax3i3les and pears if left to grow 
naturally are axxt to become unshapely and to fail in furnishing the 
earlier formed branches with fruiting sx3urs, and various systems of 
pruning have been devised by which man could tilt the activities of 
the trees in the direction of fruit spurring, but no sysfceni has been 
more ingenious than that X3ut forward in the early years of this century 
by M. Louis Lorette, Professor of the School of Agriculture, Wagnoii- 
ville, near Dotiai, France. The Lorette system, which is a Gomx3iiGated 
system of summer pruning, is somewhat difficult to understand from 
the French writing, but in this admirable English translation the 
various X3ractices are made clear to all possessed of a measure of pomo- 
logical know']edge. The numerous photographs and illustrations are 
not only helpful in making the meaning clear, but supxxly evidence of 
the abundant fruiting of trees x>3-amed by M. Lorette. Pear trees 
domiiiate in the gardens at Wagnonville, but the author claims that 
the system gives equally satisfacicry results with apples. 
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British. Birds.—(RolaBcl Green, F.Z.S. London: The Buskin 
Stmlio, l^d. each.) A series of pictorial postcards consisting of 
coloured i^presentations of British wild birds. The pi'esent series of 
six shows the kingfisher, jay, bullfinch, great tit, goldfinch, and 
ciiaOiiich. Schools, etc., %vill be sui3plied at special terms for quantities. 

^ ^ ~t 

Foot-and-Monih Disease. —There was a further outbreak of 
disease in tlie Soiitlianipton district on the 17th August, but as the 
premises iiivoived were in close proximity to the earlier outbreaks an 
extension of the area under restrictions was considered unnecessary. 

AH restrictions in connection with these outbreaks were removed as 
from 20tli September. A new outbreak occurred on 25th September at 
High Vi ycoinbe, Bucks. The usual restrictioais within a radius of 
15 miles of the premises have been imposed. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ag'ricaltural Exhibition in Bg'ypt. —The Egyptian Royal Society 
of Agriculture will hold the 12th Agricultural and Industrial Show at 
Cairo in February and March, 1926, under the patronage of His Majesty 
King Fouad. Besides classes in the agricultural section for the exhibi¬ 
tion of agricultural products, livestock, poultry, fruit, etc., the industrial 
section wfill include steam and internal combustion engines, agricultural 
machinery and implements, means of transport and buildings. 

The object of the exhibition is the development of Egyptian agri¬ 
culture and industry and the promotion of the use of agricultural 
machinery and accessories. Articles from abroad -will therefore only be 
admitted which have a direct interest for agriculture. The Direction 
will welcome the co-operation of overseas manufacturers of machines, 
implements and other articles within the scox^e of the show, which are 
suitable lor use in Egypt. 

Requests for space should be addresssed to the Directeiir de la Sociele 
Royale (HAgriculture, B.P. No. G3, Gaire, before the 15th October, 1925. 

Fertiliser Regulations in France. - By a law of 19th March, 
1925, the regulations controlling the trade in fertilisers in France have 
been made more stringent. The chief characteristics of the new law 
are: — 

(1) The sujjpression of the sale of fertilisers under condition that 
the price is to be fixed according to the result of analysis. 

(2) The tighteniiig-up of the provisions of previous legislation 
requiring the seller of a fertiliser to fuxmish the buyer with ail neces¬ 
sary information as to the nature and source of the fertiliser, the 
strength and origin, of the fertilising elements which it contains, and 
their state of combination. The new law requires the seller to supply 
each buyer with a detailed invoice, even if the buyer does not ask for 
one. The seller must also attach to the wrappings a label bearing the 
required indication of the strength in fertilising elements, which must 
conform exactly to the composition of the product. This label may 
not bear any indications other than those prescribed by the legislation 
in force .—(Board of Trade Journalj July^ 1925.) 
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SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

Agrlciiitni'e, General and Miscellaneoas. 

Agriculture in the County of Chester, T, J, Young* (Jour. Roy. Agr. Soc-, 
Rngland. 85 (1924), pp. 160-174.) £63(42).] 

Clav Rarming and Ensilage, J. Cruickshank. (Trans. Highland and Agr. 

S"oc., Scotland, xxxvii (1925), pp. 23-54.) [63.192 :63.19832.] 

Scieiitihc Farm Management, J. Willie. (Trans. Highland and Agr. 

Soe., Scotland, xxxvii (19*25), pp. 104-125.) [63.191.] 

One Hundred Years of Agricultural Science, G. E. Pussell. (Science 
Progress, No. 77, July, 1925, pp. 134-138.) [63(09).] 

Field Crops* 

The Choice of A^arieties and Stocks of Crop Plants, J. .4. S. Scott Waison. 
(Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc., Scotland, xxxvii (1925), pp. 55-70.) 
[63.3.] 

Spring Oat Trials, 1923-24, W. H. Parker, (Jour. Roy. Agr. Soc., Eng¬ 
land, 85 (1924), pp. 270-288.) [63.314.] 

The Hoine-Orown Sugar Industry. Some Financial Questions from the 
Fanners’ Standpoint, A. Wood. (Jour. Farmers’ Club, part 2 (1925), 
40 pp.^ [63.3433.] 

Sugar Beet Growing in the North of Scotland, G, E. Esslemont. (Scot- 
Usb Jour. Agr., viii, 3 (July, 1925), pp. 301-307.) [63.3433(41).] 

Fruit Growing. 

Experiments on the Alanuring of Fruit Trees, T. Wallace. (Jour. 
Pomol. and Hort. Sci., iv., 3 and 4 (June, 1925), pp. 141-145.) 
[63.41-16.] 

The Treatment of Seedling Apple Trees to Induce Early Fruiting, 
G. T. Spinks. (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., iv, 3 and 4, June, 1925, 
pp. 141-145.) [6'3.41(u).] 

Self Sterility and Cross Incompatibility in Plums and Cherries, M. B. 
Grane, (jour. Genetics, 3 6, 3 (July, 1925), pp, 301-322, pL viii-xiii.) 
[63.41(08).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Furtlier Experiments on the Sources and Develojunent of Blight Infection 
m Potato Tubers, P. A. Murphy. (Jour. Dept. Hands and Agr. 
(Dublin), XXV, 1 (May, 1925), pp. 10-21.) [63.24.] 

On tbo Diseases known as ilark Canker ” and “ Die Back ” in Fruit 
Trees, H. E. BritonMones. (Jour. Pomol. and Hoz’t. Sci., iv, 3 and 4 
(June, 1925), pp. 162-183, pi. v-x.) [63.24.] 

The Blue Stripe AVilt of the Raspberry, B. V. Harris. (Jour. Pomol. 
and FTort. Sci., iv, 3 and 4 (June,“ 1925), pp. 221-229, pi. xi-xiii.) 
[63.24.1 

Biological Observations on Apple “ Scab ” or “ Black Spot ” {Venturiu 
inaeqtialis) ^ E. S. Salmon and W, M. TIhire. (Jour. Pomol. and Flort. 
Sci., iv, 3 and 4 (June, 1925), pp. 230-239, pi. xiv.) [63.24.] 

The Physics of Spray Liquids, iv. The Creaming Capacity of Emulsions 
—Paraffin Solutions, B. M. Woodman. (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., 
iv, 3 and 4 (June, 1925), pp. 184-195.) [63.295.] 

Plum Aphis and Brown Rot Control, A. H. Lees and H. R. Briion-Jones. 
flour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., iv, 3 and 4 (June, 1925B pp. 196-199.) 
[63.27; 63.24.] 

.Liire Stock, 

Genetics in Relation to Livestock Breeding, F. A. E. Grew. (Trans. 
Highland and Agr. Soc., Scotland, xxxvii {1925), pp. 143-166.) 
[63.603.] 

Calf Feeding Experiment. Home-Grown (crushed oats and wheat meal 
‘versiis Imported (maize meal and linseed cake) Foods. (Joui*. Dept. 
Lands and Agr. (Dublin), xxv, 1 (May, 1925), pp. 22-24.) [63.62.] 

AAalue of Fish Meal and Blood Meal for Feeding Pigs. (Jour. Dept. 

ijands & Agr. (Dablin), xxv, 1 (May, 1925), pp. 27-32.) [68.64 : 043.] 

3‘hg Feeding. Indoor versus Outdoor Fattening, TF, G. R. Paterson. 
(Trans. Flighland and Agr. Soc,, Scotland, xxxvii (1925) pp. 86-92.) 
[63.64 :043,1 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agrieiiltei’e, General and Miscellaneous. 

Long, II. G. [echt ).—Dusincss Aspects of Farming. A Series of Papers 
by Well-known Aulliorities, (253 pp. -f- 7 pi.) Ijondon : Macdonald 
tvi Martin, 1925, 7s. 6d. [63(022); 63.191.] 

Blown, K. T .—Your Few Acres: How to Manage Them for Profitable 
Production. (207 pp.) Hondon : Chapman & Hail, 1925, 10s. 6d. net. 
[63(022); G3.191.] 

HoiDeii, J, Prijse .—An Agricultural Atlas of England and Wales made on 
behalf of the Agricultural Economics Eesearch Institute, University of 
Oxford. (26 maps.) Southampton : Ordnance Survey, 1925, lOs. net. 
163(42).] 

Whit?iiij, M. —The Soil and Civilisation : A Modern Concept of the Soil 
and the Historical Development of Agriculture. (288 pp.) Hew York : 
D. Van Hostrand Co., 1925, ^3.00. £63.1.] 

Mendel, Gregor ,—Experiments in Plant Hybridisation. Translation of 
a paper read in 1865. (iO pp.) Cambridge : University Press, 1925, 
Is. 6d. [63.1952.] 

Field Crops, 

Hepburn, J. —Crop Production, Poisoned Food and Public Health, (xxiii 
-4- 131 pp. -f x\iii pi.) London ; Crosby, Lockwood, 1925, 7s. 6d. 
[63.3(02).] 

Fruit Growing. 

Bunijard, E. A .—A Handbook of Hardy Fruits more Commonly Crrown in 
Cfreat Biitain, \ol. 2, Stone and Hush Fruits, Nuts, &c. (258 pp.) 

London : John Murray, 1925, 10s. 6d. [63.41.] 

Plant Pests. 

Intpenal Entomological Conieience. —llepoit of the Second Imperial Ento¬ 
mological Conference, June, 1925. (35 pp.) [Cmd. 2490.] London : 

H.M. Btationery Office, 1925, 9d. [63.292.] 

Davidson, J.—A List of British Aphides (including Notes on their 
Synonymy, their Pecorded Distribution and Food I’lants in Britain, and 
a* Food-Plant Index), London : Longmans, Green, 1925, 12 b. 6d, 
[63.27; 59.57.1 

Lixe Stock. 

Korthern Ireland Ministry of AgncuHnrc .—Technical Bulletin 1 :—Keporl 
on Baby Beef Experiments 1922-23 and 1923-24. (12 pp.) Belfasty 

1924. [‘63.62 : 043.] 

Corrance, Babbit-Breeding Do’s and Dont’s. (51 pp.) London: 

Methuen, 1925, 2s. 6d. [63.69.] 

Yetsrinary Science, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. —First Progress Beport of the Fool- 
and-Mourh Disease Hesearch Committee. (44 pp.) London : H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1925, Is. 3d. [619.2.] 

Miller, W. C .— Some Parasites of British Sheep, with some Suggestions 
for their Eradication and Control. (106 pp. -|- 16 pi.) Glasgow : 

H. Young & Co., 1925, 2s. 6d. [619.3.] 

Economics* 

Oxford AgriciiUu? al Economics Eescarch Institute .—The Work of the 
Agricultural Economics Hesearch Institute (1913-1925), (40 pp.) 

Oxford: Ciarendon Press, 1925. [338.1(42); 37(42;.] 

Burgess, J. —British Agriculture versus Foreign Tributes. (238 pp.) 

London : Francis Johnson, 1925, 4s. £338.1; 338.9; 337.J 

Bientano^ Lujo .—Agrarpolitik. Zweitc Aufiage. (2,11 pp.) Stuttgart and 
Berlin : J. G. Cotia’sche Buchliandlung Naehfolgor, 1925. [338.1.] 

Oiwin, C. S. and Peel, W. M .—The Tenure of Agricultural Land. (84 pp.) 

Cambridge: University Press, 1925, 3s. 6d. [333.5(42); 338.99.] 

Imperial Economic Committee. —Beport on Marketing and Preparing for 
Alarket of Foodstuffs Produced in the Overseas Parts of the Empire. 
First Beport—General. [Cmd. 2493.] (38 pj).) 9d. 

Second Beport—Meat. [Cmd. 2499.] (85 pp.) 9d. 

London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. [325; 337; 338.9; 63.75,] 
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BREEDERS’ AKMOUNCEMEMTS 



CATTLE 

SHORTHORNa 

WlLBECK HEED OF FEBIGEEE SHOETHOENSj the property of the Duke of PORTLAND, K.G. Ytotmg Bulls and Heifers 
for sale,- from the best strains.— Apply, AleS. Galbraith, Hunciecroft, Welbeck, Worksop. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNa 

OHIVBRS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, GAMBS.— Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. Over 160 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’ 
Families. Milk recorded daily and checked by Ministry of Agriculture Eecorder. Champion Cow, Reserve Ohampion Bull, 100 
Guinea Challenge Cup, R.A.S,E., Derby; 2iid Millung Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves always for Sale. 

GUERNSEYa ‘ ' 

THETODNTESS OF ONSLOW’S PEDIGREE MILK RECORDED GUERNSEY HEED.—Bulls for sale, of various ages, prize- 
winniDg sires from damson the Guernsey Society’s Advanced Register.—Apply Manager, CLANDON PARK, NR. GUILD PORI). 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STAPLIFORD PARK HERD. A few young BuPs from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
milking strains only. Apply O. B: Harvby, Wymondhain, Oakham, 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, GAMES.—Registered Herd of lEO head. Young Bulls fiom dams with good milk records 
genorallv for sale. 

KIN5IOUNT RED POLLS—Property of OOL. 0. Brook, Champion & Res'^rve Onpremc Champ’on Highland Show, 1923. Winners 
R.A,S.E.Royal Lancs.,EabtKilbiide, etc., 1923. Official Milk Records Bulls torSale, MANAGER,Farms Office,Kimnount, Annan. 

BRITISH FRIESIANS. 

GROHNDWELL HERD_‘^^'toclc always for sale. Messrs. Sayers, Groundwell, Blansdon, Swindon. 

HEREFORDS. 

FARMINGTON HERD OF PEDIGREE HEREFORDS from the best strain’. Stud Bull FARMINGTON NOBLE (3916.3)— 
Apply Lieut.-Gol. 0. D, Barrow, Farmington, Noithleach, Gloucestershire. 

PIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHITERS SONS, LTD., Histon, 0AMB.«—Over 1,900 pigs bred annually. Breeding Stock live out in Large Gra«8 Orchards. 
Stock Boara include IJiston M’ondor, Dfc and Champion, Royal and Highland Show.s. 1922; Spalding Kingmaker, 1st Royal 
and F**torborough Shows, 1922. and sire of numerous winners, including Reserve (’hampiori Sow, Rovai Show, 1922; Dalnienv 
Macbeth. 1st Highland and Edinburgh Shows, 1920, and own brother to, TSO-gniriea Sow ; Eouriie Baion 3rcl’ 2nd H.A.S E. 
Show% 1922 ; and Stetchworth Kitchener 4th, 2nd R.A.S.E. Sliow'’ and Ist Rojal I aiitashire, 1921. Young Stock alwajs lor 
sale. Specifl quotations for boars suitable for crossing purposes. 

OREENALL, SIR GILBERT, PART., C.V.O., WALTON Hall. WARRINGTON. The Walton and Worsley Heard of Pedigree 
Large White Pigs. Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For partienlar.s, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, Highsi-Walton, Warrington. Station. ; Warrington. 

MIDDLE WHITE. 

OHTVEES & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, Cambb.—S elect Herd of Pedigred Middle Whites. Champion Cup for Best Middle White Pig at 
the Royal Show, 1919 and 1920 (won outright). Champion Boar, 1st and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Sliow, Derby; 1st and 
2nd, Smithfield, 1921; 2 Champion and Reserve Ohampion, Smithfield, 1922 ; 1st and Reserve Champion Bojir and Sow, 

Hoial Show, Cambridge ; 1st and Champion Boar and Sow, Highland Show, Dumfries, 1922, and Inverness, 1923; Reserve 
Champion Boar and Sow, R.A.S.E. Show Ohampion Boar and Sow, Ro 3 al Counties Show, 1924, 1 oniig Stock alvrays for Sale. 

STAPLEFOBD HERD OP MIDDLE WHITE PIGS, A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sal© at 
reasonable prices. C. S. Harvey, Wymondham, Oakham. 

LARGE BLACK, 

NBWHOITSE HERD of Pedigree Large Black Piga Boars and Gilts from best strains.—ROBERT FORTUNE, Newhouse, 
Oranleigh, Surrey. 

SHEEP. 

FINN, ARTHUR, Wrstbuoke, Lyud, Kent. Oldest e^stablished flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Champion Cup. Three 
times Reserve for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions. Inspection invited* 

KINMOUNT SIJFFOLKS—Property of CoL. 0. BROOK, Winners of Biistdl Challenge Cup for best floek in G.B. EagleOhallengo 
and Pretyman Cups in 1921 Plocjk Competitton. Rams and Ewes for .sale, MANAGER, Farms Office, Kuimonnt, Annan. 

POULTRT, 

CmVKRS & SONS, LTD., Hiss ON, Camrs,-H igh-class Utility White Leghorns, Black T eghorns, White Wjmndottes, light 
Sussex and Khaki Camplxjll Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Lajiiig Competitions, Latest success— 
Gold M< dal Duck Section in National Tost. Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale, Illustrated List Free. 

MAJOR, ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years. Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, “England’s best 
fowl.” Prizesat all Shows, and exported All over the world. Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. each.—ARTUtR J, MAJOR,Ditton, 
Langley, Bucks. 


: MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOW, 12, Phoenix Place, London, W.C.l, Manufacturer of “Blows Superior Absoibept Cotton lYool Filter Mediums.” 

' GUNS, GRADUAL PAYMENTS. English made fully guarauteed Guns from £6 178. M, Continental double guns from M 69* 
r bores. Saloon and Air Gnn^ Send for list. THOMAS WILT) GUN WORKS, BmMlNOBAM. 

I Phase mention the Journal nihen qqrresponding w,ith Adnertisexs* 
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F. HEWTHORN & CO. Ltd. 

-- Manufacturers of--—-- 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC., 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 

THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 

COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 

HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 

HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 

ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Prices and full particulars on application. 
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That Book Yoti Want ! 

Foyle’s can Supply it I 

Over a million volumes (second-hand and new) in stock on 
every conceivable subject, including Farming and allied 
subjects.^ Write for Farming Catalogue 475 (gratis),otitlin.- 
ing i*equirements or interests and other suitable catalogues 
will be included. Books sent on approval. 

Special Offers. 

FHEAHi^S ELEMEHTS OF AGiUCOLiyilE- Revised ^ 
by Ainsworth Dxvvis. 10 th Edn., pubd. 7/6, net. 
Offered (practically new) for 4/3, post free. 

PSACTiCAL OAiKY BACTEKIOiOOT. By Conn. 
Pubd. 10, 6 - Offered (practically new) for 4/4, 
post free. 

hither of above sent on approval. Quote offer 475 . 
THAT BOOK ' VOU DO WOT WANT! 
FOYLES WILL BUY IT! 

■PQ ©HAUWQ ©11666 K 0 A 6 , 

Sr JL LON 0 OH, W. 6 . 2 . 


SEXEY’S SCHOOL, BLACKFORD, 

CHEDDAR, SOMERSET 

A co-ed ucational School with separ- 
“ ate boarding houses for boys and 
girls, possessing its own farm, amid 
delightful surroundings. Pupils 

prepared for University and omer 
public examinations* 

SPECIAL COURSES : 

Boys : Agriculture and kindred subjects. 
Girls: Domestic Science^ Dairyings PohI- 

try^keepingt etc* 1 

Terms moderate Apply Headmaster 1 

Flease mention the Jottrnal when corres'ponding with Advertisers. 
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>^D[i Patesit £aagi“lletal Searaog on each Seif- | 

LfSl: Lj oIlsn§r Link of Cliaisiy Wood Box Bottom.. | 


^O^ISia/PateDted) 

:.>■'!i'cr holt's in an^-. innludini^- sLony sol!, to any lenytln^at any angle. Indispensable to 
i'di’-rners. jtui.ders, Vvcll boiers, Railways, Telegrapli, Telephone, Mining, 
■■ieeting. Sanitarv. Ci^■i^ Engineers. Oolf Clnbs, Wireless, Fencing, Contractors, etc. 
L:o;ni.ie;e ilorersb^f:. 3 in. long—ein. 29s. 3111 . 31s. .(in. 33s. 6 in. SSs. Sin. 39s. Join. 41s. 
leln. 43s. T_ 4 in. SSs. loin, 70s. ^tSin. 7Ss. coin 78s. 42 in. 115s. ^ 

Extra .Steel Rods 4 oin. lojyg for 3111 . to Toin. diameter, !5s, ; for npn. to aoin., 25s. 

' [J /Q Graft’s IM Roacij mx.2 

2 la « xS 3 »i Tki.e^honm-; : Holbokx 2631 


(Patented) 


Telethonm-; : Holbok.' 



THE 0£<L¥ SAFE HABISAi €eil£ FUE 
ROUliQWOSIMS, TUgSEAeWOmS & WHSPWOHMS 

RGCognised by the Medical and Veterinary Professions for nearly a century. 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY SN PRACTICE j 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS ; 100% EFFECTIVE 

"WORMS are a fertile source of disease amongst domestic animals. Ascarldes ivre 
frequently res|)orisib]e for lung trouble in [)igs and other animals, and are certainly endowed 
with a greater capacity for harm than has hitherto been supposed. 

Free your stock from intestinal parasites i>y SANTONIN und note tlie improvement in, 
their general condition, iilltliriftiliess not traceable to specific infection is generally causeci 

by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and injurious hi practice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is unique^ there is no Sanixjnin 
substitute known to science. 

R'O'SSll.A^W "W O I!Wi: S E E 13 

Containing: not less than 2°/o Santonin. 


FULL SCiENTIFJO AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

8, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Exclusive offioial distributors of Santonin and Russian Wormseed to the whole world. 



Chief Office; 

VICTORIA WHARF, CROYDON 

Depot$t Surrey, Sussex, Essex. Lime l^Vorks: Coulsdon, Southern Railway, Brlshlon Section 

Please, mention the Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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The « SCOTT SILO 

OF 

Reinforced Concrete 

IS UNEQUALLED FOK QUALITY AND PRICE. 

R is tlie best and 
i cheapest Ensilage 

f'A store-honse that has 

yet been olfered. 

hAlii^l The “SCOTT” 
■■ Silo requires no 

i hmaintenance: is 

i ' ' ' ' ''proof against wind, 
storm, and verniin. 




We are now Agents 
for the 

Pirate 

EWSILASE 


and stock all Spares. 
This Cutter is a little 
wonder; costs less 
_ money to rim than 
• other cutters, goes 
through more work, 
and does not choke. 


(ABERDEEN) LIMITED, 


isei Read? i©i 


The AGRESUCO Rat Gassing Machine is 
the most efftcieni machine for destroying all 
•vermia, as the gas is pumped into the nests and 
thus exterminates the females with their young. 

In Two Qaalities, 


£5g|jj. Quality, at 
12; 6 

Gas Cartridges, 
eacbp i 

“doi., 7 6; 

;| Doz., 12,'-. 

\ ^ Carriage Paid. 

'V d . (7”*'''^ Immediale 

Despatch. 
hist with 
1^11 particulars 
Ir- U**. receipt of 

. ' -V--k T*. your enquiry. 

GALVANISED BARB WIRE, 18/4 cwt 4 cwt carr- 
GALVANISED PLAIN WIRE, 17/3 .« / paid. 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. 50 yard Rolls. 
Mesh. Gauge. 1 ft. 2 ft. 3 ft, 4 ft. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

S 19 2 10 5,2 7/1 9/5 11;10 142 

2 19 3/11 7/2 9/9 13'- 16/3 19/6 

Carriage Paid on £2 Orders; £S 10s. Orders, less 5 per cent. 


Dept. M.A. 68, Milton S 




Ht. 

2 ft. 

3 ft, 

4 ft. 5ft.' 

6 ft. 

2 10 

5,2 

7/1 

9/5 11; 10 

14 2 

3/11 

7/2 

9/9 

13/- 16/3 

19/6 


KfiViTi#ra 


THE BEST Insecticide & Soil 
Fumigant will rid your land of 
these and also enrich your soil 

Obtain a supply at once f'ro7n the Manufaciurei's 

HENSMAN BROS., Dept. J.M.A. 

Homcastle, Lines. 

t/J-rjui'i's; Heiismaii, Homuastlc. ’Phone; Horncastle li 


..’.i-LitJ'.., S'"?!,.,, ,1.', 'i. * ,, 




JOHN WALLACE & SONS (Lia.), 
Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


1^ 

M "l/H H I 


(NON-POISONOUS) 


Costs about 2d. per Bushel to Dress. 
PllEVEKTlTE AGAINST 


I ilil 


Consequently INCREASED GERMINATION 
and vigorous growth. 


Carriage paid upon Ordei 

•s of 15/ 

and ui^warcls. 

mwR & 

. 00 s 

TH 

xt 

mil 

Nuniei'Oits 

7'estiniouials. 

Wheat, 

Maize, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Ac. 

Barley, 

Bye, 

&c. 

Oats, 

&c. 

Net 

Price 

1 1 Can swflident for 

Iti bsh. 

’ 04 ]] 

ICO ,, 

14 bsh. 
i -8 ,, 

' ,, 
140 

12 bsh. 
24 

48 

120 „ 

I 0 4 G 

1 0 8 0 

0 15 (i 

1 1 17 6 


Full directions for use with each package. 

SEEDOLiN Co«, Ltci^s 
Hope’s \¥liarf, Hammersmlilij Loadon, W.6 
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1 Plentiful Supply of Cliupns. | 
Regoiap Payments. 


UIITED MIMES (Iliolesale) LTD. 

I Palaee Courts Bayswatep^ j 

I LOMDOM, 

I Telephone—4921 Park. 

I Telegrams—Dairydom,” Notting, London. 
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Free on it mi London 



x/London refuse V: : ■ ^ 
/Manure - a Good\ 

/ Substitute for Stable \ 
/ Manure - Loaded Free \ 
^into Railway Trucks, Metro¬ 
politan Railway Sidings, West 
Hampstead, London. Sample 
• Trucks can be bad. 


Hardcore^^ ^ 


Giinker 


Old London Pa¥ing 


Old Tiles 


Sctts,^ 

■ 

From GEORGE 

E. CLOKE, 
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A Special Feed For 
A Special Purpose 


Suitable Materials* properly balanced* are 
coming into general use among progressiYe 
farmers in all parts of the country, 

SIICOCK’S CAKES & MEAU 

aie prepared so as to make perfectly balanced rations easily 
attainaMe. They consist of such materials as are most suitable 
for each special puipose Purtlier, with piopei equipment it is 
possible to give full weight to those matteis of detail which help 
to make the excellent lation perfect. Attention to such details 
in manufacture enables the user of Silcock's Cakes and Meals to 
get results not otheiwise ohtainalile. 



Try Sileock^s has often been the hint leading to success 
or profit wheie previously results had not been encoiii aging* 
The oSer of the makers to give advice on all matteis of 
stock feeding is being more and moie appreciated by those who 
take advantage of it. 

Full particulars of any of their special Compound Cakes, 
Huts or Meals, may be had on application to :— 




Wt mppmmrmMHt 


R. Silcock & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool 
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TEI2 JCr.e?^AL Dr l&n HCXTSIRT or AGTITCULTURE — 


LUMP OR GROUND, 


To 


iSI 


Caltli/ators of Land s 

liNiiil iiiaill ilii 


Specially Finely Ground for nSechanlcal DlstrIliut!on<i 

GROUND LIME is a FERTILISER, and seciufes 
HEAVIER CROPS with a MINIMUM ol EXPENSE 

GROUND LIME, if applied to the land ia quantitiea of about 10 cwt. or mote 
per acre per annum, mil produce greatly augmented CROPS, whether of Cereals, 

Clovers, or Xiegumiaous Plants. 

THIS UME is a SOIL FOOD, an INSEGTIOIDE, a FDMGMDE, 
and the BEST REMEDY for «FINGEE-MD-TOE ” DISEASE in 
TURNIPS, &e. 

The Works arc favourahiy situated for prompt delivery In 
EASTERN, SOUTH IHIDLAMO and SOUTHERN. COUNTIES. 


For Ppieas ot 


AND 


GROUND 

CARBONATE OF LIME 


Wirfte to*- 


THE GEMENT MARKETING GfiMPANY, LIMITED, 

XJEME BEFARTMENT, 

PORnAND HOUSE, TOTHiU STREET, WESTMIHSTER, S.W.1. 

PORTLAND, FARL, LONDON.** 
7e%Xe»eye..*.:-liihrORIA 9»S0 CFriVUCte lCxoiMUiS«|4 
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Specialists and Manufacturers of upAo-daie 
Sanitary Cow-barn Fittings, Cow Stalls, 
Stanchions, Water Bowls, Over-head Feed 
and Manure-Carrying System. 

Write for Catalogue to— 

GEO.W. KING, LTD. 

(AMizig-amah'd wzf/i Innes. Si>ns Lid.) 

WINDMILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, ENG. 

Tdegraphic and Cable Address - - - ^^A-grikhiger^ LondonP 




The Niels Beck treatment for PREVENTION and CURE of 

Warble or Bot-Fly Isi Cattle 

Adopted and prescribed compulsorily in Denmark 
by the Danish Ministry ©f Agriculture 

SA ¥ES yosir caltle from tsing harrsssed, by kBsp'mg th6 fUes off 
CURES the Warbles by killing the maggots after one application 


2 pint bottles, lor treatment of 8-10 animals, 7s. 6d. 

1 .. „ .. „ 16-20 „ 15s. Od. 

Supplied by: THE CROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 
52, Crutched Friars, E.C.3, 

Manufacturers of DAMiSTOL? confirmed by the British 
and Irish Ministries of Agriculture to be an absolute cure 
for Liver Fluke Disease 


Please mention the Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Some of the 



by using Sulphate of Ammonia. 

1 It is the RICHEST (211%) & 
CHEAPEST form of NITROGEN. 

2 It is not washed away by the 
heaviest rains, but stays in the 
soil helping cereal and root crops 
from seed-sowing to harvest-time. 

3 Being in a fine, dry, free-running 
condition, it is ideal for storage. 

It is in perfect condition for 
machine or hand distribution, and 
for top-dressing. 

3 It is ideal, too, for making mixed 
fertilisers, enriching them with 
Nitrogen. 

6 The use of SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA is one of the few 
profitable certainties in farming, 
always repaying a profit on its 
cost when used properly. 



GRATIS Literature on the Profitable 
Fertilising of All Crops, also any 
desired information, on application 
to:— 

THE PROPAGANDA MANAGER, 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 

28-30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Progress and Popularity of 

BilBTS 

Fattfiiiing” iaks 


T he sales of our “ RAPID FATTENING ” CAKE 
have steadily increased year by year for the past 
forty years, and we venture to believe that no Cake 
could have achieved this record except on its merits. 


Our success in winning the confidence of the farming 
community has not only justified our policy of 
producing a high class Cake, but the long period 
over which it has been maintained and increased, 
has given us a manufacturing and feeding experience 
which enables us to place on the market a Cake at 
the lowest possible price compatible with its quality« 
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Tie SILVER CRYSTAL for the GOLDEN HARVEST 

C Mtlio Sul| hate mspGciallj- pic| nud to eiiabio the T n mci 
to 1 lo^d aM tho / ichest foim of mtioejcii c\ eiil> iiid < asil) 
on tht lind ioi nnss uop |ioIiiction Bern" icid fut 
it i< tains its diy cT^stalllne tonn o\ei loiijy ]eiiols of 
stoiat^c Itspo\^ciful oustituents ai scan e ft om tin day 
oC nianufu tuie The sad b in nlneh it is tnnsjioited ni 
stoicd aie alna\s in fiist hand conditi ii ind the nntal 
paits ot implements cannot be impined by its use 
These i.j ccml ivahtics ef Jl/etjo Sulphafe umam cm‘^fant 
M\NUrACTURFRS 

SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S L !5 

//o J 2sew CiO'=’S 2(C0 


Tele p ai )i xilh m 
Jileci qa Peel I oiulon 




For free liierature and adotce on all Potash Fertilisers apply Chief Agricultural 
Adoiser, The Potash Syndicate, 39, Victoria Street, London, S W i 


For names of nearest agents 
supplying Potash Ferttuseis 
apply 

F W BERK & CO , LTD , 

106, Fenchurch Street, 

EC 3 

_____ ___ _ __P£ 103 
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GROMAX 

QaeBiion I. Wfaat is Gromax ? 

Jimwer. Gromax is a feeding concentrate for pigs and is to be mixed in the ration to the 
extent of 10%. That is, for a standard ration, 65 parts barley meal, 25 parts sharps, 10 
parts Gromax. 

Question 2« What good does Gromax do ? 

Jimwer. By including 10 parts of Gromax in a ration you will halve the amount of cereal 
food necessary to give 1 Ib of live pork and halve the period of feeding. Work out what that 
will save you ! Then compare the cost of Gromax, which is under one penny per day. 
Question 3* How can it do all that ? 

Jimwer. Because Gromax gives to the pig the vital feeding elements which are missing in 
a cereal ration. The addition of Gromax makes so much difference that you get much 
more virile breeding stock, larger vigorous Utters and healthier animals—with a £ne “bloom.” 
Gromax eradicates disease by feeding to the pig the elements it needs to become healthy. 
Question 4. Why should Gromax give better results than other concentrates ? 

Jlnswer. Because two years* trials by independent practical men prove that Gromax-fed pigs 
lead always. Gromax is proved definitely superior to fish meal in flesh forming. The basic 
food unit value is 220 as compared with 145 for fish meal. 

Question 5, What about practical trials ? 

Jimwer. For two years before Gromax was placed on the market, it was tested in every 
possi Die way under very strict and impartial control. Here is what two practical farmers 
say :— 

Mr. D. A. V. Michie, Tichborne Park Estate, Alresford, Hants:—“It is a wonderful 
pig food—probably the best that has been produced.” 

Mr. A. E. M. Job, Brooklet Farm, Brimstage, Cheshire :—“ Obtains with Gromax 1 Ib 
live weight increase for every 2.55 lbs food fed.’* 

Question 6. What about the analysis ? 

Jimwer. Well, Gromax combines not only albuminoids (or protein) but minerals and body 
salts, and vitamins. 

Question 7. How much albuminoids ? 

Answer. It is the richest feeding concentrate in balanced albuminoids (protein) sold 
to-day. We guarantee 60%. It is often more. The balanced albuminoids ensure quick 
increase of weight, due to healthy growth as well as to laying on of fat. 

Question 8. And minerals ? 

Jimwer. Very vital. Deficiencies of these, as you know, lead to disturbed digestion, 
depraved appetites and disease. Gromax contain.s 11.5% of minerals and body salts—al! 
that are necessary for perfect growth, maintenance and reproduction. This makes Gromax 
the perfect supplement to a grain and grain offal ration. 

Quesfion 9, What about vitamins ? 

jimwer. We not only claim that Gromax contains vitamins but we have tested how much. 
The vitamin content of Gromax is 20 times stronger than the vitamin content in best butter. 
Question 10, Anything else? 

Jinswer. Yes. Digestible carbohydrates—for heat and fat producing—14,4%. Gromax 
is very easily digested. Moisture 9.6%. Salt—many concentrates are too heavily salted 
—under 1 %, Sand—as little as it is humanly possible to get—we guarantee no more than 
one-thousandth part present. Iodine—as high as that of cod liver oil. 

Question X I. What about oil ? 

Jimwer. Gromax is guaranteed to contain no more than 4-6%. This oil is definitely 
vitamin containing and is a beneficial oil of real feeding value. It is not a fish oil, and 
absolutely cannot cause taint. We have slaughtered many Gromax pigs and the carcases 
are perfect and even-fleshed, with dead white firm bacon fat. 

FINER PIGS at LESS COST with NO TAINT 

Write for detailed practical information, price and sample :— 

OCEAN HARVEST LIMITED 


Lever House 31 


Blackfriars, E.G. 4 


O.H -10-5 
s ei M 
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UKE 


(Prof. Marek’s derivative) 

formerly mentioned in Leaflet No. 89 of 

THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 

as possessing 

100;^ EFFICACY. 

This is fully confirmed by 

ALL VETERINARY SURGEONS who have used it 
AND THE OWNERS, here and abroad, of over 


since its discovery by Prof. Marek. 


The Bavarian Ministry of Agriculture distributed between 
February and Aprils ^9-5? 3960 lbs. of DANISTOL with 

fill success the epidemic of Liver Fluke disease which broke out at 
that time, threatening the annihilation of numerous animals.” 

(Official communication dated 3id July, 1925*) 

WARNING—Male fern extract, the raw mateiial from which Danistol is obtained, was entirely 
discarded as a remedy for Liver Fluke after experiments canied out by some of the woild’s 
greatest authorities fot ovei a generation. It has been proved to be most erralk, alw^ays 
mireliabie, often deadly in doses large enough possibly to affect the flukes in the livei, 
mostly useless in smaller ones. 

Its xeiatkB to DANISTOL may be compared with that of Raw Opium to Morphia. 

Supplied through Veterinary Surgeons by 

THE CROWN CHEMICAL. COMPANY LTD. 

REG. OFFICES: 

52, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3. 
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RECLAIM and REVIVIFY 
YOUR LAND! 


(“LIMBUX”) 

"THE MOST USEFUL, ALL SEASON 
^ DRESSING AND SPRAY. FOR 
ENRICHING THE SOIL AND 
ENERGISING THE PLANT 

Keeps without serious deterioration in reeisonably dry 
storage. Packed in bags and supplied in any quantity 
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idvertisement. 


Dressing of 


.' for .. J- O', v' 


COSTS 


BUT A FEW SHILLINGS 
per Acre-— 


^LSAO^ 


——the eETOKM, rightly 
estimated, in the improved 
yield and quality of the May 
and Crazing, in the eilmin- 
atson of weeds and pests, in 
the improved health and con¬ 
dition of the Stock, is worth 

POUNDS per Acre. 




^iSACt 


fHfii b miim 
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— The NITR OGEN that 
all Crops Need — 

CYAN AMIDE is the 

cheap way to buy it and 
the easy way to supply it 

CYAN AMIDE is 

the cheapest nitrogenous fertilizer. 

CYANAMIDE contains 19 or 
20% nitrogen and about 60% lime, 
and so supplies lime to the soil every 
year it is used. 

CYANAMIDE has a long-lasting 
deaiy action — right through the 
growing season. 

CYANAMIDE may be applied 
before planting the crops. It does 
not easily wash oat of the soil, it 
hinders the growth of weed seeds 
end checks the development of crop 
diseases. 


Cyariamide 

« 

FERTILIZER SALES LTD. 

ADELAIDE HOUSE 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
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i THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Miscelianeous Publications No. 47^ 

THE PLANNING OF 
POULTRY HOUSES 

The basic piiiicipleb as to size, situation, lighting, ventilation, 
etc., vliieh should alwa3^s be observed, and the general questions 
viiich recjiiire consideration before deciding on which particular 
tYj)Q of house is most suitable, are set forth very cleaidv and 
simph'. 

Detailed working plans, together with specifications and 
quantities of materials required, are given for seven tjq^es of 
houses. 

Price Is. net. Post f)ce. 

Mtsceilaneotis Publications No. 48. 

PIG KEEPING 

A complete handbook for the Pig Keeper, whether about to 
start or already engaged in the industry. Capital required, tlie 
correct [3^36 of pig, breeding, feeding, pig-st3 coiislruolion and 
open-air pig keeping arc among the many questions fully 
dealt vith. 

The vliole is in simple language and well illustrated by 
means of pictures and diagirims. Detailed plans of the best 
t3'pes of pig-sties are included. 

Price 1.9. net. Post free. 

Research Monograph No.. 1. 

STUDIES CONCERNING 
THE HANDLING of MILKS., 

This book has been written in as simple language as possible, 
and scientific terms have been reduced to a minimum. Milk is 
not consumed either in suffieient quantit}’’ or in such a condition 
of cleanliness as to promote, as it might promote, the health 
and well-being of the people. 

Tno one can afford to be ignoraht of how milk is produced 
and distributed, and how these things might be better done 
with advantage to both producer and consumer. 

Price Is. net. Post free. 

Ohtam direct from the Ministry of AgrienUnre and Fisheries, 

10, Whitehall Place, *SMF.l. 


Please mention the Jotjenal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Invaluable in the feeding of Farm Animals 

Experiments have proved that even m small closes this oil has a wonderful effect m 
promoting the growth and generally improving the condition of stock. For enriching 
separated milk to render it fit for rearing calves, cod-Hver oil has proved to be much 
superior to oii-cake, linseed oil, etc. Experience proves that calves fed on milk 
enriched in this way show a steady increase in weight and develop into strong healthy 
animals. Especially during the winter, milch cows should be given cod-liver oil in 
order to maintain the standard of richness of their milk. Pigs benefit to a remarkable 
extent from the use of this oil; it increases their weight and improves their condition. 
The cod-liver oil must, however, be of the highest quality; this can be assured by 
ordering “Plough’* Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil which is prepared from the fresh 
livers of cod and allied species and is rich in vitamins. It does not give rise to any 
fishy taint in the milk or flesh of the animals. 

“ Plough*’ Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil is supplied in 
wine bottles (12 to the gal.) - 1/3 each Wine bottles (6 to the gal.) - 2/-each 

'fins, I gal. - 6/6 each 5 gal. - 30/-each Barrels, 25 gal. - 137/6 each 

Obtainable through Pharmacists and Agricultural Chemists. 

Manufactured by 

ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., Bethnal Green, LONDON, L2. 
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THE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

Incorporaiei by Special Acts of Parliament/or the purpose of} 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERflisT' 

DIRECTORS: 


Chau man: Colonel Sir O. L. COURTBOPE, Bart., M.P. 

The Rt. lion. LORD CLIXTON'. CHARLES E. LASHIYOOD, Esq. The lion. CECIL T. PARKER. 
J. mXALDSOX, E^q. A. IT. POWELL, Esq. 

A. //. WHITE, Esq. 


Tlie Company makes ach ances to Owiieis of Land for such Agiicxiltiiial and General Improve¬ 
ments as aie appioved by the Ministry of Agricultui'e and Fisheries, iiielnding THE EKEGTION 
and IMPROVEMENT k FARM HOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES, AVATER 
SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, &c. 

The outlay is charged on the property benefited and repaid by way of Annuity spread over 
a fixed period not exceeding 40 yeais. 

The ADVANTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making inipiovenients under the Company’s 
system are : — 

(1) The charge is for a FINED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN by the Company. 

(2) The piocediire is very simple as theie i^ NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE. 

(3) Advances can be made to either ABSOLUTE OWNERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 

ESTATES. 

(4) The ehaiges in no way interfere with EXISTING MORTGxlGES or OTHER INCUM¬ 

BRANCES on the propel ty. 

The Committee on Agncultural Credit, tcho'.e Repoi't ^las pubhthed on the 24ih Februarij, 192o [Command! Paper 
Xo. 1&101, state: Applications for loans appear to nceive pn'ompt attention end no reasonable applications are rt'fused. 
On the receipt of ihe^MinisLi/s ce? tifcate, momy is adianced without dday, and, if necessary, dunng the actual pi ogress 
of the __ 


For full particulars axDply to the Secretary, 

The Lands Improvement Company, 58, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 


For quick germination and plentiful Crops use the new Fertilizer 

SULFURO-PHOSPHATE 


Guaranteed to act more quickly than Supers, and is lower in cost. 
Mixes with Sulphate of Ammonia or Cyanamide without loss. 
Has no free Acid and does not bum the bags or corrode utensils. 

Sulfuro-Phosphate is a fine dry Powder and does not become 
moist or lumpy. 

It is the best Phosphatic fertilizer for drilling. 


Sold in new bags in the following grades:— 

3SZ 40V 44% 48% Sc 54% Phosphate of Lime. 


Send hr deBcnptiwe leaflet and samples to the Sole Agents :— 

The ALSACE-LORRAINE & CENERAL PRODUCTS Coy., Ltd., 

PINNERS HAUL, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Coloured Wall Diagrams 

of 

Plant Pests and Diseases 

A GCUEATE, coloured illustrations undoubtedly form an 
excellent medium for rendering easily recognisable pests 
and diseases whicbi attack agricultural and borticuitiirai crops, 
and the characteristic damage caused by them. 

The Ministry has prepared the first four of a series of 
coloured wall diagrams. They are beautifully executed by the 
best four-colour process, technically correct, scientifically exact, 
attractive and artistic. 

The subjects illustrated are :— 

No. 1. APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVIL 
No. 2. WINTER MOTHS 
No. 3, APPLE AND PEAR SCAB 
No. 4. SILVER LEAF 

(14 reduced reproduction in black and ^vhite of No. 1 is shoivn 
facing p. 486 of this Journal.) 

The diagrams should prove highly valuable to agricultural, 
horticultural and allotment societies; to Local Education 
Authorities for use in rural schools; to museums, colleges and 
public, schools; to farmers and fruit growers: and to piivate 
individuals. 

Size BO in. by 20 in. 

Price: UBinoiinted, 3/» each ] Post 

Mounted and on Rollers, 5/- each) Free 

Order direct from the Ministry: 

10, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W.L 
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CHEAPER FEEDENIG 


HEALTHIER STOCK. 


TnFAni p i afai 

uniJvritLvv I ReAiiLC MbnL 

’Containing Bone Phosphates and essential mineral needs of all stock. Manufactured only by 
Orosffeids whose Treacle has been foremost since 1799. 


THE 

DAILY 

BREAD 

OF 

ALL 

FARM 

STOCK 


£710 0 

per too 

Of^ RAILS 


PRICE AT 
BUYERS’ 
OPTION 


per ton 


- Carriage paid 

Liverpool WHICHEVER 

Olus actual I f'TjrrAP iRQX 
carriaee fl 1 IN 2 TON LOTS 


SOUND 
RELIABLE 
FOOD for 
CATTLE, 
HORSES, 
SHEEP 
& PIGS 


DISCOUNT : 5/- per ton for prompt cash. 

Compare these figures with any other feed—957^ digestibility —5% fibre, 

NONE GENUINE UNLESS IN CROSFIELDS BRANDED BAGS WHICH CARRY OUR FULL GUARANTEE. 


Apply to nearest Apent oi* to Sole Manufacturers; 

CROSFIELDS OIL & CAKE CO. Ltd ., Liverpool. 

Trade terms on application. Agents wanted where not already represented. 





WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY MONTH FOR 
A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SPRAYER 




No. 6. BAMBOO 
EXTENSION LANCES 

For Spraying to all heights up to 25 feet from the ground. 

These Lances may he used with all VEEMOREL ECLAIE ” 

MACHIjSTES, and are made in the following lengths :—4 ft. 

10 in. ; 6 ft. (5 in, ; 8 ft. 2 in. ; 9 ft. 9 in. ; 13 ft. ; 16 ft. 3 in. 

No. 7. HAND SYRINGES 

Fitted with spraying nozzles to give mist spray, jet for .straight 
spray ami watering roise. 

JDeimnstrcdioii nmleJs can he seen al the 

IMPERIAL FRUIT SHO\F, Holland Park Rink- Stand 
Mo. 5. Oct. 30th—Mov. 7t]i. 

BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW. Stand Mo. i 

Mov. 21st—Dec. 3rd. i _ _ _ _ _____ _._.. 

SMITIiBIELD GIjUB CATTLE SHOML Stand Mo. 64. ExteJision Lances in ws© wfth “EcSasr** Knapsack 
Dec. 7th—11th. Sprayer. 

t n j. t X all types made and stocked. 

full Particulars and Catalogues from :— 2-^ pints to 8S Rallcms. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The Ministry has recently been enabled to round off its 
scheme for the provision of technical advice in the prineixjai 
branches of agriculture. Under this scheme 
advisory officers are appointed at Agricul¬ 
tural Colleges and the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments of Universities, each of which for this 
purpose serves a certain number of counties. The advisory 
centres are Armstrong College, Newcastle; the University of 
Manchester; the University of Leeds; the Midland Agriciiltiirai 
and Dairy College; Harper Adams Agricultural College: the 
University of Oxford; the University of Cambridge; Beading 
University College; Wye AgTicultural College: the University of 
Bristol; the Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. In Wales there 
are Advisory Centres at the University Colleges at Bangor. 
Aberystwyth and Cardiff. 

At each centre in England provision has now been made for 
advisers in agriciiitiiral chemistry, entomology, mycology and 
economics, and at the majority of centres provision is made for 
advice in dairy bacteriology. At one centre, namely Armstrong 
College, there is an adviser in veterinary science. In Wales 
there are at each of the three centres, advisers in entomology 
end iweoiogy. There are advisoiy chemists at Aberystwyth and 
Bangor, advisers in veterinary science at Bangor and Cardiff, 
and an adviser in economics at Aberystwyth, Arrangements are, 
however, made by w^hieh the whole of the coiiiitiy is covered 
by these advisers. 

The position of the advisory officers is sometimes misunder¬ 
stood. With few exceptions, each County Council employs an 
Agricultural Organiser as well as a staff of agrieultiiral experts. 
It is the duty of these officers to aid the farmer in any ordinary 
difficulty in which he may find himself in technical matters. 
The farmer’s first recourse therefore should be to the county 
staff. There are, liow^ever, always a large number of questions 
demanding special study and special qualifications. It is when 
problems of this kind arise that the admsory officer should be 
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Ccilioii in. He is. in iael, %eij iiiucli ot a researcli rorker 
engaged in local picbleni'^ oi ijressing iiiii)ortaiice in liis own 
locality. The Agiiciiltiiral Organiser will, in iiie ordinary coiirho 
ot tilings, cniihiili rlie au^Auiv officer where Ms assistance will 
be oi" value, and It ]S nut, llieretore, necessary for the tarmer 
liiiiisoll to approach the advisory officer. 

The advisory officer does not, of course, sit down and wait 
for iii(|fiiiits lo come to him: Le makes up liis mind on the 
problems which demand investigation, and pursues one or moie 
of tlnnn a: il at ilie same time deals wdtli such inquiries as fall 
witliiij Ills province. Several of the advisory clieniisls, lo]‘ 
example, arc engaged on a soil survey of their areas. Ollier^ 
again iiiaY be specially interested in chemistry as applied to 
animal husbandry, and others in the application of chemistry 
la the control of plant diseases. The entomologists and mycolo¬ 
gists act as intelligence officers of the hliiiistiy in matters 
relating to plant diseases, and furnish monthly reports uj)on their 
areas, but they also undertake research into problems falling 
within their own field. The advisory economists are a compara¬ 
tively new institution. One of their principal functions is to csjst 
selected farms in their areas with a view to obtaining information 
on the economics of various forms of farm maiiagemeiil: but their 
field of activities is wide. They are often called upon to advise 
on questions of farm accounts and farm book-keeping, and ail 
problems of agricnltural economics are of interest to them. The 
functions of the other advisory officers w'ho have been mentioned 
are parallel. The veterinarians study and advise upon diseasis 
which do not tall within ordinary veterinary practice. The dair^ 
bacteriologists wnrk upon the material provided by ana lyses ot 
milk samples submitted to them in connection with clean milk 
■competitions and otherwise. 

The j^finistry arranges that the advisoiy officers in each subjevL 
shall fi’om lime to time meet together to discuss mat tea's oJ 
(umiiioii interest. The advisers meet the members of the county 
staffs at provincial conferences and similar gatherings, as w^ell 
as ill the course of their daily work, and so are able to keep in 
touch with practical problems of agriculture: on the other hand, 
the advisers have opportunities for coming into contact with the 
research wnrhers engaged at the agricultural reseai’cii iiisiilntes. 
Ill this w'ay a netw^ork of information and advice has been devised 
to cover the country, and there is practically no matter of 
difficulty ill regard to wffiich the farmer cannot get assisiuncew 
The Ministry itself provides a reservoir of information wlmii 11u‘ 
local -«mirces are exhausted, and it dooh in the eoursi* the 
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year \vith many thousands of queries on an immense range of 
subjects. 

Very shortly there wili he available printed jiarticulars 
regarding the Ministry's scheme for the testing of agricnlturai 

Agricultural f^chinery. The_ object of the test is to 

MaphInpT lurnisii accurate iiirormation regarding the 

efficiency, reliability and working 
® costs oi each machine or implement tested. 

Prospective purchasers will be able in this way to^ obtain reliable 
inforination as to the capacity of any machine which has been 
tested; but the machines will not officially be placed in any order 
of merit. Each machine or iiiipiement will be tested 
individually, and the certificate and report which will be issued 
will relate to that one machine or implement; but any machine 
or implement tested will be representative of those placed on 
the market. The certificate will state the bare facts of the test : 
the report may contain expressions of opinion with regard to the 
design and performance of the machine. In certain eases, as, for 
example, where a machine is in the experimental stage and not 
yet on the market, a confidential report may be furnished for 
the information of manufacturers. All the arrangements will 
be ill the hands of a scientific committee. 

Application for copies of the regulations and conditions should 
be made to the Ministry. 


Fish MeaL 


CoMPUAiNTs have recently reached the Ministry that there has 
been an increase in the number of carcasses which, as pork or 

bacon, have had a fishy taint. A warning 
to pig-feeders is therefore timely. Users of 
fish meal should be careful to see (1) that any meal they may 
feed is of standard quality, and (2) that it is not fed tO' excess. 
The meal should be made from white fish only, and should not 
contain more than 5 per cent, of oil. If the meal is free from 
oil, so rnueli the better, since many pork-breeders and bacon- 
ciirers object to the feeding of fish meal eontaining any oil what¬ 
soever, Many buyers, indeed, refuse to purchase pigs known to 
have been fed with fish meal at all. Fish meal should never 
form more than one-tenth part in weight of the total ration. 
All rations of which it forms an ingredient should be carefully 
mixed, and self-fed pigs should not have access to fish meal 
iinmixed. Meals bought readv eomponndefl inrn’' contain some 
fi.sh meah and it is obvious that the user should know what a 
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eompoiinci meal cuiitaiii;::) beloie he doteiiiiiiiOb iiow iiiiieli libii 
meal to adcL Unless a feedei ie i^repared to lake beiupiiioub caiep 
or to iiidke biire that scriipLiiuiib cure ib lakoii, in tlie ieediiig oi 
iibli ineai to pigs^ lie should iie^er use it. Xotliiiig is mure 
toulibh I hail to biiX)pose that because a little hsii ineai may do 
good, a little moie will do beueia 


The Ely Beet Sugar Eacloiy, oijeiieJ by the Tiiiiifeter oi Agiicul- 
Uiro on Ibili U( tubeiu ib one oi the six new tadories ^noiiiised in 

coniiection with the |3as&ing oi the British 
(Sugar) Subsidy Act. Ibdo. In addition to 
the taciories woiking last bcason—iiameh , 
Caiitley (Norfolk) and Keiliam and Culwick in Xottiiigliamslii]*e— 
llieie vdll be leady tor operatiuii this maiiuiacairing season :— 




.gai 


Siy Beet 
Factory. 


Ely (Cambridge!, Ipswich iBufiolku 

S])aldiiig Lincoliisliino. Bury St. Edmunds (Sutfolk!, 

Kiddeiiiiiiibter CWorecstiu- Wi^ungton ( Xoriolka 

shire), Greenock ^bcoilaiidi. 


Probably a iurther eight iaclories will be orcctod nexi year, 
wiiieli \yili call for a substantial extension of the present beet 
area of 55,000 acres. Whether these factories will, in 1926, secure 
suftieient beet to keep them in full emj)ioyment doi)Ciids entirely 
on the will ot the farmer wire has an oxrportiiiiil,y. during the 
higher rates of the subsidy, of gaining exxrerionce of this new 
crop with little ribk. With the assistance of the Employiiieiil 
Exchanges and the National Eariiiers' Union Sugar Bool Com¬ 
mittee, the Libour problem sbotikl not prove a serious chfhculty. 
As regaiTls the price to the growur, an arrangement has bciui 
arrived at between the National Farmers' Union ami tlru Factor} 
Companies under wliieh the grower shall receive not less than 5Is. 
per net ton of beet delivered al the factory if be has coiiiraded 
for the years 1920 and 1927. This minimum price also applies 
to this year’s crop, except that in the case of now" factoiles the 
niinimiim guaranteed price is 49s. for this year only. 

The Ely Beet Sugar Factory is built on the banks of the 
Paver Ouse and covers an area of 66 acres. Four miles of sidings 
have been installed to deal with the beet traffic, and silos covering 
an area of 50,000 square feet have been constructed for the 
receipt of beets which come in by rail, road and waiter. The 
company has its owm fleet of 50 bargos, and promises to resioie 
the use of some of the w’aiei’ways with wliieh the district abounds. 





1.—Ely Beet Sugar Factory. 
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Tlie main building is 360 ft. long by 82 ft. wide and 52 ft. 
liigii. Behind it, but attached to it, are six separate buildings 
consisting of :— 


The pulp-drying building with a 
The power house ,, ,, 

The iiiYie building ,, ,, 

The boiler house ,, ,, 

The repair shop ,, „ 

The sugar store ,, ,, 


floor area of 9,500 sq, ft, 

„ „ „ 4,800 „ ., 

■1 ,, „ 4,800 ,, ,, 

„ „ ,,16,000 „ „ 

„ „ „ 9,600 „ 

„ „ ,,16,000 „ „ 


The factory has a capacity of 1,200 tons of beet a day and can 
deal with 120,000 tons of beet during the manufacturing season. 
The output of sugar ready to be placed on the market when the 
full capacity of the factory is reached should not be less than 
15,000 tons per annum. During the campaign now commencing 
500 men will be employed in the factory. 

The Minister, in formally declaring the factory oiien, stated that 
there were two particular reasons which in this ease Justified State 
action. Firstly, the experience of all countries had showm that 
for the establishment of the best sugar industry some measure 
of early assistance was necessary; secondly, there was the need 
of new crops and, it might be, new methods in British agricul¬ 
ture. In the Eastern Counties inquiries showed that beet was 
often the most profitable feature of the farm, and he did 
not think it was extravagant to hope that in a great many 
cases, on the lighter soils where com growing might to-day be 
unprofitable, farmers would find a substitute in growing beet, 
and that on other soils beet growing, by its residual value, would 
enormously help and stimulate the production and cultivation 
of wheat. The Minister strongly urged the factories and the 
gi'owers to regard the subsidy j)eriod as one, not of an existence 
made comfortable by the dole of State support, but of stern and 
ixnremitting preparation for the free competition w’hich will 
follow. 

Both factories and growers were essential to each other in the 
development of the new industry, but the growers were the lynch 
pin of the chariot. 
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During tiie past autumn and winter, a number of County 

Councils made arrangementb lor demonstrations of methods of 

mole draining. These were highly success- 

_ . , fiih and have roused a great deal of interest 

Brammg. « i i i 41 

® among farmers and iandowmers, many 01 

whom vmre not previously aware that mole ploughs had been 
devised which could be easily drawm by a good agricultural 
tractor. Again this season Coiintj" Councils are holding demon¬ 
stration^ wdiicli are attracting large gatherings. It is understood, 
too. that the makers of tractor mole ploughs are selling a con¬ 
siderable iiuiiibGr of implements. There is every indication, 
therefore, that the arrears in field drainage should be made good, 
and that, although in a very large number of eases where drain¬ 
age is rermired the cost of tile-drains is prohibitive, farmers have 
an alternative method to hand wdiich is at once cheap and 
effective. The process of mole-draining by direct haulage w^as 
recently described in this Journal (July, 1925. p. 8031, 










It will be remembered that during the past summer a party 
of South African farmers paid a visit to this country for the 


Proposed Tour of 
British and Irish 
Farmers to 
South Africa. 


purpose of studying the conditions of British 
agi’iculture, and included in their survey 
many famous centres—farms, colleges, 
research stations, and the Royal Show at 
Chester. The South African National Union 


is now organising a return visit of British and Irish farmers to 
risit all the more important agricultural centres in South Africa, 
during which all ri’pes of farming practised will be seen. Some 
5.000 miles will be covered in the 60 days’ land journey, which 
will include a visit to the Victoria Falls and certain parts of 
Rhodesia. The tour is receiving recognition from the Union 
Government, and the National Farmers’ Union is also 
co-operating in the project. The party will be restricted to 
100 bona fide farmers, and a large number of applications and 
inquiries have already been received. The cost of the tour will 
be ^165, which will include second class return passage from 
London to Cape Town, railway travelling in South Africa 
according to itinerary, and full board and lodging throughout 
the tour. Further particulars may be obtained from the South 
African National Union. 237-238, Moorgate Station Chambers, 
London, E.C.2. 
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Section 2 of the Allotments Act, 1926, authorises the Public 
Works Loan Coniinissioners, subject to such conditions and 

Allotments Act. Treasury ma-y 

1925 prescribe, and up to an aggregate amount 

approved by the Treasury, to lend money 
to approved Societies for the purpose of purchasing land to be 
used as allotments. 

In accordance with the provisions of this section the Treasury 
have directed that the following conditions shall be observed 
by the Public Works Loan Commissioners in making advances 
under Section 2 :— 

(1) The period during w^hich such advances shall be made 
shall not exceed five years from 7th August, 1925. 

(2) The aggregate amount advanced shall not exceed 
£50,000, 

(3) The Commissioners shall satisfy themselves that a society 
making application for a loan is an ‘' approved society ' '* within 
the meaning pf the section. 

(4) Before making any advance the Commissioners shall take 
such steps as they consider necessary or desirable, to satisfy 
themselves (i) as to the title to the lands in respect of which 
the loan is made, (ii) as to the title of the society to the other 
land or property (if any) to be mortgaged or charged under 
Sub-section (2) of the above-mentioned section; (iii) that the 
amount proposed to be advanced does not exceed two-thirds 
of the value of the land to be purchased as certified by the 
Valuation Office of the Inland Eevenue; (iv) that an amount 
equal to one-third of the value of the land to be purchased has 
been provided from other sources in a manner approved by 
the Commissioners, and has been, or will be, expended in part 
payment of the purchase price of the land to be mortgaged. 

(5) The mortgages in favour of the Commissioners shall 
contain such covenants as the Commissioners may be advised 
are necessary for the security of the loan. 

(6) The rate of interest chargeable on advances made by the 
Commissioners shall be such as the Treasury may from time 
to time direct. On loans made after the date of this Minute 
until further notice the rate shall be 5 per cent, per annum. 
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The Departmental Committee on Eationing of Dairy Cows was 
set lip by the 3Jimstry to consider the various schemes of giving 
^ . advice to farmers on the systematic raiion- 

Kationmg o ■ dairv cows. The Committee’s report 

Dairy Gows. pablished by ILM. Stationery 

Office (price 6d., post free 7d.j. 

The systems of advice at present in operation throughout the 
country are analysed in Part I of the report, the Committee’s 
main conclusion being that the general administration of a 
scheme ot advice, uniform in its main principles, is both prac- 
ticalilo and desirable. 

The Standard Scheme, which is outlined in Part II, aims at 
regular and consi‘=ient dieting of cows with a view to maintain¬ 
ing them in good condition and encouraging them to yield the 
maximum commercial amount of milk. The main features of 
the scheme may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Utilisation of the existing milk-recordina societies as 

extensively as possible. 

(2) Application of standard values, assessed on a uniform basis, 

to the home-produced foods fed })y the farmer. 

(3^ Adoption of agreed scientific standards of feeding tor 
maintenance and production. 

(4) Importance of personal touch between the adviser and the 

advised. 

(5) Eecordiiig and summarsing the results obtained over a 
definite winter period. 

The Appendices to the report contain full information 
regarding the food requirements of the various types of cows, 
and data are given for calculating the cost and nulritive value 
of all common feeding stuffs, in order that rations may bo 
compiled on a scientific basis and that tliev may he as (-heap 
as possible, compatible with efficiency. 

Rystematic rationing is rapidly <nming into favour amongst 
dairy farmers, and considerable savings in cost of milk production 
have already been effected by feeding cows on scientific lines. 
The Committee included members with intimate scientific know¬ 
ledge of the food requirements of cows, and practical experience 
in the organisation and administration of schemes of advice to 
farmers, and its report is of importance to all dairy farmers 
who are anxious to obtain the maximum production of milk at 
a miniipum cost, at the same time maintaining the health of 
their cows in fnll vigour. 
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A SPECIAL private view of some films descriptive of various 
aspects of modern British poultry culture was given, by courtesy 
_ of the British Instructional Films, Ltd., on 

on ry 1 ms. October. These films show the stages 

of commercial egg production from the hatching and rearing of 
the laying stock (hens and ducks) to the marketing of the eggs; 
the commercial production and mai’keting of table poultry (fowls, 
ducks and turkeys); and deal briefly with educational, experi¬ 
mental and research work in connection with the poultry industry. 
The films have been prepared by the British Instructional Films, 
Ltd., in collaboration with the Ministry, and at the privMe view 
referred to were seen by a large audience rej)resenting county 
authorities engaged in poultry educational work, agricultural 
colleges, the principal poultry societies, the poultry press and the 
Ministry. It is hoped that these films will be of considerable 
use for educational purposes when released. At the time of going 
to press it is not known when they will be available for purchase 
or hire, though it is understood that the films will be released 
at an early date. Inquiries as to rates for hiring or purchase 
should be addressed to British Instructional Films. Ltd., Eegent 
Studio, Park Bead, Surbiton, Surrey. 


The Ministry has just published a new Miscellaneous Publica¬ 
tion on “ Pig-Keeping,”* which consists substantially of the 
.p. xj- • articles contributed to Vol. XXX of this 

- ig e®piiig. Journal hy Mr. W. A. Stewart, M.x4.., B.Se. 
(Agi-.), Principal of the Northamptonshire Farm Institute, 


Moulton. These articles have been carefully revised, and supple¬ 
mented by the addition of the Ministry’^ Leaflets on Pigsties and 
the Bacon Pig. The subjects discussed include such practical 
matters as the farmers’ aim, scale of business, capital required, 
duties of the pigman, general management and the selection of 
suitable breeds. The principles of feeding are fully explained 
and typical rations are worked out for different classes of pigs, 
valuable advice being given on the feeding and management of 
breeding stock. The construction of pigsties is dealt with at 
some length, and plans of the various types of piggeries are 
given, including cottagers’ piggeries in timber and in brick, 
the adaptation of a normal set of farm buildings, and the 
American “ Hoghouse.” The portable equipment for open-air 
pig-keeping is also fully described and illustrated, and the general 
methods of pig-keeping on those lines are noticed. 


"^Miscellaneous Publications, No. 48, obtainable from the Ministry, 
10,«AA"hitebalI Place, London, S.A¥,1. Price Is. net Tnost free^. 
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Coloured Wall 
Diagrams of 
Plant Pests and 
Diseases. 


The Bepteinber (1925j is^ue of tliis Journal contained a 
reduced monotone reproduction of the fiist of a series of coloured 

wall diagrams illustiating pests and diseases 
\\liicli attack agricultural and liorticulturai 
crops. In this issue is included a similar 
lepioduction of the second of the series 
having Winter Moths as its subject. Four 
of these vail diagrams hav*^ now been produced by the Ministry, 
the other three illustrating (1) the x\pple Blossom Weevil^ 
(3) Apple and Pear Scab, and (41 Silver Leaf. Measuring 30 in. 
by 20 ill., technicallv correct and finely piinted by the four- 
colour process, these diagrams should prove highly valuable to 
agricultural, horticultural and allotment societies: to local 
education authorities for use in rural schools; to museums, 
colleges and public schools: to farmers and fruit growers: and 
to private individuals. The price of each diagram, unmounted, 
is 3s., or mounted and on rollers 5s. (post freed With each 
diagram a descriptive leaflet is issued free. 


Statistics of the acreage of crops and numbers of live stock 
on farms in England and Wales have been collected by the 
. - 1 Aft Ministry for many years, but in the form in 

gr^u which they are generallv available, only the 

of England and . i i i j • t 

™ , f statistics in each county can be obtained. 

it is known, however, that systems of 
cropping and the distribution of live ..stock vary considerably 
within counties, and that the county data do not localise farming 
practice. With a view to indicating as far as possible on a small 
scale, these local differences, together with some of their causes, 
an extremely interesting and novel Agricultiiial Atlas of 
England and Wales has been prepared by the Institute 
of Agrieultuial Economics at Oxford. The atlas consists 
of a senes of maps, showing by means of unifoim dots, 
the distribution of the various crops, live stock, etc., in England 
and Wales in the year 1918. The value of the dot is shown for 
each map, and from the text accompanying them the acreage of 
crops or number of live stock can be ascertained. 

The causes of difference in the distribution within each county 
or over the county may be geological, climatic or economic in 
character. A geological map is therefore included, though the 
soil of the surface varies much more than the map indicates, 

■^Obtainable from the Ordnance Snivey Dept., Southampton, or the 
Ministry of Agricnlture, IQ, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1, price lOa. 
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because of the soil drifts. Climatic conditions are jointly indicated 
by relief and rainfall maps, though the small scale on which they 
are produced does not admit of complete localisation of all varia¬ 
tions. No attempt has been made to provide a chart of economic 
conditions, but the map showing the situation of market towns 
indicates in some measure the localities in which the chief part of 
the urban population is to be found. 

An atlas of this kind should seiwe many purposes. It will 
help the investigator desirous of examining some particular 
branch of the agiicultural industry by enabling him to locate at 
a glance the farming x)ractice or food product with which he is 
concerned. But it should do more than this; very little informa¬ 
tion has been available hitherto on the correlation of surface 
geology, of rainfall, of altitude or of economic factors with various 
forms of agricultural practice met with in England and Wales, 
and the series of maps now published should do much to facilitate 
research work in these directions. Further, the atlas should 
prove useful for educational purposes. 

^ ^ ^ efe 

The two most striking facts about English grasslands are 
their extent and their poor condition. There are in England 

and Wales sorue 22 ^ million acres of gnass- 

^ 4 . land, including rough grazings, the return 

01 Srasotod. ^ 

doubled and in some cases even trebled and quadrupled without 
much trouble or expense. The question of grassland improve¬ 
ment has formed the subject of very numerous experiments in 
the past twenty years—^notably by Professors Somerville, 
Gilchrist and Stapledon—and there is available a large store of 
knowledge of the measures most suitable for the different kinds 
of grassland. In 1920 a review of all the experimental work 
was made by the Ministry of Agriculture, the leading 
authorities on the subject being consulted, and the information 
so gained was put into a form suitable for the practical farmer 
and issued as a pamphlet entitled “ The Improvement of 
Grassland.” This pamphlet met with a ready sale and a 
reprint soon proved necessary. 

In the same year, on representations being made by the 
Ministry, local agricultural education authorities readily 
admitted the importance of the subject, and for the most part 
agreed to carry out demonstrations of approved methods of 
improvement at numbers of centres in their various areas; alto¬ 
gether some 700 such demonstrations have been or axe being 
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earned out. These demonstrations are furnishing a large 
amount of valuable information; in addition experimental work 
has continued since 1920 at Cockle Park, at Eothamsted, at 
Aberystwyth, and, largely under the asgis of the Agricultural 
Education Association, at various county centres. The further 
knowdedge thus gained rendered necessary a complete revision 
of the iVIinistry’s pamphlet; this task was entrusted to Dr. J. A. 
Hanley, the chief advisory officer in agriculture at Bristol 
University, whose services have been freely placed by the 
University at the IMinistiy’s disposal in connection with grass¬ 
land work. The resulting volume which has just been issued. 
The Improvement of Grassland ” (Ministry of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publications. No. 24. price Sd.), should be helpful 
to all farmers, in particular to those w'hose grassland is not of 
the highest quality. 


Farmees who p^row for seed potatoes of varieties which are 
immune from Wart Disease were leeently mtoimed by the 
. ^Einistry that it was too late in the 

. isease season for the Ministry to arrange iiispec- 
o 0 a oes* tions of their crops for issue of certificates 
vouching for the purity of the variety. The applications received 
this season were nearly three times as numerous as in 19*24. he., 
664 applications for the insi)eetion of 3,639 acres, as against 
237 applications for 1,600 acres. More than 3,200 acres had 
already been examined, and it was hoped that the remainder 
would be dealt with before the haulms of the crop had died off. 

Farmers can, however, still obtain Clean Land certificates 
under the Wart Disease Order, so that they can quote the niimbor 
of the certificate in any sale of seed which they may make, as 
required by the Order. Ro far, this season, 1,393 Clean 
Tjand ” certificates have been issued in respect of 23,361 acres, 
as against 976 certificates in respect of 23,994 acres at the 
corresponding date last year. Those who have not yet obtained 
certificates should apply at once, in case inspection twhich must 
be done when the crop is being lifted) is necessary. 

In regard to the general position of Wart Disease, it is satis¬ 
factory to record that outside the main Infected Areas only 24 
new eases of disease have been confirmed this season, of which 
only 3 were in parishes not already known to be infected. With 
one exception they were all in small gaixlens or alloimenis. By 
the same date in 1924, 82 fresh cases had been found, involving 
8 nevr parishes. 
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Aetpiough the majority of farmers appear to be observing their 
obligations under the Agricultural Wages (Eegulation) Act to 

pay wages at not less than the niiniiiiinii 

TVS-iTiimiiw, Kates Agricultural ^ages Com- 

oi Wa es niittees, a certain number of exceptions have 

° ‘ been discovered as the result of investiga¬ 

tions by the Inspectors appointed for the pui’pose. A number 
of cases have been settled by the payment of arrears of wages, 
but in certain instances the Ministry has felt bound to take a 
more serious view and has instituted legal proceedings against 
the employers concerned. In the ease of all the 18 employers 
against whom proceedings have so far been instituted, the Bench 
has found that an offence has been committed. The total fines 
imposed amount to over A50, costs to ASS, and arrears of wages 
ordered to be paid to AT16. In a case heard at Eotherham, in 
addition to fining the defendant ATO and ordering the payment 
of costs and arrears of wages, the Bench intimated that, in the 
event of another such offence being proved before it, the 
maximum penalty of .-£20 would be inflicted. 


Export of Horses 
to the Continent. 


The Eeport* of the Committee, appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in Alarch last, to inquire into the 

conditions of the export trade in horses 
from this country to the contiBent has 
now^ been published. 

In the course of their inquiry the Committee received evi¬ 
dence from the majority of the societies interested in the pre¬ 
vention of cruelty to animals; from manv^ of the horse breeding 
societies; from representatives of the shipping interests con¬ 
cerned, as well as from officials of the Ministry and dealers in 
horses intended for export to the continent. 

Members of the Committee have visited the ports in this 
country from 'which horses are shipped; they have travelled 
wuth the horses to the continental ports, and have also visited 
the abattoirs on the continent to which British horses are taken. 

In view of the widespread interest which has been manifest 
in tbe traffic, a verbatim Beport of the evidence is being pub¬ 
lished, including the full regulations of the Ministry governing 
the traffic as well as statistical tables giving particulars, not 
only of tbe trade in live horses, but also of the trade in horse 
carcasses to the continent which has grown considerably during 
the last four years. 

Cmd. 2495, obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, or through any bookseller, 
price Is, Minutes of Evidence, separately, price 30s. 
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THE CONTROL OF LIVER FLUKE IN 

SHEER 

G. L. Walton, Pli.D,, M.Sc., and W. Nobman Jones, B.8c., 
Department of Ayriculiurc, University College of North Walcs^ 

Bangor. 

History of Experiments in 23“ortli Wales to 1925«—In 
1920-21, Horih Wales suffered trom a severe epidemic of 
Liver Eot, during the progress of which the senior writer 
commenced duties as Adviser in Agricultural Zoology. Limnvea 
trimcatiila, the recognised host snail, was found to be piesent 
ill the affected districts in enormous numbers, and means weie 
considered for its control. Among other things copper sulphate, 
which had been found effective tor the destiuclion ot snails by 
workers in the U.S.A., was tried at the suggestion of Captain 
Daubney, then a member of the laboratoiy staff of the Ministiy 
of Agriculture. Experience in Mid-Wales had led to the 
opinion that lime and salt, previously advocated as useful for 
this purpose, were ot doubtful value. Field experiments 
carided out in June, and again in October and November, 1921, 
in various centres in North Wales indicated that 1 per cent, 
solutions of copper sulphate were effective, and that a dust of 
one part copper sulphate and two parts of powdered kaolin 
(china clay) was also successful (1), (21, and (3b The 

Ministry advocated the use of copper sulphate in Leaflet 89, 
re-written in August, 1921. The summer of 1921 was excep¬ 
tionally hot and dry, and effected so complete a natural control 
of the snails that it became very difficult to obtain places for 
further experimentation. Subsequently, the summer of 1922 
w^as unusually wet and sunless, and this resulted in an increase 
of snails, and during the winter 1922-23 a few minor com¬ 
plaints were again received from some of the wettest farms. 
Experiments conducted in Anglesey during December, 1922, 
and March, 1923, in order to test sulphate of ammonia against 
sulphate of copper under field conditions (51 resulted in the 
failure of sulphate of ammonia and a further marked success of 
copper sulphate. 

Wet, dull weather prevailed throughout 1923 and 1924, 
resulting in a great increase and spread of all species of 
Limnsea, and a recurrence of Liver "Rot in epidemic form in 
many places. The Advisory Leaflet (31 was rewvritten and 
revised, giving further details, but during ihe winter of 1924-25 
(P, (2), etc., see references on p. 093. 
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it became evident that the methods could be further simplified^ 
cheapened^ and extended, and to this end numerous field 
experiments were carried out. These are now described, 
together with other details that have accumulated during 
practice. 

It may be noted here that observations by Dr. Monica 
Taylor (6) and one of the writers (7) have indicated that 
D. feregra may also act as a host for Distomum hepaticum, the 
Liver Fluke. Three species of 'Limnaea are common in North 
Wales : L. truncatula, the most abundant, widespread and 
dangerous; L. peregra, a larger form, which is seldom found 
apart from soft mud in ditches, etc.; and L. palustris, a much 
more local species, not so far implicated as a host for the Fluke. 

Field Experiments in 1925.—In all the .field trials, plots 
were selected as far as possible to illustrate all types of land, 
and L, truncatula was abundant on all. The most heavily 
infested plots were measured out, demarcated by means of 
numbered pegs, and made as equal as circumstances allow^ed. 
Series were treated as simultaneously as possible, and the 
subsequent collection of snails also. All snails were then 
removed direct to the laboratory and placed under water in 
dishes for 24 hours, after w^hich a first count was made. One 
or two further check counts were subsequently made in all 
cases. In many instances collection after treatment is by no 
means easj^ especially if the results have been successful. 
Dead snails sink rapidly in soft mud; heavy rain may raise the 
water level and cause muddiness, and long grass and herbage 
obscures small dead snails, especially w^hen these are situated 
in cracks, crevices and holes. Such difficulties have several 
times resulted in disappointing counts and subsequent repeti¬ 
tion of experiments. 

Spraying was done by means of a Holder-Harridan Auto¬ 
matic Knapsack (except Plots 15 and 16, which were treated 
by means of a syringe). In dusting a small hand bellow^s V7as 
used. Proportions indicated in the following field experiments 
are by weight. 

SUEIE8 —Hendre Boeth, Llangoed, Anglesey, 29th-Slst April, 

1925. Weather fine and bright; showers soon after treatment, other¬ 
wise fine. 

'.Plot 1.—Area: 25 sq, yd. grass land.' Ground dry and snails on 
surface, which was fairly smooth, and herbage short. 

Application : Spray, alum 10 per cent. 

Besnlt: 104 L, truncatula collected; 1 dead, rest alive. 
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tloi 2.—Area: Coiitiguous to L land similar. 

Application: Spiay, alum 5 per cent. 

138 L. ti uncatula collected.^ ail alive. 

3*—Aiea : As m 1 and 2. Land similar. 

Application: Spray, alum 2^ per cent. 
liCbiili: iOO snails collected, all alive, 

4, —Area: 25 sq. yd. Land similar to 1, 2, and 3, 

Ap| 3 iication : Plot untreated. 

Lesiilt: 116 snails recovered, all alive. 

5. —Area : 22 sq, yd. Ditch, drying, but mud soft and wet, and 

With shallow holes full of water here and there. 
Aiiplication : Dust, copper sulphate 1 -pa.i:t; kaolin (china 
clay) 2 parts. 

Result: 114 snails collected, all dead. 

Flat 0.—Area : 44 sq. yd. Same ditch (22 sq. yd. on either side of 
Plot 5). 

Aj)plication: Plot untreated. 

Result: 115 snails collected; 12 dead, 103 alive A'* 

J^loi 7,—Area : 25 sq. yd- Soft damp mud, part of a drying pool 
in a grass held. Grass tufts here and there. Alany 
snails in hollows. 

Application : Spray, copper sulphate 1 per cent. 

Result: 131 snails colJected, all dead. 

Tlot 8.—Area: 25 sq. yd. Adjoining and similar to 7. 

Application: Sj)ray, copper sulphate 2 per cent. 

Result: 182 snails collected, all dead. 

Plot 9.—Area : 25 sq. 3 ’'d. Adjoining and similar to S. 

Application : Plot untreated. 

Result: 60 snails collected; 2 dead, 58 alive. 

Plot 10.—Area : 25 sq. yd. Shallow grassy ditch, partly dried out, 
partly shallow water. 

Apj)lication: Broadcast, copiier sulphate 1 jiart; coarse 
sand, 2 parts. 

Result: 52 snails collected, all dead. 

Plot 11.—Area : 25 sq. yd. Damp grass land; vegetation short. 
.Application: Plot untreated. 

Result: 82 snails collected; 5 dead, 77 alive. 

SPPIP8 B.—Bxjji Gof, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey. April 29tln 
Alay 1st. Weather fine at application, followed by rain. 

Plot 12.—Area : 72 sq. yd. Wet jpasture land with coarse grass and 
rushes. 

Application: Broadcast, copper sulphate, 1 part; sand, 2 
parts. 

Result: 17 snails collected; 15 dead, 2 alive. 

Plot 13.—Area : 72 sq. yd. Plot adjoining 12 and land similar. 

Application : Broadcast, copper sulphate only (2 Ib. 6 oz. 
used). 

Result: 16 snails collected; 14 dead, 2 alive. 

Plot 14,—Area : 72 sq. yd. Adjoining 12 and 13 and land similar. 
Application: Plot untreated. 

Result: 55 snails collected; 4 dead, 51 alive. 

The dead suails in this (and other) control i)lots represent natin^al death 
rates—in this instance due to the drying out of a few x>atclies of nmd. 
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C. —Tre Wyii, Llanerciiymedd, Anglesey* May 7th.- 
9th^ 1925. All plots at this centre were on the same fieldj a six-year 
'ley (pasture) on heavy soil, waterlogged in parts. Vegetation short 
from recent grazing. Land damp when treated and heavy showers 
followed ininiediately* Further heavy rain 23rior to and diiriiig 
collection. ' A strong wind was adverse to dusting. At collection, 
land sodden and water in pools inrbid, -whilst observation was rendered 
more difficult by large numbers of dead eartli-wnrms which blocked 
the lioilo-ws in wdiich most of the snails were found. This result was 
unusual, and probably due to the heavy rainfall. Dead worms are 
frequently present in small numbers, but not in any -way comparable 
to this experience. 

PZot 15.—Area : 44 sq. yd. 

Application: Spray, copper sul]3hate 4 per cent. 

Result: 27 snails collected; 25 dead, 2 moribund (died 
soon after). 

Plot IG.—Area: 22 sq. yd.' 

Application: Plot untreated. 

Result: 31 snails collected, all ali%’e. 

Plot 17.—Area : 66 sq. yd. 

Ap|>lication: Bust, copper sulphate 1 part; kaolin, 4 parts- 
Result: 30 snails collected ; 27 dead, 3 alive. 

Plot IS.—Area : 22 sq. yd. 

Application: Broadcast, salt at 10 cwt. per acre. 

Result: 15 snails collected ; 7 dead, 8 alive. 

Plot 19.—Area: '22 sq. yd. 

Application : Broadcast, cop 2 >er sulphate only (8 oz. used)- 
Result: 40 snails collected ; all dead. 

Plot 20.—Area : 22 sq. yd. 

Aj^i^lication: Broadcast, copper sulphate, 1 part; sand,, 
3 2 >arts. 

Result: 8 snails collected, all dead. 

Plot 21.—Area : 22 sq. yd. 

A|323licatioii: Broadcast, copper sulphate, 1 part; sand,, 
2 parts. 

Result: 32 snails collected, all dead. 

Plot 22.—Area : 22 sq. yd. 

A]3pl ication : Plot untreated. 

Result: 30 snails, all living. 

SPIilPS 1?.—Bryn - Gwyn Hall, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey. 
May 21st-23rd, 1925. Rich, wet meadow land, with strong growth 
of grass, 4-3 in. high. Experiment put down in dry vreather. A 
sharp shower fell three hours prior’ to - snail collection. Dusts were 
not fully washed down from the long grasses. Hollow^’s beneath vege¬ 
tation full of water. 

Plot 23.—Area: 22 sq. yd. ’ 

Application: Dust, copper sulphate, 1 part; kaolin, 4 
parts. 

Result: 20 snails collected, all dead. 

Plot 24.—Area : 22 sq. yd. 

Application : Duplicate of 23. 

Result: 23 snails collected, all dead. 


B 
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Flat 25.—Area : 22 sq. yd. 

Application : Broadcast, sulphate of iron at 10 cwt, per 
acre. 

Result : 17 snails collected; 4 dead, 13 alive.* 

Flot 26. .Aiea: 22 sq. yd. 

I Application : Broadcast, copper sulphate, 1 ^Dart; sand, 
I 4 I > arts. 

Tloi 27. ( Area and application: Duplicate of 26. 

I Result : 71 snails collected, ail dead. Plots combined 

I chiring collection. 

Tlot 2S ,-— Area : 22 sq, yd. 

Application: Plot untreated. 

Result : 37 snails collected; 8 dead, 29 alive. 

Flat 29.—Area : 54 sq. yd. 

Application: Spray, copjper sulphate ^ per cent. 

Result: 80 snails collected, all dead. 

Flot 30.—Area; 22 sq. yd. Wet mud on margin of stream. 

Ap|>]ication; Sulphate of ammonia (dry neutral) at 5 cwt. 
per acre. 

Result: 64 snails collected, all dead. 


R.—Plus Llanfaglan, near Carnarvon. May 29th to 
June 4th, 1925. Rather rough, level, waterlogged grass land, much 
poached ’’ by cattle, and with strong coarse vegetation. In every 
way difficult to treat and examine. Experiments put down in very 
strong wind after heavy rain, and land partially flooded. Collection 
had to be delayed to allow surface wmter to subside. 

Flot 31.—Area : 110 sq, yd. 

Aj)piication: Broadcast, copper sulj)hate, 1 part; sand, 

6 parts. 

Result: 40 snails collected, all dead. 

Flot 32,—Area : 110 sq. yd. 

Application: Broadcast, copper sulphate, 1 part; sand, 
4 parts. 

Result: 48 snails collected, all dead. 

Flat 33.—Area : 110 sq. yds. 

Application: Broadcast, duplicate of 32. 

Result: 64 snails collected, all dead. 

Flot 34.—Area : 44 sq. yd. 

Application; Broadcast, coi5per siili^hate, 1 part; sand, 
8 parts. 

Result: 58 snails collected, all dead. 

Flot 35.—Area : 22 sq. yd. 

Application: Dust, chloride of lime. 

Result: 57 snails collected; 32 dead, 25 alive.f 
Flot 36.—Area : 44 sq. yd. 

Application : Plot untreated. 

Result: 21 snails collected; 5 dead, 16 alive. 

The living snails were kept under observation in the laljoivatoiy, .lucl aftei- a 
iiirthcr 24 hours, several others died. Eventually only one remained alive, 
t The living continued under observation, and ultimately 7 remained alive. 
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Conclusions. —From the foregoing it will be seen that copper 
sulphate proved successful wdien (1) sprayed, (2) dusted, (S) 
•broadcast. 

1. Sjyray .—Solutions of 2, 1 and per cent, w^ere all equally 
effective under varied field conditions. The method is especially 
suitable for damp land. Where the land is -waterlogged, or 
there is much standing-water present, there is a possibility 
of a J per cent, solution becoming too dilute to be effective 
(although such a case has not yet been experienced), and it 
would, under such conditions, probably be advisable to use 
1 per cent., or even, in extreme cases, 2 per cent, solutions, as 
a, precaution. On the other hand, snails may remain alive 
on land that has become partially dried and it is then essential 
that the surface shall be thoroughly ^vetted. The amount of 
fluid required to do this will obviously vary with conditions. 
On plot 29, wdiere the land was damp below heavy herbage, the 
amount used works out at 137 gallons per acre, wuth shorter 
herbage less w^ould be needed, and on damp mud still less, 

A difficulty arises in the use of this method in some country 
districts owing to the absence of large spraying outfits and 
further, that the majority of labourers are quite unused to even 
knapsack machines. An advantage of sprays is rapid toxic 
action, whilst risk to stock is slight. Alum sprays w^ere not 
satisfactory. 

2. Dust ,—Copper sulphate, one part by vreight, kaolin 
(china clay), four parts by weight, has proved successful. 
Kaolin is used as a carrier,” and also marks out the area 
treated. Flour can be used as a substitute, but is much more 
expensive. The method is excellent for small areas, narrow 
ditches, margins of ponds, and so forth, and is easy to mix 
and apply, but requires suitable dusting or dry spraying 
apparatus which is generally unknown on farms and more 
usually employed by gardeners, and fruit and market growers. 
Dusts are particularly useful where clean water is difficult of 
access. The toxic action is generally slower, depending to 
a considerable extent on rain (esxDecially if there is much 
vegetation) and stock should be excluded from treated areas 
until sufficient rain has fallen to wash the grass clean. Plot 23 
works out at 27-J- lb. copper sulphate and 110 lb. kaolin, roughly 

cwt. per acre, 

3. Broadcast .—One part copper sulphate to four, and one to 
eight of fine, dry sand (Plots 31, 32, 33 and 34 in particular), 
p)roved suitable for treating large areas of swampy land, etc., 

B 2 
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whicli are often too boit tor bpray or dusting machines to be 
used. Perfecth simple to mix, and applicable by any labourer. 
The distiibution muot be as even as possible, and the sand 
quite dry. No modem manure drill was available lor use in 
these experiments, and the older types tend to distribute the 
dressing in rows. This method also depends on moisture for 
quick action, and is best employed on wet land, or before rain. 
'J’lie remarks legaiding stock apply as in the case of dusting. 
Jdots 81 and 84 work out at 27J lb. copper sulphate and 220 lb. 
sand, roughly, cwt. per acre, and plot 32 at 27^ lb. copper 
sulphate and 110 lb. sand, or 137J lb. per acre. Several plots 
treated by farmers with dry copper sulphate alone were exa¬ 
mined, and found successful. A small quantity of kaolin mixed 
with the sand would be useful to outline treated areas. Sulphate 
of iron and salt were not satisfactory, bearing out pre\ious 
trials. Sulphate ol ammonia succeeded, but at prohibitive cost. 
Previous experiments using up to 2.6 cwd. per acre failed (5,0 

Costs .—Copper sulphate of 98-99 per cent, purity can usually 
be purchased retail at about 4d. or 4^d. per lb. Wholesale prices 
at present vary from 3cl. to 41 d. per lb. according to the bulk 
ordered, the latter for 100 lb. bags carriage paid (taken from a 
quotation of a well-known firm'. 

Spraying with 1 per cent, solutions of copper sulphate (as in 
Plot 29) would cost (without labomi ajppro.xiraately 7s. 6d. per 
acre. 

In dusting (as in Plot 28) the cost per acre would be nearly 
10s. for cojiper sulphate, and about 2b. 8d. to 2s. Gd. for china 
clay (at ^d. to Id. per lb.). The additional cost of labour in each 
case will depend very largely on the time taken to apply, wiiich 
again is governed by the sixe of the machine employed and the 
type of land treated. 

Broadcasting (as judged bv Plots 81. 82 and 34) will cost 
about 10s. per aero for copper sulphate, plus labour and cost of 
sand. The latter is usually readily obtainable, and applioai'ion 
rapid and relatively cheap. 

Summary.—1. A series of 36 field plots T'ere laid dowm in 
April, May and June, 192.5, further to test copper sulphate 
and several other substances applied as field dressings to control 
Ij. tnmcatvla. 

2, Copper sulphate continued to give good results, and was 
successful as a spray, as a dust, and broadcast, mixed with sand. 

3. Sprays of tl- per cent, strength were successful, but under 
certain eireiimstances stronger solutions are suggested. 
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A dust of one part copper suli)liate and four parts kaolin 
{cMna clay) proved efficient. 

Broadcast mixtures of one part copper sul]3liate and four 
parts sand (and one in eight also) were found effective^ easy 
of application and relatively reasonable in cost. 

Sincere thanks are due to the occupiers of the land on which 
experiments were carried out, for much assistance in every 
way. 
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CLEAN MILK PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 

S. Stbatiw. 

{Mr. S. Stratton is a small holder imdor the S^irrcjf 
County Conned, and in 1924 won the 1st prhe in the 
Comity Clean Mill: Competition. The follotvinij article gives 
an account of his own imprcssioris, estimates and practices.) 

To the ordinaiy farmer the subject of clean milk production is 
inevitably linked up with the question of the relative return on 
his investment of capital and effort. He cannot be expected 
to assume the role of public benefactor for the sake of the 
national health; or to take steps to improve the quality of his 
present product wuthout some guarantee that he will not be a 
loser financially by so doing. 

The Need and Demand for Clean Milk.—If in the present 
circumstances, nec-essitating no additional equipment, a man 
can readily sell all the milk he produces, and if, moreover, he 
sees little probablity of the wholesale buyer bearing any part 
of the exti’a cost of producing a cleaner article, then it is 
unlikely that thei'e will be any marked improvement in the 
cleanliness of the milk delivered to the public. 

It is not easy to determine whether cleaner milk is really in 
demand by the public, whose ignorance about milk and in¬ 
difference to considerations other than the time it will keep in 
usable condition and the amount of cream it contains, are made 
evident by the ready sale which sterilised, pasteurised and 
eonden.sed milk.s enjoy. 

Clean fresh milk is stated by competent authorities to be one 
of the essential foods for young children. Yet, instead of 
insisting that milk should be clean enough for children to con¬ 
sume in a fresh, uncooked condition, housewives are content to 
“ scald ” all milk before using it, assuming that “ stunned ” or 
dead germs are less harmful than active or living ones. But 
cooking destroys some vitamins as well as germs, and scalded 
or heated milk lacks the pleasant, sweet flavour that is such a 
commendable quality in the clean, raw article; and anyone who 
is content to go on buying or using other than clean, fresh milk 
is delaying the day for national improvement in this respect. 

Grade A milk costs more to produce than does ordinaiy 
milk, but not so much more as to make the price prohibitive. 
The development of its use is hindered, however, by the fact 
that many purchasers take no interest: and as long as the more 
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cheaply produced article finds a ready sale it will always be* 
forthcoming. 

Pre-siipposing a real demand on the part of the retail buyer- 
far the cleanest milk that can be produced at the ruling price, 
the main point is to ensure that clean milk production, is^ 
profitable ; and the purpose of these notes is to show that milk' 
of Grade A standard can be produced at a cost that is not 
prohibitive either to the farmer, retailer or consumer. 

How G-rade A Milk may be Produced.—The writer cannot, 
lay claim to a life-long experience of milk production, his- 
knowledge of the subject having been gained by practical 
experience, and from sources of instruction and information 
provided by County Agricultural Committees chiefly during 
the last six years. He can, however, claim to be a producer of 
clean milk from the business man’s point of view; having com¬ 
menced to sell milk from his own cows about eighteen months 
ago with a daily sale of three quarts, and now selling the 
produce of fourteen cows. ' 

Necessary Eqiiijnnent .—An opportunity was provided by the 
first Surrey County Clean Milk Competition held in 1924 to 
discover whether with the extra equipment necessary, one could . 
expect to produce clean milk. The extra equipment consisted 
of :— 


(а) A “ Grada ” milk filter ... 

(б) Two Davies milking pails 

(c) Milking overalls and caps 

(d) Steriliser ... ' 


£3 0 0 

2 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 10 0 


The above ai'e found to be absolutely essential. A few words 
as to the steriliser. Not wishing to purchase an expensive , 
article, a steriliser was improvised from an existing copper; a ' 
large wooden lid with holes bored therein, rested on the ' 
copper, and above this was an inverted galvanised iron bin ‘ 
moved up and down with a pulley and rope. This equipment 
is sufficient to sterilise all ordinary dairy, utensils, and was 
most satisfactory. A Barford and Perkins steriliser has now • 
been installed for greater convenience. 

Clean Work. —In the actual washing of utensils the order of . 
procedure is as follows : they are first washed with cold water; 
then with hot -water using ‘ ‘ Sterolene ’ ’; then rinsed in cold 
water; and finally sterilised. When the old stei'iliser was used, 
as it was throughout the clean milk competitions of 1924 and 
1925, the buckets, milk cooler, and filter had to be removed - 
from it to make room for bottles, stools, etc., the bxickets only 
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being placed upside down on a rack and the rest of the utensils 
put into a closed cupboard until required. With the new 
steriliser ail utensils can be lelt in the steam chamber and 
there dried automatically; the steriliser is opened momentarily 
to let out the steam and then closed. With this method no 
tendency to rust has been noticed. 

Weekly limewashing and monthly scraping of the cowsheds 
and cooling room are a necessity. Such work is not a luxury— 
a iimewasher works very quickly and is an effective germ 
killer. 

The Buildings .—The buildings are of the ordinai'y kind 
adapted for cowsheds, with steel yokes and standings, concrete! 
floors, and open channel drainage. The shed in use at first 
had no lighting or ventilation; a glass louvre light 5 ft. by 3J ft. 
placed in the south end wall, and two windows 3 ft. by 2 ft. 
facing west and east in the roof remedied these defects. The 
size of the cowshed with 14 standings is 45 ft. long by 15 ft. 
wide. 

The milk cooling, bottling and sterilising plant is at the 
moment all in one room, 15 ft by 12 ft. in area; this arrange¬ 
ment, though satisfactory, is not desirable and an existing shed 
is now being adapted to give two separate rooms for these 
purposes. The sterilising room will be 12 ft. square, and the 
cooling and bottling rooms 12 ft. by 15 ft. 

An ordinary 15-in. cooler is here employed for cooling, 
water being used from a 1,000-gallon rain water tank in a 
covered yard. The temperature of the milk in this case was 
reduced to 52° F. in winter and 56° F. in summer, which 
appeared satisfactory as no complaints were received about the 
keeping qualities of the milk. In the new cooling room there 
is a 200-gallon tank into which water is pumped immediately 
before cooling from a 100-ft. well. With this it is now possible 
to obtain a summer milk temperature of 52° F. 

Another drawback common to many farms is that the manure 
yard is adjacent to the milk cooling room, and the fact that 
the milk has to be carried through a chaff-cutting room which 
separates the cowsheds from the dairy presents a further difB- 
culty. It is obvious, therefore, that such equipment and 
buildings are not those belonging to a rich farmer with “ money 
to burn,” as is frequently suggested by possible entrants for 
county clean milk competitions. In spite of these generally 
recognised drawbacks the writer has been able to send in 
samples of milk for analysis in the 1924 and 1925 competitions, 
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all of which would be classified as Certified Milk having regard 
to bacterial count and absence of coliform organisms. 

Cleanliness .—There are, however, certain rales of procedure 
in the cowsheds which overshadow in importance most ques¬ 
tions of buildings and equipment, apart from the fact that in all 
work it must be recognised that any handling of milk tends to 
increase its germ content. 

Cows must be. groomed daily; udders clipped and tails 
shortened when required and washed frequently. Before 
milking, the flanks and udders should be freely washed with 
plenty of water with one cloth and dried with another; this 
latter is an important detail. These cloths must be thoroughly 
washed and sterilised every day. Opinions appear to differ as 
to the effect of continued washing on the health of the udder. 
In my small herd since this treatment the cows have been free 
from udder trouble, and provided that the udders are well dried 
and that the water used is not too cold, there seems to be 
little fear of ill effects, but rather the contrary. 

Litter should be absent from the cow standings while milking 
is in progress : where this is impossible it should be thrown 
forward clear of the milker. Mangers must be free from foods, 
especially hay and straw or those, such as turnips or silage, that 
may convey taints to the milk. The floor of the cowshed must 
be washed at least once a day, and it is a further advantage to 
have some disinfectant in the water. Cowmen must wear overalls 
and renew caps twice a week, and their hands must be kept 
scrupulously clean. This latter point is of primary import¬ 
ance ; a clean towel daily and proper hand-washing accommoda¬ 
tion are therefore required. If the milker’s hands are not 
perfectly clean all other efforts to produce a clean sample are 
hindered. The fore-milk must be discarded. Milk is drawn 
into domet pails and carried immediately into the cooling room, 
not being allowed to stand about in the cowshed. 

Cost and. Distribution. —The allowance usually made of an 
■extra cost of Id. per gallon on an average output of 86 gallons 
a day (see table below) covers all charges for extra labour: a 
larger output would decrease this allowance. Unlimited capital 
and resources, with no necessity to makes the business pay, 
are not the prime factors in clean milk production. The writer 
commenced producing clean milk with the object of making 
more money than was being obtained by selling the milk in 
bulk. It was realised that it was impossible to compete with 
■existing milk retailers when working on their lines, and it was 
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resolved to test the idea that a ready sale is al'ways found for 
a better article at the same price. The results have justified 
expectations, and anyone who is prepared to bear the extra, 
cost will no doubt have the same exjperience. 

“ Clean Milk: Bottled at the Farm ” is the slogan. Any 
milk producer can enter for his County’s Clean Milk Com¬ 
petition. The entrance fee will be his only expenditure in 
order to discover whether he can produce the commodity con¬ 
tinuously. The grooming and extra attention to the cows 
must imiirove their health: clean, business-like, regular 
methods of procedure will be good for the morale and interest 
of the cowmen employed : surely the type of employe to whom 
improved and modern methods do not appeal is unsatisfactory 
in every way. Obviously it is not possible for every milk pro¬ 
ducer to become his own retailer : distance from a town, exist¬ 
ing population, means of transpoii; and like considerations 
make this impossible. On the other hand, if everyone for 
whom it is a practical proposition were to do so, on lines 
similar to those the writer has worked out for himself, the 
problem of clean milk production and delivery should be well 
on the road to solution. 

For distributing the bottled milk, 2 Dunelt sidecar-van 
combinations specially designed for the purpose are used. The 
vans carry up to 20 gallons of bottled milk in wire crates with 
ease and reliability : the cost of running is about lid. a mile, 
excluding the driver. Milk is delivered once daily and empty 
bottles are collected at the same time. By using the wire crates 
the number of breakages is small, in spite of rough roads 
encountered in many parts of the round. 

The question of having the herd tuberculin-tested and selling 
tuberculin-tested milk has often been considered, but has so 
far been ruled out as a practical commercial proposition, on 
account ol the limited local market and high retail price for 
that milk. 

For an average output of 40 gallons a day, the extra over¬ 
head charges for equipment, distribution and incidental ex¬ 
penses are well borne by the extra Id. a gallon over the price 
obtained when milk is sold in bulk. 

If milk is produced clean, and then sold in bulk to be bottled 
at a large centre, the extra cost must be shared by the wholesale 
buyer. Bottling is the only way milk can be delivered and kept 
clean. Dirty milk will not keep in bottles unless previously 
treated in some way. Why should anyone be content with 
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treated ’ milk whe^n the clean, fresh article is within the 
bounds of possibility? It is for the farmer to produce the 
article and convince the buyer of its merits. 

The following table of costs is included to show how the 
Id. per gallon increase in cost of production is made up :— 


HJxtra Labour, 

Daily washing and grooming of cows: 2 hours ... 
Special washing of cowsheds daily: ^ hour 
Limewashing cowsheds: weekly 

Scraping and cleaning cowsheds and cooling room: 
4 hours per month 

Sterilising of equipment daily : 1 hour . 


Per lueelc.. 
14 hr. 


3i 

Ig 


3? 


1 


3r 

33 


27 hr. 


27 hours at 8d. per hour . ... ... £0 IS 0 

Cost of coal and wood is 6d. per day. Total cost 

per week ... ... ... ... ... 03 6 


£116 

This works out at an extra cost of Id. per gallon on a daily 
output of 36 gallons (= 8s. per day, or 21s. per week). Much 
of the wnik included in the table of costs is obviously already 
required in any cowshed, so that a generous allowance is shown 
for the extra work. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

CHARLOCK SPRAYING IN DEVON. 

J. B. Passmobe, B.Sc. Agric. (Lond.), 

University College, Reading. 

(Late of the Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Ahhot.) 

The Seale-Hayne College has endeavonred to bring home, tO' 
the farmers of the district which it serves, the serious nature 
of a heavy growth of charlock in arable land and the practica¬ 
bility of spraying with copper sulphate as a remedy when the 
weed occurs in corn crops. A pamphlet, w^ritten by Mr. H. W. 
Fenton, M.A., B.Sc., was issued drawing attention to the detri¬ 
mental effect of charlock on the corn crop and describing the 
various insect and fungoid pests which may attack crops and for 
which charlock acts as an intermediate host. The pamphlet was 
followed by a series of field demonstrations. 

In 1922 two sets of small demonstration plots were laid down 
with the knapsack sprayer, and about five acres of corn was 
sprayed for a neighbouring farmer with the horse-drawn sprayer. 
In the following year 221 acres of corn were sprayed for farmers 
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in different parts of ]\rid-Devon and South Devon. This work 
was done with the hor^e-drawn sprayer, which was taken from 
place to place on a lorry. The farmers were charged for the 
copper sulphate used, but the College bore the cost of the lorry 
and other incidental expenses. In addition, sets of plots were 
also treated in the same year (1922) with the knapsack sprayer, 
including a series of plots to discover the best method of dealing 
with spurrey. 

In the winter of 1928-1924, it was made known that the 
College would spray charlock for farmers within a 10-mile 
radius of the College, but would charge, in addition to the 
cost of the copper sulphate, 2s. per acre towards the cost of 
transiiorting the sprayer. A hundred acres of spraying were 
booked before the season commenced, but the spring and 
summer weather was so bad that only forty acres of this booked 
work could he done. 

In 1925 the College has sprayed 200 acres on the same 
terms, of which 20 acres were spoilt by rain, the remainder 
being successful. In the course of carrying out this work certain 
points have been noticed which may be worthy of comment. 

Treatment at Different Stages of Life. —The charlock plant 
may he said to have four stages in its life history, and the 
methods of eradicating the plant will vary with its age. 

Stage I.—The seedling stage; the plant is a seedling showing two 
small cotyledons. Tn this stage it can be knocked out of the 
ground with a pair of light harrows. 

Stage IT.—The rosette stage: three or four rough leaves lie flat on 
the ground and in the centre is the bud which will later shoot up 
to form the stem. In this stage the root hold is firm enough to 
resist implements other than the horse-hoe, hand-hoe, or the 
cultivator. Spraying in this stage with the ordinary dose of 
16 lb. of copper sulphate in 50 gallons of water per acre is also 
ineffective. The flat leaves are killed but the well protected bud 
escapes the spray and shoots up and bears its flowers, which 
later set seed. 

There are two ways of dealing with the weed in this stage. A 
dressing of from 6 cwt. of fine ground kainit may be broadcast 
when the herbage is damp with dew ; or it may be sprayed with 
22 lb. to 25 lb. of copper sulphate in 50 gallons of water per acre. 

Stage III—The flowering stage ; the plant stands about a foot high 
and has one or two branches bearing leaves and terminal yellow 
flowers. 

In this stage the weed can be killed by spraying with 16 to 
18 lb of copper sulphate in 50 gallons of water per acre. 

Stage^ IV. The fruiting stag©; in this stage the yellow flowers have 
given place to thick-walled pods which contain the numerous 
seeds. The only way to deal with charlock in this stage is to 
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pull, collect and burn it, as no spray will kill the seed, which is 
too well protected in the pod. In any case it is a mistake to let 
thing's get to this stage,^ because the com will be far enough on 
to suHer quite seriously from the trampling of those who do- 
the pulling. 

The following eases are quoted to justify the statements made 
above. 

A field was sprayed in April, 1923, in -whieh the bulk of the 
charlock was in the rosette stage. At one end of the field there 
was half-an-aere of charlock which was flowering, and at the other 
end a rather larger area carried seedling ehaiioek. The whole 
field, except a portion of the patch of seedling charlock, was 
sprayed w-ith 16 lb. of copper sulphate in 50 gallons of water 
per acre. The flowering charlock died; the charlock in the 
earlier rosette stage recovered and flowered. Ten days after 
the spraying, the field was sown with grass seeds and was har¬ 
rowed with seed harrows twice. None of the seedling charlock 
either on the sprayed or unsprayed areas survived : all of it vras 
killed by the harrow's. 

In the same year another field of rosette charlock was sprayed 
with 16 lb. of copper sulphate per acre, and this, too, was a 
failui’e, as the charlock recovered and flow^ered. A set of plots 
was laid dow'n in a field of rosette charlock, and doses of varying 
strengths were tried. It was found necessary to apply 22 lb. 
to 25 lb. of copper sulphate per acre in order to make a reason¬ 
ably clean sweep of the charlock. 

As a result, several acres of rosette charlock have been treated 
on the large scale, but only where the application per acre con¬ 
tained at least 22 lb. of copper sulphate to 50 gallons of water 
have the results been satisfactory. Where a lighter dressing 
w'as applied the yellow colouring in the field later on was 
sufficient to make the farmer dissatisfied at being charged for 
the work. 

On 29th May, 1924, Mr. Crisp (District Lecturer for South 
Devon) broadcast 3 cwt. of fine gi'ound kainit on half an acre 
of very thick rosette charlock. The w'ork w'as done early in 
the morning while the plants were still dewy, and the weather 
remained fine until the following day. On 6th June, 1924, when 
the charlock was flowering, the remainder of the field was 
sprayed at the rate of 18 lb. of copper sulphate in 50 gallons 
of water per acre. On 14th June the field was inspected. On 
the two plots the results wer-e very similar, the bulk of the char¬ 
lock having been killed. The corn had recovered on the kainit 
plot but was still showing the effect of the spray on the remainder 
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of the field. On 21st June a little charlock had recovered on 
the kainit plot, the rest of the field being practically clear. The 
com appeared to have completely recovered. 

Spraying with sulphate of ammonia folution has been 
attempted three times with the knapsack and once with the 
horse-drawn .sprayer. In each case it was found that, on 
flowering charlock, 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia in 50 gallons 
was insufficient, and that only when 2 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia in 50 gallons ol water w'ere applied per acre to flower¬ 
ing charlock was an effect produced which w'as at all comparable 
to the result of the usual dressing of copper sulphate. 

In 1922 some charlock was sprayed when forming pods. 
The crop was cut in the autumn, but for some time wet weather 
prevented its being carried. The farmer wanted to plough the 
stubble, and in order to clear the ground the corn was carted 
away and stood up in shocks on a square patch in the middle 
of a neighbouring lea field. When this lea field was ploughed 
the fact that the spraying had not affected the seeds in the pods 
was demonstrated by a clearly mai’ked patch of very thick 
charlock in the ensuing corn crop. 

During 1925 further plots have been laid down with a view to 
ascertaining w'hat effect was produced on the yield of corn by 
spraying with copper sulphate or by broadcasting kainit. 

A set of plots, each plot being l/40th acre in area, was laid 
out in triplicate on a crop of winter wheat. The crop had been 
w^ell manured, but there was a heavy growth of charlock. The 
sprai'ing was carried out at the rate of IG lb. per acre in 
50 gallons of water when the charlock was flowering, the plots 
being liarvested by hand and weighed. The results were :s 
follows :— 
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1 

Sprayed 

41 

20] 

4 

Sjirayed 

37 

231 

7 

Spiayed 

38 
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Average sprayed 

38i ... 
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3 

.. TJn sprayed 

39 
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.. Unsprayed 

37 

24J 

9 

Unsprayed 

36 

201 


Average unspiaycd 

37i ... 

23,'; 


It is, therefore, possible to say that in this case spraying 

neither decreased nor increased the yield of corn. The sole 
advantage reaped from the spraying was that a heavy crop of 
charlock had been prevented from setting seed. 
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With these plots it was not possible to compare the effect of 
kainit as the charlock had gone too far, but another set of plots 
was laid out on rosette charlock. In this second case the crop 
was spring oats, the field being very weedy. Large numbers 
of other w^eeds were present besides a heavy grow'th of charlock, 
and the soil was in low condition. The set of plots was laid out 
in the form of a square, and from inspection of the plots during 
growth, and from the yields, it was deemed necessary, because 
of damage done by rabbits, to discard the results from Plots 1, 
2, 5 and 6, forming the corner of the square nearest a copse 
which bordered the field. The results, however, from the 
remaining plots are fairly uniform and show points of interest. 

The average yield of two control plots—the results from the 
third (Plot o) being discarded—was 84J bushels of grain and 
16|- cwt. of straw per acre, the poor condition of the soil being 
indicated in tins result. 

The three kainit plots gave an average yield of 35|- bushels 
of grain, and 17cwt. of straw per acre. Six cwt. of 
kainit per acre were broadcast when the charlock was in the 
rosette stage, roughly, 95 per cent, of the charlock present being 
killed and no noticeable increase or decrease of yield occurring. 

Of the plots sprayed at the rate of 22 lb. of copper sulphate 
in 50 gallons of water per acre, the results in one ease (Plot 2) 
were discarded; the other two gave an average yield of 
37f bushels of grain, and 17f cwt. of straw per acre. In this 
ease, despite the heavy dose of copper sulphate, there was no 
decrease in the yield. 

Three plots were sprayed at the rate of 16 lb. of copper sul¬ 
phate in 50 gallons of water when the charlock was flowering. 
Two of the plots (Nos. 1 and 6) were damaged by rabbits and 
their results discarded, while the third gave the low yield of 
27 bushels of grain, and 12f cwt. of straw' per acre. This result 
is not a very reliable one, but it is possible that while no harm 
is done by spraying a healthy crop, a crop in poor heart may 
suffer from late spraying when the charlock is flowering. 

Spraying' Costs per Acre.—The use of a horse-drawn mechanical 
sprayer required the following gang to keep it at work :— 


Cost of Horse Sprayer. 

To draw and drive the sprayer—. s. d. 

1 horse at 4s. 6d. per day ... ... ... ... 4 6 

1 man at 5s. Od. per day. ... .. 5 0 

To draw water 1 man and 1 horse ... ... ... 9 G 


19 0 
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Co&t per day for liorse and man labour ... ... 19 0 


(They should spray 10 acres |)er day.) “ 

Cost of liorses and men per acre ... ... ... Ill 

Depreciation^, repairs^ etc. (on £30 sprayer) per acre 0 6 

Cost per acre for use of sprayer ... ... ... 2 5 


bpictying with Copper Sulphate, 

Use of sprayer per acre ... ... ... ... 2 5 

10 ]b. copper sulphate at 4d. per lb. ... ... 5 4 


7 9 


£ s. d. 
0 2 5 

1 4 6 


1 6 11 


Cost of Broadcasting' EZainit.— The best method is to broad¬ 
cast 3 cwt. per acre across the field and then 3 cwt. per acre up and 
down the field. In this way an acre will take about 2 hours. 

s. d. 

Labour per acre (2/Sths of a day at 5s. Od.) ... 1 3 

6 cwt. kainit (finely ground) at 3s. Od. ... ... ... 18 0 


19 3 


Spraying with Sulphate of Am^noiiia, 

Use of sprayer per acre ... 

2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia at 12s. 3d. 
per cwt. 


One-half of the kainit will remain to benefit following 
crops, therefore— 

Gross cost per acre ... ... ... 19 3 

Deduct for residual manurial value 3 cwt. 

kainit at 2s. 9d. ... ... ... .. 8 3 


11 0 


Net cost per acre of broadcasting kainit -when the 

price is £3 per ton ... ... ... ... 11 0 

(In this estimate it is necessary to allows for finely giniind kainit a 
higher figure than the market price of ordinary kainit.) 

Conclusions on Costings*—In the light of the experience 
gathered it is not considered advisable to use sulphate of 
ammonia for spraying corn crops to kill charlock for these 
reasons — 

1. The cost per acre is much too high. 

2. The dissolving of a large bulk like 2 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia into 50 gallons of water is tedious, and in consequence 
the work cannot be done so quickly. 
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8. It is too risky a proceeding to apply 2 ewt. of sulphate 
of ammonia to a corn crop. On a crop of malting barley it is 
distinctly bad practice, and on a crop that has had a reasonable 
dose of nitrogen in the spring, it is asking for trouble at harvest 
time. 

When charlock is in the rosette stage there is a choice of using 
fine ground liainit broadcast at 6 cwt. per acre, or of spraying 
with 22 lb. of copper sulphate in 50 gallons of water per acre. 

The former method will cost about 11s. per acre, as shown 
above, while the cost of the latter will woi'k out as follows :— 

s. d. 

Use of sprayer per acre ... ... ... ... ... 2 S 

22 lb. of copiDer sulphate at 4d. per lb. ... ... ... 7 4 

9 9 


Cost of spraying per acre with 22 lb. of copper sulphate 

ill 60 gallons of water ... ... ... ... ... 9 9 

The difierence in cost is not of any great importance as long" 
as fine ground kainit is £‘3 a ton and copper sulphate 4d. a lb. 

Spraying entails the purchase and use of a sprayer, whereas 
no apparatus is needed for broadcasting. The broadcasting must 
be done between dawn and nine o’clock in the morning, but 
spraying can start at nine in the morning and need not be- 
stopped until the evening. 

If spraying is si^oilt by rain a second dose means a useless 
expenditure of 9s. 9cl. and little else; but if broadcasting kainit 
is ujiset in the same way, there is a useless expenditure of 11s., 
and there is also that fact that should the dose be repeated, the 
crop w'ill receive 12 cwt. per acre of kainit. Where 20 acres of 
corn are concerned this represents no mean bill for hauling; 
and there is also the question whether it is possible to overfeed 
a soil with kainit. In the ordinary rotation the soil will receive- 
perhaps 4 or 5 ewt. of kainit per acre as a dressing for the root 
croj). Where finely ground kainit is used to kill charlock in the 
corn, the soil may receive 12 cwt., where tw’o straw crops are 
taken, and 18 ewt. per acre where three straws are taken in the 
rotation. 

Efiect on Grass Seeds and Legumes. —No evidence has come 
to light that any real harm has ever been done to the young 
grass and clover, when spraying has been carried out on corn 
which was seeded down. Besides the many eases under direct 
observation, many more acres were sprayed hy the College for- 

c 
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farmers, yet there has never been a complaint that the grass 
seeds have been damaged. 

On one occasion the sprayer was driven across a piece of peas 
and oats, and on another occasion it was taken across some 
silage mixtures which were groving in plots. In the latter case 
vetches and beans received the spray. The peas, vetches, and 
beans in each case were slightly damaged, but were not killed ; 
in fact after a lapse of three weeks or a month it was very 
dif&eult to tell where the sprayer had crossed the plots. The 
matter needs further trial, but it is probably safe to say that 
vetches and peas will take no great harm from a spray of 16 lb. 
of copper sulphate per acre. 

It is also reasonable to deduce that where grass seeds sown in 
corn are concerned the grasses will take no harm, for if the corn 
can stand the spray the grass, which is a similar plant and has 
the advantage of being partially protected by the corn, will also 
take no harm from the spray. The clovers at the time of spray¬ 
ing will, in any case, be very young and have considerable 
protection, and will recover from any slight damage that may 
overtake them. 

Weather. —^The length of time that may elapse after the 
spraying is finished, and before rain will spoil its effect, may be 
gathered from the following instances :— 

Two fields were sprayed on different days, both were eases of 
flowering charlock in oats, both were treated with 16 lb. of copper 
sulphate in 50 gallons of water per acre, both were sprayed in 
dull thundery weather, and both were finished between 4 o’clock 
and 5 o’clock in the evening. One had rain at 6.30 a.m. the 
following day and was a failure, the other had heavy rain at 
5.30 p.m. the follow'ing day and was a complete success. 

Care of the Sprayer. —The two important points in spraying 
are to make the sprayer deliver a fine mist, and to put on the 
right quantity of copper sulphate per acre. The maintenance of 
a fine mist depends on keeping the nozTiles and pipes clear, keep¬ 
ing the pump in good working order, and in the case of a 
mechanical sprayer, using a horse that moves along steadily at a 
good walking pace. It is useless to allow the sprayer to lie in 
a dirty part of the barn throughout the winter and then expect 
to be able to take it straight out into the field and do good spray¬ 
ing with it. Experience shows that this warning is neither 
obvious nor needless. Good work can only be done by starting 
with a thoroughly clean machine, and preventing choking by 
making everytliing that goes into the barrel of the sprayer pass 
through fine muslin. 
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On most sprayers the pump itself will be well constructed and 
will stand a good deal of wear, but sometimes it is necessary to 
renew the leathers on the piston or to provide new 'actuating 
links, etc. On mechanical sprayers there is an overflow valve 
which permits surplus liquid to be pumped back into the barrel. 
A weak spray is sometimes due -to weakness in the spring in 
this valve which allow^s liquid to pass back into the barrel 
instead of being forced dow:n to the nozzles. It is a wise pro¬ 
ceeding to pace out pretty frequently the actual area covered 
by the sprayer in emptying its barrel. This acts as a check on 
the actual dose of copper sulphate which is being applied per 
4icre, and also is an indication of the efficient working of the 
pump. 

A variation in the area covered may indicate trouble in the 
pump, or it may'be due to leakages in the barrel or in the many 
joints between the pump and nozzles. It is obviously impor¬ 
tant to know wdiat the sprayer is doing. Supposing that 16 lb. 
of copper sulphate are dissolved into the barrel, and that it 
should empty once to the acre. Through some defect the barrel 
may empty itself when only f of an acre has been covered. Thus 
over a lO-aere field, 71s. worth of copper sulphate is being used 
instead of 5Ss. worth, and although this will certainly kill the 
charlock the corn is having rougher treatment than is necessary. 
Should the barrel discharge its 16 lb. over 1|- acres, the char¬ 
lock is only getting 12f lb. of copper sulphate per acre—an 
inadequate dressing. 

An instance of the , advantage of a finer spray was very well 
shown where two neighbouring fields belonging to diflerent 
-farmers were sprayed on the same day. The first farmer pro¬ 
vided a very sluggish horse to draw the sprayer, while the 
second one provided a horse which was prevented with difficulty 
froin taking the sprayer about the field at a trot. On the latter 
field the charlock died away after spraying much more rapidly 
than on the field where the pump had wnrked more slowly even 
though the dose per acre was the same. 

In conclusion, it is desired to acknowledge the assistance given in 
these experiments by Mr. A. Noble, N.D.A., of the College Staff, 
Messrs. W. C. Crisp and H. P. Hawkins, B.Sc., District Dectiirers for 
4he Devon County Council, and also by students of the College. 
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THE VALUE OF THE MINERALS IN FISH 
MEAL FOR FATTENING PIGS. 

II. E). Davidson, Dip. Agrie., 

School of AijnculUirc^ Cainhridye. 

Before 1910 fisli meal was not used to any extent in Great 
Britain lor feeding faim animals, although previous to that 
time considerable quantities were manufactured in this couiitiy 
and exported to the Continent. When the restrictions due to 
the War brought it on to the market as one of the few avail¬ 
able conceiitiated foods for live stock its value was speedily 
recognised by agricultural colleges who tested it. As soon 
as it wsih recognised to be a valuable feeding stuff, cspecually 
for young growing stock, its consumption rapidly increased and 
manj’ farmers began to use it indiscriminately. 

The three most important coirstituenls of fish meal are 
protein or albuminoids, mineral matter (mostly phosphate of 
lime and salt) and oil. The cereal grams and starchy roots 
on which pigs are inostl} led aio recognised to be deficient in 
certain minerals and m some cases in protein. Fish meal, 
which is rich in animal protein and also in mineral elements 
in the proportion in which they occur in animal tissues is 
therefore a naturally mixed supplement to such foods. But 
fish meal is, rightly or wrongly, out of favour with many of 
the farmer’s customei‘s, and further, as there is not sufficient 
available and the price is conseipiently high it seems desirable 
to find a suitable substitute, and that was the general object of 
the present investigation. The particular object of the experi¬ 
ment reported here was to determine the value for fattening 
haexm pigs of the mineral matter which is one of the two 
chief constituents of fish meal. 

1. Plan of Feeding.—^In order to obtain information on this 
point a scheme of rations was drawn up in wiiich one pen got 
a basal mixture of cereal grains plus 10 per cent, of fisli. meal, 
on which ration it was known that pigs would grow and fatten 
■well. In another pen the same basal mixture of cereals was 
used alone without fish meal. The difference between these 
tw^o pens would show the result due to all the variable consti¬ 
tuents combined in fish meal. Finally, to determine how 
much of the value of fish meal was due to the minerals which 
it supplied, a third ration was designed to include the same 
basal ration as before with the addition of a mixture of inor¬ 
ganic salts containing mineral elements believed to be deficient 
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in the cereal ration. The rations for the three were 

therefore as follows;— 

Pen No. 1. Pen No. 3. Pen 3. 

Basal Basal + Mineral Mixture Basal -f Fish Meal 

The following table shows the corax^osition of these 

rations:— 


Table I. —Composition of Eations Employed. 


Ingredient. 

Pen No. 1. 

Pen No. 2. 

Pen No. 3. 


Parts. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Parts. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Parts. 

; Per- 
; cent age. 

Barley ... 

60 

33.3 

60 

32.8 

60 

j 30.0 

Middlings 

80 

44.4 

so 

43.7 

80 

1 40.0 

Maize Meal 

40 

22.2 

40 

21.8 

40 

1 20.0 

Fish Meal I 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 20 

1 10.0 

Mineral Mixture 

— 

— 

3 

1.6 

1 - 

1 


The mineral mixture which was used had the following 
composition;— 


Ground Chalk 
Common Salt ... 

Iron Oxide (Fe^Og) ... 
Potassium Iodide 


300 parts. 
300 „ 

30 „ 


2. Pigs.—The pigs employed in the exjperiment were all 
Xredigree Large Whites bred on the Cambridge University 
Farm. There were only sufficient pigs available to x^ermit of 
seven in each pen. The pens were arranged so as to be com¬ 
parable as regards weight and sex, and five out of the seven in 
each pen were also comirarable as regards breeding. Table H 
gives particulars of the xrens at the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment. 


Table II. —Details of Pens at Beginnino of Experiment on 
30th JANnAP.Y, 1925. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Average age 
Average ^veight... 
Hogs 

Gilts 

118 days 

71.0 lb. 

4.0 

3.0 

124 days 

71.9 lb. j 

4.0 ! 

3.0 

122 days 

71.7 lb. 

4.0 

3.0 


3. Feeding.—All pens were given as much food as they 
would clean up. The meal was mixed in wooden tubs with 
iwice its weight of water and mixing was done once a day at 
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about 10 a.m. Two meals per day weie given and water was 
always available for drinking. 

4. Weighing.—At the commencement of the experiment 
the pigs were weighed once per week, at 7.0 a.in. on Fridays. 
Tovrards the end they were weighed at the same time on three 
successive days, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, and the 
average was taken as the weight on Friday. 

EESITLTS. 

1. Live Weight Gain and Food Consumption. —For the first 
two ’weeks, none of the pigs in Pens 1, 2 and 3 gained much 
weight and they were all irregnlar in their feeding. At the 
end of that period they appeared to have settled down to their 
new conditions. Pen 2, on cereals plus mineral mixture, 
and Pen 3, on cereals plus fish meal, remained healthy to the 
end of the experiment with the exception of one pig in Pen 2 
which had to be removed on account of illness at the end of 
the seventh week. Pen 1, on the other hand, which ’was 
recei'ving the basal ration of cereals only, made much slower 
growth and the pigs in it developed many of the sjunptoms 
associated with a deficient diet. Several of them became very 
“ crampy ” and weak and had to be removed during the 
course of the experiment. For this reason it not possible 
to obtain average figures for live weight increase and food 
consumption comparable to those for Pens 2 and 3, but the 
probable average gain for the pen has been estimated from the 
figures for the three pigs which remained till the end of the 
experiment and this is shown in Fig. 1 compared with the 
actual figures for Pens 2 and 3. Tn Table III are shown the 
details of live weight increase and of the food consumed by 
these t'wo pens. 

It will be seen from the table that over the -whole period 
of 12 -weeks Pen No. 2 gained a total of 654.0 lb. and consumed 
3003.0 lb. of meal, giving' a production of 1 lb. live -weight 
gain for 4.6 lb. meal. 

On the same period Pen NTo. 3 gained a total of 841.5 lb. 
for 3354.25 lb. meal or 1 lb. live weight gain for 3.99 lb. of 
meal. 

2. Carcass Dressing Percentage. —Only four pigs from 
each of Pens 2 and 3 were heavy enough to send to the 
St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory at Elmswell. 
Table IV shows the details of live and dead weights. 
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Table III.- 

Pen No» 2, 


-Live Weight Gain and Food Consumption of Pen 2 and Pen 3». 


Pen No. 



AT?. 

Average 

A verefc/e 


Week 

of 

Live 

Food^ 

A vcrcige 

endimj. 

Pigs. 

Weicfht. 

consif rned. 

ga-in^ 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

6 Feb. 

7 

74.43 

24.4 

2.57 

13 Feb. 

7 

77.71 

24.7 

3.99 

20 Feb. 

7 

84.14 

30.1 

6.43 

27 Feb. 

7 

92.96 

31.8 

8.81 

6 Mar. 

7 

98.64 

34.3 

5.69 

13 Mar. 

7 

105.86 

35.3 

7.21 

20 Mar. 

7 

115.96 

38.3 

10.10 

27 Mar. 

6 

126.66 

44.5 

.. 9.13 

3 April 

6 

138.63 

47.7 

11.97 

10 April 

6 

150.8 

46.5 

12.17 

17 April 

6 

164.00 

51.7 

13.20 

24 April 

6 

175.08 

55.0 

11.05 

). S. 

AT). 

Average 

Average 


Week 

of 

Live 

FocA 

Average 

ending. 

Pigs. 

Weight. 

consumed. 

gain. 



lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

6 Feb. 

7 

72.51 

23.6 

1.86 

13 Feb. 

7 

80.14 

23.9 

7.57 

20 Feb. 

7 

87.71 

30.1 

7.57 

27 Feb. 

7 

97.03 

31.8 

9.31 

6 Mar. 

7 

108.07 

34.9 

11.04 

13 Mar. 

7 

119.93 

39.1 

11.86 

20 Mar. 

7 

133.74 

44.9 

13.81 

27 Mar. 

7 

142.46 

45.0 

8.71 

3 April 

7 

156.51 

49.9 

14.06. 

10 April 

7 

169.10 

52.6 

12.50 

17 April 

7 

180.36 

51.1 

11.3 

24 April 

7 

190.93 

51.1 

10.57 

Table 

[V. — Details 

OF Slatjghtee 

OF Pens 2 

AND 3. 


Pen No. 


Pen No. S. 


ig No. 

Fasted lAvc 
Weight. 

Oarcciss 

Weight. 

TJressing 

percentage. 


lli. 

lb. 


159 

194.5 

145 

74.5 

166 

200.0 

149 

74.5 

168 

217.0 

165 

71.9 

180 

211.5 

152 

71.9 

Average 

205.75 

150.5 

73.2 

157 

222.0 

152 

68.5 

160 

254.0 

188 

74.0 

176 

244.0 

178 

72,9 

171 

206.0 

148 » 

70.5 

Average 

231.5 

165.75 

71.5 


From these figures it will be seeu that the average carcass 
dressing percentage is not high in either case, but is specially 
low in the case of Pen 3. It should be noticed, therefore, that 
though the fish meal pen made a live weight gain of 1 Ib. 
for a smaller consumption of meal than the pen getting the 
mineral supplement the actual production of carcass was not 
equally high and a rough estimate indicates that fust over 
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SJ ib. of meal were required to produce 1 lb. of carcass in 
each case. 

Live wt« 



3. CJrowtli,—Pen Xo. 2 altliougli growing well all the time 
developed shorter and lower frames than Xo. 3, but appeared 
io be better fleshed. Xo. 3 on the other hand grew long tall 
frames and appeared thinner and less well fleshed than Xo. 2. 

4. Healtli.—Xo. 1 came very far behind the other two in 
general condition and as already mentioned showed many signs 
of a deficient nutrition. An abnormal craving, or Pica '' as 
this symptom is termed, was present especially in the later 
stages and led to the pigs in this pen spending nearly all their 
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■time licking tlie whitewashed walls of the sty in an attempt 
to^ g-et more lime than was supplied in their food. This licking 
was so persistent that the animals frothed at the mouth, and 
Ihe walls and floors became flecked with the froth. A very 
‘‘ crampy ” condition also appeared wdiich led to the removal 
of most pigs from this pen^ and the other pronainent symi^tom 
wms the rough and dirty skin which most pigs showed. 

Pen Xo. 2 came next in general liveliness, but w^as distinctly 
less frisky that No. 3. The coats, however, -were exceptionally 
clean and bright and for this reason the looked the best of 
■all at first sight. 

Pen Xo. 3 was outstandingly the most lively pen of all and 
the pigs appeared as frisky as if they had been on grass, The 
skins of this pen, hovrever, remained coarse and dirty all 
through the experiment. 

Biscnssion of Results.—The experiment confirms the results 
of previous wmk carried out by Evvard (1) and others in 
America and by Orr and Crichton (2) at the Eowett Institute, 
Aberdeen, showing that cereals alone do not supply all the 
food requirements of the pig. It also- indicates that a large 
part of the value of fish meal for growth lies in the minerals it 
supplies, for when a substitute for these alone is added to cereals 
the total growth, as showm in Fig. 1, is not very much less 
than where fish meal is employed. After the pigs were 
approximately 100 lb. live weight the rate of growth was as 
great wuth a mineral supplement only as it was with the addi¬ 
tion of fish meal. 

Finally, it should be noted that the value of a salt mixture 
depends upon the composition of the ration to which it is added 
and on the requirements of the animal tO' which the ration is 
being given. The value of the mineral supplement used in this 
experiment lay in the fact that it supplied approximately the 
difference between the mineral elements required by the pig and 
those which are supplied in the basal ration rather than that 
it possessed any magical virtue of its own. 

The experiment w^as carried out by the writer under the 
general direction of Professor T. B. Wood, F.R.S., to whom 
he is indebted for information and help. In conclusion, it 
should be noted that no practical recommendations can as yet 
be based on the results of these experiments, which, as pre¬ 
viously stated, form part of an extended scheme of research 
work that is now in progress. 

1. Bvvard : “ Iowa Experiment Station, Circ. No. 70.” Deo., 1922. 

2. Orr and Crichton ; “ The Scottish Journal of Agriculture.” Vol. V, p. 146. 
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A DORSETSHIRE EXPERIMENT WITH 
STRAWBERRY CLOVER. 

IIaetin H. F. Sutton, F.L.S. 

Botanically Strawberry Clover {Trifohum fragiferum) is some¬ 
what similar to White Dutch Clover. It is capable of spreading 
and establishing itself by its stout creeping runners and roors. 
The flowers are pink and the flower-heads closely resemble ihe 
fruiting strawbeixy in appearance; the ealj^, after flowering, 
becomes much inflated. The plant is said to be general in 
England, Ireland and southern Scotland; some authorities state 
it is frequently found in rather dry meadows and pastures. On 
the dry gravel at Beading and the heavier ground at Slough it 
has, experimentally, done equally well, thus proving its 
adaptability for varied soil conditions. There is no doubt, how'- 
ever, it delights in ground much wetter than suits most clovers; 
it spreads over humid pastmres most readily and has a capacity 
for covering the ground with a thick, close herbage. 

The remarkable results in improving the value of land (an 
acre worth £5 is now reported worth £20 by many competent 
farmers) by its use during recent years in Australia and Xew 
Zealand on swampy, wet, heavy ground near the sea-coast, wdiere, 
generally speaking, only coarse grasses, reeds and other herbage 
possessing no fodder value succeed, led to an expeiiment in 
England with precisely the same object in view, viz., that of 
increasing the grazing value of this particular type of land of 
which many thousands of acres exist in the British Isles. The 
success of the experiment is already assured, though it must be 
admitted that the Strawberry Clover has not spread so rapidly 
here as it is said to do in Australia and New Zealand; this may 
be due to climatic or other conditions. In those countries Straw¬ 
berry Glover is termed “ everlasting ” on account of its habit 
of propagating itself by its creeping roots and reseeding. 

Following various inquiries a very suitable strip of land 
answering the required description was discovered in Dorsetshire 
on the south bank of the river Erome which outfalls into Ware- 
ham (Poole) Harbour a short distance away. Owing to limitation 
of seed supply and other conditions, an area half-an-acre in 
extent only was available. 

The land is typically sea-washed ground, soft, containing 
poor herbage composed of rush and sedge grass. It is occa¬ 
sionally flooded, especially at high tide during autumn, and 
sometimes remains under water in the early spring for six 
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weeks. On this turf dairy cows are turned out to graze at 
certain periods of the year—^late spring, summer and early 
autumn. The preparatory work for the experiment consisted 
of enclosing the selected area at both ends (thus preyenting 
ingress of cattle). The existing coarse herbage w'as scythed 
off as closely as possible and hillocks were reduced to moderate 
dimensions and bush-harrowed. It will be understood that 
spike-harrowing and rolling such soft treacherous ground-are 
altogether impracticable. The seed was broadcast on 18tb May^. 
1923, bush-harrowed twice and allowed to take its chance. 

The months of June, July and August of 1924 proved so wet 
that it was impossible to mow or graze, with the result that 
a dense swampy growth of grass (more or less innutritions) 
abounded. A thorough and systematic examination of the plot 
about the middle of August that year—^fifteen months after 
sowing—revealed the highly gratifying fact that the Straw¬ 
berry Clover was successfully competing with the surrounding 
herbage; in places the clover was abundant, creeping strongly 
and bearing flower-heads standing well above the herbage. 
Later in the year the herbage was mown and lightly fed by 
cows. 

Since the early summer of the present year (1925) the experi¬ 
mental area has been continuously grazed and the cows are 
eating the herbage with relish. The inclusion of the Straw¬ 
berry Clover has sweetened the grazing. A second inspection 
of the plot in August (rather more than tw’o years after sowing)' 
showed that the Strawberry Clover is fast making headway 
and very successfully invading the indigenous herbage. 
Although, as mentioned in the second paragraph, the clover 
has spread somewhat more slowly here than in Australia and . 
New Zealand, there is every hope that a praotical method has 
been found for the improvement, by the use of Strawberry 
Glover, of the type of land described. An interesting point is ' 
that constant and prolonged flooding by sea-water does not ; 
appear to injure the plant in any way and that close grazing j 
encourages its development. There would seem, therefore, to 
be a reasonable prospect that useless swamps and waste marsh¬ 
land may be converted into useful and profitable grazing areas 
by this means. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING OF POULTRY 

HOUSES. 

E. T. Brown. 

An article in the September, 1924, issue of thi^ Journal dealt 
with the aiTificial lighting of laying houses during the winter 
evenings. The object of such lighting is to increase the rate 
of production at a time of year when the retail price of eggs is 
high, and certain factors were indicated as of importance if 
the plan were to prove satisfactory. By actual experience 
in working during the past few years the writer has found 
that the results fully justified the initial expense of installing 
light-^ in the sheds and the slight extra amount of labour 
entailed in attending to the birds after dark. No comparative 
testa, had, however, been made in connection with the system; 
hence it was then impossible to write in detail concerning the 
exact influence of the prolonged day during the winter upon 
the fecundity of the birds. 

To make aood this omission 96 pullets were selected in 
September, 1924, divided between two exactly similar houses 
and runs and tested one flock against the other from 1st 
October, 1924, to 29th September, 1925. The birds selected 
were Light Sussex, and the whole 96 were hatched on 10th 
and 11th March, 1924. They were well-grown, forward birds, 
similar to those w’hich usually prove to be the most prolific 
winter layers. The divi'=;ion of the birds was done indiscrimi¬ 
nately and without giving preference as to growth and develop¬ 
ment to either flock, and both flocks were managed in exactly 
the same manner throughout the 52 weeks, excepting that in 
one case the house w’as artificially lighted for an hour and a 
half each evening from 8th October until 24th March and a 
small scratch feed was supplied at the time. 

Type of House. —The hou^^es used for the experiment each 
measured 24 ft. by 14 ft., and were of the open-fronted tvpe. 
The upper half of the front was filled in with small mesh 
netting, being protected by a reversible shutter 24 ft. in width. 
The shutter was so designed that it could be used for protective 
X>urpose.s during bad weather, being fixed at an angle of 45 
degrees from the top, but reversed to an angle of 45 degrees 
from a point half-way up the open section so as to allow the 
rays of the sun to penetrate into the interior of the house in 
fine weather. The sheds were constructed of 1-in. tongued 
and grooved matching, with felt covering to the roofs. The 
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floor was made of ashes and tar on a foundation, of clinkers and 
raised 4 in. above the level of the surrounding ground. The 
perches Trere placed at right angles from the back walh raised 
22 in. above the fl. 001 % with a droppings-board 4 in. below. 
The nest boxes, dry mash hoppers, w*ater vessels and grit,, 
charcoal and oyster shell boxes, were all raised 18 in., so that 
the whole of the floor space was available for scratching. Each 
bird was allowed 7 sc|. ft. of floor space. Each grass rim wns 
approximately a Cjuarter of an acre in extent, this being suffi¬ 
ciently large to ensure a good herbage throughout the twelve 
months. The sheds veere surrounded on three sides by 12-ft, 
wide strips laid down in ashes and tar, these being swept daily 
and the droppings removed. 

System of LigMlng Employed.—Much of the success of the- 
system depends upon the brilliancy of the lights employed. 
Ordinary oil lamps are of very little use, as the birds are not 
encouraged by the semi-darkness to leave their perches, while 
at the same time there is not sufficient illumination to enable 
the birds to find the grains of corn in the floor litter. Petrol- 
burning lamps fitted with incandescent mantles are excellent 
for the purpose, and acetylene may also be used, provided a 
sufficient number of burners be placed about the shed and 
efficient reflectors are fitted. When available, however, 
electric light is undoubtedly the finest illuminant. Eor the 
purpose of the experiment under review the house supply of 
cuiTeiit was tapped and two 50 candle-power lamps w^ere sus¬ 
pended 5 ft. from the floor and in addition two 5 candle-power 
lamps Yv^ere employed as dimmers. The large-powdered lampKS 
were kept burning from 8.30 p.m, to 9.55 p.m., when the 
dimmers w^ere automatically brought into play; the latter being 
suspended 2h ft. above the perches and only used for five 
minutes each evening to enable the birds to find their roosts 
after the main powder wms switched off. A simple home-made 
clockwork arrangement w^as all that w^as required for turning 
off the lamps at the appointed times. 

System of Feeding.—As it was deemed necessary to estimate 
the daily consumption of food throughout the period of the 
test the dry mash and grain system of feeding was adopted. 
This system gives more reliable data concerning consumption, 
and there is little danger of the birds over-eating, as the dry 
mash is not sufficiehtly palatable. The grain ration w^as sup¬ 
plied three times a day, namely, a quarter first thing in the 
morning, a. quarter at mid-day and the remainder an hour and 
a half before the normal time for the birds to go to roost, but 
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never later than 7 p.m. in summer. The dry mash hoppers 
ivere kept open all the time; hence the birds could feed as 
they wanted. Green food, consisting of onions, swedes, 
jcarrots, chopped nettles, lawn grass, cabbages and green clover 
was supplied daily at noon, the allowance being at the rate 
of about I: oz. per bird per day. Fresh water, grit, oyster shell 
and granulated vegetable charcoal were always before the birds. 
No charge is entered in the feeding account for green food, as 
it was all garden surplus. 

During the period when the test house was lighted at night 
an extra feed of grain was provided, this amounting to oz. 
per bird per day. This was additional to the 2 oz. of grain 
provided during the day in the three meals mentioned above. 
The allowance of grain for both pens for the first 28 weeks 
was 6 lb. a day; for the last 24 weeks 5 lb. a day. The quan¬ 
tity of mash consumed varied according to the rate of produc¬ 
tion and the time of year, but an interesting point, worthy of 
note, is that the heaviest layers in the tested flock made use 
of the dry mash hopper during the evening in addition to the 
J oz. of grain supplied, thus indicating the need for giving 
heavy layers more opportunity for eating during the short 
winter days. 

The grain ration during the 28 winter weeks consisted of 
■equal parts of wheat and oats, with a half part of kibbled 
maize; the same mixture being used for the evening scratch 
feed. The cost of this for the whole twelve months was 18s. 6d. 
per cwt. The mash mixture varied somewhat at times, but 
all changes w^ere made gradually; the ingredients consisted of 
middlings, broad bran, Sussex ground oats, maize gluten feed, 
and meat and bone meal during the winter, with a little bean 
meal introduced during the warmer months. The cost of the 
mash for the whole period was 12s. per cwt. The feeding was 
not in any way forcing; just the ordinary rations that would 
be supplied by the average poultry-keeper desirou.s of securing 
a large number of eggs without stimidating the birds unduly. 

Cost of Feeding .—The following table gives the relative cost 
of feeding the two flocks:— 


Pe'riocL 

Foo(h. 

Test Flock. 


fjontrol Flock. 





£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1st Oct. to 

Grain 

I 10^ cwt. 

7 

1 

9 

1 10 J cwt. 

7 

1 

9 

14th April 


1 1 % cwt. 

1 

0 

3 






Dry mash 

1 111 cwt. 

7 

1 

0 

104 cwt.. 

6 

6 

0 

I5tli April to 

Grain 

7 J cwt. 

5 

1 

3 

1 7| cwt. 

5 

1 

3 

29th Sept. 

Dry mash 

9 cwt. 

5 

8 

0 

9| cwt. 

5 

17 

0 




£25 

12 

3 


C24 

6 

0 
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-The,cost of feeding the test flock amounted to 10s, Sd. per 
bird; for the control flock 10s. IJd. per bird. 

Production.— The eggs were sold locally at the ruling market 
price; the figures entered, therefore, in the following tables 
regarding value of eggs per do-zen is only approximate. Tor 
the purpose of the test the 52 weeks were divided into thirteen 
periods of 4 weeks each, the following tables being given in 
.accordance with this plan :—> 

TEST FLOCK. 




Total 


Approx. 

Total 




Nicmher 

Average 

Value 

received 

Period. 

of Eggs. 

2ier bird* 

pter doz. 

far cffcjs. 






£ 

S- 

a. 

1st Oct. 

—28th Oct. 

808 

16f 

© SA 

10 

2 

0 

'29th Oct. 

—25th Nov, 

1,032 

21i 

3/6 

15 

1 

0 

S6tli Nov. 

—24th Dec. 

1,107 

23 

„ 3/- 

13 

16 

9 

25th Dec. 

—20th Jan. 

1,104 

23 

,, 2/7 

11 

17 

9 

21st Jan. 

—17th Feb. 

1,153 

24 

„ 2/4 

11 

4 

3 

18th Feb. 

—17th Mar. 

1,031 

21-i 

,, 1/10 

7 

17 

6 

18th Mar. 

—14th April 

920 

19 

,, 1/3 

4 

15 

9 

3 5th April 

—12th May 

665 

13S 

1/2 

3 

4 

9 

13th May 

—9th June 

584 

12 

1/5 

3 

8 

9 

10th June 

—7th July 

521 

lOf 

1/8 

3 

12 

6 

8th July 

—4th Aug, 

511 

10| 

„ 2/- 

4 

5 

3 

5th Aug. 

—1st Sept. 

417 

8i 

2/8 

3 

18 

6 

2nd Sept. 

—29bh Sept. 

433 

9 

„ 2/6 

4 

10 

3 



3 0,286 



£97 

15 

0 


Total number of eggs 


10,286 





Average number of eggs 

... 

2144 




Total value of eggs 

... ... 

£97 16s. Od, 





Average 

value of eggs 

1 «. ... 

A’2 Os. 8.fd. 





Cost of Feeding 

... ••• 

lOs. 8(1. 





Percentage of First Grade eggs ... 

98*76 






OONTKOL FLOCK. 







Tota.1 


A'PptTOX. 

Total 




N timber 

Average 

Value 

received 


Period. 

of eijffs. 

per bird* 

pmr doz. 

for etms. 







£ s. 

d. 


1st Oct. ~ 

--28th Oct. 

128 

n 

@ 3/_ 

I 12 

0 


29tl,i Oct. 

—25 th N<')v. 

655 


, 3/6 

0 11 

0 


2(>th Nov,- 

—24th Dec. 

867 

18 

» 6/- 

10 16 

0 


25th Deo. 

—20th Jan. 

903 

18| 

2/7 

0 14 

6 


2l8t Jan, 

—X7th Feb, 

034 

lOi 

„ 2/4 

0 1 

6 


18th Feb. 

—17th Mar. 

i)85 

20i 

„ I/IO 

7 20 

6 


I8th Mar. 

—14th Apr. 

812 

lOf 

» 1/3 

4 4 

6 


15th Apr. 

—12th May 

800 


„ 1/2 

3 18 

9 


i3th May 

— 0th June 

857 

17| 

„ 1/5 

5 I 

6 


10th June 

— 7th July 

766 

16 

„ 1/8 

5 6 

3 


8 th July 

— 4 th Aug. 

681 

14i 

,1 2/- 

5 13 

6 


51 h Aug. 

— 1st Sept. 

703 

lif 

„ 2/.3 

6 11 

0 


2nd Sept, 

—29th Sept. 

004 

13| 

„ 2/6 

6 5 

9 




9,704 



£85 '8 

3 



Total Number of. Eggs 
Average Number of Eggs ... 
Total Value of Eggs... .... 
Average Value of Eggs 
Cost ot* Feeding 

Percentage of First Grade Eggs 


9,704 


... 202 
£85 8 3 

£1 15 7 

£0 10 U 
98.1 
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Conclusions. —The results of the experiment show that :— 

1. The effect of lighting the house is to increase the output of 
eggs during the pointer, as the avei’age number of eggs laid by 
the test flock during the first 12 weeks was 61as against SIJ 
laid by the control flock. 

2. The annual production is only slightly increased; in this 
case by 12^- eggs per bird. 

3. That the cost of the additional feed amounted to G^d. 
for the year, whereas the increase in egg value was 5s. l|d. 
per bird; an increase in gross return which is more than suffi¬ 
cient to pay for the extra cost of labour and lighting. 

^ ^ ^ -Sfe 

THE COMPILING OF BALANCED PRODUC¬ 
TION RATIONS. 

J. Hunter-Smith, B.Se., and H. W. Gardner, B.A., Dip. Agric. 

(Cantab.), 

Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture. 

In the September issue of this Journal, an article was published 
describing a simple table which could be of permanent service 
as a guide to the economical purchase of concentrated feeding 
stuffs. The present article describes how the same table can 
be used for the purpose of combining foods, w'hether home¬ 
grown or purchased, to give balanced rations for cows in milk. 

Why is so much emphasis placed on the desirability of using 
“ balanced ” rations for all classes of stock? Firstly, because it 
is sound scientifically; and secondly, because it agrees very 
closely with the system practised by the most successful stock 
farmers. 

In the case of dairy cows, the following reasons may bo urged, 
from a practical standpoint, in favour of the balanced i-ation :— 

(a) That by means of it the cows are maintained continuously 

in good health. 

(b) That it wdll secure, year after year, the maximum yield 
from each cowu 

(c) That in addition to these results, a strict control is kept 

over feeding costs. 

These, it will be admitted, are vital considerations, and any 
simple method which shows how to make up balanced rations 
without going to lengthy arithmetical calculations should meet 
■with a warm welcome. 

It must be emphasised at the outset that every farmer has to 
compile and to use rations which suit his own peculiar eirenm- 
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stances; there is no such thing as the ideal or model ration 
which can be advocated universally. In some districts, the 
required concentrates may be almost entirely home grown; in 
other districts they may have to be purchased. Different recom¬ 
mendations must be made to meet the varying conditions. 

Choice and Combination of Food.—Having made use of the 
table given in the September issue of this Journal to decide on 
the relative values of purchased and home-grown foods, the next 
questions of importance are, which to select to meet the particular 
set of conditions, and how— i.e., in what proportions—to combine 
them to give the best results. 

For these ptirposes, the table is I'eprodueed except that the 
columns giving the unit prices for varying costs per ton are 
omitted and in their place is put a eohrmn headed Balanced 
Rations.” 

In the table, foods are classified according to albuminoid i*atio 
(which is really the portion of the total feeding value contri¬ 
buted by the digestible protein, as compared with that contributed 
by the rest of the digestible constituents) ; the commonly 
accepted starch equivalent of each is also added for purposes of 
reference. 

The first group in the table is called Group II. On the system 
of classification employed. Group I would include such feeding 
stuffs as fish meal, meat meal and locust meal, which consist 
largely of animal protein. As these are of very variable nature 
and also are not commonly used for dairy cows, it has been 
thought best to omit them. It can, however, be noted that they 
have a still narrower albuminoid ratio than Group II, i.e., a 
higher proportion of protein. 

Now as tO' the uses of the table. The first point is, that for 
the purpose of making up production rations a food from a 
particular group can be replaced by any other food of the same 
group or by an equivalent quantity of two or more. 

In making such substitutions there is no need for mathematical 
precision. Owing to the range of variation in composition, the 
degree of uncertainty concerning digestibility, the reliability 
to be attached to starch equivalents, and the difference in value 
of different proteins (which cannot yet be allowed for) it is 
unnecessary to go to decimal places. Thus in Group II, with 
the exception of undeoorticated ground nut cake, all the foods 
may be regarded as equivalent in feeding value when compiling 
rations. Of undeeortieated ground nut cake, IJ parts may be 
taken as equal to 1 part of the others. Similarly, in Group III 

D 
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lA to 2 parts of cotton cake may be considered equal to 1 part 
of any of the others. 

In making substitutions, the farmer must, of course, remember 
the specific properties of the foods—their palatabiiity, whuiher 
laxative or costive, and so on. But bearing such poinis in mind 
the farmer can safely use the table when selecting a feeding 
stuff. 

Proceeding, the next important feature of the tabic is that 
Group IV is described as " Balanced Foods.” The members 
of this group are of such an albuminoid ratio that they can be 
used separately or be combined together in any desired propor¬ 
tions, giving a well-balanced diet for the production part ol a 
milking ration. Since maize gluten feed and peas can also be 
included in the group, this means that there are about 10 whole¬ 
some well-balanced foods from which the farmer can choose, 
knowing that the precise proportions in which he uses them are 
of no consequence. If all concentrated feeding stuffs have to be 
purchased, the farmer can hardly do better than, select from this 
group—making use of unit prices in the selection. 

Group IV is the centre of the table : foods in Groups II and III 
contain a higher proportion of protein : foods in Groups V and 
VI, a lower proportion. Accordingly if foods from Groups II 
and III are to be utilised, they must be balanced up with a food 
or foods from Groups V and VI, and vice versa. The column 
“ Balanced Eations ” shows how this can be done very simply 
and with sufficient accuracy. 

One of the commonest mistakes in feeding cattle is to use 
too large an amount of a food rich in protein, e.g., cotton seed 
meal, in the hope of forcing the animal on. Another common 
mistake, though less frequent than the other, is to make do with 
foods in Groups V and VI which are seriously deficient in protein; 
small farmers and others often fall into this error owing to tlieir 
desire to manage with home-gi'own foods. If the table solved 
only the purpose of showing where the different foods come so far 
as their albuminoid content is concerned, it would be well worth 
while. 

Having emphasised the great importance of Group IV, we may 
pass on to discuss the precise proportions in which the foods 
of other groups must he combined to give suitable mixtures. 

Groups III and V should be used in equal proportions as, e.g., 
the well-known mixture of equal parts of beans and oats. 

Groups III and VI should be combined in the proportions 
2 to 1. giving such a mixture as 2 parts linseed cake with 1 part 
rice meal or maize meal. 
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Giroiips II and V and II and VI provide such mixtures as 
1 part decorticated cotton cake with 3 parts oats, and 1 part 
decorticated ground nut cake with 2 parts maize meal^ respec¬ 
tively. 

To any of these mixtures a food or foods may be added from 
Group IV still leaving the mixture well balanced. 

Examples of Rations.—In order to illustrate the scheme 
more fully and tO' give some indication of its limits of error, 
the following series of examples are given :— 


Ration (a) 

Groups III and VI 

o . 1 5 ^ part Linseed Cake. 

^ i „ Rice Meal (or Maize Meal) 

Ration (d) 

„ II and VI 

^ 1 part Decort. Earthnut Cake. 

' ^ parts Rice Meal. 

Ration (c) 

,, III and V 

^ ^ j 1 part Beans. 

'I 1 ,, Crushed Oats. 

Ration (c7) 

„ IV 

_^ -J part Coconut Cake. 

j 11 parts Palm Kernel Cake. 


Here we have four rations, (a), (b), (c), and (d), which could 
be written down directly from the table. They may be used 
separately or better combined two or three together, or all 
four mixed and used as one ration. 

Obviously, a great many combinations are possible—and in 
fact if the proportions of each ration were varied an infinite 
number of different but suitable rations would be the result. 

Examining a few of the possibilities, and comparing them 
with the standard adopted by Mackintosh, namely, .55 lb. protein 
to 2.50 lb. starch equivalent per gallon or 1 :4.5, the following 
results are obtained :— 


Katioii 

a 

b 

c 

d 

bd 

nc 

ad 

aba 

aed 

had 

ahcd> 

Ratio : 

Prot ein to I 

S til roll > ^ 1 to 

Eqnivjilont J 

a.o 

3.9 

•1.7 

•hr> 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.4 

4.3 

•1.2 


These results show how satisfactorily the system works. Even 
in rations (a) and (6), where only 2 foods are used, the dis¬ 
crepancy is not one of such an extent as to mean bad feeding. 
Such rations would be more justly criticised on the ground of 
lack of variety. Provided that in the cases of undecorticated 
groundnut cake and cotton cake, the adjustments already men¬ 
tioned are made, any mixtures likely to be compiled by the use 
of the table will fall within the limits of the rations just con- 
sidered. 
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Starch 

equiva¬ 

lent 

71 

70 

69 

73 

7)7 

73 

Group JI. r'lrh in Piotein 

Alb. Ilatio between 1 to J and 1 to 11 

Cotton Seed I\leal 

Decorticated Cotton Cake 

So3n Beau Cake ... 

Decorticated Ground Nut Cake 

Undecorticated Ground hrtit Cake 

Sesame Cake 

1 

Balanced Ration^ ^ 

(in >up f!. 1 jiart | 1 

Giciup 3 p.ii 1 s 1 1 

Group (I. i part ) 
<lroup VJ. 2 paits J 


Gnmp III. Ridi in TProtoin 

Alb. Ratio between 1 to 2 and 1 to 


40 

42 

7 4 

67 

71 

6)9 

75 

Cotton Cake, Bombay' 

Cotton Cake, Eg^^ptian ... 

Linseed Cake 

Beans 

Grain 

Peas 

Maize Gluten Feed 

Group Ilk i pari ) 
Group V. 1 part J 

Group in. 2 part*- ) 
CJroup VI. 1 part J 


Group IV. Palmierd Pood.s 

Alb. Ratio between 1 to 3^ and 1 to 5J 


41 

48 

75 

71 

79 

72 

61 

60 

45 

120 1 

Malt Culms 

Breweis’ Grains ... 

Palm Kernel Cake, 6 per cent, oil 

Palm Kernel Cake extracted 

Coconut Cake 

Wheat Ofials— 

[ Fine Middlings 

Coarse Middlings 

Pollards 

Bran 

Linseed (whole) ... 

All balanced and can 
be used in any 
dcsiredpro portions 


Group V. i^tarehp Poods 

Alb, Ratio between 1 to 7 and 1 to 8. 


(>0 

Oats 

Group V. 1 pait ) 

71 

Wheat ... ... ... . 

Group Ilk I part j 
<lroup V. 3 parts \ 

71 

Rye ... . 

85 

Maize Germ Meal 

Group ir. 1 part j 


Group VI. Very Starchy Poods 

Alb. Ratio between 1 to 10 and 1 to 12 


81 

Maize 

Group VL 2 parts“\ 

72 

Rice Meal ... 

Group IT. 1 part / 

71 

Barley 

Group VL 1 part # 
Group 11. 2 parts ( 
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How tlie System may Prove Useful.—1. In the Class Room. 
—Every young man attending a course of instruction in agTiciil- 
tiire at one of the Farm Institutes must be taught the principles 
of animal nutrition, and generally he receives instruction in 
the compiling of suitably balanced rations. Owing, however, to 
the shortage of time and also tO' the very common aversion to 
arithmetical calculations found amongst students, it often 
happens that the student leaves the Institute without having 
acquired such a facility for making up rations that he will 
actually proceed to compile his own on the farm. For such 
students the scheme outlined will serve as a useful illustration 
and summary of such ideas as albuminoid ratio and starch 
equivalent. The table is so simple that he will regard it as 
a friendly aid always at hand. Incidentally, it will serve to keep 
fresh some of the principles emphasised in liis agricultural 
course. 

2. To the Practical Farmer .—To the farmer who has not had 
the opportunity to attend an agricultural course the scheme will 
he still more useful. It will assist him to draw up his plan of 
winter feeding, to give instruction tO' his cowman, and to meet 
many difficulties which may arise. 

3. Finally, to the Agricultural Organiser with a dozen different 
inquiries to answer ranging over a wide field, it will mean a con¬ 
siderable saving of time in answering such of the inquiries as 
relate to the feeding of dairy cows. Queries over the telephone 
can be answered immediately, and questions asked at lectures 
or in the market place can be given both a correct and ready 
answer. The psychological effect of such a prompt reply can 
hardly be over-ernr)hasised. 
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DAIRY FARMING ON MASS PRODUCTION 

LINES. 

The Ministry has recened fiom one of its fnspeciors, Cap¬ 
tain V. L. Tates, the following account of an nnnsiial method 
of dairy farming which is bong succebsliiliy piactised upon an 
upland farm in AYilLshire, and by the courteous peimission of 
the farmer by whom the system is piactised. is able to publish 
the following description. 

The farm consists of 1,800 acres on the Wiltshire IDowns at 
an altitude of 700 feet above sea level. 3t was lornioriv an 
arable and sheep faim, but has now all been laid down to grass. 
About 1.000 acres was light liaiicy land, but the lower land 
was very heavy and sticky, capable of yielding heavy crops of 
wheat and beans. 

Stocli:.—The system of obtaining stock is to go to lieland 
once or twice a year and pick up a supply of little heifers which 
have stolen the bull—undeisiEcd animals which most other 
dealers will not look at. These animals aie brought over and 
run on the hill farm in the open winter and summer. They’ 
are never housed, in rough weather receiving hay and a ration 
of concentrated food fed in the open. As they calve down they 
are brought into the dairy. They are given a rest before being 
sent to the bull a second time, being served again about three 
months after calving. As they calve down the second time 
they are sent to market, and sold with calf at foot. These 
animals cost about ^18 placed on the farm, and sell out after 
having given a year’s milk and calf at an average price of 
dG21-22. 

Naturally enough a number of the animals are no good as 
milkeis. These are not served a second time but are dried off, 
sold as stores or grazed. The improvement which take.s place 
in these cattle is extraordinary—little bits of heifers dcvoloji out 
of all imagination, the free range and ample food doing 
wonders. At the present time there are 600 head of stock on 
the farm, but it has successfully carried 800. 

Milking. —The principal feature of the system is the use of 
movable milking sheds. These sheds, in which 12 cows can be 
milked at once, are fitted up with a milking machine, power 
being obtained from an oil engine fitted in a shepherd’s hut. 
-Round the shed a pen is constructed on exactly the same lines 
as those used when folding sheep. The shed and corral are 
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moved daily. At mill^ing time the cattle are rounded up into 
the pen and in batches enter the movable milking shed, to 
'which has been fitted a small manger on one side of every stall. 
Above each stall an.d manger is a hoppei% holding concentrated 
food sufficient for the day. As the cows enter, a lever is 
pulled and a ration of 3 to- 4 lb. of concentrated food drops into 
the manger. A chain is then drawn across the rear of the cow 
to prevent her backing out and the milking machine starts 
work. As soon as the cow ha^s been milked and band stripped, 
a second lever is pulled which opens a door in front of the cow, 
which goes out and another one takes her place, and the work 
continues. 

About 400 cows are milked in this way, three sheds being 
used. 

The average milk yield per cow was 630 gal. in 1923-24, 
and 680 gal. in 1924-25, wiiilst the total labour costs per 
gallon wwe IJd. and l.^-d. respectively. This system has been 
wnikiog for four years and costs of production have been 
reduced each year by introducing improved methods. The 
labour costs now^ stand at 1-ld. per gallon. 

Improvement of Pastures, —An interesting point in connec¬ 
tion with the system is the improvement effected in the pas¬ 
tures. A large field that had tumbled down to grass was a 
mass of couch. The cows were brought into a fold for milking 
on the field, the shed being moved every second day, and at the 
end the field was trodden flat. After a few weeks to> allow for 
rain to wash in the manure it was harrowed, and "white clover 
and perennial ryegrass were sown. To-day it is as good a field 
as one would expect to see, full of white clover. In this way all 
the pastures including l^lownland are being gradually improved 
ii:i turn. 

The great advantage of this system is that there is no 
iiianiire carting. The fields receive a level dressing, and the 
liquid manure is not lost. Extensive experiments have also 
been carried out on grasslands with artificials. 

Buildings and Water Supply.—Another point in the system 
is watering. There are no natural springs or ponds on the 
farm. Two wells have been sunk and the water is pumped to 
a. reservoir on the farm and vrater is laid on in each field, each 
drinking trough being controlled by a stop tap. It is estimated 
that 10,000 gallons are pumped per day. 

With regard to farm buildings, an old church has been con- 
vcu'ted into a daii’y. Here are a, number of appliances, includ- 
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ing a large ice plant and cold stoie, the latter being used in the 
summer to keep back milk for week-end trade. A bi ini' coulci, 
etc., is installed. At the farm is the office, where two giri 
clerks are alw’ays kej)t busy. 

This system has been lelciied to as dan} i.tiinine on lanch- 
ing lines, but the methods and polkw ado]ded are not do[)eiHU'nt 
on area—230 acre.s of grassland caiiicd 100 cows thronghont 
the summer. There w'ordd appear to he no reason w'h;\ a 
farmer wdth 100 acres and 30 cows should not ado]d this 
system. It is suggested that the beat results would be 
obtained from a herd of 50-00 cows milked and handled by a 
man and a boy. 

Where climatic conditions are unsuitable and the land is too 
w’et for winter grazing, the portable plant could be taken to 
the buildings during the winter months—and the ad\arrtagcs 
of penning, healthy open-air conditions, and cheap manuring 
be utilized in the summer. 

^ 4 1 i 


THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

PouLTBY keeping in this country has in recent year's 
developed to a surprising extent. According to a census taken 
by the Ministry the number of poultry kept on holdings of one 
acre or over has increased from 24,810,000 to 30,755,000 during 
the pa.st three years. This figure takes no account of the very 
considerable development hr poultry keeping among cottagers 
and urban dwellers. Furdher, farmers w’ho formerly took 
little intero.st in poultry as a meairs of livelihood arc rapidly 
iilleriirg their ontlook, as it has been conc-luaively shown that 
w'hon properly managed ]w)ultry may be a very pa\ing ju'o- 
position, especially in conjunction with a farm. Foi tiinalely, 
also, the industry is by way of being w'ell organised, ddiis 
is chiefl.y due to the efforts of the National Poulliy Council, 
which includes representatives of all classes of ponltiy keepci's. 
There is still abundant scope for development in the industry, 
as is shown by the fact that approximately £28,000,000 worth 
of eggs and poultry are still being imported annually into this 
country from overseas, including Ireland. 

The Ministry’s policy has been to encourage the organisation 
of the industry as far as it is practicable for a Government 
Tiepartment to do so, and at the same time to stimidale local 
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authorities and other educational bodies to provide instruction 
and advice, and above all to raise the standard of poultry kept 
in the country. An Egg and Chick Distribution Scheme, 
devised by the Ministry during the War, has been adopted by 
the majority of local authorities, and by means of that scheme 
cottagers, smallholders, and others are able to obtain in most 
counties sittings of eggs or batches of chicks at very reasonable 
prices, from approved poultry breeders. The distribution of 
eggs and chicks under this scheme is carefully watched by the 
county poultry instructors and is followed up by advisory work. 

Another scheme which is regarded by the Ministry as of 
considerable importance is that of egg laying trials. When 
these are organised by a local authority they are usually aided 
by substantial grants from the Alinistry. Here also the 
advisory work of the poultry instructor is of great importance. 
It may l)e mentioned that 54 poultry instructors are at present 
at work in 38 counties. The educational facilities range from 
single lectures or series of lectures to short courses at farm 
institutes and agricultural colleges, and further to a long course 
extending over two years and providing a very corni^lete training 
leading to the award of the National Diploma in Poultry Hus¬ 
bandry. This diploma is a post-war innovation. The award 
is made by the National Poultiy Council on the recommenda¬ 
tion of a special examination board. 

A developing industry soon feels the need for further scien¬ 
tific knowledge, and poultry keepers have shown a practical 
desire for this by contributing over £6,000 towards the capital 
expenditio’e on a scheme of scientific poultry research. This 
scheme, known as the National Poultry Institute Scheme, was 
suggested both l>efore and during the- War, and the original 
intention was to cx)ncentrate all the work in one building to be 
called the National Poultry Institute. (3n further considera¬ 
tion it wuxs felt that this was financially impracticable, and, 
as a final result, the research and education work required 
under tbe Bcherne will be distributed among Yuirious centres. 
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A GROWER’S POWER SPRAYING 

OUTFIT. 

A. il. SLoakk, 

Ministry of AgHcuHure and Fishorics. 

Not infreqneiifly iVirmoi's. fniit t'ro’wc'rs nod oLhers Ihid if 
expedient to desipu some special implement to moot la'culim 
conditions. Often, ion, existing nuicdiines of a standardised 
pattern are moflitied in some particular leature to ri'iider ilieni 
more serviceable. It is in this respect tliat a general knowledge 
of mechanics and engineering principles often stands the farmer 
in good stead 

ilfost fruit growers are famili.ar with the usual type of power 
spraying plant which, in order to obtain mobility, is mounted 
upon four wheels and drawn about by a horse*. The essential 
components of these outfits are an oil or polinl engine, a pnnip 
provided with a pressure regulator, and a large tank to hold the 
spray fluid. Such spraying plants <are either connected up to 
the piping system of the plantation, in winch case they remain 
on the headlands or, where no pipes are laid, ai’C drawn up and 
down, between the rows of trees with the equipment of delivi'ry 
hoses and spraying lances directly coupled uj) with them. 

Few of the outfits of this kind on the market possess features 
which are incapable of improvement, if not for general work 
then for special contingencies or peculiar worldug conditions. 
A not uncommon criticism is that whereas the engine fitted is 
of sufficient strength to operate the pumping and other 
mechanism for spraying, it is useless for any outside purpose for 
which, upon the average farm, power is required. Engine power 
comes in h,andy for operating chaff-cutters, saw-henches, win¬ 
nowing machines, d.ynamos and the like. 

The accompanying illustration shows a portable power spfa>'- 
ing plant designed throughout by a Kentish fruit grower 
(Mr. W. G. Furner, Venner’s Farm, Frith), and serves to illus¬ 
trate how a grower may, with a little thought and ingenuity, 
acquire a really useful and efficient piece of farm machinery, 
capable not only of dealing with the spraying of a large acreage 
of fruit, but of rendering constant service in the routine opera¬ 
tions of a mixed farm. 

The method of procedure adopted by this grower was to pur¬ 
chase the components separately; they w^ere then assembled 
according to his instructions by local engineers. The writer 
has had an opportunity of witnessing the plant at work and 
was much impressed with its high efficiency. 
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Briefly, tlie^ specification is as follows (a comparison is made 
with the general rule amongst outfits of similar design) :—- 

Frame .'—Tiiis is of l-in. steel channel with 3~iii. cross pieces, 
A coniiiion fault with spraying outfits is that the franies tend to 
whip wdien running at full power. This is due to the us© of smaller 
si^e fri'iming. The greater rigidity obtained by using 4-m. framing 
ensures against breakage, and saves wear and tear of the engine. 
Effective clearance of the front wheels is given to provide a good 
lock for turning. 

Fnginc .—The engine employed is a 4-h.p. Huston & Hornsby, 
running on paraffin but starting on petrol. This is the chief 
improA^ement in the outfit, the advantage lying in the fact that 
this engine is capable of operating the farm’s saw-bench, chafi- 
cutter, etc., for which, with the usual 2f-h.x3. engine, the plant 
would have been incapable. 

’F‘um/p .—This unit is of the three-throw ball plunger tyx^e, con¬ 
nected with a pressure regulator to guard against the bursting of 
hoses when the men turn off the flow. Two delivery cocks, one on 
either side, are fitted. This arrangement facilitates the working 
of short and difficult angles and awkw^ird corners of a plantation 
where no mains are laid. Further, it obviates a compilete stoppage 
of tlie eqiiii^meiit when one delivery is shut off owing to a blockage. 
All that is necessary in such case is to shut off one cock. Gearing 
is supplied for switching the pump in and out of gear with the 
engine from which it is chain driven. The pump is a strongly 
constructed piece of mechanism built b}^ Messrs. Drake & Fletcher, 
of M'aidstone. 

Tank .—A 95-gallon tank is employed, which is very much larger 
than that of any kno-wn ontfit. It is fitted with a square copper- 
wire gaiiKe strainer and a rotary agitator driven by belt instead of 
chain, direct fi'om the engine. The rotary agitator ensures an 
efficient disturbance of the liquids and the absence of a chain 
reduces tive noise. 

|p';icc?-«-”The rear wheels are light but strong—they are, in 
fact, old wheels from mowing machines and serve execeedingly well 
for the purpose. 

NotwifclistanfliBg the many improvements in this spraying 
plant and its enhanced general value the cost of whole assem¬ 
blage was very much less than that of a similar ontfit purchased 
complete and with a weaker engine. It is^ therefore, manifest 
that growers may be able not only adequately to improve their 
farm equipment but to save mnney in the process. 

When Mr. Fnmer’s outfit is not at work spraying his fruit 
trees it occupies a building wherein there are a saw-bench, chaff- 
cutter, and other machines which are operated with great success 
by the 4-h.p. engine. Thus this home-designed plant is profitably 
employed throughout the year, but most effectively when in the 
phnitat.ions operating seven or eight spraying noEzles at con¬ 
siderable pressure for long distances. 
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GARDENING CLASSES IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE. 

The Birmingham Corporation Scheme.—-Altliough iiimuiiij,' 
ham, which hiis always i)ride<l itscli ou its odiicutinnal iiolicy, 
has not, for financial reasons, been able lo do as mneb in hor¬ 
ticultural training as the Authorities would like, yet the classes 
which are held under their supervision may well be taken as an 
example by other cities. The Birmingham scheme of horticul¬ 
tural education includes lectures during the winter, with prac¬ 
tical instruction carried on throughout the year on plots situated 
on some of large allotment grounds in various parts of the city. 
Some details of one of these practical classes, Burney Lane, 
Alum Eock, on the east side of the city, first formed in 1913, 
may be of intei'est as a typical example of the practical work 
done. 

The area of ground used is approximately 112 ft. x 60 ft, 
divided into smaller plots giving accommodation for 15 students. 
The land is a sandy loam wdth gravel subsoil and has a gentle 
slope facing south. An excellent stores shed is provided in 
which each student is allotted a space for his kit of tools, etc., 
for which he is responsible, prizes being awarded each season 
for the best and most neatly arranged set. 

The class meets two evenings weekly during the spring and 
summer months, and on Saturday afternoons during the winter. 
The year’s work commences the first week in December, the 
plots being selected by ballot. Tt is a cmious fact that the chis-, 
has always had a majority of girl students, although poS‘-ibly 
its formation during the war may have a good deal to df» viih 
this. 

The first operation, in which students are initiated early, is 
bastard trenching, this being undertaken over half of each plot, 
farmyard manure being incorpoiated in the pioecss. A three 
years’ coarse of cropping, on the lines laid down in tlie Tilinis- 
tiy’s Leaflet No. 315, is practised, and all studenth aie required 
to provide themoelves with notebooks in which they draw a 
plan of their plot, and mark thereon as a guide the distances 
for planting in rows and for the between plants Pull particulars 
as to the times of sowing, gathering and weight of crop, together 
with the time taken for the various operations, are other items 
of information to be noted. 

The usual vegetables naturally cover most of the ground, but 
flowers are not neglected, being grown a( the front of the' plol. 




F' 


•. 2,—Messrs. Cadbury’s Gardening Classes for Boys. 
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This flower culture appeals particularly to the women students 
who are, however, equally keen on the growing of foodstuffs. 
Each student is entitled to the product of his plot, the total 
value of the produce, apart from flowers, raised the students 
during 1918 ainountiug to £36 7's. 4d., while the average yearly 
value of the total crop since the start in 1913 is approxi¬ 
mately £20. 

It is found that these classes have an indirect effect on other 
growers, which is as beneficial as the results to the students. 
The class area serves as an education centre for all the surround¬ 
ing allotment-holders, who follow with interest the course of 
cropping and methods of cultivation, and in many instances 
copy them, with satisfactory results. 

The lectures classes in gardening during the winter session are 
mainly on ordinary lines, but one of the lecturers also continues 
his class during the summer months, meetings being sometimes 
arranged in the public parks, and also in well-conducted private 
gardens, whose owners are pleased to give facilities for these 
visits and often extend hospitality to the students. Apart from 
these classes and lectures the Tjoeal Authority has engaged the 
part-time services of a well-known and experienced horticul¬ 
turist, who visits allotment centres on Saturdays at stated hours 
and gives help and advice to the holders present. 

Messrs. Cadbury’s Scheme. —Another scheme of hor- 
tienltnral education in Birmingham is provided by Messrs. 
Cadbury, of Bournville, whose works now lie within 
the city boundaries. kfany large commercial firms take 
keen interest in the welfare of their employees but few go so 
far as to provide, like Messrs. Cadbury, land and instructors 
for education in gardening. Tinder the firm’s Director of Educa¬ 
tion, classes are held for both girls and boys: the girl students 
number about 20, and there are 16 students in each of the 
boys’ classes. The boys are, on the average, younger than the 
girls, and they are eligible to enter the class at the age of 14 to 
15, moving out of the class automatically on the completion of 
their three years’ course, upon which they are encouraged and 
given every facility to acquire an allotment so that their interest 
in gardening is maintained to manhood. 

Eor the girls there are vegetable and fruit plots which are 
used for demonstration purposes, and all students share in their 
cultivation even to the digging and trenching. The vegetable 
plot is about 400 square yards in extent and the fruit plot some 
300 square yards. Apart from these, each student has a separate 
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plot of about 30 square yards, devoted to blu' cultivation of 
flowers, and a set of tools for which she is ri’sponsible The 
fruit plot contains characteristic varieties of apples, pears, plums, 
blackcurrants, raspberries, gooseberries, and logaiiberi-ies, ami 
the produce of both the fruit and vegetables plots is divided 
among the students. 

The course for the girls is arranged to cover three yc'ars and 
there is generally a waiting list of prospective students. 'Fhe 
class meets on three nights a week in the summer but only on 
Saturday afternoons during the winter. Tuition is not confined 
to work on the plots but visits are arranged to enable students 
to get an insight into glasshouse work, and once during the 
course a visit is organised to Kew Gardens. Prizes are given 
for the best flower plots and the students also compete in the 
Bournville Show. 

In connection with the boys’ classes there is a demonstration 
plot, also common ground where such things as marrows are 
grown, the produce being shared; but apart from these each 
boy has a plot of 75 square yards, on which to cultivate vege¬ 
tables, and a fruit plot of about 45 square yards. The latter 
is usually equipped with two apple trees, one plum tree, two 
redcurrant bushes, two blackcurrant bushes and two gooseberry 
bushes, while room is also found for raspberries, rhubarb and 
some herbs. A fee of Is. per annum is charged and, as in the 
girls’ class, tools are loaned to each boy and prizes awarded on 
similar lines. The entire produce becomes the property of the 
student. Small grants are given towards the scheme by either 
the Board of Education or the Ministry of Agriculture, but the 
greater part of the expense is defrayed by the firm. 

» ^ 

NOTES UPON BULB MITES AND 
EELWORMS, 

A. S. Buckiturst, 

Plant Pathological Laboratory, oj Ain'icnlfurr. 

Before any considerable piece of resoai-eh is uiidefinkiai it 
is often necessary to carry out minor proh'raiiiary oxperimonfs 
to decide upon what linos the more important invosi igatiori should 
be planned. Such preliminary trials arc not cxpin-fed to give 
conclusive results, but points sometimes cniorgo from thinn which 
are worthy of record if only to assist other iuv<>slig‘ilors in desigti- 
ing trials upon a larger scale. The following notes arise out of 
experiments of this natnre. 
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Experiments with Bulb Mite.—Complaints are sometimes 
received that bulbs exported to overseas countries are found on 
arrival at their destination to have been destroyed by Bulb Mite 
{Rhizoglyphus echinopus), involving, at times, very considerable 
financial loss. On the other hand, many of those engaged in 
investigating bulb pests during recent years have become doubtful 
whether bulb mites can destroy a bulb which is otherwise in a 
healthy condition, and it has seemed to them possible that the 
loss of tire bulbs sent overseas was not primarily due to bulb 
mites but to some other factors at present undetected. As one of 
the means of investigating this question small experiments were 
undertaken in the autumn of 1924 at the Ministry’s Plant Patho¬ 
logical Laboratory, Harpenden, to try and discover how far the 
bulb mite is responsible for direct damage to narcissus and 
hyacinth bulbs. 

Mites obtained from diseased bulbs were kept in damp, warm 
conditions in covered glass jars, where they multiplied with great 
rapidity. On 30th September, 1924, twelve each of the following 
narcissus varieties were planted :—Sir Watkin, Golden Spur, 
White Lady, Soliel d’Or, Barrii Conspieuus, andPoeticus ornatus. 
These were potted in sterilised soil, and approximately 100 mites 
were introduced into the neck of six of each variety, the 
remainder being uninfected. The pots were then plunged into 
an ash bed and covered with sterilised peat moss litter. On 
2nd October twelve mixed hyacinths were planted in a similar 
manner, eight of these being infected with mites, which, in this 
ease, were introduced between the scales. The bulbs were allowed 
to flower in the ash bed, and with one exception all produced good, 
normal blooms, no difference being noticeable between the infected 
plants and the controls. The exception was one Poeticus, in 
which the foliage was poor and the blossoms (two flowers) 
distorted and stunted. This bulb was lifted and examined in 
June. It was originally an undersized bulb, and it now showed 
an area of diseased tissue running from the neck almost to the 
base of the bulb. Large numbers of mites were found in the 
diseased tissue and on the outside of the bulb, but no other pest 
or fungus disease was discovered. For the present it must be 
assumed that this bulb was in fact damaged by bulb mite. The 
remaining bulbs were lifted in the beginning of September, 1925, 
and all, both narcissi and hyacinths, were found to he perfectly 
sound and healthy. It is also important to record that mites were 
present on every bulb, not only upon the deliberately infected 
hulhs hut also upon the controls. 
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'llio cibove expeiiiuLiit, so tar as naicissi 'iie coiieoiiiod, seoius 
to oxippoit Liie views ot those who hold that the bulb mite is not 
a piiiiiary pest, yeveuty-two bnlbaS weio Ufeod and hall ol Ihose 
locoived a hea^y iulcctiou ol bulb with the' result th.it oul\ 

one bulb appealed to sillier, illven the solitaiy c.ise oi damage 
noted was not convincing, as the bulb was ol ])uor qualily to 
begin with, and some slight injury that attorded the mites ingiCos 
w'as possibly overlooked. 

As regards the experiments with hyacinths, the numbeis 
employed were too few to justify very definite conclusions, but 
so tar as they go they again suggest that the bulb mite can do 
little direct harm, and this view is further supported by an 
involuntary experiment which happened as follows : The culture 
from which the bulb mites were obtained was preserved until 
August, 1925, the vessel containing it becoming literally “alive” 
with bulb mites. In order to pmvide food for the mites a healthy 
hyacinth bulb was placed in the culture during the autumn of 
1924, and although the dead outer scales ot the bulb were to some 
extent eaten by the mites, the bulb remained quite sound and 
finally produced a normal flower. The bulb thus grew and 
flowered normally in a errltuie of its supposed enemy! Further 
experiments with narcissus Poeticus and hyacinths have been 
planned in order to confirm the results of the above experiment, 
while other experiments are in progress in order to settle the 
question of the loss of bulbs sent overseas, but so far as the work 
has progressed it would seem unlikely that the bulb mite will be 
found directly responsible for the trouble. 

Eelworms in Potatoes. —It will bo remembered that in the 
autumn of 1924 there was considerable discussion as to the 
oceirrrence of eelworms upon potatoes, the species which excited 
most attention being apparently a form or race of the Beet 
Eelworm {Ileterodera schachtn) (also known as the Hop Eel- 
worm). This eelworm attacks the small roots and roodets but 
not the tubers, and was associated with—though it was not clearly 
proved to be the cause of—considerable damage to early varieties 
of potatoes in several parts of the country. It was also found to 
be widelv distributed upon main crop varieties w^hieh as a rule 
seemed to be healthy and nnaffected by the attack. 

Another species of eelwm*m—a form or race of the common 
Stem Eelworm (Tylenchns diysacl), so well knowm in connection 
with injury to clover, oats, bulbs, etc.—has, how'ovor, also been 
showm recently to attack potatoes. The tubers in tins case arc' 
affected, wnth the result that rotting in the pits is caused. 
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In the case of both these eelwoi-ms it is clear that a race has 
developed which is specially attached to the potato, and from the 
practical point of view it becomes important to know what other 
crops besides potatoes these special races of eelworms can attack, 
since the chief method of controlling eelworms under field 
conditions is to starve them put. For this reason small pre¬ 
liminary experiments were started at Harpenden to determine 
whether the potato races of the beet and stem eelworms were able 
to attack other crops. The full investigation into this question 
has now been taken over by Dr. Leiper of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, and experiments are in progress 
at the Agricultural Institute, Kirton. Full information will 
therefore become available, but in the meantime the following 
notes may be of interest:— 

1. Stem Eelworms (Potato Race ).—A number of “ King 
Edward ” potatoes infected with the stem eelworm were 
received from Lincolnshire in 1924. Three of these were planted 
in sterilised soil, in pots, to determine whether infected seed 
potatoes would cause an infected crop the following year. Two 
others were cut up into small pieces and mixed with sterilised 
soil, which was divided into seven pots. In six of these “ Sharp’s 
Express ” potatoes were planted, in the other, oats were sown. 
Six further “ Sharp’s Expi-ess ’’ and a further pot of oats were 
grown in noimal sterilised soil as control. The potatO' plants 
showed no unusual symptoms as regards the foliage, although 
two of the “ King Edward ” plants, two infected “ Sharp’s 
Express ” and one control, developed the bacterial disease 
“ Blackleg.” The oats showed no signs of developing “ Tulip 
Boot, ’ ’ and microscopic examination revealed no stem eelworms. 
In early September the potatoes were lifted. The “ King 
Edwards ” yielded in all 24 tubers, of which two were attacked 
by eelworm, three were destroyed bi" the Blackleg organism, and 
19 were sound. The “Sharp’s Express (infected) gave 51 tubers, 
of which 29 were attacked by eelworm, four by Blackleg, and 18 
were sound. The “ Sharp’s Express ” controls yielded 58 tubers, 
of which four were affected with Blackleg, the remainder being 
sound. The attacked tubers showed the characteristic cracking 
of the skin which the original “King Edwards” exhibited; 
internally the substance of the potato was rotted for a greater or 
lesser distance from the skin, the rotted parts swarming with eel¬ 
worms in all stages. There was no evidence that the attack had 
commenced at the point of attachment of the tuber to the 
rhizome; the initial point of attack varied in individual tubers. 
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The expeiimeiit is too small to ju&tity detiiiito eouclusions, but 
it strongly suggests that the stem eolworm is a primary post, 
of the potato uiid not, as had seemed possible, a sccondaiy 
parasite which entered the tuber only ii this had been injur(‘d 
or attacked by seme other organism. It also suggests, though 
the evidence from twelve plants is rather slender, that the 
Potato race of the stem eelworm cannot subsist on oats, a crop 
which is so susceptible to stem eelworm, but evidently of a 
different race. 

2. Beet Eelworm {Potato Race ).—A potato plant infested with 
this eolworm was received from Jjincohishire in 1924, and was 
kept throughout the winter in a pot of damp sand (previously 
sterilised). In the spring the sand was dhided into seven purls 
and each was mixed with a pot ot sterilised soil. The folkn\ing 
seeds were planted in six of the pots:—oats, vheat, beet, white 
mustard, peas, and broad beans, and in the si'venth one of 
the tubers from the oriainal jilant was allowed to grow. In 
early September the plants, consisting of six each of bed, beans 
and peas, and twelve each of oats, wheat and mustard, witg 
examined. No trace of the beet eelworm was discovered either 
upon the root fibres or in the roots of any of the plants excejit, 
of those of the potato, which showed a tj^ncal attack, mature 
females being found on all the smaller rootlets 

Here again the experiment was on much too small a scale 
to justify definite conclusions, but it certainly suggests that the 
potato race of the beet eelworm does not attack any of the six 
kinds of crop tested, although other races of the same worm are 
not infrequent upon oats, beet and peas—in fact, on Ihe 
Gontineut the beet race of this eelworm was a definite menace 
to the growing of sugar beet. If. therefore, the resnlls of thes(' 
preliminary expeinmenls prove to be wnll founded, il would 
appear that (here are several crops which could safely b(' pbintcd 
on eelworm-infesteel land so as to avoid planting potatex's, and 
thus “ starve out ” the eel worms. 

7^ ^ * 5K- 

THE BUZZARD. 

F. Howabd Lancitm, P.L.S., F.Z.R., F.E.R., 

Minisirij of A(jrlcuJhirc aiid Fisheries. 

It is satisfactory to note that this noble-looking and conipara- 
tivoly harmless bird of prey is increasing again in Great. "Britain. 
At one time a common object of onr countryside, years of pei'S(’cu- 
tion told their tale in its sadly reduced numbers, and for a tiine 







Fig. 1.—The Buzzard. 
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it only mamtaiiied a precarious footing in the wilder and more 
remote districts. In the north, west, and south-west it may now 
be regarded as a well-established breeding species, and in the 
south-western counties most large woods harbour at least one 
pair of buzzards. In May of this year, the writer found no fewer 
than three nests, all in use, within an area of four square miles 
of woodland. They contained, respectively, one egg, three eggs, 
and three young birds. 

This pleasing growth in numbers may ])e largely attributed to 
a change of attitude on the part of landowners and gamekeepers. 
The latter, not unnaturally, are prejudiced against birds <d prey 
as a whole, and in some cases it must be admitted that thei'a are 
substantial reasons for their antagonism. In the case ol' the 
buzzard, however, many keepers have satisfied themselves by 
careful observation that the bird is practically harmless from a 
game-rearing point of view. Indeed, in many districts buzzards 
are protected by keepers and others interested in game preserva¬ 
tion, and of the birds ’ v alue to agriculture there can be no doubt. 
The food of the buzzard comprises rats, mice and other small 
animals, an occasional small bird, beetles and other insects, 
earthworms arrd frogs. It is also addicted to the eonsumj)tiorr of 
carrion, and a dead and slightly “ high ” rabbit appears to be 
particularly attractive to it. 

The crop of a specirrren examined by Cecil Smith was firll of 
earwigs, and another in a bird found dead by the writer in 
1923 contained, amongst other material, numerous eockohafers 
and two stag beetles. To the Rev. F. C. E. Jourdain tire writer 
is indebted for a reference to F. M. Ogilvie’s “ Field Observa¬ 
tions,” wherein it is stated that an adult buzzard, in addition to 
larviu of the privet hawk moth, contained a mass of beetle 
remains. 

Ya,iToll, in his ” British Birds,” ({notes the opinion of another 
ornithologist that the buzzard is “ of great service to farmers 
in driving off the ring-doves feeding on the corn,” with which 
opinion he concurs, as, although the buzzai’d would be unable 
to capture a healthy ring-dove on the wing, the presence of a 
large hawk near the corn fields would doubtless have the desired 
effect. 

The buzzard has a rather stolid, flapping habit of flight, but 
at times—notably during the breeding season—it may be seen 
circling majestically around at a considerable height. In such 
circumstances it is unmistakable, its broad, rounded wings and 
its fan-Hke tail distinguishing it from our other birds of prey. 

E 2 
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Its peculiar call, somewhat resembling the “ mewing ” of a 
cat, also affords a ready means of identification. The adult 
buzzard (see Fig.) sometimes attains a length of twenty-two or 
even twenty-four inches. The head, back, wings and tail arc 
dark brown, the tail being baiTed with lighter brown. The 
underparts are buff, streaked and barred with brown. The feet 
and cere are yellow, and the irides are hazel. 

The nesting habits of the buzzard are much like those of 
other hawks. The nest is sometimes situated among rocks or 
on cliffs, and has even been found on the ground, but in wooded 
districts it is most frequently built in the higher branches of a 
tall tree. The writer has a keen recollection of his last climb, 
undertaken for the purpose of ringing the young birds, to a nest 
in a sixty-foot pine, a task that proved literally to be full of 
snags. 

Many buzzards build a fresh nest each spring, but in some 
cases the same nest is used year after year, and as the pile of 
sticks is continually being added to, it sometimes attains 
enormous proportions. One could quite comfortably sit on the 
nest referred to above, which was placed in a substantial fork 
of the tree. A striking peculiarity of the buzzard’s nest is that 
it is nearly always lined with fresh green leaves or branches, 
and as yet no theory has been advanced in explanation of this 
habit. Many writers state that beech leaves are most often used 
for the purpose, but most of the nests which the writer has 
inspected were lined with green larch twigs or pine needles. The 
lining is renewed by the birds from time to time, so that a nest 
may contain fresh leaves at any period of its occupation. 

The eggs are usually three, but occasionally four in number. 
Tlieir groiind colour is a dull white, and they arc rather 
sparingly marked with reddish brown. Unmarked eggs are, how¬ 
ever, quite common. In their early stages the young arc clad 
in greyish down, and the full fledging period is about 40 days. 
During this time they consume large numbers of mice, beetles, 
and other small fry, and an examination of a nest will convince 
an observer that the supply is usuallv more than equal to the 
demand. 

Altogether, accumulated evidence goes to show that the buzzard 
is a beneficial bird, of undoubted value to agricalturists and 
well worthy of their protection. 
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NOVEMBER ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derby shire. 

Field Operations. —^Weather and soil conditions during the 
present autumn have on the whole favoured the operations of 
stubble cleaning, wheat sowing and the lifting of potatoes and 
mangolds, and generally farm work is well forward. Potatoes, 
however, have in many cases been lifted in rather tender¬ 
skinned condition, the risk attending which was mentioned 
in last month’s notes. 

In the ordinary course, wheat after the above-mentioned 
root crops will be sown in good time this year. Should condi¬ 
tions delay or prevent the use of the drill, the seed may be 
broadcast and cultivated in; or if the land has not been 
ploughed, it may best be covered with a broad shallow furrow. 
Autumn sown seed should not be buried deeply. 

Turnip crops where drawn off the land are lifted and stored 
in November; and for sound keeping it is essential that the 
roots be not suffocated by making the heaps large or covering 
them with too much soil. The results this year have varied 
between wide limits. Crops sown late on strong land may 
have failed completely; but on lightish land in the moist upland 
districts, where early sowing is practised without fear of mil¬ 
dew, crops of swedes this year are exceptionally good. In the 
middle of October I determined the yields per acre of the crops 
entered in thei Matlock Ploughing Society’s Competition, and 
found the actual weight of topped bulbs on the selected parts 
of the best three crops to be at the following rates per acre:— 
1st prize, 43 tons; 2nd, 39 tons; 3rd, 38f tons. These are the 
heaviest crops I have met with in the course of several years’ 
judging for that Society, and they were all grown at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 800 feet. In the lower parts of Derbyshire man¬ 
golds, cabbage, and now marrow-stem kale take the place of 
swedes; and in this connection it may be of interest to record 
that cabbages weighing 73 lb. each ’were exhibited at the 
Brailsford Ploughing Match at the end of September. 

Stubble Ploughing. —Manuring and ploughing of stubbles 
for roots and potatoes in 1926 will normally follow the comple¬ 
tion of wheat sowing. Opinions differ regarding the wisdom 
of autumn manuring for roots. The arguments advanced 
against the practice are that it involves loss of manurial 
constituents by leaching, that the manure favours the 
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winter {growth of weed?., and tliat it tends to liold the soil wet. 
If manure is available, it will generally bo better preser\cd in 
the soil than in an open yard. The soil retains phoaphates and 
potash with little loss, and nilrogoti is retained until niliifica- 
tion has taken place. The nitiifying organisms cease ac-tivity 
at 45“^ F. to 40° F.—tempciatnres not oidinarily exceeded by 
the. soil in November; hence there is little need to fear loss by 
the washing oxit of nitrates following November manuring. As 
regards the growth of weeds, temperature is again the con¬ 
trolling factor : weeds buried after the soil has cooled down in 
NoA>-embcr or December can make little fresh growth, whether 
with or withoxit manure, iintil the I'elurn of warmer conditions 
in spring. 

On heavy land, the ploughing in of yard manure well in 
advance of the spring tilth-producing operations is advan¬ 
tageous in two ways. It not only saves time and moisture in 
spring, but it also favours the production of the crumb struc¬ 
ture or arrangement of soil particles that is characteristic of 
good tilth. The fermentation of organic matter in the soil has 
been likened by German workers to the action of yeast in 
leavening bread- but its leavening effect is more generally 
ascribed to the carbon dioxide generated by fejmentation, 
which clots or gTanulates the gelatinous matter (colloids') with 
which soil particles ai’e surrounded. If the manure is not 
applied until after the tilth has been obtained, then obviously 
some of the benefit of the organic matter in it has not been 
utilised. 

In this c'onnection the depth of ploughing has an important 
bearing. To smother surface-running weeds such as twitch, deep 
work has been advocated in those notes: lack of a.ir (and liglit) 
prevents their growth when deeply buried. The same practice 
in covering manure would prevent the decay and fcvmciitatioji 
which it is desired should take place on ilie return of warmer 
conditions early in spring. 

Draining.—^Kveryone who has read Wren TToskyns’s classic 

The Chronicles of a'Clay Farm,” will remember the prac¬ 
tical difficulties which were encountered when it was proposed 
to drain the twenty acres. Tjoc*al opinion was outraged by tho 
idea of attempting to drain a field that collective wisdom had 
pronounced undrainable ” because there was no fall.” Actual 
trial with the spirit level, however, revealed the existence of 
a fall of 9 ft.; tiles were obtained; and the head drainer was 
instructed to open drains 3 ft. deep at the outlet and 18 in. 
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deep at the tail, but not to lay any pipes until the levels had 
been verified with the instrument. The head drainer, having 
been engaged in draining for forty years, considered he ought 
to know what was required in clay land; 3 ft. was no use; it 
would never drain so deep. He was soon discovered hard at 
work cutting a- drain 18 in. deep, laying in the tiles one by 
one-, and filling in the earth over them as he went on. 



RB SoRf/\c£. Lxve.u.3. 


EF Bojfon Of DitifiN. 

Whatever views may be held as to the correct depth in 
different circumstances, there can be no question about the 
need for proper attention to the levelling of the bottom of the 
drain before the tiles are laid. A practical drainer when 
working with the help of water can make a short drain that 
will give satisfactoiy service, provided that the case is simple 
and straightforward; but the following example, which is one 
of a, number in the writer’s experience, may emphasise the fact 
that even the practised eye alone is not a sufficient guide. In 
the illustration herewith the dotted line Cl) represents the 
bottom of a long main drain as cut and prepared by an experi¬ 
enced drainer, who was anxious to lay the pipes at once, lest 
the sides should fall in if rain fell. The farmer, however, 
knowing that the utility of the whole scheme depended on the 
efficiency of the main drain, decided to have the levels read. 
Ereadings were taken at intervals of one chain throughout the 
length of the cutting. The plotted section shown in line AB 
represents the surface of the field, and EP the line which the 
bottom of the drain must follow. As the illustration shows, 
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there was, in the cutting as prepared, actually a back-fall from 
near the middle, which would have rendered the drain useless 
or perhaps worse than useless. The wet land to be drained 
lay at the left hand of the figure, where minor drains were 
intended to be cut. After the levels had been read and re¬ 
corded, written instructions were given to the drainer regardiug 
the actual depth required at each of the 13 marked intervals. 

While for large schemes, and especially where there is little 
fall, the use of the surveyor’s instrument is advisable, I have 
seen good work done with extemporised apparatus. A car¬ 
penter’s level was fitted with sights attached to a board and 
mounted on two supports. One of the supports was raised or 
lowered as required to bring the bubble to the centre. Beadings 
could then be taken. If a fall of 1 in 400 was desired, suc¬ 
cessive readings on a graduated staff at intervals of 22 yards 
had to show a difference of very nearly 2 inches. 

Much criticism has been directed against the practice, which 
was common many years ago, of placing drains at a depth of 
4 or more feet in strong soils. In the majority of cases the 
ineffectiveness of these deep di-ains is due, not to their being 
too deep for the land, but to the condition at some time of the 
watercourses into which they were intended to empty. Two 
winters ago, in connection with an Unemployment Belief 
Scheme in the Sheffield district, it was necessary to deepen an 
old and overgrown watercourse in order to obtain sufficient 
fall to carry away the water from an area of about 60 acres 
which were waterlogged, partly as a result, it was thought, of 
coal mining subsidence. On deepening the watercourse in 
question water began to pour from the mouths of old drains, 
whose outlets were about 5 ft. below ground level. The soil 
of the field in question was coal measures clay and owing to its 
wet and unproductive condition it had been allowed to run to 

grass.” In this as in many other cases of wet land, the 
source of the wetness was the seepage of water from dry topped 
lighter land situated at a higher level. 

Milking. —^If a cow’s udder were merely a vessel or reservoir 
holding milk already secreted, it could make little difference to 
the yield or the composition of the milk whether the fluid was 
drawn quickly or slowly, provided that it was all got out. But 
the actual holding capacity of an udder is only a few pints; 
the bulk of the milk yielded by a cow is secreted during the act 
of milking, and both experience and actual experiments have 
shown that quickness of performing the operation has a con- 
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siderable effect on the activity of the gland. Probably it is not 
generally known that quickness of milking may make a differ¬ 
ence of 0.5 per cent, in the fat content of a cow’s milk; but in 
trials carried out by Dr. Crowther, even greater difference was 
directly attributable to this factor. In previous trials he had 
found that the quarter milked first always yielded the richest 
milk and that milked last always showed the lowest fat con¬ 
tent; when teats were milked in pairs, the produce of the first 
pair was richer than that of the second pair, and when two 
milkers emptied all four quarters simultaneously, the cows 
yielded about 3 per cent, more milk, and the milk contained 
0.12 per cent, more fat than when milked in the ordinary way. 

^jj. 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR NOVEMBER. 

H. V. Gaenek, M.A., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Autumn Treatment of Grassland.—!Much of our poor and 
medium grass is highly responsive to fertiliser treatment, for 
apart from deep seated causes of infertility such as bad drainage 
or excessive sourness, the required improvement is usually 
obtained by a moderate outlay on phosphates, and in some 
cases on potash also, while the good effects persist for several 
years. 

Basie slag has long been the most popular agent for the 
improvement of heavy pasture land. Its early reputation was 
made on the poor boulder clays of Northumberland where the 
original value of the land for grazing purposes was strikingly 
increased by its use, while highly satisfactory—^but perhaps not 
such spectacular—results were obtained on most types of'heavy 
land throughout the country. The material which produced this 
effect was a Bessemer slag containing about 40 per cent, of phos¬ 
phate, 85 per cent, or more of which was in a citric soluble form. 
The prevailing practice was to make the first dressing a heavy 
one of about 10 cwt. per acre, a dose which provided the equiva¬ 
lent of 200 lb. of phosphoric acid or 440 lb. of phosphate of lime. 
Under favourable conditions a big growth of wild white clover 
followed the application; the finer grasses increased at the 
expense of the coarser grasses and weeds ; the pasture could carry 
a bigger head of stock and do them better than formerly, and 
the outlay was amply covered in the increased returns. After 
several seasons the early improvement generally showed signs of 
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oiT. and fj-esli applications of about 5 ewt. j)or aero of slag 
were then given at inlervals of 3 or 4 _years to mainlain the land 
in its prod active condition. 

The (‘ominou pro-war practice has been infliiencod by thre(' 
factors in recent years :—fl) the basic slag itself may be diffi'rent 
l>oth in gTad<^ and in coinpusitiou f'-om tlie original lyp('; (2) iho 
value of ground niinei-al pliospbates for use on grassland has hoeu 
brouglit out ; and (H) with the extended use of phosphates under 
■s ajying soil conditions it has been found that additions of potash 
or of lime are sometimes necessary to produce the best results. 

Fresenfe-Day Slags.—Owing to the almost complete change 
from the Bessemer to the open-hearth process of steel manufac¬ 
ture in this country, high-grade slag of 40 per cent, phosphate 
content now forms only a small fraction of the total output of 
basic slags, and the majority of farmers have to supply their 
needs in other ways. Although precise classification of basic 
slags is not possible without chemical tests, the bulk of the 
supplies may be roughly grouped as follow^s :— 

1. Slags of 2G-33 per cent, grade. 

2. Slags of 18-25 per cent, grade. 

Those in Group 1 may be regarded as closely akin to the 
pre-war high-grade slags in agricultural behaviour, and similar 
results may be expected from them provided that attention is 
paid to their percentage of phosphate when reckoning how inueh 
to give for a di'essing, 13 cwt. of a 33 per cent, slag will ho 
required to supply the same amount of phosphate as 10 cwt. of 
a 42 per cent, sl.ag. 

Group 2 contains the so-callod low-grade slags which may be 
further separated into two sections, high soluble and low ^olubli' 
respectively, according as to whether the ('onfained ph')af)hi)le 
is largely soluble in the official citric add solution, or wliefh('r 
only about one-third of the phosphate can he so dissolved Tl 
should be noted, however, that Bio fanner is not nsniilly in a 
position to make this distinction as the solnhilify of slags need 
not he stated by the merchant. The high sol(jh]<''low-gi-ad(' slags 
appear to he comparable with the high-grade slags when similar 
amounts of phosphate are ap]>liod and in the case of a 20 per 
f*ent. slag this vill involve the use of twice the dressing per 
acre that would he given if 40 per cent, material was avaiTahlo. 
As a result of many tests with slags of known solubility, it has 
been found that the most insoluble types while usually producing 
quite good results are less certain than the others, the grimiest 
differences in favour of the soluble types being observed iti dry 
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districts. In places where the rainfall is high, and on moist 
soils, these insoluble slags have often worked in much the same 
way as the others. 

Mineral Phosphate.—^With the change in the grade and 
quality of slag, attention has turned to alternative sources of 
basic phosphate, and experiments comparing finely ground phos- 
phatic minerals with basic slag have been undertaken in many 
parts of the country. The materials which have I'eceived most 
attention have been North African rock phosphates containing 
about 58 per cent, of phosphate. In order to assist their availa¬ 
bility the fineness of grinding is an important factor, and it is 
possible to obtain samples in which 80 per cent, of the total will 
pass through a sieve of 14,400 meshes to the square inch. Most 
experimenters have found that the mineral phosphates have very 
considerable value for gi-assland improvement. The chief con¬ 
ditions in favour of their action are : a moist climate, a soil which 
is strongly in need of phosphate, or rich in organic matter, and 
not abundantly supplied with lime. Under such circumstances 
they have usually been comparable with good basic slag in their 
effects. Under opposite conditions, dry climate, dry seasons, and 
on chalky soils they are slower to act than soluble basic slags. 
It should be noted, however, that I)r. Scott Robertson, in Essex, 
has obtained distinctly beneficial results from rock phosphates 
in this relatively dry area, results which only suffered by com¬ 
parison with the better performances of more soluble phosphates. 

It may be recommended therefore that on soils which need 
phosphate in moist districts, any kind of basic slag or finely 
ground mineral phosphate may be applied with fair confidence. 
Under drier conditions attention should be turned to the more 
soluble types of basic slags (in the absence of a solubility 
guarantee the best that can be done is to purchase the highest 
grade available), or to steamed bone flour, or in cases where the 
lime supply is satisfactory to superphosphate. To commence the 
improvement on land hitherto untreated the quantity to aim at 
will be about 10 cwt. per acre of 40 per cent, slag or its 
equivalent of other grades :■— 


Phosphate Content, 
per cent. 

20 

BO 

40 

50 

60 


Dressing per acre, 
cwt. 

20 

13 

10 

8 


If it is impracticable to apply the full dressing good results 
could be expected from two-thirds of the above quantities, but 
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the phosphate supply would need renewing somewhat earlier. To 
maintain improvement, when as usually happens after four and 
five years the need of a fresh dressing is felt, about one-half of 
these amounts should suffice. 

When Phosphates Fail to Act.—It is common knowledge 
that eases somelimes arise when phosphates give disappointing 
results. Some frequent causes of failure are worthy of notice. 
The bottom of the pasture may be so matted with bent grass 
that the runners of the wild white clover which it is hoped to 
stimulate may not be able to reach the soil. Heavy harrowing 
will often open the surface and give the clover a better chance, 
althorrgh in eases where there is much undeeayed grass residues 
in the sole of the pasture a preliminary liming is usually neces¬ 
sary to promote the decay of this dead turf. The land may he 
too sour to support a good class herbage even when phosphates 
are supplied, a case which has been found common in parts 
of Yorkshire,* and if this is suspected the local advisory officer 
should be consulted before undertaking liming. A further cause 
for the failure of phosphates sometimes occurs through lack of 
a sufficient supply of readily available potash in the soil. This 
is much more likely to occur on the lighter soils than on heavier 
land, and also on land which is frequently mown rather than 
on land which is commonly grazed—for the hay crop removes 
potash from the soil whereas the potash removed by grazing 
stock is largely returned in the urine. A guide as to whether 
to use potash is obtained by making a trial in the field in ques¬ 
tion. A strip of kainit at about 4 cwt. per acre may be run 
across the field and kept under observations for the following 
season. The farmer is then in a position to decide whether ho 
considers that the extra outlay on potash will be remunerative. 
In cases where potash is needed, autumn applications of manures 
supplying about 50 lb. of pure potash alionid bo given every 
other year. This quantity would be provided by any of tho 
following dressings per acre :— 


4 cwt 

. • . 

121 

pei 

cent. Kiinit 

„ 

... 

14i 

17 

11 11 

25 „ 

... 

20 

75 

5 , Potash ealih. 


... 

30 

7 ? 

n 77 77 

1 „ 

... 

50 

1 “ 

„ Miinate ol potaRh. 


* See this Journal, May, 1924, p. 13.i, and June, 1924, p. 2'>1 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note.-—U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-toii lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


A.t:erage Price per ton during 
weeli ending Oct, 23rd. 


Description 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 


£ s. 

k S. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15J per cent.) ... 

13. 2 

13. 0 

12. 5 

12.15 

16. 5 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) . 

... 

12.10 

... 

12.10 

19, 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, neutral 

(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

12. 9* 

12. 9* 

12. 9* 

12. 9* 

(N)ll.lO 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

3.10 

3. 0 



... 

,, (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

Potash Salts (Pot, 30 per cent.) . 

3. 0 

2.15 

2.15 

2.i5 

3.11 

4.15 



4. 9 

2.11 

,, „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) .. 

... 

... 

... 

3. 2 

3. 1 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50~53| per cent.) ... 

9. 2 

8. 2 

8. 2 

9. 2 

3. 5 ■ 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48-51J percent.)... 

11. 0 

11. 6 

11.2 

11. 0 

4. 4 

Basic Slag (T.P. 34 per cent.) . 

... 

... 

a. o§ 


... 

„ „ (T.P. 30 per cent.) . 

... 



2*i5§ 

1.10 

„ ,, (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

... 

2.ii§ 



1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) 


2. 3§ 

i 

2, 5§ 

1. 9 

,, „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

2.* 9§ 

1.19§ 

1.18^ 


... 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) ... 

3. 9 


3.17' 

3. 6 

1.11 

,, (S.P. 30 per cent.). 

3. 2 

2.*i*7 

3.10 

3. 0 

2. 0 

Bone Meal (N. B|, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

8.15 

8. 5 

8. 5 

8. 6 

.». 

Steamed Bone Flour (N. T.P. 60-65per cent.) 

6. 2f 

6.15t 

6. 5 

5.12 

... 

B^ish Guano (N. T.P. 10 per cent.) ... 

„ (N. 7i-8i, T.P. 16-20 per cent.) 



9.15 

... 

... 

.». 

13. 0 



Burnt Lump Lime 

1. 8 

1.13 

2.18 

2**^ 


Ground Lime ... 

1.15 

2. 1 

2. 8 

i.k4 

... 

Ground Limestone 

1. 7 


1. 4 

L 5§ 

- 


Abbreviations : N.—Nitrogen ; 8.P.=Solubie Phosphate ; T.P.“Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.=Potash. 

Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
f Delivered (witiiin a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 
§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices 
include delivery to anx station in Yoi’ksbire, Liverpool to any station in 
Lancasldro and Ltnulon prices aie for not less than 4-ton lots delivered 
within a limited area. Cost lo purchasers in other distiicts will be greater or leas 
according' to the distances of different purchasers from the works. 

^ ^ 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

£. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Niitrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Barley as a Feeding StuH.—^In view of the present price of 
barley, a few notes on its merits as a feeding stnfE may be of 
value. In this country barley is not used as a feeding stufE 
to any extent except as a meal for pigs. The comparative 
cheapness of barley is a sufficient reason for suggesting to stock- 
feeders and others that this material should be used for other 
stock as well as pigs. In the East barley forms the staple 
grain food for horses, and in Denmark a mixture of crushed 
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oats and barley is esteemed as a concentrated food tor milch 
cows. It has, however, been stated that when used tor hoises 
barley is apt to give rise to colic and diarrhoea, but this idea 
may have ari-^en owing to the fact that the feeding barlo.y given 
to hoises and other stock consists of badly-matured and badly- 
conditioned gram that are of no use to the brewer for malting. 
Provided sound grain is used, there is no reason to anticipate 
dietary troubles by including it in a ration. 

An average sample of barley has the following percentage 
composition;—^Water, 14.0; protein, 11.0; oil, 1.5; fibre, 4.5; 
carbohydrates, 66.5; ash, 2.5; and contains 8.2 per cent, 
digestible protein, 1.2 per cent, digestible fat, and 64.6 per cent, 
digestible carbohydrates and fibre. Owing to the fact that the 
palesQ are adherent to the grain, barley contains a little more 
woody fibre than wheat. 100 lb. of barley contain approximately 
1 oz. of lime, 12 oz. of phosphorus vcalculated as P^O^) and 
^ oz. of chlorine. The nutritive ratio is 1: 9, rather wide, and 
barley should therefore be fed in conjunction with a leguminous 
hay such as clover or lucerne when possible. 

Method of Pre^pamtion and Feeding. —For pigs, lb(' barley 
is fed in the form of a meal, and is .lusliy estei'mcd as a pig 
feed, giving i-ise to a very good quality of carcase, b'or sheep 
or lambs, for cows and for horses, barley should be roughly 
crushed or rolled, since if tod whole the hard grains may es(‘a ])0 
digestion altogether. On the other hand, it is inadvisable to 
feed sheep on a finely-giound barley meal, since it lias been 
found that barley meal pastes and forms a sticky mass in the 
sheep’s mouth, causing it considerable inconvenience in attempt¬ 
ing to masticate such material. In small establishments, whei e 
crushing machinery is not installed, barley should be soalved 
for some hours before feeding. 

Quantities to Feed. —In the ease of horses, barley can replace 
oats in the ration to the extent of one-third or one-half of the 
total ration. In the ease of milch cows, a mixture of oals md 
baiiev, half and half, can be given freely, balancing the piotoin, 
required by the addition of a protein-rich food, such as decor¬ 
ticated cotton seed cake. In the case of faKening catflo, as 
much as a stone of crushed barley a day can be fed. 

The Bdle of Fibre in Feeding Stuffs. —It is now gonorally 
recognised by stockfeeders that, apart from the possible effect 
of minerals and vitamins, the feeding value of a feeding srfnjff 
depends largely upon the amount of digestible protein, oil, and 
starchy and sugary material it contains. Now, among other 
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Description. 

3?rice 

per 

Qr. 

s. d. 

lb. 

Price per 
Ton. 

£> s. 

Mannrial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

& X 

Cost of 
Pood 
Vah7e per 
Ton. 

£ fi. 

§ 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit 

Starch 

Kquiv, 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d, 

§ 

Pi*otein 

Equiv. 

Wheat, British 

— 


_ 

10 

1 

0 15 

9 

13 


'2/8 

1 '43 

9*6 

Barley, British Feeding- 

— 


— 

8 

5 

0 11 

7 

14 

71 

2/2 

1-16 

6*2 

,, Gaiiadian :— 













„ No. 3 Western 

32/6 


400 

9 

2 

0 11 

8 

11 

71 

2/5 

1-29 

6*2 

» J? !) 

31/0 


,, 

8 

13 

0 11 

8 

2 

71 

2/B 

1 *20 

6*2 

5 , ,, Feed 

28/0 



7 

17t 

0 11 

7 

6 

71 

2/0 

1-07 

6-2 

„ American 

30/6 



S 

10 

0 11 

7 

19 

71 

2/3 

1 *20 

6-2 

,, Bussiaii - 

BO/0 



8 

8 

0 11 

7 

17 

71 

2/3 

I -20 

6-2 

Oats, English, White 

— 


— 

9 

10 

0 13 

8 

17 

60 

2/11 

1 *56 

7*6 

,5 ,, Black and 













Grey 

— 


— 

9 

0 

0 13 

8 

7 

(50 

2/9 

1-47 

7-6 

,, Scotch, White 

— 


— 

10 

12 

0 13 

9 

19 

60 

3/4 

1-78 

7-6 

„ Irish, Black - 

— 


— 

S 

0 

0 13 

7 

7 

60 

2/5 

1-29 

7-6 

„ 0 an ad i III! :— 












No. 2WeBtern- 

31/0 


.320 

10 

17 

0 13 

10 

4 

60 

3/5 

1-83 

745 

,, H ,, 

20/0 


j, 

10 

3 

0 13 

9 

10 

60 

3/2 

1-70 

7-6 

„ h’eed 

25/3 


.> 

8 

^7|| 

0 13 

8 

4 

60 

2/9 

1*47 

7*6 

,, American. - 

2G/0 



9 

2 

0 13 

a 

9 

(50 

2/10 

1 -52 

7‘6 

,, Argentine - 

27/3 



9 

K.) 

0 13 

s 

17 

60 

2/11 

1-56 

7-6 

„ Chilian 

2()/() 


5» 

9 

5* 

0 13 

8 

12 

60 

2/10 

1'52 

7-6 

Maize, Argentine - 

38/6 


480 

9 

0 

0 12 

8 

8 

8L 

2/1 

l'I2 

6-8 

Beans, English Winter- 

— 


— 

10 

ot 

1 10 

8 

10 

66 

2/7 

1-38 

20*0 

„ Chinese „ 

— 


— 

11 

2* 

1 10 

9 

12 

66 

2/11 

1*56 

20-0 

Peas, Japanese 

— 


— 

27 

10”' 

1 () 

26 

4 

69 

7/7 

4’()6 

18-0 

Dari, Egyptian 

— 


— 

12 

10 

0 14 

11 

16 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

7-2 

Millers’ Ofifals:— 













Bran, British - 

— 


— 

6 

15 

1 5 

5 

10 

42 

2/7 

1-38 

lO'O 

„ Broad - 

— 


— 

8 

5 

1 5 

7 

0 

42 

3/4 

1-78 

10.0 

Middlings— 












Fine Imported 

— 


— 

9 

5 

1 0 

8 

.5 

69 

2/5 

1 -29 

12-0 

Coarse, British 

— 


— 

8 

2 

1 0 

7 

2 

58 

2/5 

1*29 

11*0 

Pollards, Imported 

— 


— 

7 

0 

1 5 

5 

15 

60 

1/11 

1-03 

11-0 

Meal, Barley 

— 


— 

10 

2 

0 11 

9 

11 

71 

2/8 

1*43 

6-2 

„ Maize - 



— 

10 

10 

0 12 

9 

18 

81 

2 5 

1 29 

6*8 

„ „ South African 

— 


— 

9 

5 

0 12 

8 

13 

81 

2/2 

1-16 

6*8 

„ „ Germ 

— 


— 

9 

10 

0 18 

8 

12 

85 

2,0 

1 -07 

10*0 

,, „ Gluten Feed 

— 


_ 

9 

15 

1 5 

8 

10 

76 

2/3 

i *20 

19-0 

„ Locust Bean 

— 


— 

9 

17 

0 9 

9 

8 

71 

2/8 

1*43 

3'(5 

„ Bean - 

— 


— 

12 

5 

1 10 

10 

15 

6G 

3/3 

1'74 

200 

„ Fish - 

— 


— 

20 

10 

3 19 

16 

11 

53 

(5/3 

3-35 

48-0 

Linseed Cake, English 












127o Oil 

— 


— 

14 

0 

1 15 

12 

5 

74 

3/4 

1 *78 

25-0 

,, ,, i()7„ Oil 

— 


— 

13 

7 

1 L5 

11 

12 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

25-0 

„ i^7o Oil 

— 


— 

12 

15 

1 15 

II 

0 

74 

3/0 

1 -oi 

25-0 1 

Soya Bean ,, (i % Oil 

— 


— 

12 

10 

2 10 

10 

0 

09 

2/11 

X’56 

36*0 i 

Cottonseed('/ake, English 











] 

sr/o Oil 

— 


— 

8 

0 

1 12 

6 

8 

42 

3/1 

1 *65 

17-0 

„ „ Egyptian 

54“7 Oil 












— 


— 

7 

12 

1 12 

6 

0 

42 

2/10 

1'52 

17-0 

Decorticated Cotton - 











1 

seeti Meal 7% Oil - 

.— 


— 

12 

74 

■ 2 10 

9 

17 

74 

2/8 

1-43 

35-0 ! 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 

— 


— 

10 lOi 

1 14 

8 

16 

57 

3/1 

1-65 

27.0 j 

Palm Kernel Cake 6'"/^ Oil 

— 


— 

8 

15 

1 1 

7 

14 

75 

2/1 

M2 

1.7*0 

„ „ Meal 












6% Oil 

— 


— 

8 

10| 

1 1 

7 

9 

75 

2/0 

1 -07 

17-0 

„ „ Meal 27 ^ 0 il 

— 


— 

7 

15 

1 2 

6 

13 

71 

1/10 

0-98 

17*0 I 

Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers’ Grains :— 

— 


— 

7 

2 

0 9 

6 

13 

.■51 

2/7 

1-38 

2*7 












Dried Ale 

— 


— 

8 

10 

1 2 

7 

8 

49 

3/0 

1 ’6! 

33*0 

,, Porter - 

— 


— 

8 

0 

1 2 

(> 

18 

49 

2/10 

1 ’52 

13*0 

Wet Ale - 

— 


— 

1 

4 

0 8 

0 

1(5 

15 

J/l 

0-58 

4*8 

,, Porter 

— 


— 

0 

18 

0 8 

0 

10 

15 

-/8 

0'36 

4*8 

Malt Culms 



— 

8 

10”' 

1 12 

6 

18 

43 

3/3 

L74 

16*0 


* At Liverpool, t At Bristol. 1| At Hull. 

§ Tue figures in these columns have been corrected, in accordance with the tables given in the Beport of the Ootomittee on 
the iiationing of Dairy Cows. 

H 0TB.—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have ta*en 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
September and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealers’ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these motes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at JSIO per ton. 
Its mannrial value is £1 Is, per ton. The food value per ton is therefore &8 19s, per ton. Dividing: this figure by 76, the 
starch eqidvalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. 5d, Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ita. of starch equivalent is l*29d. A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. Brom the 
results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own 
market The mannrial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis of the following unit prices:—N, 11s. lOd.: 

3s, 8d.; 2s. lid. ' ; , ^ . 
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things, the digestibility of protein, oil and soluble carbohydrate 
present in a feeding stuff is influenced by the amount of woody 
fibre that is present. Thus, in the ease of meadow hay, digesti¬ 
bility determinations have shown that, as a general case, the 
percentage digestibility of the protein present decreases as the 
percentage of woody fibre present increases. Thus, taking avail¬ 
able digestibility determinations as given by Kellner, a hay 
containing S3.5 per cent, of fibre gave a protein digestibility 
coe£S.cient of 45 per cent., a hay containing 26.3 per cent, of 
fibre gave a digestibility coefficient of 55 per cent., and a hay 
containing 19.3 per cent, of fibre gave a digestibility coefficient 
of 68 per cent. The capacity of stock to deal with woody fibre 
also varies. Sheep, cattle and horses can utilise feeding stuffs 
containing woody fibre much more efficiently than the pig. It 
is, therefore, very important for stockfeeders to watch very care¬ 
fully, in making up rations, the content of crude fibre in the 
feeding stuffs used, and only to use for pigs such feeding stuffs 
as have a low fibre content. In purchasing compound feeding 
stuffs particularly, an analysis of the crude fibre content is 
essential if economy in feeding is aimed at. The declaration 
of oil and albuminoids, while useful for assessing the feeding 
value of feeding stuffs of a similar character, is of little worth 
in estimating the feeding value of compound meals and cakes 
where the content of crude fibre present is likely to fluctuate 
considerably. 

Farm Values.—The “ food values ” entered in column 4 
of the table given below have been calculated on a basis obtained 
by comparing the food value with the value of a similar number 
of units of starch equivalent and protein equivalent purchasable 
in the open market, as recommended by the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Rationing of Dairy Cows. A full explanation of the 
system is given in the Committee’s Report.* 

The “ food values ” and prices in respect of the foods used 
as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s calcula¬ 
tions, are as follows :— 



Hfarcli 

Equivalent. 

■protein 

Equivalent. V 

Ton. 

Barley 

71 

6.2 8 

8. 

10 

<1, 

0 

Maize 

81 

6.8 9 

0 

0 

Decorticated Ground Nut Cake 

73 

41.0 12 

10 

0 

,, Cotton Cake 

71 

84.0 12 

15 

0 

Add 10s. per ton, in 

each case, 

for carriage. 




^Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastrixl BTouse, Kingsway, W.0.2 

price 6d. net. ® 
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The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2.19 shillings, 
and per unit protein equivalent, 2.78 shillings. Applying these 
costs respectively to the starch equivalent values given in 
column 2 and the protein equivalent values in column 3, the 
“ food values ” entered in column 4 of the following table are 
obtained. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Eationing Committee, these values may be taken as applicable 
to the ensuing four months, December to March, inclusive :— 


FAEM VALUES. 


1 

CROPS. 

2 

Starch 

Equivalent. 

3 

Protein 

Equivalent. 

4 

Food Value 
iier ton, on 
farm. 

1. lioofs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Ivolil Halii 

8 

0*5 

0 19 

IVlaii^els 

7 

0*4 

0 16 

Potatoes 

18 

0*6 

2 1 

Swedes 

7 

0*7 

0 17 

TuiMiips 

5 

0*4 

0 12 

2. Green Foods. 




Cabbage, drumhead ... 

7 

0*9 

0 18 

,, open-leaved ... 

Kale, marrow-stem 

9 

1*5 

1 4 

9 

1*3 

1 8 

Silage, Vetch and Oats 

13 

1*6 

1 13 

S. JItu/. 




Clover Hay 

32 

7'0 

4 9 

Lucerne .Hay ... 

24 

7*9 

3 14 

Meadow Hay, poor 

19 

2*9 

2 10 

,, ,5 medium 

31 

4*6 

4 0 

. )) ,, very good 

40 

7‘8 

6 9 

Seeds Hay 

24 

4*9 

3 6 

■1. Flrooes. 

Oat Straw 

17 

0*9 

2 0 

Wlicat Straw ... 

11 

0*1 

1 4 

5. Grains it ml l^eeds. 




Parley ... 

71 

6*2 

8 13 

Beans 

66 

20 

10 0 

Oats . 

60 

7*6 

7 12 

Peas 

69 

IS 

10 1 

Wheat.. 

72 

9*6 

9 4 
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^CELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The storage oJ Iruit tor winter use is a subject oi wide interest, 
eoneerning alike the largo IraiL grower and the domestic head 
„ of the household. Many varieties are not 
. ° faumcicntly ripe to eat when picked, and 

_.?f need to ho stored betore they are fit for use 

or sale. Commercial growers store their 
fruit also in times of glutted markets, or when they believe that 
higher prices will be got later in the season. The small grower 
who grows for himself stores his fruit because he wishes to make 
his little supply last the longer, and the housewife who can buy 
cheaply stoi'es against the winter-time, when fruit will be dear. 
Many of these folk have no properly constructed fruit stoie 
available for their purpose, and they use an outhouse, a collar, 
or an attic; and good or bad storage may result according to the 
chance of their choice. 


In choosing a place for a store and in packing for storage it 
is often forgotten that fruit are to be likened to living, breathing 
organisms, and that unless conditions agreeable to continued life 
are present they wdll decay. Another point is that some varioiies 
of fruit become ripe so quickly after picking that little can he 
done by way of storage to keep them, except perhaps it bo cold 
storage. These are such varieties as Beauty of Bath, Mr. Crlad- 
stone, Worcester Pearmain, Early Victoria, Stirling Castle and 
the Codling varieties. On the other hand, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Rival, Barnaek Beauty, Stunner Pippin, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, Bramley Seedling and Annio EliKaheth take 
several weeks after being picked to become ripe, and conse¬ 
quently store well. It is, then, necessary to make quite sure 
that fruit for ordinary storage is of the keeping kinds. Tti must 
also be healthy or diseases may develop in or after storage which 
will cause serious loss. 

The preparation of fruit for successful storage ought to start 
during the gi'owing season. At the beginning of it, and later if 
necessarv, the trees should he sprayed against insect and fungus 
pests. The justification for this is that many cxporinicnts hav-<' 
shown that apples gathered from trees which have been efficiently 
sprayed are capable of being kept in storage with a much Bmaller 
percentage of loss than are apples from trees which have bo(>n 
left unsprayed. 

The apple that will keep best in store is the one that is 
full grown, hard when picked, is unhmised and unblemished and 
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has the stem adhering. Other apples start at a disadvantage 
and may not keep. 

The conditions most likely to result in successful storage apart 
from good growing are a moist atmosphere in the store, which 
should not be allowed to beco'me stagnant; plenty of ventilation 
in the store to begin with, say, for the first three weeks, which 
should afterwards be reduced; and an even, cool temperature, 
and partial darkness. 

A cellar provided with ventilation satisfies most of these con¬ 
ditions and is much more suitable as an apple store than an 
attic where the atmosphere is inclined to be too dry and the 
temperature so uneven that the fruit never assumes a stable 
resting condition, but shrivels and deteriorates. Outhouses can 
often be made into good stores fulfilling these conditions. Where 
there is an old chalk or gravel pit or a disused lime kiln, or where 
part of the store can be built undergi’ound, it should be tried 
and will usually be found successful. A building above ground 
should be thatched and the walls covered with good straw reed, 
Norfolk reeds, bracken or heather, or some other non-conductor 
of heat. 

It is not absolutely necessary to fit up the inside of a store¬ 
house with fixed shelves. These are convenient, of course, but 
they often, in time, become impregnanted with any fungus spores 
there may be about, and so may ultimately prove a disadvantage 
to good storage. The best results are obtained if each apple is 
wrapped in clean white tissue, or, preferably, in oiled paper, and 
then packed in apple boxes made of new wood. When full of 
apples, the boxes can be stacked in piles in the store, though it 
is advisable to leave a little space for ventilation between each box. 

There is also the system of cold, storage—temperature about 
82° to 83° Fahrenheit. It is usually employed for large 
quantities of fruit which are to be kept a long time. Cold storage 
chambers exist in almost every large town, and fruit-growers 
would be well advised to explore the possibility of using them 
effectively and cheaply, though fruit cannot be expected to ripen 
in them. 

As to pears, the unripe late pear is usually hard, dry, almost 
without flavour and very poor to eat; but in the process of 
ripening, the flesh becomes soft and melting, the juice plentiful, 
sweet and delicately flavoured. The storage conditions must be 
just right or the fruit will not ripen properly. Each pear should 
be wrapped separately in tissue paper and spread out in single 
layers in shallow boxes. Periodic inspection is imperative 

F 2 
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because of the importance of knowing exactly when the fruit 
has reached a nearly ripe condition. It should then be taken 
into a room of warmer temperatui'e so that the final changes 
taking place within the frait may develop the full flavour charac¬ 
teristic of the variety. Pears ripen and pass to the sleepy con¬ 
dition so quickly that the observer must be ever on the watch 
if the best results are to be obtained. Pears which keep well in 
storage are Conference, Doyenne du Cornice, Clou Moreeau, 
Roosevelt and Winter Nelis. With the use of artificially cooled 
chambers even a variety such as William Bon Chretien can be 
marketed in good condition fully six weeks later than its normal 
period. 

^ ^ ^ at ^ 


A Competition 
Essay on Cattle. 


The Council of the English Jersey Cattle Society are offering 
a prize of JSIO for an essay, not exceeding 8,000 words in length, 

on the subject of “ The Light-Weight 
Breeds of British Dairy Cattle—with special 
reference to the economical production of 
milk and butter fat.” The competition, which is open to any 
University undergraduate or student at an Agricultural College 
or farm institute, will close on December 1st next. Full 
particulars regar*ding it can be obtained from the Offices of the 
Society, 19, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.l. 


With the object of discovering superior varieties of walnuts 

suitable for cultivation in this country, the Ministry has instituted 

« a survey of British Walnuts; and samples 

Walnut Survey. „ , b, . e t? i j 3 

of nuts from various parts of England and 

Wales are being obtained for detailed examination. In order 

that the smvey may be as comprehensive as possible, the 

Ministry will be obliged if persons who possess walnut tree’s 

which produce good quality nuts, and who are willing to allow 

samples of them to be taken, w^ould communicate well) (he 

Reeretai'y, Ministry of Agilculture and Fisheries. 10, Wliiteliall 

Place, London, S.W.l. 

****•♦* 


Dubing the forthcoming season it would be possible for mem¬ 
bers of the staff of this Institution whose names are appended 

to give a few lectures to Chambers of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, Farmers’ 
Unions and Clubs, Agi-icultural Societies, 
Farm Workers’ Organisations, etc., dealing 
with the experiments being Carried on at this Station in regard 
to the subjects mentioned below. 


Lectures by 
Rothamsled 
Staff. 
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As much notice as possible beforehand is requested^ and an 
endeavour will be made to meet the convenience as to dates,, and 
precise scope of lecture. 

No fee will be charged for the services of the lecturer, but 
Associations would be expected to defray his travelling and out- 
of-pocket expenses and to make all necessary arrangements for 
the lecture. 

All communications regarding lectures should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Eothamsted Experimental Station,^ Harpenden, 
Herts. 

1. Manuring, etc,, for Farm Crops. 

Root Crops and Potatoes. 

Cereals. ] 

Grass Land. / Mr. H. V. Garner, M.A. 

The Rotation. I 

Management of Farmyard [ 

Manure. \ 

Liming. ] 

Green Manuring: its place in Mr, H. J. Page, B.Sc. 
British Agriculture. 

2. Soil Micro-Organisms (Bacteria, 

Protozoa, etc.). 

Lucerne Inoculation. 

Life in the Soil. 

3. Agricultural Botany. 

Weeds of Arable and Grass Land. Rr. Winifred E. Brenchley, 

F.L.S. 

4. Agricultural Chemistry. 

The Principles of Manuring. j 

The Chemistry of Crop Produc- > Mr. H. J. Page, B. Sc. 

tion. ! 

6. Soil Physics. 

The Principles of Soil Cultiva- j 

tion. L Br. B. A, Keen, F.Inst.P. 

Soil Moisture and Temperature, j Br. W. B, Haines, 
and their Control. F.Inst.P. 

6. Insecticides and Fungicides. 

Control of Wart Bisease of Mr. W. A. Roach, B.Sc. 
Potatoes. 

Insecticides and Fungicides. Mr. F. Tattersfield, B.Sc. 

Mr. C. T. Gimingham, 
F.i.a 

7. Entomology. 

lB,sect/ Pests. Br. A. B. Imms, M.A. 

Horticultural, Market Garden Br. J. Davidson, F.L.S, 
and Orchard Pests, 

Bee Keeping. Mr. B. M. T. Morland, 

M.A. 


Mr. H. G. Thornton, B.A. 
Mr. B. W. Cutler, M.A. 
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Mycology. 

Potato Diseases (Wart, Yirus, 
etc. 

Plant Diseases: ilieir Causes and 
(^ontrol. 

Soil Piiiigi and Plant Growtli. 
Fungus Pests o£ Crops. 


\ 

\ 


\Dr. W. B. Brierley, 




F.L.S. 




During the forthcoming winter it would be possible for 


Mr. H. V. Garner, the Guide Demonstrator of the Institution, 

to give a few lectures to Chambers of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, Farmers' 
Clubs, Farm Workers' Associations, Agii- 
cultural Societies, ete., on the Eothamsted 


Lectures on fclie 
Eothamsted 
Experiments. 


Experiments in regard to 


1. Artificial Manures and their use on the Farm. 

2. Practical Lessons from recent Field Experiments. 

3. Useful Dressings for the Boot Crops. 

4. Modern Ideas on the Manuring of Potatoes. 

5. The Manuring of Cereals. 

6. Profitable Improvement of Grass Land. 

7. Manuring a Eotation of Crops. 

8. Chalking and Liming. 

9. The Manure Heap: how to lose and how to use it. 


For Students' Societies and similar bodies lectures conld be 
arranged dealing with :— 

The Planning and Carrying out of Field Experiments. 

2. The Manurial Field Work at Eothamsted. 

3. Some factors in Soil Fertility: an account of the work in the 

Eothamsted Laboratory. 

4. The ISTature and Use of the Newer Artificial Fertilisers. 

It should be noted that it is not practicable to deal with more 
than one subject in a single lecture. 

Associations desiring to avail themselves of Mr. Garner’s 
services are requested to indicate the subjeei or subjects which 
would be of most interest to them, and ihe Insfitution voiild 
endeavour to arrange for same and would do its best to fall in 
with the convenience of those engaging him as to dates. As 
much notice as possible beforehand is requested. 

No fee wall be charged for Mr. Garner’s serviocs, but any 
Association engaging him would be expected to defray his 
travelling expenses and to make such arrangements for the 
lecture as may be necessary. 

All communications regarding lectures should be addressed 
to the KSeeretary, Eothamsted Experimental Station, Hatpenden. 
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A SLIGHT rise was recorded in September in the general level 
of prices of agricultural jiroduce, the general average over the 

The Agpichltural f 

InaeK Number. eon-eepondmg month ot 1911-18, .8 

compared with 56 per cent, above the pre¬ 
war level in August. In September, 1924, agricultural produce 
averaged 60 per cent, above pre-war, while in the corresponding 
month of 1922 and 1923 the average level was 57 and 56 per 
cent, respectively higher than in the base years. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 :— 


Percentage Increase compared with the avep.agb of the corresponding 

Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

January 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

61 

August 

193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

57 

October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 

— 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

— 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

— 


Prices of corn declined during September, the reduction in 
the case of barley being very sharp. The average price of 
wheat throughout September was 3d. per cwt. lower than in 
August, and oats averaged 4d. per cwt. less on the month, but 
barley, in spite of the sharp fall during September, averaged 
Is. lOd. per owt. more than in August as a result of the com¬ 
paratively high prices early in the month. Wheat and oats 
usually become cheaper at this time of the year, and as the 
reduction in September in the price of wheat was relatively less 
than in the corresponding month of 1911-13, the index number 
records an increase of 6 points, while the index figure of oats 
is unchanged. On the other hand, barley usually advances in 
price in September, but the rise of Is. lOd. per cwt. was 
relatively greater than before the war and the index figure rose 
by 7 points. All classes of grain were dearer than in September, 
1923, but with the exception of oats average prices were lower 
than in the corresponding month of 1924. 
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Fat cattle were slightly cheaper than in Aiigust, and the index 
number declined by 1 point to 53 per cent, above the basic 
years, the level of prices being practically the same as a year 
ago. Fat sheep also bocamo chctipor and a rcduelioii <,)f 7 points 
was recorded in llu' index tigiire. P’at pigs advanced in value, 
and the index ligiircs tor bacon pigs and porkers wore Id and 
9 points respectively higher than a month earlier. Fat sheep 
were much cheaper than in September, 1924, but fat pigs were 
considerably dearer. 

Dairy cattle averaged about 8s. per head less than in the 
previous month. Store cattle and store sheep recorded a further 
slight decline in value, the index numbers fulling to 87 and 90 
per cent, respectively above the prices ruling in the corresponding 
month of 1911-18, but the advance in store pig prices w^as cou- 
tinued, the index number rising 18 points on the month. All 
classes of store stock, with the exception of store pigs, were 
cheaper than a year ago, but pigs at 75 per cent, above pre-war 
value were considerably dearer. 

The average price of milk delivered imder contract was rather 
higher on the month, and the index figure was 68 per coni. 
above pre-war. The seasonal increase in the piice of butter 
and cheese was continued, but the index numbers were reduced 
8 points and 1 point respectively as the advances were propor¬ 
tionately less than in pre-war years. Butter sold at about (ho 
same price as in September, 1924, hut cheese was considerably 
clearer. Eggs, as is usual a{ this period of the ,year, were less 
plentiful and dearer, and the index number advanced 8 points 
on the month. 

Heavy supplies of potatoes have been marketc'd, and price's 
have declined throughout the month, the average whnlesaU' price 
for main crop potatoes being 1!5 18a. per ton ns eoinpari'd with 
£6 Its. 6cl. for first earl.v varieties which formed (he bulk ctf (h<' 
snj)plies marketed in August, and (be index nnniber shows a 
drop of 14 points to 53 per cent, above pre-Avar. As compared 
with September, 1928 and 1921, potatoes were m'ariy 15 and 25 
per cent, respectively cheaper. Both cdover and mt'ndow hay 
acBurneed slightly in value, the index number j'ising 1 ])oint, but 
hay is still only 4 per cent, dearer than in the basic years. 

Fruit on the UA^erage was rather more than tAvico as dear as 
in pre-war years. Apples recorded a fairly substantial decline in 
price, but the index number was unchanged at about 55 per 
cent, higher than in the base years. Both pears and plums have 
been scarce and prices vnre about 180 and 160 per cent, respec¬ 
tively above those ruling in the corresponding month of 1911-18. 
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Vegetables were on the average rather dearer than in August, 
the general level of prices being about 70 per cent, higher than 
in pre-war years. Cabbage was slightly cheaper, but cauliflowers 
I'ose sharply in value and were double the pre-war cost, while 
both caiTots and celery w-ere about 70 per cent, dearer than 
in the coiTesponding month of 1911-13. As compared with 
September, 1924, fruit and vegetables were about 10 and 40 per 
cent, respectively dearer. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in September, 1923 and 1924, are showm below :— 

Peecentask Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OP 1911-13. 



1923. 

1924. 



1925. 


Commodity. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Wheat 

19 

01 

62 

47 

47 

53 

Barley 

30 

107 

38 

34 

62 

69 

Oats 

30 

38 

38 

34 

43 

43 

Fat cattle 

45 

54 

50 

48 

54 

53 

Fat sheep 

72 

100 

93 

79 

70 

69 

Bacon pigs 

48 

38 

54 

51 

52 

66 

Pork pigs 

59 

37 

53 

52 

56 

65 

Dairy cows 

52 

59 

47 

50 

60 

46 

Store cattle ... 

27 

44 

43 

42 

39 

37 

Store sheep ... 

109 

130 

115 

115 

91 

90 

Store pigs 

95 

29 

55 

53 

57 

75 

Eggs... 

75 

71 

52 

61 

67 

75 

Poultry 

07 

75 

61 

75 

58 

58 

Milk . 

67 

58 

55 

57 

62 

63 

Butter 

50 

72 

57 

73 

73 

70 

Cheese 

74 

42 

78 

70 

78 

77 

Potatoes 

75 

99 

76 

43 

67 

53 

Hay .. 

32 

1 

3 

0 

3 

4 

* ^ 


* 






A MEETING of the Agricultural Wages Board was held on 
6th October, at 7, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, the Chairman, 

■Warm Workers' Kenyon, presiding. 

^ „ The Board considered notifications from 

Minimum -Wages. Committees of i-esota- 

tions fixing iiiinimum and overtime rates of ^Yages, and pro¬ 
ceeded to- make the following Orders carrying out the Com- 
rD.ifcteeB’ decisions :— 


Ihickinghamshire ,—Mmimam and overtime rates of wages for male 
workers and minimnin rates for female workers from the 1st Hoy. 
when the current Order expires) to the 28th Feb., 1926. The new 
Order provides that the weekly rate in the case of male workers 
aged 21 and over shall be for the coming winter 31s. per week of 
48 hr. (instead of 30s. per week of 50 hr. in summer and 48 in 
wunter as at present). The weekly rates for male workers under 
21 remain unchanged and are payable for a week of 48 hr. during 
the winter period. Ho change is made for female workers, the 
rate for sxich workers aged 18 and over being 6d. per hr. 
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Glo iiceste rshire «—From the 12tli Oct. continuing the current iiiiiiimam 
Mid overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimuni rates 
for female workers up to the lltli Oct., 1926. The 3*ates in the 
case of male workers aged 21 years and over are: head carters^ 
31s. (kl. per week of 58 hr. in summer (first Monday in March 
to last Sunday in Oct.) and 3Gs. per week of CO hr. in -winter 
(remainder of the year) ; head she^Dherds or head stocknion, 3Cs, 
per week of 60 hr. ; under carters, 32b. Gd. per week of 51 hr. 
in summer and 34&. 6(1. per week of 57 hr. in winter; under 
shepherds or under stockmen, 34s. Gd. ]per week of 57 hr. Other 
adult male workers 30s. week of 50 hr. In the case of female 
workers the rate is 5d. per hr. for workers of all ages. 

Hampshire arid Isle of Wight ,—From the 12th Oct. continuing the 
current mininium and overtime rates of wages for male workers 
and minimum rates for female workers up to the 28th Nov., 1925. 
The rales in the case of male workers aged 21 years and over 
are 30s. per week of 51 hr. in summer (first Monday in March 
to the first Sunday in Nov.) and 48 hr. in winter (remainder of 
the year). Tn the case of female workers the rate for workers 
aged 18 years and over is 6d. per hr. 

Leicestershire and JRiitland, —From the 1st Nov. continuing the cur¬ 
rent minimum and overtime ra-tes of wages for male and female 
workers until further notice. The i-aies in the case of male 
workers aged 21 years and over are for Leicestershire 3{s. and 
for Rutland 32s. 6d., in both cases for a week of 54 hr. The iviie 
for female workers aged 18 and over is 5d. per hr in both 
counties. 

Norfolk .—From 11th Oct. continuing the current minimum and over¬ 
time rates of wages for male and female workers up to the 10th 
Oct,, 1926. The rates in the case of male workers aged 21 years 
and over are 29s. per week of 60 hr. in summer (first Monday in 
March to first Sunday in Nov.) and 28s. per week of 48 hr, in 
winter (remainder of the year), with, in addition, in the case of 
workers employed wholly or mainly as teamsmen, cowmen, shep¬ 
herds, sheep-tenders or bullock-tenders, inclusive weekly sums to 
cover all time in excess of those hours spent in the care of and 
attention to stock. These additional sums are, for teamsnten, 
cowmen and shepherds 5s. 6d. per w^eek, and for slieep-teiichu’s 
and bullock-tenders 4s. 6d. per week, except that in the case of 
cowmen, bill Jock-tenders and sheep-tenders under 18 years of 
who are not in sole charge of animals the inclusive weekly sums 
are reduced to Bs. Tn the case of female workers 1ho rate for 
workers aged 18 and over is 5d. per hr. 

Nottinghamshire .—From the 1st Nov. continuing the preseiii mini¬ 
mum and overtime rates of wages until further notice. The rale 
in the case of male workers aged 21 years and over is 32s. per 
week of 50 hr. and for female workers aged 18 years and over 
5d. per hr. 

Oxfordshire .—From 1st Nov. continuing the current minimum and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates for 
female workers up to the 30th Oct., 1926. The rate in the case 
of male workers aged 21 years and over is 80s. per week o£ 50 hr. 
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in snniiTier (first Monday in March to last Saturday in Oct.) and 
of 48 hr. in winter (remainder of the year). In the case of 
female workers aged 18 years and over the rate is 6d. per hr. 

I'Viltshire, —From. 12th Oct. continuing the present minimum and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers-and minimum rates for 
female workers up to the 11th Oct., 1926. The rate in the case 
of male workers aged 21 years and over is 30s. per week of 60 hr, 
and in the case of female workers aged 18 years and over 5d. 
per hr. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

^ ^ 

Pebliminaey statement showing the estimated total produc¬ 
tion of hops in the years 1925 and 1924, with the acreage and 
T. j estimated average yield per statute acre in 

each county of .Tingland in which hops 
were grown; and the average yield per acre of the ten years 
1915-1924. 


Counties, <S:c. 

Est imated Total 
Produce. 

Acreage returned 
on ith June. 

Estimated Average 
Yield per Acre. 

1925. 

1924. 

1925. 

1924. 

1925. 

1024. 

Average 
of the 

10 years 
1915-24. 



Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Owt. 


East 

83,000 

70,000 

3,693 

3.(559 

17U 

19*2 

11*9 


Mid 

88,000 

109,000 

5,418 

5.411 

18-2 

20*2 

12*9 

Kent - 

Weald ... 

101,000 

125,000 

7,150 

6,897 

14*2 

18*1 

11*3 


. Total, Kent 

252,000 

304,000 

16,261 

15,967 

15’5 

19T 

12*0 

Hants 


13,000 

lfi,000 

1,045 

1,037 

12-3 

I5'3 

lO'l 

Surrey 

... 4 , • 

2,200 

4,200 

179 

216 

12-2 

19*5 

9-0 

Sussex 

... ... 

28,000 

41,000 

2,413 1 

2,389 

1P6 

18-2 

10-5 

Hereford. 

40,000 

50,000 

4a86 

4,101 

9-5 

12-3 

8'6 

Wo:rce>ster 

19,000 

25,0(.M) 

2,059 * 

2,080 

9 3 

11'9 

9*1 

Other Coitnttes’** 

950 

1,200 

113 ' 

107 

8-4 

10-8 

7*0 

Total 

355,000 

444,000 

26,256 

25,897 

13-5 

i 

17*1 

11*0 


Salop, Gloucester and Berkshire. 


ITotb. 

The yield per acre of hops this year is estimated at 18J owt., 
or 2-| cwt. more than the average of the ten years 1915-24. The 
crop picked much heavier than was anticipated at the beginning 
of September. As compared with the record crop of last year 
the yield is lighter by about S-^- cwt. per acre. In Kent, yields 
of a ton or more per acre were obtained from some gardens, and 
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in IHa&i Kent, where crops were heaviest on the whole, the 
average was slightly over 17 cwt. per acre. Over the whole 
of Kent the yield per acre averaged 15J cwt., or cwt. above 
the ten years' mean. Hampshire crops yielded 12^ cwt. per 
aeie, or 2\ cwl. above average, and those of Sussex about 
IIJI (*wt., oi 1 cwt. abovo average. Yields were lightci in the 
western conntxcs, being 9'’i to 9^ cwt. per acie, but those ol 
Hereford exceeded the ten years’ average by nearh 1 cwt. In 
Worcester the yield was only slightly greater than the 
decennial mean. 

The total production is estimated at 866,000 cwt. or 90,000 
cwt. less than last year’s high figure, but nearly 100,000 cwt. 
above the average production of the ten years 1915-24. 

.r Me ^ ^ 


Sale ol 

Poultry QuiEs. 


Binck tile prohibition of llio iuipoi tatioii ol bv\cin (piills h\ liic' 
Impo.rtation of Plumage (Prohibition) Act, 1921, the demand 

for such quills, which are used Icu’ the 
making of artists’brushes and fishing tackle, 
IS gieater than the available supply. The 
quills are shed naturally once a year, and the Ministry wishes 
to draw the attention of those who have such home supplies 
to the fact that a profitable outlet exists for swan quills and 
others which can be used in place of them. There is a demand 
for goose, turkey, and duck quills, although the importation of 
these is not prohibited, and cilso for feathers when supplied in 
quantities of not less than 1 cwt. The Ministry has a list of 
merchants who desire suiiplios of quills and feathers which will 
he furmslual to any inquirers \vho have supplies for sale. Bueh 
inquiries, or letters from inereliants who wish to be placeil 
ujjon the list, should be addressed to the Beci'otapv, Minis!ry (ji 
Agriculture and Pish cries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, B.WJ, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS« 

British Weeds.--(Ruhaid Moise, F.K.H.S., and Ray Palmer, 
P.E.S., London- Ernest Benn, Limited. Price 10s. 6d net.) 

The subject of -i\eeds and their destruction is one of great importance 
foi- farmeis, who are faced with the eradication of weeds of one sort or 
another at all times from about March to December, and on occasion 
in the other months also. Taking the world over there is a very con¬ 
siderable liteiature dealing with weeds, but our British works on the 
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subject are few, and if it were only because one would wish to create 
interest in the losses caused by weeds, the volume by Messrs. Morse and 
Palmer, published earlier in the year, is a welcome addition. The 
general arrangement of the matter in this book is quite good and 
readily followed, and the suggested control measures are usefully 
suinmarisecL It may be suggested, however, that certain highly 
troublesome weeds, such as wild onion and wild oat, might have been 
more fully ti'eated. The proposed experiment with fish and copper 
sulphate in a bucket of water (p. 165) is of doubtful utility. The illus¬ 
trations are somewhat uneven in quality, some being poor and not 
showing the characteristics of agricultural importance. The volume 
should prove useful to those who are interested in weed destruction. 

The Eiomanoe of the Fungus ‘World.—(B.. T. & F. W, Bolfe, 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. Price 12s- 6d. net.) Books dealing 
with mycology are not, as a rule, of the readable order. The more 
serious text-book is full of technicalities and consequently beyond the 
scope of the ordinary “ man in the street,’’ while attempts at popular 
dissertations are apt to be more or less limited to the larger, conspicuous 
forms, and to treat these chiefly from a gastronomic standpoint. The 
authors of the present work are to be congratulated on having produced 
a very fascinating account of their subject; while at the same time 
their pages are full of scientific information of the kind to lead the 
student to ask for more. 

The reader is first of all beguiled by two most interesting chapters 
in which are collected a mass of references to fungi in mythology, folk¬ 
lore and fiction. Only when interest has been thus aroused is the pill 
of hard facts as to structure, etc,, administered. The two chapters 
dealing with structure, characteristics and mode of existence of fungi 
are perhaps the least satisfactory in the book, but here considerations 
of sx3ace, as well as the needs of the more technical reader, have com- 
l^elled the authors to give only the merest outlines of the subject. Some 
of the statements as to the physiology of fungi are rather sweeping, as, 
for instance, that light is not essential for development (p. 42) 

The later chapters, comprising about two-thirds of the book, are 
devoted to a general consideration of the relations between fungi and 
man, namely, in agriculture, in industry, in medicine, and as articles 
of food. 

The autliors lay stress on the enormous p)ecuniary losses due to the 
rfivages of fungi, figures being given from the reports of various 
countries. It is cheering to read that in. one respect this country does 
seem to be ahead of the United States in practice, namely, in the treat¬ 
ment of railway ties by ci^eosoting under pressure. Figures are quoted 
showing the annual mortality of untreated ties in the United States, 
but unfortunately comparative figures for this country, which would 
have been most instructive, are not available. 

In the section dealing with the depredations of saprophytic fungi, 
ill addition to the well-known timber rots and the moulds attacking 
articles of food, some mention might perhaps have been usefully 
included of the fungi which cause damage to other manufactured goods, 
as, for instance, cotton fabric and sheet rubber. 

On the whole the information given in these chapters is unusually 
full and gives evidence of considerable care in searching the available 
literature. 
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Tiiere is much to praise in this eEort to popularise a little under¬ 
stood subject, and the pleasant finish and numerous beautiful 
photographs add considerably to the attractiveness of the book. 

^ ^ ^ ^ * ■5fr 

International "Year Booh: of Agricultural Statistics for 
1024 - 25-—The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome has 
just published its aniiual volume on agricultural statistics* It contains 
a comprehensive series of tables relating to the area, production, trade 
and prices of the chief agricultural products, live stock, fertilisers and 
other chemical products useful in agriculture, in various countries. 
This edition includes the tables inserted in the Year Book for 1923, 
with the addition o£ data for 1921, some figures for 1925, and siipple- 
inentaiv information for earlier years not available in time for the 
preceding issue. Some new tables have also been added. The Year 
Book Twhich contains nearly 500 pages) can be obtained at the offices 
of the Miiiistrv of Agidculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
Ijondoii, 8.W.1, price 8s. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Agricultural Exhibition in Egypt."—With reference to the 
nonce in last month’s issue of this Journal (p. 670) regarding the 
forthcoming Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Cairo, infor¬ 
mation has since been i*eceived from the Egyptian Charge d’Affaires 
ill London to the effect that the Exhibition will open on 20th February, 
1920, and continue until 20th Alarch, instead of closing on Gth Aiarch 
as originally stated. Intending Exhibitors should make application 
before 1st December, 1925, to the Royal Agricultural Society, P.O.B. 
No. 03, Cairo. A copy of the Regulations may be obtained on appli¬ 
cation to the Department of Overseas Trade (Exhibition and Fairs 
Division), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.l. 

* ^ JH- ^ 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —There has been a serious recrudcbcence 
of disease since the October issue of the Journal, Disease was coniii'iiicd 
at High Wycombe, Bucks., on 25th Seiiteniher, and at Pieston, neat* 
Weymouth, on 29th Seiitember, but with the exceiition of an oxleubioii 
to neigiihouring |jremise& in the Jatfcer area these outbreaks tlid not 
extend, and all restrictions imx^osed in comiection thei*ewith have been 
withdrawn. 

On 17th October, disease was confirmed near Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

On 19th October, the existence of disease was reported at 1 Faxel 
Grove, Stockpoit, and at Rotherham, Yorks, W.R. ; disease in botJi 
cases being confirmed. On 21st October, disease was found 1o exist at 
Haslingden, Lancs., and at Stanley, near Cliixipenham, Wilts. 

Ill the course of the next few days, disease sjpread rapidly over parLs 
of Lancs, and Wilts., involving the application of restrictions lo large 
areas in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshiie. 

On 25th October, another new centre was established by the confir¬ 
mation of disease at Exhall, near Coventry, and a day later disease was 
found to exist at Great Oxendon, near Market Ilarborough. 
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The position in these areas tip to and including 26tli October is as 
f ollows t- 


Area. 

Number of Outbreaks 
in Area. 

Date of last 
Outbreak, 

Sussex 

3 

26th Oct, 

Cheshire 

2 

7 ? 

ITorks. W.R..., 

7 

7 ? 

Lancs. 

25 

75 

Wilts. 

14 

'5 

Warwicks. ... 

3 

77 

North ants. 

1 

77 


These bring the total nninber of ontbreaks from 1st January, 1925^ 
to 26th October (inc.) to 83, of which 25 were confirmed prior to 25th 
September. 

^ -JK- ^ ^ ^ 


SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

Dairying. 

CircumBtances Influencing the Yield and Quality of Milk, J, Mackintosh. 
(Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc., Scotland, xxxvii (1925), pp. 126-145.) 
[63.711.] 

Mineral Nutrients in the Rations of Dairy Cows, J. B. Orr et aL (Scot¬ 
tish Jour. Agr., viii, 3 (July, 1925), pp. 312-318.) [63.711 : 043.] 

Yeterinary Science. 

Concerning Veterinary Research, Sir Stewart Stockman. (Jour. Boy. 

Agr. Soc., England, 86 (1924), pp. 78-90 + 11 pi.) [37 : 619(42).] 
Bovine Tuberculosis with Special Reference to Eradication Methods, 
S. H. Gaiger. (Scottish Jour, Agr., viii, 3 (July, 1925), pp. 235-251.) 
[614.64.] 

Sheep Scab, Sir Stewart Stockman. (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc., 
Scotland, xxxvii (1925), pp. 1-22.) [619.3.] 

Poultry, 

The Nutritive Requirements of Poultry v. Importance of the Mineral 
Content of the Ration, J. B. Orr et al. (Scottish Jour. Agr., viii, 3 
(July, 1926), pp. 263-269.) [63.661 : 043.] 

Eiigineering. 

Electric Power in Agriculture, C. Dampier-Whetham. (Jour. Boy. Agr. 

Soc,, England, 85 (1924), pp. 246-270.) [637; 63.17.] 

Tractor Costs, 1923-24, on a Farm in East Kent, H. W. Kersey and 
D. Brown. (Scottish Jour. Agr., viii, 3 (July, 1925), pp. 282-288.) 
[63.175.] 

Bcouomics. 

Tlie Economics of Agriculture with Special Reference to the Dag between 
Expenditure and Receipts, C. Dampier-Whetham-. (Jonr. Boy. Agr. 
Soc., England, 85 (1924), pp. 122-169.) [338.1; 338.5.] 

The Economics of Production on Girass and Arable Farms. Gold Medal 
Research Essay by H. J. Vaughan. (Jour. Roy. Agr. Soc., England, 
85 (1924). pp, 205-245.) [63.191; 338.58.] 

Under-Cultivation and the Remedy, Noel Buxton. (Contemporary Rev., 
(July, 1926), pp. 9-17.) [338.1(42); 338.99.] 

Feeding the World, Sir A. D. Hall. (Scientific Agriculture, v, 12 (Aug., 
1925), pp. 361-368.) [338.9.] 

Bating and Taxation of Agricultural Subjects in Scotland, J. H. Milne 
Home. (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc., Scotland, xxxvii (1925), 
pp. 93-103.) [336.2(41).] 

The Miller’s Margin. A Study of Prices of Wheat, Flour and Ofiais, 
.4. W. Ashby. (Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc., England, 85 (1924), pp. 109-121.) 
[63.311; 31; 664.6.] 
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Noticiss oj?^ Books, 


LJNov., 1925. 


Growth and Oigamsation of the Canadian Gram Trade, M, H» Godfrey. 

(dour* Boy. Agr. Soc., England, 85 (1924), pp. 1-31 -f- 7 pi,) : 3B.j 

The Beition and the Band, N. t^kUton. (Quarterly Jl.eview, July, 1925, 
j^p. 190 208.) [333.5(42).] 

Why has Agiicultiixai Co-opciation Eaxled? L. F. Edsteibiook. (19tli 
Centmy , September, 1925, pj), 335-345.) [334(42),] 

^ ^ ^ 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

AgFieultnre, General and Miscellaneous. 

Miiuaii^ J 1.—The Science of Soils and Manures. TJiitd Edition oi 

Soils and Manuies.” (810 pp.) Eondon : Constable, 1925, 12s. 6d 
[63.11^02); 63,16(02).] 

Spicer and Pegler .—Earmmg Becords and Accounts. (140 pp.) London : 
H.B L. (Pubhsheis), Ltd,, 17, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, 1925, 
10s. 6d. [657(02).] 

Cohen^ J. B., and Button, A. G ,—Smoke : A Study of Town Air. (Elfects 
ol Boot and Sulphuric Acid on Vegetation; The Plant as an Index ot 
Smoke Pollution.) Second Edition. (110 pp.) London : Edwaid 
Arnold, 1926, 8s. 6d. [614.7(02); 58.11(02).] 

Kershaw. G. B .—Sewage Puiification and Disposal, Second Edition. 
(376 ppO Cambridge : University Piess, 1925, 18s. net. [628.2(02).] 

I*l¥0 Stock. 

Guitts, E, S.-~ The Fundamentals of Live Stock Judging and Selection. 
Third Edition. (472 pp.) London : Henry Kimxiton, 1925, 15s. 

[63.6(064).] 


Economics. 


McDougall, F. L .—Shelteied Markets. A Study of the Value of Empire 
Trade, (147 i>p ) London: J. Muriay, 1925, 5s. [325; dd/'; 38(12).] 

Royal ComnubSton on Wheat Supplies .—Second Bepori. fCmd. 2162.J 
(10 pi>.) London: IT.M. Stationery Othco, 1925, 3d. [63.311: 3H; 

338.9.] 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries ^—Economic Bones No. 3 :— 
Economic BesoiuceB of Canada in Belation to Biitain’’B B\x>d Bupplu's. 
By Sir Henry Rem. (128 x>P*) London ; H.M. Stationery Oiiico, 1925, 
iB. 6d. [338.1(71); 338.9.] 


Ministry of AgrtcvUure and Fisheries. —Economic Series No. 4 itoport 
upon Laige Scale Go-operativo Marketing in the United States of 
America. By E. B. B'orrester. (192 pp.) London : PI.M, Stationery 
Ofhee, 1925/ls. 6d. [334(73); 334.6.] 

Strickland. C. F. —Studies in European Co-operation, vol, ii. (270 pp.) 

Lahore : Govt. Printing; London : Constable, 1925, 3s. 4d. [334(4).] 

Lloyd^ E. A .—The Co-operative Movement m Italy, with Special Beler- 
ence to Agriculture, Ijabour and Production. (146 pp.) London : The 
Pabian Society and George Allen & Unwin, 1925, 4s, 6d. [334(45).] 

Fay^ G. R ,—Agiicultural Co-operation m the Canadian West. Keprint 
from Prof. Pay’s “ Co-operation at Home and Abroad,” pp. 439-470. 
London : P. S. King, 1926, Is. [334(71).] 

Mackintosh, W. A.—Agricultural Co-operation in Western Canada. 
(Queen’s University Studies.) (173 pp.) Toronto : Byerson Press. 
1925. [334(71).] 

Liberal Land Committee —The Land and the Nation: Btinl Beport of 
the Liboial Land Committee, 1923-25. (584 pj).) Ejoiidon : Pioddi t 

& Stoughton, 1925, Is, [333.5(42) ^ 

Taylor. H, €.—Outlines of Agricultural Economics. (610 pp.) New 
and London : Macmillan, 1925, Ids. [338 1.] 

Council of Agriculture for England. —^Beport on Agriculitiial Policy Aguid 
on 6th August, 1925, for Presentation to The Bight Hon. Edward Wood, 
M.P., Minister of Agriculture. (16 x^P) London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1925, 4d. [338.1(42).] 
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BREEDERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CATTLE 

SHORTHORNS. 

WILBECK HEED OP PEDIGEBE SHOETHOENS, tho property o£ the Duke of POHTLANP, K.G. Young Bulls and Heifer* 
for sale, from the best strains.—Apply, Alkx. Galbraith, lluncieeroit, Welbeck, Worksop. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HisTON, OAMBS.—Podigree Dairy Shorthorns. Over 350 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’ 
Families. Milk recorded daily and chocked bv Ministry of Agriculture Recorder. Champion Cow, Eehorve Champion Bull, 100 
Guinea Challenge Gup, R A.vS.E., Derby; 2iui Milking Trials, London Dairy Show, 1921. Bulls and Bull Calves always for Sale, 

GUERNSEYS, 

THE COUNTESS OF ONSLOW’S PRDKlREB MTLTC RECORDED GUERNSEY HERD,- BuIIh for Mile, of vurioim ages, pih.e- 
ninning siieb Ironi damson the Guernsey Sooietj.’a Advanced Rcjiistor.™Apply M INAUKR, Clandon rAliiv,N B, GlULm'Oiiu, 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STAPLEFORD PARK HERD. A few young Bulls from Royal Piizo Winners always for sale from carefully teated 
milking strains only. Apply C, S. Haiivky, Wymondhani, Oakham. 

OHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HrS'i’ON, CAM BS.—Registered Herd of 100 hea<l. Young Bulls from darns with good milk records 
generally for sale. 

KINMOUNT RED POLLS—Property of (ioL, 0. BiiooK, Champion h Resm’ve Guprenu' Champion Highland Show, 1920. Winner*? 
R.A.S.E, Royal Lancs.,Pjastlvilbiido, etc., 1920, Ollleial Alilk Records Bulls lorSale, MANAOlot,Farms (dllce,Kinmount, Annan; 

BRITISH FRIESIANS. 

GROUNDWELL HERD.—.Stock always tor sale, Muh&hs. Sa\ khh, Urouiulwoll, liUiiiKdott, Swindon. 

HEREFORDS. 

FARMINGTON HERD OF PEDiaRKK HEREFORDS irmu the best Hferabw. Stud Bull PARMimri’ON NbBLE (0915S)— 
Apply Lieut.-Col. 0. D, Baukow, Farmington, Northlcach, GImicchtorHlurc. 

PIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

OHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HI8TON, 0AMB8—Over 1,000 pig« bred aimimlly. BretHiing Stock live out in Large OniHa Oreharda. 
Stock Boars include Histon Wonder, let and Champion, Royal ami Highland Shows, 1922; SpahUng Kingmaker, Ist Royal 
and Peterborough Showa, 1922, ami sire of mnnerouB winnem, including Rchorv© Champion Sow, Royal Show, 1922 ; Dalmeny 
Macbeth. 1st Highland and I'klinburgh SluiwM, 3920, ami own brother to 720-guinca Sow ; Bourne Baron Sit'd, 2nd R.A.S.E, 
Show, 1922 ; and Stetchworth Kitchener 4th, 2nd R.A.S.E. Show and Iwt Royal Lancawhiro, 1921. Young Stock alwajH for 
sale. Special quotations for boara suitable for orosaing purpoww. 

OREBNALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., O.V.O., Waia’ON Hall, Wabhiwotoh. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Pigs. Seleotiona for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movementH. For particulars, and appointtmmts to 
view tho Herd, apply to the Manager, The Oflftco, Bridge House, Higher-Walton, Warrington. Station : Warrington, 

MIDDLE WHITE. 

OHT VERS & SONS, LTD., HlOT’ON, OAMns,- Select Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Oup for Best Middle White Fig at 
the Royal Show, 1919 and 1920 (won outright). Ohampi(>n Boar, Ist and Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, Derby; Ist and 
2nd, Smithfiold, 1921; 2 Fimta, Chaujpion and Reserve Ohampion, Smithheld, 1922; let and Reserv*' Champion Boar and Sow, 
Royal Show, Cambridge; 1st and Champion Boar and Sow, Highland Show, Dumfries, 1922, and Inverness, 1923; Eoaerve 
Champion Boar and Sow, R.A.S,B. Show Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Counties Show, 1924, Young Stock til ways for Sale, 

STAPLBFORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sal© at 
reasonable prices. 0. S. Haryhy, Wymondham, Oakham. 

LARGE BLACK. 

NEWHOUSB HERD of Pedigree Large Black Pigs. Boars and Gilts from best strains.—ROBERT FoliTOKE, Niwlioiiso, 
Oranleigh, Surrey, 

SHEEP* 

FINN, ARTHUR, Wrstbiioke,LY 1 >J>, Kent, Oldest established flock in Romney Marsh, Winner of Chanipion Cup. Three 
times Reserve for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock CompetitiouH. Inspection luvitcil, 

KINMOUNT SUFFOLICS—Property of Col. 0. BROOK, Winners of BrDtol ChallcngeCni) for best dock in (3.B, Fugle Challmigo 
and Pretymau Cup? in 1924 lUock Compotition. Rams and Ewoi? for sale, MAgAOEH, Farms Oillce, Kunmumt, Anmiii. 

POULTRY, 

CHIVF.RS & SONS, LTD., Histon, Oambs.-H igh-class Utility 'White Leghorns, Black leghoniH, White Wyandottea, IJght 
Sussex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Competitions*. Latt'-nt buccchh -« 
Gold. Medal Buck Section in National Test. Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free. 

MAJOR, ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years. Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings. “England’s bewt 
fowl.” Prizes at all Shows, and exported all over the world. Prices nnoderate. Eggs Is. 9d, each,—ARTR CH J. M a J OE, Dltton, 
Langley, Bucks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOW, 12, Phoenix Place, Loudon, W.O.l, Manufacturer of “Blow.s Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Filter Mediums.” 

GUILTS, GRADUAL PAYMENTS. English made fully guaranteed Gitns from £6 ITs, 6d. Continental donblo guiw from 64 6ik 
Also small boi es, Saloon and Air Guns. Send for list. TflOMAa Wl b» Gux Wo RKS, BlKM lNU KiM. 
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SAMT 





B.P.I 


THE ONLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR 
ROUNDWORMS, THREADWORMS & WHIPWORMS 

Eecognised by t' c Medical and Veleiiniry Piofessions foi neaily a centiiij 

THE CHEAPEST WORWl REMEDY IN PRACTICE 5 

ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS ; 100% EFFECTIVE 

WORMS are a fertile souice of disease amongst domestic animals Ascandes aie 
frequently responsible tor lung tiouble in pigs and other animals, and aie ceitamly endowed 
with a greatei capacity foi hum than has hitheito been supposed 

Free your si"oclv f 10 m inttstind paiasitcs by SANTONIN ^nd note the irnpiovement m 
their general condition, nntliriftmess not tiaceable to specific infection is genaally caused 
by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes aie highly toxiC and injurious m piactice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is unique, theie is no feantomn 
substitute known to science 

Containing not less than 2®/o Santonin 
FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

8. DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 

Excluaiue official distributors of Santonin and Russian Worniseed to the whole world 
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EVERTS CROP 


JOHN WALLACE I& SONS (Ltd.), 

Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


Did your land give GOOD RETURNS 

last Season, or were they 

greatly reduced by INSECT PESTS 

KAMFORITE 

THE BEST Insecticide & Soil 
Fumigant will rid your land of 
these and also enrich your soil 

Obtani a supj ly at once fioni t/i Uaniifuitui ti s 

HENSMAN BROS., Dept. J.M.A. 

Horncastle, Lines 


Giains Hciisman Horncastle 


Phoiu ItoiiKttstlell 


GROUND 


BURNT 



GROUND 


CARBONATE 


FOR INCREASED CROP PRODUCTION 

DELSVERieS BY BOAO DIRECT TO FARMS WITHIN 30 MILES OF WORICS 

Hall & Co., Ltd. 

LlMEWORKS, COULSDON, SURREY PURUE^^ 10 

Chief office Victoria Wharf, Croydon 
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H ave you ever watched men grubbins a tree. 
cuttinsTt digrams:* hacking for hours on end. 
A team of men on a rope, and over she 
comes. B ut think of the time and cost, and what 
of the roots left behind ? 

<1 

r-'^Australian engineers have produced a machine 
cmled the Monkey Winch, which changes land 
clearing into a simple, speedy and economical 
undertaking. Strong steel cable is used and hand 
power, but the power is so amplified that it will 
pull large growing oaks clean out without any 
digging or cutting at all, while the time Is reckoned 
an minutes instead of hours. 

The Monkey Winch w^U also pull stumps of 
au sorts* It has been thoroughly prov»»d under 
English conditions. It won the R.A.S.E. Silver 
Medal in 1912, and is highly prized on many of 
the finest estates in the country. This machine 
will save you both time and money, and also make 
possible estate improvements now impracticable 
by reason of'time and cost. 

mw, for illustrated catalogue 

TR?WHELL\ BROS. Pty. Ltd., 18, Island Road, 

HANDSWORTH. BIRMINGHAM. 


Get Ready for Rat Week. 

TBe AGRESUCO Rat Gassing Maclime is 
the most efficient machine for destroying all 
^^ermin, as the gas is pumped into the nests and 
thus exterminates the females with their young. 

la Two Qaalities, 
Extra Heavy, at 
21/- 

light Quality, at 
12/6 

Gas Cartridges, 
1/6 each, 

^ doz., 7/6; 
Doz., 12/-. 
Carriage Paid, 
Immediate 
Despatch. 

Free List with 
full particulars 
on receipt of 
your enquiry. 

GALVANISED BARB WIRE, 18/4 cwf^ 4 ^wt can 
GALVANISED PLAIN WIRE, 17/3 / paid. 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. 50 yard Rolls. 


Mesh. Gauge. 

Ift. 

2 ft. 

3 ft. 

4 ft. 

5 ft. 

6 ft. 

3 

19 

210 

5/2 

7/1 

9/5 

11/10 

14/2 

2 

19 

3/11 

7/2 

9/9 

13/- 

16/3 

19/6 


Carriage Paid on £2 Orders ; £6 10s. Orders, less 5 per cent. 

THE AGRICULTURAL REQUISITES SUPPLY Co., 


Dept. M.A. 68, Milton Street, LONDON, E.C. 2. 




TWO IMPORTANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


THE TENURE OF 
AGRICULTURAL LAND 

BY C. S. ORWIN, M.A., & W. R. PEEL. M.A., D.S.O. 

Crown 8 vo. 3 s 6 d net. 

“A book that may profoundly affect national 
thought, ^ . . The appearance of such a hook so 
fathered is as remarkable a phenomenon as ever 
was the publication of ‘ Progress and Poverty.’ 
It deserves as wide a public and will .survive a 
more searching analysis.”'—Sir William Beach 
Thomas in the Observer. 

FOUNDATIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

BY J. A. VENN, M.A, 

With 12 Plates and re Maps and Diagrams. 

Demy 8 vo. 16 s net. 

“A work that will interest everyfjirmer. It 
is packed with information, written with judgment, 
and full of facts that will appeal to the general 
reader, ”— 'Ike Detily Mai 4 , 


Cambridge University Press 

Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Assure your Ooru Crops and Save £’s. 

SEEDOLIN 

(NON-POISONOTJS) 

LIQUID DRESSING for WHEAT, SEED CORN, &c. 
CHEAPEN! BETTTER 2 SAFEEI 
Costs about 2d. per Bushel to Dress. 

PREVENTIVE AGAINST 

BIRDS, SMUT, FUNGUS, 
VERMIN AND GROUND ROT 

Consequently INCREASED GERMINATION 
and vigorous growth. 

Carriage paid upon Orders of 15/- and upwards. 

NEVER CLOGS THE DRILL 


Numerous 

Testimonials. 

Wheat, 

Maize, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

(Sec. 

&II 

Oats, 

&c. 

Net 

Price 

1 Oan sufficient for 

16 bsh. 

U hah. 

12 bsh. 

0 4 6 

tr n 

32 „ 

28 „ 

24 „ 

0 8 0 

, 

64 „ 

56 „ 

48 

0 15 0 


160 ,, 

140 

120 ■„ 

1 ir 6 


Full directions for use yith each package. 


SEEDOLm , C 0.9 Ltd.s 
Hope*8 Wltarl, Hammersmith, London, W.6 
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Free on Rail London 



Pulverized 
LoBLdou refuse 
Manure - a; Good 
Substitute for Stable: 
Manure - Loaded Free 
into Railway Trucks, Metro¬ 
politan Railway Sidings, West 
Hampstead, London. Sample 
Trucks can be had. 


Hardcore ■ '' 

' CHiiker:, 

London Paving 

: V'}' Prices: [ion,' 

::eippliccdu:m:f'::v‘':'': M: : '■ 

■''' ' 
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POMS IN R^ONING 


uring the Besired Composition 


T he ideal feed has the analysis the feeder mtended it 
to have This cannot be obtained without a know¬ 
ledge of the exact analysis of each of the mgredients, 
careful calculation based on the composition of these^ and 
naaily, an analysis of the completed mixture. 

Mixing should be so cairied out that each small portion 
of It has exactly the same analysis as the remainder of the 
mixture. It is thus clear that even the most carefully 
prepared home mixed rations leave much to chance. 




ate prepared from materials specially suited to thtir vanous 
jpurposes. Before the analysis of each is detemtmed. 
The r€<|ui®ite quantitiei of each of the mgredieuts to give 
the desired final composition is calculated, and mamg is 
tamed out by special mathmery of ingenious construction^ 
so that every little portion of a bag of«feed has ha proper 
guar anteed # analysis. r^4 .. „ 


By nmmg 
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Reliable Cattle Foods 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

LimacHii Cake 

Cotton Cake 

Soya Cake 

Soya & Cotton Cake 

Ground Nut Cake 

Palm Kernel Cake 

Palm Kernel Meal (Esctd.) 

Sweetened P*K. Meal (Extd.) 

Fattening^ Feedi and 

Dairy Nuta 

Calf Meal 

Pig Mead 

Ewe & Lamb Note 
Soya & TnwMde Nuta 
Feeing Treacle 
Screened Linseed 
Pare linse^ Oil 
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The Niels Beck treatment for PREVENTION and CURE of 

Warble or Bot-Fly in Cattle 

Adopted and prescribed compulsorily in Denmark 
by the Danish Ministry Of Agriculture 

S>l VES your cattle from being harassed, by keeping the flies off 
CURES the Warbles by killing the maggots after one application 

I pint bottles, for treatment of 8-10 animals, 7s. 6d. 

1. 16-20 „ 15s. Od. 




52j Crutched Friars^ E.C3j 

Manufacturers of DANISTOL^ confirmed by the British 
and Irish Ministries of Agriculture to be an absolute cure 

for Liver Fluke Disease 


GEO« W. KING Lm 


STRATFORD, LONDON, 
WINDMILL LANE, 
ENG, 

*Grams: °PI 

Agrikiiagor 27 b 

London. Ma 


i.OUDEN KING 

“THE FINEST COW EARN EQUIPMENT IN THE 
WORLD.’* 

Awards 

Dairy Show 1925 

LTD* SILVER MEDAL for our tubular steel 
stanchion. Highest Award in the new cow 

tie class. 

BRONZE MEDAL for our automatic drink™ 
“Phones: ing bowl. Only Award ever made at the 

Maoiand. Dairy Show lo an automatic drinking bowl. 


Please mention the Joubnau when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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O, 5. of Farm Notes on Profitable 


Farming, which demonstrates this, 
is now ready for distribution. 

WRITE FOR FREE OOPY 

It contains articles of great interest to Farmers, 
including: 

—Use of Nitrogen on Permanent Pasture 

—High Grade Compounds 

—Value for Money 

— Manuring for Profit 

—Points for Barley Growers 

--Autumn Dressings for Wheat in the North 

—Destruction of Knot Grass 

—No Manure - No Profit 

—Seaweed as a Manure 

—Etc. Etc. 

WRITE TO THE J.WI. PROPAGANDA MANAGER 


V, 






28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 


Plmhe mention the Jotonal token correspondtn g with Adveitnen 
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UNITED DAIRIES, LilVIITED. 

INCREASED SALES- IMPROVED METHOD OF DELIVERS™ 

MR. J. H. MAGGS ON FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 

Thtj lOfcli ordinary general meeting of United Dairies, Ltd., was held on 30th October at 
the Coniiauglit Itoorns, Great Queen Street, W.C., Mr. Joseph H. Maggs (the Gbairmuii and 
Managing Director) fjresiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Butler, A.C.A.) having read the jiotice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

:" Tho Oh airman, in the course of his speech, said:— 

The^ profit and loss accanint shows an increase in piadit of .^2,G00, brit in eomparing the 
r<‘sult -witli tlie x'^fevions yeaip yon will remember that we then brought into account the settlement 
oL' the .Food Controller’s action. 

I must confess that in ono respect this result is disappointing to your directors, and calls for 
some explanation to you. As most of yon know our milk sux)x>lies* have to be contracted for 
12 months in advance. On the outlook when our contracts were entered into last autumn, we 
expected to rc^aj) a modest profit on our winter’s milk trading. Those expectations unfortunately 
\vcre not realised and onr venter’s six montlis’ milk trading actually involved ns in a nett loss, 
both to our wdiolesale. and to our retail trade. Beveral dilTerent factors came into x’Tiay, Wliilst, 
ill my oxiinion, on liic costa of x>i'<*daction, the farmer was entitled to every x^^^nny he received 
for Ilia milk, the cost was so high tliat milk could not be manufactured into any dass of dairy 
Xiroductg (jxcept iit a heavy loss, and with tlie cxxiorience of the previous winter fresh in their 
memories, practically all milk manufacturing creameries and condenseries susjiended or limited 
tlieir xn'odnction and dumped their winter milk on the fluid milk market, at the best price they 
could olitain ri'gardlesH of [irofit. Witli supplies daily increasing through the autumn and winter, 
mild weather, l>ad trade, and consefjuent xioor jmblic demand for licpiid milk, it xvas not considered 
advisalile to advance the retail xndcc in mid-winter, 

Increasea Sales. 

As a conseqiumee, although tlio basic x>rice to the producer w’as the same, and the coats of handling 
and distribution <in ever imju'oving methods w’ere slightly higher, the public in London for three 
months of the six obtained their milk at Id. per quart less than during the x^i'Gvioua winter. 
Owing to ihe. high cost of x>rt>duction, the ju'oblexn of winter milk x>idcea is a very difficult one 
for the dairyman, and it has yet to bo seen whether it is practical to provide the service now 
given on tlie reduced margin in force throughout the winter 

Our t(>ta.I sfceiiing sales, in siiite of reduced lU'ices for milk, have incrt'.ased by over .£1,250,000. 
Wo again record very Batisfuctory increases in the stajdc articles of the dairyman’s trade. Butter 
sales were ui,> by over t5sl million lbs. weight and eggs by over 1.3 millions. 'Tiiese figures are tlie 
best testimony to the success of the (?omixiny’s xiolicy of giving their customei’s the best quality 
procuixihlc at* the lowest possihlo x>rices. 

Agricultural Scholarships. 

You will reco1h.*ct that last year we xu’ovided a sum of .£30,000 to establish RchtJarships at 
Agricultural Colleges. With the assistance of a Committiag x’eesidcd over by Mr. A. L. Holdiousc, 
I and consisting of Mr. II. .F, Dale, rex>rese.nting the .Ministry of Agrieulture, JMembors of Parlia¬ 
ment for tlu‘. Gounties interested, rexiresenta.tive8 of the (’oimty Councils, the National Farmers’ 
Union, and tlie AgiFudtural Colk‘ges themselves, a scheme has betui drawn up aiul axiproved, and 
the. funds inveihed by tlie q’ruBtei.'s. 

With our incrcaiscal business, our Laboratory and Fai'm Inspection Service has agahi exxxmded. 
During tlio trading year we have pro\'i(led motiu'-cars for our farm inspectors, tiiereby athiing 
greatly' to their eHiei'i.ncy. I am glad to say that in the main onr siipxuiers wekjome the visits 
of our inS|)ector8 and C(j-ox>eriitc witli ns in "our constant endeavours to encourage the x'li'oduction 
of clean milk. Nearly a million samfiies have hecn examined in onr many laboratories. 

Numerous tests ns i.o the efl'u.'iency of our xaisteurisation methods have been conducted by tho 
luninent bacteriologist, Professor Jrlcwlett, and I am glad to tell you that in no single ca'se of 
samples taken from onr x>^^stenrised milk has tubercle been found. 

I'his important step of delivering all milk in sealed sterile bottles comes as^ a sort of final 
cox>ing-ston6 to the fine structure of iinprovements in milk distribution which United Dairies has 
been steadily building up ever since its incorxmration. 

Idle change from selling milk ladled from a can in the ox^en street to a system where milk is 
filled into clean bottles and sealed in the Dairy, involved a gigantic task. It meant new methods, 
new iiremises, new plant and machinery, largely increased teinsfxirt, new factories for the 
millions of bottles needed, and also for the cases to hold them. More than this, all this work 
has to be done so economically that this delicious, fresh, creamy milk may lie delivered to the 
consumer’s house for less money than the same cxinsumor often i>ays for merely aerated water. 

Future Requirements. 

I'lio cajiital cost for changing a luisiness of onr size from a can to a bottle delivery is very 
considerable, hut your Directors consider the change essential. It cannot be done hurriedly, and 
when ])Jaiming we must |irovide for a considerable margin over requirements. It is in 

order to finance these extensions to meet the requirements of an increased trade generally that 
wo ore now x'i'<>posing to issue further capital. Our stocks of x'^toducc and stores, none t<X) h’gh 
for safety, were at 30th September ^6150,000 higher in value than at the same date last year. 
Then, on 1st January, we shall be paying off £70,000 debentures of Welford and Sons, limited. 
This will leave all onr retail trading companies free from debentures. 

Following our invariable practice, allotment will be given to shareholders, 

omxdoyees, farmers, and customers, and special facilities will be given to those of our employees 
who may wish to invest to .spread their payments over a longer period than tho ordinary x>ublic. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoxition of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Frank W. Gilbert seconded the resolution, and it vvas carried imanimously. 

fidie formal business was duly transacted, and a resolution was passed increasing the capital 
to £5,500,000 by the creation of .500,000 shares of £1 each. ^ 

(Pho proceedings then terminated, 

Please mention the Jouenal when corresponding with Advertisers, 
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DPY NEUTRAL 
SmPHAIl c/AMMONIA 


The SILVER CRYSTAL for the GOLDEN HARVEST 

"m Metro Piilphate is specially pi epored to enable the Fai mer 
|| tobioadi ast the <^orm of intio^ren evenly and easily 

on the land foi mass crop production Beinpr acid fiec 
it retains its diy ciystalline form over lon^r yienods of 
storage Its pov erful eonsi itnents ai e seem e f? om the day 
of mnmifaetnie The sacks in which it is transported oi 
sto’-ed are always m fiist hand conditmii and the metal 
paits of imphments cannot he impaned by its use 
These s}fecmJ qualities of Metro Sulphate remam constant 
MANUFACTUBFRS 

SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S E 15 

i hone New C rose 2UU0 


TeUq? aphic Addreu 
*MecrcL,as Peck London 


For more meat, milk and 
hay, dress pastures with 
POTASH and phosphates 

Now is the time to apply 4 cwts* KAINIT 
or 2 cwts. 30^ POTASH MANURE SALT to 
your permanent grassland and young ^*seeds*’^ 


For free literature and advice on 
the Use of fertilisers apply to 
Chief Agricultural Adviser, 

The Potash Syndicate, 

39, Victoria Streetj^ 

London, S.W. 1 

For names of nearest^ agents apply to the largest importers 
F, W. BERK & CO., LTD., 106, Fenchurch St,, LONDON, E.C*3 


TAS pum 


Please mentton the Joubnal when corresponding with Ad^uerHsers, 
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i RECLAIM and REVIVIFY \ 

! YOUR LAND! i 

1 ■ 

^ ■ 

I HYDRATED BUXTON LIME 

(“LIMBUX”) 

"THE MOST USEFUL, ALL SEASON 
^ DRESSING AND SPRAY, FOR 
ENRICHING THE SOIL AND 
ENERGISING THE PLANT 

Keeps without serious deterioration in reasonably dry 
storage. Packed in bags and supplied in any quantity 


GROUND LIMESTONE 

(“CALBUX”) 

In 3 Grades of Fineness 
for SOIL DRESSINGS 


The BUXTON LIME FIRMS CO. LTD. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

BUXTON, Derb^diire. 

RICH, PRODUCTIVE SOIL, 
BUMPER CROPS! 


Pleme mention the Jotjrnau when corresponding with AdmrUsers. 
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Lime 
need 
cost 
nothin 

W HEN Cyanamide is used as a 
fertilizer less liming is required. 
Cyanamide, althougli a nitrogenous 
fertilizer, contains 60 ^ of lime, which 
has the constant effect of improving 
the condition of the soil. This results 
in a saving of both time and money, as 
the two actions of supplying fertilizer 
and lime are combined in one, 

Cyanamide is the cheapest nitrogenous 
fertilizer. It delivers nitrogen steadily as 
the plant develops, promoting vigorous 
growth and producing healthy crops. 
Cyanamide can be applied before the 
busy planting season, as the nitrogen is 
retained in the soil and will not be 
washed out by rain. 

FERTIIJZER SALES, LIMITED, 

Adelaide House, King William Street, 

LONDON . . . E.C.4. 

Cyanamide 

NITROGEN PLUS LIME 

mention the when correspondwg with Achertisern, 
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Inpaluable in the feeding of Farm Animals 

Experiments have proved that even in small doses this oil has a wonderful effect in 
promoting the growth and generally improving the condition of stock. For enriching 
separated milk to render it fit for rearing calves, cod-liver oil has proved to be much 
superior to oil-cake, linseed oil, etc. Experience proves that calves fed on milk 
enriched in this way show a steady increase in weight and develop into strong healthy 
animals. Especially during the winter, milch cows should be given cod-liver oil in 
order to maintain the standard of richness of their milk. Pigs benefit to a remarkable 
extent from the use of this oil; it increases their weight and improves their condition. 
The cod-liver oil must, however, be of the highest quality; this can be assured by 
ordering “Plough*’ Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil which is prepared from the fresh 
livers of cod and allied species and is rich in vitamins. It does not give rise to any 
fishy taint in the milk or flesh of the animals. 

Plough** Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil is supplied in 
wine bottles (12 to the gal.) - 1/3 each Wine bottles (6 to the gal.) - 2/- each 

Tins, 1 gal. - 6/6 each 5 gal. - 30/-each Barrels, 25 gal. - 137/6 each 

Obtainable through Pharmacists and Agricultural Chemists. 

Manufactured by 

ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., Bethnal Green, LONDON, E.2. 


ANTONIN 


B.P.I4. 


THE ONLY SAFE RADICAL CURE FOR 
ROUNDWORMS, THREADWORMS & WHIPWORMS 

Recognised by the Medical and Veterinary Professions for nearly a century. 

THE CHEAPEST WORM REMEDY IN PRACTICE; 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS ; 100% EFFECTIVE 


WORMS are a fertile source of disease amongst domestic animals. Ascarides are 
frequently respunsible for lung trouble in pigs and other animals, and are certainly endowed 
with a greater capacity for harm than has hitherto btum supposc'd. 

Free your stock from intestinal parasites by SANTONIN and note the improvement iu 
their geni^ral condition, untliriftineSS not traceable to specific infection, is generally caused 
by these pests. 

Many of the alleged Santonin substitutes are highly toxic and injurious in practice. 
The specific action of Santonin on worms is uniqnq, there is no Santonin 
substitute known to science. 

lE^TJ & llTir O lEt 3VC S XS XS J3 

Containing not less than 2"/o Bantonin. 

FULL SCIENTIFIC AND TRADE PARTICULARS FROM 

THE EASTERN AND RUSSIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 

8, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Exclusive official distributors of Santonin and Russian Wormseed to the whole world. 


PlectBe mention the Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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" Incorporated by Special Acts of Parliament for the purpose of 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES, 

directors. 

Chatfman Colonel G / COblUfJOPB Ban MP 

IheRt lion LORI) CLIMOS- CIlARLLS L DASinvoQD Esq The lion CFCIL T PARK th 
J DOHALB^OI?, Isq U thmBsOS H0\\ ARB J}%q A POWBLL I ^q 

A ll WHIIL Lsq 

The Company makes advances to 0\\neis of Land foi siu h Agiieultiiial and Grcneial Improve 
ments as aie ippiovcd by tlie Ministiy of Agncultme and Fisbeuey, including ITJE ERLCTIO^ 
and IMPROVEMENT of FARM HOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES WATER 
SUPPLY, DRAlNAt.E ELECTRIC LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, 

The outlay is chaigod on the piopoity benefited and lepaid by way of Annuity spicad ovei 
a fixed peiiod not exceeding 40 years 

The ADVANTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making iinpioveinents undci the Company’s 
system aie — 

(1) The charge i& foi a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN by the Company. 

(2) The piooeduie is \%iy simple as there is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE, or deposit 

of Deeds leqiiiied 

(3) Advances can be made to either ABSOLUTE OWNERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 

ESTATES.. 

The Committee on Aqncultmal Ciedit who<iP Report icas pabhsheR on the 24th Pthuaty, 1923 {Command Panel 
Mo ISZO] <itU ‘ Applmthons rof loans appm/ to r inie pi ompt attention and no J easovable applications at e i efuSted 
On the lecapt^of the Ministi ceHiJicate money tstuhamed wiihoiil dilay and, if netmaiy, dutinq the actual pi ogress 
0 ^ the tcoi itc ^ 

Foi Ml paitieulirs apply to the Sceietaiy, 

The Lands Improvement Company, 58, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.l 


Ihr Cmem itogr iph 1 ihu picp in U iindtt the super 
vision and with ihe assist tiuc of ilu 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 


riUyDriiKvijaHiijijnunirkUiMSi 


POULTRY CULrURE 

IS now icud^ foi huing 
Reel 1 —FOWLS. 

The Commereul I irm Aitifiexal hatching 
and rearing Feeding Piotcctioii against parasites etc 

DUCKS 

Incubating feeding, egg collecting and preserea 
tion, etc 

Reel 2 —FOWLS 

The Commerei il production of Table Poultry 
Reaiingplanis fattening iiid eramming killing, shaping 
and packing, ete 

DUCKS 

Rearing hy Small holders I ittemng farm I eed 
ing plucking killing shaping and packing etc 

TURKEYS 

Poiilto foi Const mis Market Rtanng young 
luikeys futeiiiig weighing, killing Hacking, 
cooling, ete 

Reel 3.-™ EDUCATION. 

Lo al Insinietion C junty Bleeding St ilion lor 
Stock improvement inspection of triils trap ntst 
mg ete 

Reel 4.-EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

Fxpcriment il plant ascei 1 1 nin^., i esults of dilfcrent 
mitmgs Research An ily^is of i bud Anilytical 
processes ere 

Complete copies of this* him maj be purchased 

outright Prices on application 

Hho n a Jjj fir immrdia e use-' 

A complete library of Natuial History I ilms entitled 
* Secrets of Nature edited by lea img uatui ihsis A 
senes, of Empire subj cis showing the homes, habus 
and the peoples of the 1 mpne 

BRITISH IHSTRUCTIO' AL PUMS Ltd. 

SURBITON. SURREY 

Telcptiom Mo 1 l ytapHe AMrm 

Khagston * Bioductifll Bnrblton 


with the aid oj 

EXPLOSIVES 

Write for descriptive booklet No 4, 
post free on apphcatio 0 to 

NOBEL INDUSTRIES LTR 

NOBEL HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.i 






JOHN WALLACE St SONS (Ltd.X 
Bentiktoii**, Glasgow. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ' THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 

publications of the Institute are obtainable from the Ministry, 

10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, post free at the prices 
shown below:— 

International Crop Report and. Agricultural Statistics.— 
Published mo7dhly. Annual suhscriptio7i V2s. Separate nuTubers 
Is. 6cL 

International Review of the Science-and Practice of Agricul¬ 
ture, —Published quarterly from 1923 onwards. Each mimher 
(about 250 pages) contains information collected from all parts 
of the tvorld on agricultural tech7iical problems. The Revieu) 
should enable readers to keep in touch with progress in agricul¬ 
tural science and practice. Annual subscription 15s. Single 
7mmbers 4s. 

International Review of Agricultural Economics. —Published 
quarterly from 1923 onioai'ds. Each number consists of about 
160 pages^ The Review deals with agricultural co-operation, 

insurance and credit, the economic and social conditions of the 
agricultural classes, land systems, and various other agricultural 
economic questions. Annual subscription Ss. Single numbers 2s. 
Annual subscription for the above three publications 80s. 
International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1924.— 
XC//4-489 pages, 8vo. Ss. 

International Year Book of Agricultural Legislation, Xlllth 
Year, 1923. — English Edition. 1st Year. XLFI + 1,018 pages,. 
&VO. 12s. 6d. 

Renoiittances should be made payable to The Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, or Order,'’ and crossed ‘‘ Bank of 
England." _ 

MINISTRY of AGRICULTURE and FISHERIES 

RESEARCH MONOGRAPH No. 2. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ANIMAL BREEDING 
with special reference to the problem of Fertility, 

BT 

P. H. A. Maeshaijj, Sc.D., P.E.S., and John Hammond, M.A., 
of the Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge. 

Contents:—■ 

The Male Generative System—The Female Generative 
System—Puberty—^Rut, Oestrus and the Sexual Cycle- 
Fertility in Farm Animals—^Fertility in the Male Animal— 
The Mare—The Cow—The Ewe—The Sow—The Goat—The 
Bitch—The Ferret—^The Babbit—The Fowl. 

Written in simple language and well illustrated, this mono¬ 
graph will prove of the greatest practical importance to faxmers 
and stockbreeders. 

Price %8. net. Post Free. 

Order direct from the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 
Plea.se mention the Joubnau when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Vermorel “Eclair” Series 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY MONTH FOR 
A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SPRAYER 


Demonstration models can be seen at'the Smitbfield 
Club Cattle Show Stand No. 64. 

No. 9.-KNAPSACK SPRAYER WITH 
MECHANICAL AGITATOR. 

thick mixtures, buch as Limcwash, aio to he 
sprayed, bettei results aie obtained it the Spraying 
Machine is fitted with an Agitator, so that the susponded 
iriatter cannot settle at the bottom of tht Machine and 
-choke the outlet The “ECLAIR” Knapsack Spia>er 
can be supplied fitted with revolving blades as illustiatod 
Most of our larger Machines ha^e an Agitator as a 
standaid fitting 



iviosi; or our larger mac nines oa’ve an Agitator as a t KCM^AIR” WilH ACdTATOR 

sUndaifl fitting KNAPSACK SriiAYfcB gallons 

ful/ Particulaia and Catalogues from — *'-L types made and stooked. 

2| Pints to 88 gallons* 

COOPER, PEGLER & Co*, Ltd*, 24b, Christopher Street, Londoiif EX«2* 
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Rapid Fattening Cake 


T he sales of our “ RAPID FATTEN- 
ING” CAKE have steadily increased 
year by year for the past forty years, 
and we venture to believe that no 
Cake could have achieved this record except 
on its merits. 

Our success in winning the confidence of the 
farming community has not only justified our 
policy of producing a high class Cake, but 
the long period over which it has been main¬ 
tained and increased, has given us a manu¬ 
facturing and feeding experience which 
enables us to place on the market a Cake at 
the lowest possible price compatible with its 
quality. 
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Foot-and-Moutli 

Disease. 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

As this issue of the Journal goes to press, 187 outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease on separate premises have taken piace in a 
iittle more than eight weeks. In the 
exposure of animals at markets in the 
incubative stage of the disease lies the 
greatest potential danger of the spread of infection, and out¬ 
breaks having been confirmed in widely separated areas, in some- 
of which markets have been involved, the Ministry has felt 
it imperative to take such precautionary measures as are possible 
to prevent the development of a still more serious situation.. 
For this reason the Ministry came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to impose a partial standstill Order over the Midlands 
and South of England (see p. 872). This came into force at 
midnight on 16th November, and it is hoped that it will not be 
neoessary to continue its operation for more than a few weeks.. 
The Ministry is aware of the inconvenience and hardship which 
may be experienced by many connected with the live-stock 
industry through the operation of this Order, but it is strongly 
of opinion that this measure, which is essentially a preventive 
one, is necessary in the interests of the country as a whole as. 
well as of agriculture in particular. 

As a further precautionary measure the Ministry has also^ 
issued an Order prohibiting hay or straw used for packing 
merchandise and cei-tain other packing materials, which have 
been under suspicion as a source of infection, from being brought 
into contact with animals in Great Britain (see p. 872). 

One of the difficulties met with in the endeavour to stamp out. 
this most infectious disease, is the tendency on the part of farmers 
and smallholders to feed as swill to pigs scraps of imported raw 
meat and vegetables. It is impossible for the Ministry to control 
this danger, but pig-keepers should realise in their own interest, 
as well as that of the country generally, that no imported produce 
should be fed to pigs unless it has first been boiled. It is hoped 
that farmers will strictly observe all the precautions advised in 
the Ministry’s leaflets on the subject of this disease. It is the 
work of the Ministry to collect and sift all the available 

(64288) P.6./n,4. 8,000. 12/25 M. & 8. A 
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informations and to advocate measures based upon the most 
scientific methods of dealing with this scourge. An intensive 
campaign is carried out in each new infected area to ensure that 
all farmers in the locality receive copies of the Ministry’s leatiets^ 
and that all local authorities have a sufficient supply of them. 

Bhort of discovering a preventive of foot-and-mouth disease, 
slaughter, hovever objectionable, is the only way at present 
available of safeguarding the community from a widespread out¬ 
break, The heavy cost is Justified in the interests of agriculture. 
An isolation policy is impossible in this country; not only are the 
iiecessaiy buildings lacking wherein to isolate the stock; but it is 
impossible to restrict the movements of human beings who, it has 
been proved, can and do carry the disease. In France, where the 
disease has got out of hand, and slaughter is not enforced, it is 
estimated that the farmers lose millions of pounds sterling every 
year. No fewer than 2,351 fresh outbrealrs wore notified there 
during the first three weeks of October last, while in September 
there were 7,828 cases in ITolland and 3,358 cases in Denmark. 

It is desirable here to controvert misleading suggestions that 
farmers are making large profits by so-called compensation ” 
for their slaughtered animals. As a matter of fact elaborate 
arrangements are in force for valuing the cattle before slaughter ; 
and it must not be forgotten that farmers repeatedly suffer 
severe loss in not being able to sell their stock for long periods, 
by reason of the restrictions which it is necessary to impose in 
districts where outbreaks occur. They also suffer loss of usual 
profit from keeping stock on account of the slaughter of their 
animals and tbeir inability to buy-in fresh stock for a considerable 
period. 

The word '' compensation ” is a misnomer, as the Ministry 
does not pay compensation. In the public interest animals on 
infected premises are compulsorily bought for slaughter, and of 
the amount paid a certain proportion is recovered in respect of 
salvage of healthy carcasses. 

^ m ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The Chief Veterinary Officer of the IStinistry, Sir Stewaxt 
Stockman, has issued a Report* on the work under these Acts io^ 
Diseases of 1924. One of the principal it 'm- 

Animals Acts history of foot-and-mouth disease in 

Report. there were no less than 

1,440 outbreaks, which involved upwards of 
42,000 cattle, 28,000 sheep and 17,000 swine, slaughtered at a 

* Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral Home, London, W.C^, 
price Is. 6d. 
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cost of nearly ijl,400,000. The position in regard to the other 
animal diseases, notably sheep scab, as to which the Ministry 
proposes the inauguration of a new policy, is also fully stated. 

The information as to the importation of Canadian store cattle 
may provide an item of public interest. During the year 45,85B 
cattle were landed from Canada as stores, compared with 27,665 
landed during the nine months ended Blst December, 1923. 
13,262 were slaughtered in the landing places as being fat and 
61 casualties occurred amongst the animals on the voyage, or 
1.3 per thousand. Half the total of the animals were landed at 
Birkenhead and half of the remainder at Glasgow. The figure 
of 45,853 cattle landed as stores from Canada compares with 
34,645 fat cattle landed for slaughter from all permitted sources 
—namely, 12,841 from Canada, 21,064 from the United States, 
and 740 from South-West Africa. In addition, there were 4,250 
sheep imported from Iceland Among the fat cattle imported 
•from America there were 155 casualties, or approximately -I of 
1 per cent. When the length of the voyage is taken into account 
this appears to provide a not unsatisfactory indication that the 
animals are carried under proper conditions. The Eeport deals 
also with the transit of fat and store stock from Ireland, and the 
importation of foreign animals for exhibition or for other excep¬ 
tional purposes. 

The shipments of exported horses show that 25,642 were sent 
to the Continent of Europe after passing the veterinary examina¬ 
tion required at the port. All such horses most be fit to travel 
and also fit to work without suffering- 4,626 horses which were 
submitted for shipment were rejected, and four of these were 
immediately slaughtered by order of the Port Veterinary 
Inspector as being unfit to be kept alive without cruelty. 

An interesting account of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the United States during this period *is given in the 
Report, from which it appears that in the course of it 116,789 
animals were slaughtered and compensation paid to the amount 
of ^2,360,000, 

_ , ■Sifr * * ^ * ' 


Jotimal xes^ders will find much to interest them in the stimu¬ 
lating and suggestive article on “ Baby Beef Production ” in this 
Journaly p. 779. The modern tendency in 
milk production is in the direction of wiirter 
calvings. The official milk recording year 
begins on 1st October, and it is generally recognised that cow's 
oalving in autumn or early winter produce more milk in a lacta- 
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tion than those calving in spring or summer. Winter prices for 
milk are considerably higher than summer prices, and with the 
idea of taking full advantage of the increased returns, winter 
daiiyinen, as a rule, dispose of their bull calves at birth and rear 
only, if at all, their best heifer calves. The supply of bull calves 
is therefore apt to exceed the demand, and it was with the object 
of exploring alternative melliods of disposal that the Hertfordshire 
Institute set about the call-rearing experiments described in the 
article. 

The public demand is now for small joints, whether of mutton, 
pork or beef, and it is generally recognised as a sound piinciple 
in business to supply what the public wants in a form in which 
it is most appreciated. Considerable progress in this direction 
has been made in respect of lamb, small mutton and pork, and 
while in regard to beef also, maturity is generally reached at 
a much earlier age than formerly, it is not yet customary to 
eliminate an intervening store period. 

While the pi-oduction of “ baby beef ” has been written and 
talked about for many years, and also pi-actisod to a limited 
extent, there are very few economic data available on the subject. 

The article in question deals faithfully with this aspect, and ii 
the number of animals so far dealt with is comparatively small, 
enough information has been obtained to warrant further trials 
both by those responsible for experiment stations and by fanners 
themselves. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The burden of the Linlithgow Committee’s findings may be 
said to be this, that, in the new circumstances of world com- 
Befrifferated P&tition, a knowledge of the marketing and 
Beef Mutton distributive processes at the disposal of home 


and liamb. 


and competing produce is essential to the 
home producer. Only when thus informed 
can he adapt his methods of production, the goods he produces 
and the preparation of these goods for market, to the needs of 
the buying public. It is fitting, therefore, that the first Report* 
on commodity marketing to appear in the Ministry’s Economic 
Series of publications should be an account of the trade in refri¬ 
gerated beef, mutton and lamb, since the imported meat trade 
was outside the ofl3.eial scope of the Linlithgow Committee and 
did not receive attention at that time. Nor have subsequent 


Report on the Trade in Refiigeiated Be» f, Mutton and LiniU (Ec •onoruie 
Series, No, 6). Obtainable trom H.M. Stationery OOice, Ati istral House^ 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Price Is. Gd., post free Is. 7]d. 
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reports on meat, namely, those of the Boyal Commission on Food 
Prices and of the Imperial Economic Committee, examined, in 
close detail, the machinery of the distributive system : the first 
of these was mainly concerned with costs and profits, the second 
with the position of the Empire producer. 

There is evidence that the Report now under review is meeting 
a long-felt demand in the trade for an authoritative, concise and 
cheap account of its exceedingly complicated affairs. It is to be 
hoped that it will prove of equal interest to the home producer, 
for whose information it was primarily prepared. Its relevance 
to the marketing and distribution of live stock and fresh meat in 
this country is obvious. In the words of the Report:— 

‘^The iarge-«cale production, processing and distribution wbicli 
characterise the trade in refrigerated meat in the great exporting 
countries is not without lessons apfJicable, with due adjustment, to the 
smaller farms, the infinitely smaller flocks and herds and the mainly 
individual butchering which mark the home-killed meat trade in this 
country. The price obtained for a steer in the cotmtry districts of 
England and Wales is necessarily allVcted by conditions ruling in the 
distant Argentine ; similarly, Englivsh lamb prices are influenced 
l)y conditions in, say, New Zealand. Again, the metbods of distribution 
pui'sued by the importing firms which have brought dressed ” meat into 
tiie very heart of tVio English countryside are bt)und to react on the 
marketing of lioine produce. Hence tlie iriarketing of home-produced 
meat must needs take note of the marketing of imported meat, and the 
present position and structure of this great international industry which 
suImplies roughly half the total quantity of beef, mutton aiul lamb 
consumed in this country, must be of interest to all who profit—or 
suffer—by the cheapness of its products. Similarly, as maiketa become 
world-wide, knowledge confined to one country, is not, of itself, a 
sufficient guide for intelligent production and marketing. Information 
must be co-extensive with the whole producing and marketing field.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Cl’ to the end of 1914, nearly 13,000 small holdings had been 
created under the provisions of the Small Holdings and Allot- 
T ,1 « n -1 t ments Act of 1908, bnt the ensuing four 
• f years of war practically prevented further 

“ pmgi-ess, and the poet-war conditione ren- 

dered it impossible to provide holdings to 
any considerable extent without incurring loss, whereas the Act 
of 1908 required that all small holding schemes, broadly speak¬ 
ing, should be self-supporting. To allow for the altered ciretira- 
stances, and to enable the considerable demand of ex-Service 


men for holdings to be met, the Land Settlement (Facilities) Afct 
was passed in 1919, removing the financial restriction on ttie 
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operations of Councils of counties and county boroughs in this 
direction, and providing that all losses reasonably or necessarily 
incuiTed by the Councils up to Blst March, 1926, should be borne 
by the State. At that date the estates are to be taken over by the 
Councils on a self-supporting basis, the capital loss incurred 
through the purchase and equipment of land at the inflated post¬ 
war prices being, in efleet, written off. This post-war scheme 
was intended primarily for the settlement of ex-Service men, 
and, although civilians were not barred, the 1919 Act required 
that preference should be given to the ex-Service applicants. 

From the passing of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act to 
the end of 1921, 16,000 new small holdings have been provided 
by Councils on some 250,000 acres of land at a capital cost of 
over 4115,000,000. The average price paid for land in the post¬ 
war schemes has been about ^-12 10s. per acre as compared with 
.£32 17s. 6d. in pre-war settlement. Althougii the increase is 
mainly accounted for by the rise in land values, the post-war land 
is regarded as of rather better value than that purchised before 
the war; but this difference in price is practically n negligible 
cause of the sclieme being uneconomic, this result being attribu¬ 
table to the high rate of interest on loans, the sharp rise in the 
cost of building and repair work, and the increased cost of 
management ts a result of higher post-war salaries. Holdings, 
too, have been equipped to a much larger extent with a dwelling 
house and farm buildings, 2,749 new houses being erected in 
the post-war period comp.ared with 741 before the war. Tho 
adaptation and repair of existing farmhouses and buildings, the 
erection of new buildings, and the provision of requisite roads, 
water supply and fencing, also necessitated considerable expense. 
It can be claimed, however, that while expenditure has 
been kept as low as possible, the new cottages and farm buildings 
erected are of a substantial character and, as regards design, 
by adhering to good proportion and the elimination of expensive 
features, are admitted, in the architectural world, to be a con¬ 
siderable advance on much of the rural bousing before the war. 
The cost of equipment in the post-war programme amounts to 
ovei- £5.000.000, or about one-third of tho whole cost of the 
scheme. 

How tlie tenants have fared on the new small holdings is a 
matter of no less interest than the creation and equipment of 
the holdings themselves. As regards the pre-war settlers the 
position is “ eminently satisfactory.” They had the advantage 
of a rising market during their early years of settlement and 
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benefited from tbe high war j)iiees. The post-war settlers 
encountered very different conditions, experiencing bad seasons 
in 1921 and 1922 as well as the general fall in agricultural 
prices. No one with any knowledge of agricultural affairs since 
the war would imagine that they could have made good to the 
same extent as the pre-war holders. The number of failures is not 
definitely knov'ii, but is estimated at from 10 to 12 per cent, of 
the total number of men provided with holdings; of those now 
in possession the number likely to fail is thought to be small and 
there is no longer any cause for anxiety as to the future of the 
majority. Although the estimate indicates a higher proportion 
of failures than was experienced among the pre-war settlers, the 
number cannot be regarded as high, having regard to the 
extremely difficult conditions the ex-Serviee settlers had to face 
and to the fact that, in the general anxiety to do everything 
possible for the ex-Service men, a certain number were accepted 
as tenants who would never have been supplied with holdings in 
the earlier days. It is in fact a matter for surprise that so high 
a proportion have succeeded. The grit and determination that 
have carried the men through are well illustrated in the numerous 
instances of successful ex-Service tenants given in the full report 
on Land Settlement in England and Wales, 1919-1924/' which 
has Just been published by the Ministry, and which can be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, price 23. 6d. This is a. 
very comprehensive document, covering many sides of the ques¬ 
tion, and containing much valuable information for those 
interested in this subject. 

-sk- 


The Ministry has undertaken to publish a series of mono¬ 
graphs, the purpose of which is to give, in the langxiage of 
_ , everyday life, an account of work at the 

esearc Agricultural Research Institutes of this 

onograp s. country, and to explain the bearing of the' 
I’esults of research upon practical agriculture. 

The first monograph of the series is entitled “ Studies Con¬ 
cerning the Handling of Milk,”* and was prepared by 
Hr. Stenhouse Williams and the staff of the National Institute 
for Research in Dairying. That book lias already reached a 
second edition, and the welcome given to it encourages the hope 
that the subsequent monographs will receive a like cordial 
reception. 

*■ Research Monograph No. 1, obtainable from the Ministry. Price Is., 
post free. 
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The second monograph, written by Dr. F. H. A. Marshall 
and Mr. J. ITammond, is based upon research into the physiology 
of reproduction in farm animals, conducted at the Animal 
Nutrition Institute at Cambridge. The title of the work is 
“ The Physiology of Animal Breeding \\itii Special Picforence 
to the Problem of Fertility.”* The importance of the subject 
to farmers and stock-breeders needs no emphasis. A proper 
understanding of the conditions governing the fertility of the 
animals with which they are concerned is essential to the con¬ 
duct of their Imsiness. There is no reason why every breeder 
should not become acquainted with the important results of 
modern investigation. Except for the preliminary physiological 
descriptions which are indispensable to the understanding of 
the rest of the volume, the monograph is entirely practical in 
its bearing. There are 9 illustrations, and separate sections 
are devoted to the mare, the cow, the ewe, the sow. and the 
smaller farm animals. 

Several other monographs are in course of prcparatioii, includ¬ 
ing one on Wheat Breeding luvesligalious al ilu' hlaut 
Breeding Tnslitute, Cambridge, by Profe^sol• Sir Lhtvhind 
Biffen. 

in ^ % 


The Ministry has Just published a Report on tlie Oceuri ‘ine 
ill Insect Pests of Crops in England and Wales during tlu‘ years 
*8- i Tn * 4 : 1922, 1923 and 1921,1 being the fifth report 

n nAoa fooyf series dealing with the mculenfa^ 

’ of insect (and other invertebrate) pests 

which are harmful to farm, fruit and garden crops. The object 
of these reports is to place upon permanent record those fads 
which ought to be recorded for the information of posterity, 
apart from the immediate interest of such facts. The presenl 
report differs from its forerunners in corfaiii respeds and 
includes new sections such as those dealing with ” foreign 
introductions ” and developments in mefhods of enufrol. 

The outstanding features of the three years nnd('r rc'vii'w w('i-e : 
(1) the damage done by Frit Fly, and fo a lesser e,\((‘nl by (lout 
Fly during 1922: (2) the outbreak of fruit pests, notably aphides 
and caterpillors in 1923; and CS') the remai'kable absence of most 
epidemic pests in 1924—^for which there can be little doubt tliat 
the weather was responsible. 


* I^^“=?e.irdi Moiioer *ph No. 2, Price 2^ , po^t free. 

t :\Ii«!cdIar)PoiiH Publicatioiib No. 49, obtainable from the Mmistry’H 
Office, 10, Wbitehall Place, London, S.W.l, piicc 1 b. (ki. net (post free). 
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The completion of the Ministry’s scheme for the appointment 
of advisory entomologists in each of the agricultural provinces 
has resulted in an increased knowledge of the distribution of 
joests in several areas, but even more information as to the 
commercial importance of most pests would still be very welcome, 
and it is hoped that farmers and fruit growers will, to an increas- 
ing extent, place their practical experience at the service of the 
advisory entomologists at the college centres of their province. 
For this purpose the Report contains a map showing the situa¬ 
tion of the collegiate advisory centres and the counties forming 

the provinces which they serve. 

^ ^ 


MnuTiNGs of the Departmental Committee on Agricultural 
Unemployment Insurance were held on 29th and 30th October, 


Agricultural 

Unemployment 

Insurance. 


the Chairman, Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B., 
presiding. Evidence was given by 
Messrs. T. Sinden, Ben Ford and W. Avis 
on behalf of agricultural workers in various 


districts, by Messrs. W. Hyde, J. W. Harrison and W. Wood 


as representing the National Federation of Rural Approved 
Societies, by Mr. C. Elithorn as representing the Insurance 
Unemployment Board, and by Lieut.-Col. O. E. d’Avigdor- 
Goldsmid, the Chairman of the Timbridge Wells Employment 
Committee. 


m m 


The Rt. Hon. Edward Wood, M.P., Minister of Agrienltnre 
ivnd Fisheries, appointed in October a Committee to advise on 

Property Acte. ““ . 

1922 and 1924. . '!> 'f prescnbed as payable 

to a steward oi a manor, or to the Land 
Registrar, as the case may be, under Section 129 (2) aud 
131 (2) of the Law' of Property Act, 1922, on an endorsement 
on an assurance of a certificate as provided by Section 129 (2), 
(4) and (8) of the said xict. 

(2) The fee to be prescribed under Section 129 (6) of the 
said Act as payable to the steward of a manor on a certificate by 
liim as to the payment of fines, reliefs, heriots, and fees pay¬ 
able in respect of any transaction and rents, including arrears, 
if any, as therein provided. 

(B) The fee to be prescribed under Section 181 (1) and (2) 
of the Law of Property Act, 1922, as payable to a steward 
of a manor or the Land Registrar, as the case may be, in 
respect of transactions effected after the commencement of the 
said Act. 
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The Committee will consist of Sir C. Fortescue-Brickdale, 
Mr. H. W. Knocker, and Mr. C. G. May, together with 
Mr. P. W. Millard, and Mr. C. Wood-IIill, both of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Sir C. Forteseue-Brickdale will be Chairman, and Miss K. 
Skene Smith, of the Ministry, Secretaiy of the Committee. 

^ 1C ^ 

The following Regulations, entitled the Allotments 
(Approimd Societies) Regulations, 1925, were made by the 
Allotments Act, treasury on 10th November, 1926, under 

1925 Sub-section (8) of Section 2 of the Allot¬ 

ments Act, 1925, which section authorises 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend money to 
approved societies for the purpose of purchasing land to be 
used as allotments :— 

(1) The rale of interest which may be paid by an approved 
society upon an}" share or loan capital raised after the date 
of these Regulations shall not exceed the rate of 6 per cent, 
per annum, such rale beijig a gioss rate calculated before 
deduction of income tax. 

(2) The distril>ution of profits amongst mcmbeis of an 
apju'oved society shall be limited in any year to the payment 
of a dividend not exceeding the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum upon any share capital of the society for the time 
being subsciibed and paid up, such rate being a gross rate 
calculated before deduction of income tax. 

^ ^ ^ ^ m ^ 

In view of the importance of the potato crop, and the influence 
of manuring on both yield and quality, a conference on the 
Conference on manuring of this crop was held at the 

Potato Manuring. Station on 

® 20th November. The Chair was taken by 

the Et. TTon. Lord Clinton, and the proceedings were opened 
by Sir John Russell, who gave a brief exposition of the general 
principles involved. Messrs. J. C. Wallace, R. W. Wheldon and 
T. Eden then gave some account of experiments conducted 
respectively in Lincolnshire, the Northern Counties, and at 
Rothamsted. Croat interest was shown by a large gathering repre¬ 
senting all ooncerned in the various aspects of potato growing, 
and a keen discussion, opened by Lord Bledisloe (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Mmistryl, followed. It is proposed to give a 
substantial account of the papers and discussion in the next issue 
of the Journal. 
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BABY BEEF PRODUCTION. 

J. Hxjntee-Smith, B.Se., 

Principal of the Herts Institute of Agriculture, 

The past 50 years have seen a great change in the methods 
adopted for the speedy fattening of most of our farm stock, 
until early maturity and quick returns have now become 
general. With pigs and sheep, the modern method of growing 
and fattening simultaneously is found in its most intensive 
form, but with cattle an intervening store period is still very 
common. In the former cases it would appear that the public 
demand for lamb and pork met with a ready response from the 
farmer, who doubtless found the new system economically 
advantageous; in the latter case, developments have been much 
slower. 

The position has, however, now been reached when the 
public show in an unmistakable manner, a definite partiality 
for a particular type of beef. Small joints constitute modem 
requirements, and the neat little animals which can supply 
them are everywhere in request. It is impossible to assume 
that the changed attitude of the public, in respect of any of 
the above products, is based on a scientific knowledge of food 
volues or even on a. new standard of economy. The reasons 
for the change in demand, which has occurred at the same 
time in several countries, are doubtless many and varied, and 
need not be dealt with here. 

The object of this article is, rather, to try to imxrress on the 
farmer the importance of recognising the state of the market 
for his beef products, and at the same time to present some 
results and figures which appear to indicate that, as in the case 
of pork and lamb, the changed demand may be capable of 
being turned to the producer’s advantage. 

For some years baby beef ” production has been much 
talked about, but the writer is not aware of any definite data 
on the subject. It is true that a few farmers here and there 
have made a speciality of “ baby beef,” but neither their 
methods nor the extent of their financial success appears to be 
known. It seems, therefore, appropriate to raise the subject 
ill a concrete form by publishing a few records which have 
been carefully kept at the farm attached to this Institute during 
the past three years. It is hoped in this way to focus the 
farmers’ attention on modern tendencies in beef production 
and to open up a subject which merits much more detailed 
investigation. 
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Beef Production in England,—The bulk of the beef produced 
in thib country arises from two sources : ~ 

(1) Fiom animals bought in as stores to be fattened off in 
yards on arable farms. 

^2) P'rom cattle fattened on grass on the grass farms in the 
^Miclands and elsewhere. 

These animals are usually from 21 to 3] years of age when 
marketed. They provide excellent beef of the large-jomt type 
which, though of better quality than imported meat, is still 
greatly affected in selling price by foreign competition. 

Perhaps the best quality beef produced in quantity in this 
country comes from farms in the north of England and east 
of Scotland. The native Aberdeen-x4ngus or a cross of this 
breed, provides the best foundation for meat production, result¬ 
ing in a special trade of considerable dimensions. The animals 
are usually marketed at about 21 months of age, and supply a 
product of great uniformity and of the highest quality. With¬ 
out a definite organisation, a graded material is supplied which 
is much sought after and commands a special maihet. 

More recently, however, attention has been given to the 
production of still younger beef under the name baby beef/' 
This class of product is obtained from animals which have 
beoii intensively fed from birth, and which reach a weight of 
8 to 9 cwt. at from 12 to 18 months of age. From the point 
of view of ])ublic taste, there is no doubt of the popularity of 
meat of this kind* it supplies small joints and the meat is 
tender and juicy PTow far the consumer is well advised in 
his choice, from the point of view of food value for cost, is a, 
different matter. There seems to be little information on this 
aspect of the question, apart from a bulletinfrom Minnesota 
which merits careful study. 

One criticism offered by the connoisseur in meat, is that 
baby beef lacks the real flavour of beef; he calls i( luadher 
good veal nor good beef. On the other liaud, there is always 
]:)lenty of competition for beasts of this kind, iiulicading 
acceptability of the meat to the majority of consumers, ^''his 
fact has apparently Ix'en recognised by the Smithfleld Show 
authorities who, for the Iasi year or tw^o, have provided special 
classes for fat beasts under 15 months of age. 

. Baby Beef Production at the Herts Institute.— It is impor¬ 
tant, in leporting the revsult of an investigation, that the con- 
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Fig. 1. Sides of Beef. Loft, ;3 years old, and right. Id nionths old. 
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ditions under which the results are obtained should be specified, 
as under a different set of circumstances very different results 
may ensue. At the farm attached to this Institute, a herd of 
20 dairy Shorthorn cows is maintained. These cows are all 
recorded, and in the past year or two have averaged about 
700 gallons per head. The herd is really in the early stages 
of grading up; all the cows are non-pedigree, and are mated 
with a pedigree dairy Shorthorn bull. 

Milk is the main object in view, with cream and cream 
cheese as profitable side-lines. Although the herd is not yet 
licensed, the standard of Grade A (T.T.) is reached and an 
enhanced price of 3d. to 4d. per gallon over the fixed minimum 
is obtained. All good calves are reared, the heifers to come 
into the herd and the bull calves to make “ baby beef.” Each 
calf is suckled by its dam for 4 days only’", and is thereafter 
reared on the pail. Calf rearing is facilitated by the existence 
of good boxes, while young stock are housed in covered yards. 

The cropping of the farm is regulated to provide a limited 
supply of green food practically all the year round, while silage 
from a steel silo provides succulent food in winter. Lucerne 
cut green is the main source of green food in summer, while 
oats and tares, cabbage, kale or mangolds are available for- 
other periods. 

Heifer calves for dairy purposes are turned out to grass in 
the ordinary way, but “ baby beef ” calves are kept under 
cover from birth until they go to the butcher. 

Summarising the conditions, the important points are (1) 
that all calves suckle for 4 days only and are then pail-fed, 
using the minimum quantity of new milk, and (2) that the pro¬ 
duction of baby beef is, under the circumstances described, 
simply a means of utilizing a by-prodxict, namely^, bull calves, 
on a milk selling farm. 

Preliminary Trial. —The first trial in the production of 
young beef was of a preliminary nature. Three calves out of 
dairy Shorthorn cows and sired by beef bulls, were used. 
These calves were reared from birth at the Institute on the 
lines indicated below. 

Each of these animals did well, all making prime beef. 
Approximate costs, howeverj indicated that the margin of 
profit was small; in fact it appeared necessary to reduce costs 
by shortening the period of indoor feeding. With this impress 
sion in mind, 7 more calves were reared, fattened and disposed; 
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of at an average age of 36 months. Details of the system of 
management adopted together with cost records, are now 
given. The results obtained are summarised below :— 



BIue-Griey Heitei 

Roan Bullock. 

Black Bullock. 

Age \%heu ^okl 

81 weeks. 

80 weeks. 

85 weeks. 


cwr. ({1 lb. 

cwt. qi. lb. 

cwt qi. lb. 

Lnc weight 

9 H 14 

10 t 0 

10 0 21 

Deadweight (m 8-lb stones) 

j 77 stones. 

86 stones. 

82 ^2 stones. 

Peieentage dead weight 

‘ 55 7 per cent 

59 9 pci cent. 

57.8 pci cent. 

Price ..... 

£80 Od. 

£31 8s Oil. 

, t32 Os Od. 

Puce pel stone 

8s Od 

ss oa. 

7s 9d. 


Results in 1924-25o—The seven calves ased were out oi 
•commercial dairy Shorthorn cows by a pedigree dairy Shorthorn 
bull. Three of the dams were heavy milking cows, while the 
other four were only moderate milkers. The same bull sired 
all the calves, and this bull has a good milk pedigree though 
his ability to influence his daughters for milk production has 
not yet been proved. Two of the calves were heifers weighing 
at birth, 70 lb. and 79 lb. respectively—weights which compare 
with an average of 75^ lb. for 19 heifer calves at the Institute. 
The boll calves weighed at birth, 8G, 92, 98, 106, and 101 lb,, 
and these figures are well above the avei’age of S6J lb. for 20 
bull calves during the last few years. 

"Each calf was suckled by its dam for 4 days, and thereafter, 
was pail-fed. No calf was allowed moie than 30 gallons of 
new milk, and the average per calf was 25 gallon^. Whole 
milk was gradually replaced by separated milk, each calf con¬ 
suming an average of 55 gallons of this. Along with the milk 
a mixture of linseed cake meal and middlings in equal parts, 
was fed in the form of a gruel, while crushed oats with 5 per 
cent, of fish meal added was fed ad lih. As the calves grew 
older, hay and roots were introduced, and the concentiaios 
consisted of linseed cake, crushed oats and fish meal till the 
calves were about 6 months old. A small })iopoi’tioji ol fish 
meal was always included in the rations. 

From 6 to 12 months, hay, <^ilage and roots were vaiied with 
green food such as oats and tares, lucerne and cabbages. The 
linseed cake and crushed oats remained at 1 1b. each per head, 
hut palm kernel meal and maize gluten feed were added, 
feeding quantities increasing from 3 lb. per head to 6 lb. per 
head of mixed cake and meal per day. For the last 4 months, 
bean meal and maize meal were added and the amount finally 
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I'eached was 8 lb. per head. All the animals were disposed of 
direct to the butcher, except the two out of “ Maude ” and 
“ Mona,” which were purchased by the same butcher at the 
Christmas market. 

The progress made, together with the final weights and 
prices, are shown in the foliow'ing table:— 


Calf out of 

Man do. 

Mona. 

Rose. 

Beauty. 

Beryl. 

Iris. 

Patricia. 

Average. 









Sex 

(Heifer). 

(Bull). 

(Bull.). 

(Bull). 

(Heifer). 

(Bain. 

(Bull). 


Date of birth 

2r/.’^/23 

3/3/23 

21/9/23 

29/9/23 

30/11/23 

11/1/24 

21/1/21 

99 lb. 

AV'eight at birth - 

70 lb. 

86 U). 

92 lb. 

98 lb. 

79 lb. 

106 lb. 

101 lb. 

,, .. 32 wks. 

455 „ 

553 

.525 „ 

574 

490 ., 

469 .. 

469 .. 

505 „ 

,, „ 1 year 

714 .. 

833 ,, 

840 „ 

875 „ 

679 „ 

820 „ 

735 

785 

„ ,,64 wks. 

868 „ 

1,008 „ 

959 

1,037 „ 

833 „ 

1,050 „ 

952 

958 ,, 

Ago at killing 
in weeks / 

68 

67 

64 

73 

70 

65 

67 

68 

Live weight at \ 
killing / 

8c. Iqr. ! 

9c. 3qr. 

9c. Iqr. 

lOc. Iqr. 

8c. Iqr. 

9c, Iqr. 

9c. 3(iv, 

9c. Iqr. 

Carcass weight \ 
in 8-lb. stones j 

61 

73 

74 

85 

64^ 

76 

75 

i 72^ 

Percentage dead \ 
weight j 

52.8 

53.5 

i 

57.1 

56.5 

55.8 

67.2 

54.9 

i 65.3 

i 

Daily live l 









weight gain | 
from bin h to f 

1.8 lb. 

2.3 lb. 

2.0 lb. 

2.2 lb. 

1.7 lb. 

2.1 lb. 

2.iib. 

2.0 lb. 

slaughter ! 










■£ s. d. 

£ s. <. 1 . 

£ s. (1. 

£ s. d 

£ s. (1, 

, £ s, d 

£ s. d 

£ s, d . 

Price of beast 

27 6 3 

32 14 0 

30 16 8 

1 35 8 4 

25 16 ( 

130 8 ( 

)30 0 ( 

30 6 0 

Price per stone 

<S 11| 

8 lU 

8 4 

j 8 4 

i 8 ( 

) 8 ( 

) 8 ( 

) ' 8 4| 


Throughout the trial, the animals were weighed regularly 
and at the same hour on each occasion, but they were not 
fasted before being weighed. This applies also to the final 
]ive weights before slaughter. The average live weight of the 
7 beasts before slaughter was 9J cwt., but the steers averaged 
within 6 lb. of 10 cwt. The rate of live weight increase from 
birth was the very creditable one of 2.0 lb. per head per day 
(steers 2.14 lb., heifers 1.75 lb.). 

The prices obtained ranged from 8s. to 8s. llld. per .stone 
of 8 lb. dead weight. 

Oompaxison with S-year-old Bullock. —The steer out of 
Patricia was retained a month longer than necessary in order 
to provide material for an exhibit at the County Show. A 
prime 3-year-old bullock was obtained at this time and the 
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two animals were killed together. The relative dead weight 
and prices of these two beasts weie as follows—the average 
figuies for the 7 baby beef animals being added for com¬ 
parison :— 



Caiotiss n Pi(]ht 

P} 



Pt\6p per ^fone 


8 lb. stones 

t 

s 

(1 

b <1. 

hteei onf 

ot .. 7“ 

HO 

0 

0 

8 0 

Piuchas' < 

i ^ ye ii-old .. ... iM ^ 

37 

0 

0 

7 10 

Average < 

7 liiby beci stecis 

.^0 

7 

0 

s 44 


Photographs of the carcasses of these two animals are shown 
in Fig. 1, while in Figs, 3, 4 and 5 are given illustrations of 
from both beasts. The relative ages of the animals are well 
seen from their teeth, which are also illustrated (Fig. 2). These 
joints, on exhibit at the county show, attracted a great deal of 
interest, and a preference was unanimously expressed for tbe 
young beef* 

The relative weights of equivalent joints from each beast 
were as follows :— 

Ihilnf }U (/ Joi ills T/n ((~Yt (u - i)h^ Jnnifs 




Weisj^ht. 





1!). o/ 

lb 

o/ 

Snloin 


8 7 

0 

i:> 

WlTiG^-lib 


0 11 

8 

9 

Back-rib 


i 0 

5 

13 

Shin beef 


9 .3 

to 



The corresponding joints in the two enses were valued at 
the same figure by the butcher. 

A remarkable fact, which was much commented on, was the 
small differences in weights between the joints of the two types 
of animals. Unfortunately, it was not possible to determine 
the proportion of bone to meat, although it was obvious that 
such a comparison would have been, to the advantage of the 
younger beast. 

The results obtained in this trial have proved a source of 
great interest to farmers who saw the animals and to everyone 
who inspected the actual joints. On the one hand, surprise 
was expressed at the rapid growth the animals made in spite 
of the method of rearing and the limitation of milk in early 
life, while on the other hand the quality of the carcass and the 
excellence of the joints were freely commented on. 

Balance Sheet —Tt is now necessary to i-efcr to the balance 
sheet, which is given below. First of all it must be pointed 
out that every precaution was taken to ensure accuracy in the 
figures. The concentrated foods were weighed out weekly and 
a record kept of the green food consumed. All home-grown 
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food was cliaiged at cObl of production. Milk was charged ai 
full market price, while an apportionincnl for labour and ovoi- 
head charges has been included. Exception might be taken 
to the valuation of good calves at birth at .61 per head. If tlur. 
figure is considered too low, even for an unwanted dairy by- 
product, or if calves at a higher price weio purchased, the 
final profit per head will he coirespoiidingly reduced. The credit 
side of the account, in addition to the income from the sales 
of the beasts, includes a figure which represents the lu'tual 
manurial value oi the foods consumed. The profit of approxi¬ 
mately £1 per head is certainly very suggestive. If such a 
result can be obtained under milk-selling conditions tlicre would 
appear to be no doubt about the future of baby beef production. 

RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCILS. 

Geace E. Habow. 

The following article was written bij Miss Oracc fiJ. 
Hadatc for jnihhcation in The Nineteenlh Century and 
After, Aagast^ 1925, a7icl is reprinted Jicre by per¬ 
mission of the authoress and of the Kdilor, fo whose 
courtesy the Ministry is mdebted. The subject dealt 
with is of great interest and mporta'iice to all who are 
concerned loith rural development^ rimil economy and 
rural weVi-hcing. 

Ix those far-off days when parish eomieils were new, their 
begetters looked fondly to them for the r-egeneration of village 
life. Now at la^t were we to 

sec the x^< 2 oplo having a strong hand 
In liainiiig their o^\l» laws ; \% lienee lietter days, 

if not “ to !ill mankind,” at least to us who live in English 
villages. The result tempts one to quote further : 

pi\eiule eiiois axe my theme. 

I know one parish council whose sole recorded activity was, in 
a spasm of enoi-gy, to put white posts along a bridge over the 
village <htch “ ’Tisn’t safe if a man’s coming ’ome a bit fresh 
of a Saturday night.” complained one councillor, and his 
colleagues agreed. Another, fired with youthful enthusiasm, 
passed a resolution calling upon Queen Victoria to resign, but 
added a rider—for they were a kindly and considerate folk —that 
she should he allowed a pension of thirty shillings a week “ as 
she wasn’t used to doing for herself.” At the present day I 
•doubt if any parish councils are so enterprising: the diflaculty 
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is usually to induce anyone to attend an election, or to do any¬ 
thing if elected. And indeed the elections are often a farce.^ 
“ T always get on,” said a parish councillor recently, “ because 
my name begins with ‘ B.’ The names of candidates are read 
out alphabetically, and each name is voted on by show of 
hands. No one likes to ofliend a neighbour by not voting for 
him, so all the early letters score. No ‘ W ’ has a chance.” 

Ask the first half-dozen villagers you meet what are the powers 
of a parish council, a district council, or even the county 
council, and the chances are you will find complete ignorance. 
Nor is the matter much better with regard to boards of guardians 
and school managers. A friend of mine recently asked the 
village grocer if he knew who were the school managers. ‘‘Well,” 
he said, “ the vicar, he asked me to be on something, but J don’t 
rightly know what it is.” 

The fact is that English local government is carried on by a 
comparatively small number of public-spirited individuals in 
spite of the complete apathy and ignorance of the vast majority 
of those who elect them. “ I have sat for nineteen years on 
the county council,” said a countj^ councillor who had been 
asked by the women’s institutes in his district to support the 
adoption of the Public Libraries Act, ‘‘ and this is the first time 
any of my constituents has shown the slightest interest in any¬ 
thing I do.” As a rule the county council is elected on one cry, 
and one only, ‘‘ Keep down the rates,” and is then abused by 
a few zealots, eager for individual reforms, because public ser¬ 
vices are skimped. 

There is one way, and one only, to remedy this : to educate 
people to understand their powers and responsibilities as citizens; 
to make them realise that you can get nothing without paying 
for it ; and to induce them to consider public budgets as carefully 
as private. Our trouble in the past has been the cleavage 
between statutory authorities and the general public. Swift’s 
cynical plea for the retention of religion, because if men cannot 
have a God to blame if anything goes wrong they will blame the 
Government, has not lost its sting. We grumble at the roads, 
at the lack of village nurses, at the rare visits of school dentists, 
at the inadequate provision for elder children in many village 
schools; and we do more than grumble—^we rise to impassioned 
denunciation—when we discuss the rates. Tt never occurs to us 
that we cannot have it both ways, or that local authorities are 
not malevolent abstractions bent on reducing us to ruin and at 
the same time on making our passage to the workhouse as un- 

B 2 
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comfortable as possible, but men of like passions with ourselves, 
Diir fellow-ciliEens and fellow-raiepayers, whom we elect to carry 
(‘lit our wishes. 

To many of iis in the country elections are still something 
alien and remote. T well remember an election in the early 
(lays of women's institutes, when the retiring committee sat on 
the platform in a shy and smiling row and the president pointed 
to each one in turn and said : Now we will elect Mrs. Blank; 
and now Miss So-and-So/’ and so on through the list. And 
many of us feel that our responsibilities end w^heii once we have 
cast onr vote. Women’s institutes and the neiver form of men’s 
clubs are doing much to obviate this. Country men and women 
are learning the forms of public business; they are losing the 
inarticulateness which made it impossible for them to ask a qiies- 
tion in x>ublie. and the sensitiveness winch made them feel a 
question asked of them to be an insult. In managing their own 
social and recrojtional affairs they are getting soniothing of the 
[mining -which public school and university life provide, that 
gi\e and take which is not the least important clement in ednea- 
tion. What we need is a closer union between the voluntary and 
the statutory authority. No country can be governed by 
Government alone. 

We cannot aflord to wait for evciythiinj; to luippen (7om aliove as a rohult 
of (rovemment initiative, . . , Tlie voluntary groups and assoeialion^? of 

a local or federal cliaraeter in the domain of indimliy, national (economy, paiti- 
ciilarl}^ in the domain of ilaily enstom, are d<^stinpd to play as hig a ]>art. , , . 

Voluntary associations of the kind can xmly he welcomed. They mark the 
awakening of the public activities of different sections of the comrmmity, . . 
A geiiuiiie leadership of creative organising , . . must aim at discovering 

suitable ways of utilising the constructix e energies of individual groups, 
persons, and co-operative units, and must base itself on the increasing 
independent activities of the masses. 

There are those who fear that eo-operatiou between voluntary 
and statnloiw anlhorities will load to the shelving of responsi¬ 
bilities hy tlie statutory bodies. “ Public services should be 
performed by public servants,” they say. To ,snch. tho words 
of Trotsky quoted abo^'e should brinp comfort. Tf Bolshovisni 
itself cannot dispense with tlic onlhnsiasm and drivin^r power of 
voluntary associations, Governments less absolute may safely 
encourage them. There are others, officials and committee mem¬ 
bers. who say that no formal or recognised union is required, 
since ah’eady <-bpy know all that is necessary about their own 
area, and the well-intended efforts of voluntary societies are more 
hindrance than help. Anyone who has ever held an official 
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position must have some sympathy with these. We all know 
the nuisance of being taught oui* own business by people who are 
imperfectly acquainted with it. But if the object of local govern¬ 
ment is the welfare of the locality, then surely the more people 
who take an intelligent interest in it the easier will be the work 
of those responsible. It is in this belief that certain recent 
experiments in county and village organisation have been 
attempted. 

After the war a number of societies became seriously concerned 
with problems of village life. They realised that new interests 
liad been aroused, new stirrings were making themselves felt, 
new methods were needed, and they set about the task in various 
ways. All, however, found certain initial difficulties, and chief 
among them lack of transport, of village halls, and want of 
co-ordination and co-operation between village and village. 
County councils were in many cases offering facilities of which 
villages were not aAoiiling themselves; villages were needing just, 
the things offered, but did not realise how to obtain them. 
Official language must needs have a certain legal precision which 
renders it wholly unintelligible to the laymen, and county eouneii 
regulations, until they are translated, mean nothing to the 
average villager. 

In some cases voluntary societies were being assisted by the 
county council: in others not. In some cases societies were 
working in harmony; in some they were ignorant of each other’s 
existence; in a fe-w they were antagonistic. In no case was the 
ground even approximately covered. 

In several different counties there arose independently and 
almost simultaneously the idea that it might save time, energy 
and money, and prevent misnnderstandings, if representatives of 
the statutory and voluntary bodies concerned could be induced 
to meet each other at regular intervals and discuss the problems 
in which they were interested. In this way rural community 
councils were born, and in December, 1921, the National Council 
of Social Service (wliich was ali;eacly engaged in forming similar 
councils of social service in towns) called a representative con¬ 
ference at Oxford to thrash out the whole question. A list of 
the bodies represented at that conference indicates the kind of 
co-operation which its promoters had in mind. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Development Commission, and the Adult Eduea^ 
tion Committee of the Board of Education sent representatives: 
so did the County Councils’ Association and the Association of 
Directors and Secretaries of Education, the National Union of 
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Teachers^ and the Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Seliools; otlier voluntary societies included the National Federa- 
t^on of Women’s Institutes, the Toung Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Village 
Clubs’ Association. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and 
the Horace Plunkett Foundation were also represented. At a 
late}* c^oiiferenco the Ministry of Health and the Farmers’ Union 
were also included. 

Ill {ho words of the official report."^ It was found that there 
was genera] agreement as to the need for better co-ordination of 
effort both nationally and locally, and certain suggestions which 
w^'ere put forward were unanimously agreed to in principle.” It 
was decided that these should be embodied in a memorandum, 
and the National Council was asked by the conference to refer 
the draft to all the bodies represented and to others likely to be 
interested in order that it might be more fully considered after 
their views had been ascertained. A second conference was 
called in April, 1922, wdien the memorandum was discussed in 
detail. The following principles vreve nnanmiously accepted, and 
these form the be sis of the w^hole government :— 

1. The essence of the country problem is to find moans to 
enable country men and women io help Ihemsolves, and to bring 
together all classes in co-operation for the common good. 

2. It is essential to encourage the spirit of initiative and 
co-operation in the village itself, so that the village may for¬ 
mulate its own wishes and face its own responsibilities. 

3. No village organisation, however good, is likely to be 
sufiS-cient for the end in view if it is self-contained. One of the 
drawbacks to village life is its isolation, and if the villages are to 
take their rightful place in national life this isolation must be 
broken down. Educational, recreational, and similar movements 
in villages cannot be sustained for any length of time without 
the help given by some form of county and national 
organisation. 

It was decided in the first place to eoneoiitrale on county 
organisation, though from the outset it was I’ealisod that a link 
between county and county w^as essential, and the National 
Couneil of Social Service was asked to act as the co-ordinating 
centre of the wdiole movement. Village organisation was also 
discussed, but it was felt that while the village was the core of the 
problem, the county was the natural point of departure. 

National Gonncii of Social Service, Meiiioranfiiim No 19 . 
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The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation had given generous grants to enable Oxfordshire to 
experiment along the lines indicated; as a result of the conference 
the Carnegie trustees, acting on the advice of the National Council 
of Social Service, undertook to give financial assistance to a 
limited number of counties to enable further experiments to be 
made. The movemeuTi, however, has outstripped the grants, and 
at the moment ten counties in England and one county in Scot¬ 
land have rural community councils at work, of which eight are in 
receipt of grants. Not the least interesting point with regard to 
these councils is the wide divergencies which they show in method 
and in the type of work done. Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
and Leicestershire, in addition to having their own individual 
councils, are also combined in a central council for the whole 
area, which has its office at University College, Nottingham, and 
on which are represented not only the county and voluntary 
authorities, but also the Universities of Sheffield and Manchester. 
The first Annual Report of the Nottinghamshire Council (pub¬ 
lished 31st March, 1925) speaks of steady progress:— 

Through the Council meetings close contact lias been established between 
the voluntary county bodies and the Nottingliainsbire County Council and 
their Education Committee. This has been invaluable in getting to grips with 
the needs of the villages and in obtaininga clear understanding of some of the 
difficulties of village work. The co-operation between official and voluntary 
bodies that has resulted from the establishment of the Council has made 
possible the creation of special facilities for the development of non-vocational 
adult education in the rural areas of the county. Nearly forty villages have 
already profited by these facilities. 

Kent has made an exceedingly interesting and valuable survey 
of rural industries in the county, and called a conference of village 
blacksmiths, which not only attracted considerable attention, hut 
seems likely to have practical results in helping to revive an 
industry which formerly employed some of the ablest and most 
capable men in the village. At present motor traetors must be 
sent away for even minor repairs, with the inevitable delay that 
this implies and the consequent bill—“ as long as a wet week,” as 
one farmer put it. Village smiths, equipped whh modern appli¬ 
ances and acquainted with modem machinery might do much 
of the work at present sent back to the factory: already they 
have shown themselves capable of producing simple and effective 
ornamental iron work. 

Kent Rural Community Council has also circulated an interest¬ 
ing suggestion as to a new class for village shows : competitions 
for lads based on the skilled Jobs which are done in the ordinary 
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course of farm work, such as brushing grass with hook and 
sharpening hook; calculating weight of artificial manure to sow a 

given square at the rate of - cwt. per acre; pacing out a 

given area and marking it; penning sheep without a dog; driving 
tw'O horses in waggon between posts, backing and turning. It 
seemed worth quoting this in detail, as it suggests a new way of 
interesting boys in life on the land and bringing home to them 
the fact that agriculture is a highly skilled trade which any man 
may be proud to follow. In this connection it may be noted 
that other rural community councils are looking into the question 
of “ young farmers’ dubs.” 

Cambridgeshire is interesting itself in the provision of village 
halls, and the Director of Education, who from the first has 
taken a most active part in pjouioting the formation of tho rural 
community council, has produced a most interesting memo¬ 
randum on the possibility of the “ village college ” as a eoidre 
of social and edueaiioiial life. 

Gloucestershire is specially concerning itself with juvenile 
welfare and men's dubs. 

Oxfordshire, having de^•oted four years to building a founda¬ 
tion for adult education in the villages, is now tmiiing its 
attention to questions of public health. 

West Sussex, Hertfordshire, and Hampshire are all working 
on their own lines. 

New as the movement is. certain points are already estab¬ 
lished. In the first place, it is dear that no movement for 
improved methods of agricultim'. no cry of back to the land, 
will have any effect until we have' a race of agricultural 
labourers sufficiently educated to bo able to ada])t tliemslvcs to 
new methods, and a villaue life capable of satisfying the legiti¬ 
mate needs of an intelligent population. Sir Horace Rhniketi’s 
well-knowm formula, “ Better farming, better business, Ix'tter 
living.” is as true to-day as ^Yhen he first made it the basis 
of the Irish co-operative movement. In the second place, it is 
possible to develop in country people that spirit of initiative and 
self-help without whidi all effort to improve country life is bound 
to fail. Nothing is more striking in the Rm'al Coinmnnity Move¬ 
ment than the fact that in several eases tho immediate result of a 
council’s formation has been the conversion of the county council 
to the Carnegie Rural Libraries Scheme. Not only is this good 
in itself, but it has prm-ed an object-lesson in local government 
v/hich is not being lost. Tt is one thing to call a public meeting 
to protest against tho rates, or to denounce the closing of a small 
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school. It is quite another to invite members of the county 
finance or county education committee to discuss with representa¬ 
tives of men’s clubs or women’s institutes exactly what certain 
proposals involve, altogether apart from the heat and stress of 
controversy. It is becoming not unco m mon for a county official 
to be invited to attend a meeting of village men or women in 
order that he may'' tell them what is proposed with regard to 
health or education, and the mere fact that this is an ordinary’ 
club or institute meeting, not one specially'- called for the purpose, 
is of importance. 

Moreover, the fact that through county’ organisation village 
is linked to village is giving a new vitality' and a new stability' 
to the work. The small isolated hamlet knows that it has 
behind it the strength of a county organisation. Village A joins 
with village B in organising a /etc. The play' that was so 
successful at X goes the round of the immediate neighbourhood. 
A new community' sense is born, a neighbourliness which extends 
bey’ond the parish, and a consciousness of the power which 
springs from co-operation. One of the greatest difficulties in the 
past has been that of transport. To get a lecturer or a concert 
party out to a village is expensive, and even in these days of 
motor omnibuses there is often no means at all of getting them 
back again after lecture or performance. Several community' 
councils have spent part of their initial grant on a community' 
ear. Oxfordshire is the proud possessor of two. a van and a car, 
which between them have run some 12,000 miles over country' 
roads during the last six months. Villages jiay' a mileage rate, 
and not infrequently' two or more organisations share the cost, 
one speaker lieing di-opped at village A and another taken on to 
village B. 

The problem of social and educational life in the village will, 
however, never be met by' complete reliance upon outside help, 
any' more than by' complete restriction to the limited resources 
of the village itself. It is necessary that the village should both 
help itself and also take advantage of means of supplementing 
such provision as it can make within its ovm boundaries. It is 
surprising bow much local talent is at present hidden under 
napkins. People do not realise that a simple explanation of their 
own hobbies is often interesting to their neighbours—that the 
mere description of a common process can be well worth w'hile. 
Women’s institutes, with their monthly talks and their roll calls, 
are doing much to show' how' rich a field lies here untilled. It is 
not insignificant that at a Pederation Council meeting in one 
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taught.—real thongli this is —as in the growth which they 
impiy* The village and the county are beginning to realise 
their possibilities and theii* responsibilities and to desire to 
face them* In that lealisation lies the hope for that fuller and 
richer life which we all desire. Folk dancing and dramatic tours, 
concerts and travelling cinemas are all excellent in their way, 
but we can pour them into villages by the dozen without pro¬ 
ducing any permanent effect. But once get people to formulate 
their own demands and themselves to tackle the problem of how 
to meet them, once get them to take their place w^hether in 
local government or voluntary organisation, and future develoj)- 
iiieiits tan safely be left in their hands. 

-sic ^ 

THE SETTING UP AND WORKING OF 
THE RIVER GALE DRAINAGE BOARD. 

T. E. Fkeris, M.Sc., N.D.D., 

Diicctor of Agticiilture, JJorscL Couiitg Council 

In 1921 the County Agricultural Cominilteo lor Dorset was 
informed that the condition of that part of the Eiver Gale in 
Dorset was veiy bad owing to the failure of the i-iparian owners 
to clean out obstructions regularly, such as beds of silted mud, 
fallen trees, and also to neglect in the matter of cutting and 
clearing of river weeds. It was pointed out that those parts of 
the Gale and its tributaries which lay within the borders of 
Somerset were dealt with by the Somerset Commission of Sowers ; 
and tliat the condition of the river in Somerset was much better 
than it was in Dorset, but that the full value of the work done 
in Somerset could not be obtained owing to the fact thrt the bad 
condition of the river in Dorset prevented flood-water getting 
away from the Somei'set portion of the river system. 

The Committee, after inspecting the Dorset part of the river, 
found that tire indictment was fully justified, and that because 
of the various obstructions it was not irncommon for flood-water 
to remain out cm lands besid“ the river for periods of several 
weeks, causing deterioration of the land and in places, also, very 
seriously atieehrrg the use of roads in the vicinity as well as add¬ 
ing to the cost of their upkeep. The Committee decided that the 
improvement of the river was an object which deserved any 
assistance which could be given; and as a first step convened a 
meeting of the riparian owners and others interested at Five 
Bridges, which lies on the hanks of the river. The meeting was 
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unanimously of opinion (1) that the condition of the river was 
bad, and that it was getting worse each year; (2) that, in con¬ 
sequence, the land adjoining was rapidly deteriorating in value; 
(S) that through flooding for considerable periods the roads near 
the river were often practically unusable, and the cost of upkeep 
and repairs were increasing; (4) that, to a considerable extent, 
the lands adjoining the river in Somerset, near the Dorset border, 
were also deteriorating owing to the condition of the river in 
Dorset, the work of the Somerset Commission of Sewers being 
to some extent nullified thereby; (5) that it was desirable that 
steps should be taken to put the river in better order; but while 
owners and occupiers were anxious that the work should be 
done, and were willing to assist in doing it, none would 
commence until they were assured that all the others would do 
likewise. 

Formation of the Drainage Board.—After discussion as to 
ways and means, it was decided by the riparian owners present, 
(1) that they would each take immediate steps to improve their 
own portions of the river, and (2) that a petition be sent to the 
Ministry of Agriculture for a Drainage Board to be formed to 
deal with the whole river and its tributaries. Following these 
decisions, the Shaftesbury Rural District Council undertook to 
find the fee of ;£20, required to be forwarded to the Ministry 
of Agriculture with the petition, on the ground that improvements 
effected to the river would obviate a considerable expenditure 
on the upkeep of roads under the jurisdiction of that authority. 

On receipt of the petition the Ministry took up the matter 
with the Somerset Commission of Sewers and arrangements 
were made for the Commission to surrender their jurisdiction 
over the river in Somerset in favour of the proposed new Board. 
Tt was discovered that no maps existed which set out the dis¬ 
trict under the supervision of the Commission of Sewers, and 
the County Agricultural Committee therefore arranged for the 
whole district, drained by the river, to be surveyed in order to 
define the exact limits of the area which should he subject 
to the rates of the proposed Drainage Board. When this survey 
had been completed a conference of the Petitioners and other 
riparian owners concerned was held, and agreements were 
reached as to the rating areas and the Ministry drafted and 
deposited for public inspection the Order and Maps relating to 
the River Cale Drainage District. The Order was confirmed in 
•Tanuary, 192B, and the first meeting of the new Board was held 
during tlie follovnng month. 
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A few words as to the constitution of the Board, will probably 
be of interest. The Order provides that the Board shall consist 
of 9 elected members who shall each be the proprietors of not 
less than 10 acres of land, or the occupier of not loss than 
20 acres of land within the district, together with two appointed 
members, one appointed by the Somerset and one by the Dorset 
County Council. In regard to the election of members, the 
electors are entitled to vote in accordance with the amount of 
land with which he is concerned within the district on the 
following scale :— 


Area not exceeding 

20 acres 


1 vote. 

Area over 20 but under 40 acres 


2 votes. 

„ 40 ., 

„ 80 „ 


3 ,, 

„ ., 80 

120 „ 


4 „ 

„ „ 120 ,. 

200 „ 


5 ,, 

„ .. 200 

„ 400 „ 



„ „ 400 ., 

800 ., 


S 

j, ,, ftOO araes 



10 „ 


The period between each election is three yeai'S. 

It is pleasing to record that after the petilion for the forma 
tion of a Board had been made in 1921 nearly all the lipariau 
owners took steps to improve their respective reaches of the 
river, and by the time the Board held their first meeting early 
in 1923 a large proportion of the stream had been greatly 
improved and the good effects of the work were beginning to 
show. 

Working of the Board.—To come to the working of the 
the Board, at the first meetings the matters dealt with wore 
(1} the selection and appointment of Secretary, and (2) the 
adoption of general principles for future work. In regard to 
the former, the post—a part-time one—was advertised, and 
from the applicants a solicitor at Wincanton was appointed at 
a salary of £50 per annum, this sum to include the use of an 
office. The general principles adopted were (a) That each 
riparian owner or other person concerned, be himself required 
to keep his portion of the stream or streams in good order, and 
that the whole of the streams be inspected by, or on behalf of 
the Board at definite periods, to see that the work was done 
in a satisfactory manner; (b) That in the case of any portion of 
the streams not being in proper order and the person concerned 
failing to carry out the necessary work, an Order be seiwed 
specifying the work to he done; (c) That in view of the fore¬ 
going arrangements, rates be levied to cover the administrative 
expenses only. 
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The Board has now been working for a period of nearly three 
years, and it has extended and consolidated the work of clearing 
the stream commenced by the owners and occupiers in 1921 to 
the great advantage of the land adjoining. The following facts 
amply bear this out :—(1^ In flood time it was not uneommon 
for water to overflow and lie stagnant on some of the land for 
a period of from 3 to 6 weeks at a time; since the stream, was 
cleared it is rare for it to lie about for more than 8 days. 
(21 Owners and occupiers of land adjoining the stream have 
stated that some of their land has improved in value to the 
extent of 10s. per acre. (This may easily be understood in 
regard to portions of the area, as the outlets of main carrier 
drains from land adjoining the river were in some cases found 
to be buried under two feet of silt in the river bed.) (3) Before 
the stream was cleared it was not an infrequent event duiing 
the haymaking season for the crops of some of the land to be 
ruined by flood-water or washed down stream; no such occurrence 
has taken place during the past year in spite of the very much 
larger amount of rain. 

The area of land under the Board’s jurisdiction is 5,562 acres 
and the average cost of the working of the Board for the three 
years it has been in existence, including the preliminary costs 
of petition, survey of the district, etc., is ,^105 per annum, or 
4^d. per acre. 










THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE MINISTRY. 

A BEPOBT lias just been publisiied giving in a concise form an 
account of the Ministry’s activities during the three years 
1921-24 in the important fields of agricultural education and 
research, including work in connection with milk and dairy 
produce, poultry, horticulture, and the improvement of live 
stock. It continues a similar report for the years 1919-21, 
which described the policy adopted by the Ministry with regard 
to agricultural education and research during the years 
immediately following the close of the War; the present report^ 

^ Eeport on the Work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry for 
the three years 1921-24 : H.M. Stationery Office, 163 pp,, 5 h. net. To be 
obtained through any hookseller, or directly from the Stationery Office at the 
following addresses :—Adastral House, Kingsway, London, WX12 ; 28, 
Abingdon Street, London, S.W.l ; York Street, Manchester ; 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent, Cardiff; or 120, Greorge Street, Edinburgh. 
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shows the development ol' that policy during the last three 
yeai‘s. The provision of the Corn Repeal Fund of ^B850,000 
has enabled very substantial pi ogress to be made, particularly 
m the extension and equipment of Research Institutes, 
University Departments of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Colleges, and County Rarm Institutes. 

Organisation.—The general organisation falls roughly into 
three divisions : (1) research work; (2) the provision of technical 
advice; and (3) education The Research Institutes and 
Stations, 19 in number, are grouped according to the subject 
of investigation, and are associated (wherever possible) with a 
University. A.dviee on farming problems is usually given 
through the County Agricultural Organiser and his stall, who 
come into direct contact with the farmer, but (to quote from 
the report) :— 

“ They give advice on matters of everyday routine: they are, 
so to speak, the * general practitioners ’ for agricultural ills. But 
i,\here they cannot diagnose these ills or prescribe the treatment, 
or where they wish to fortify themselves with the opinion of those 
who make the class of illness in question their life study, they can 
call in the specialist officers.’’ 

These specialist officers are called Advisory Officers, and 
are located at “ advisory centres ” (usually a University’ 
Department of Agriculture or an Agricultural College) to which 
are attached a group of counties forming a “ provincial area.” 
The Advisory Officers (chemists, entomologists, mycologists, 
economists, bacteriologists, and advisers in veterinary science) 
also foim a link between the general body of research workers 
and the county staffs in their province. 

The third division, the teaching of agriculture, falls naturally 
into two sub-divisions—■(!) the higher education provided at 
University Departments of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Colleges, usually two- or three-year courses leading to a 
diploma or degree, and (2) the systems of agricultural educa¬ 
tion maintained by local authorities. The educational work 
canied out by the latter covers a wide field, and ranges from 
courses of one y’ear and under at Farm Institutes (there are 
now 16 Institutes in operation) down to single lectures on 
special subjects. The counties also conduct experiments and 
demonstrations, organise and assist shows, promote clean-milk 
competitions, furnish advice on rationing, etc., and the 
ma]orit_v provide scholarships for courses at Farm Institutes 
and Colleges. Finally, the whole organisation is co-ordinated : 
“ -tpait from volnntary ori^anisations, such as the Agricul¬ 
tural Education Association, there is first the unifying influence 
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of the Ministry?- which through the power of the purse, can 
supervise the whole system. Secondly, there is an organisation of 
Councils or Committees, of which the Research Council (which 
includes all the Directors of Research Institutes) may be taken as 
a specimen, or the Animal Diseases Research Committee, or the 
Committee of Advisory Economists,* Thirdly, there are periodical 
conferences not only of Advisory Officers from all over the country, 
but also ' Provincial Conferences ’ between the specialist Advisers 
at an Advisory Centre and the Organisers of the Counties in the 
Province served by that Centre. Last, and not least in import¬ 
ance, there is a develoiament of the last two years: a conference of 
Organisers held at a Research Institute, so that County officers 
may meet the workers of that Institute and discuss some particular 
subject of common interest.” 

Thus the chain is complete. On the one hand, the farmer 
can command, through the agency of the Agricultural 
Organiser, next the Advisory Centre, and then if necessary 
the Research Institutes, the resources of the whole field of 
agricultural science in helping to solve any particular farm¬ 
ing problem with which he may be faced. On the other hand, 
results of practical importance obtained at a. Research Institute 
are tested out on the experimental and demonstration plots 
conducted by the college and county staffs, and, subject to any 
modification suggested by local trials, are l^rought before the 
farmer by means of visits, lectures, classes, courses at x\gTiciil- 
tural Institutes, publications, etc. : 

‘'It is clear, however, that neither books nor X3amphlets nor 
even lectures will reach the mass of the farming community. The 
Ministry is bound to rex)eat that, broadly speaking, the County 
Agricultural Organisers, with the specialist Advisory Officers as 
tlieir consultants, iinist do the main work of instructing and 
guiding the practical farmer. They are the channel by which the 
stream of knowledge can most surely and easily flow to its 
destination. ’' 

One further extract from this section of the rejiort may be 
quoted :— 

“ The whole organisation described above is young, at least in 
its present development; before and during the War large parts of 
it scarcely existed, and other parts were comparatively weak and 
unsupported. There is still room for much improvement. But it 
ma,y fairly be said that the main lines of the organisation are firmly 
traced and the outlines largely filled up; and that the chief 
requirement now is time for it to settle harmoniously to its work, 
and to win the closer knowledge and full confidence of the farming 
community.” 

Keseatch Institutes.—^Each of the three main divisions is' 
described in detail in the report. As stated above, the Research 
Institutes are grouped according to the subject of investiga¬ 
tion. There are thus five Institutes which deal with soils and 
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crop.s; five with hortienltnre; four ivilb animal pathology; 
three with animal hnsbamliy; one with agricnltiiral economics; 
and one with agricultural engineering, llie work of ca,ch 
Institute is explained in the rcpoit: it will be sufficient here 
to state that during tlie peiiod under review two important 
gaps m the system have been filled. The Institute of Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering was established at Oxford in association 
with the School of Bural Economy, and a new Institute in 
Animal Pathology was founded at Cambridge. Important 
extensions and improvements have been carried out at prac¬ 
tically all the Institutes, with the aid of capital giants from 
the Ministry totalling -6198,000. 

The Advisory Service. —Much interesting information is 
given in the section dealing with the advisory service, the 
second of the main divisions. Eor the purposes of this system, 
the country has been divided into 14 provinces, each with its 
Adidsory Centre, which, in turn, has its staff of Advisory 
Officers. Most centres have chemists, entomologists, mycolo¬ 
gists, economists and dairy bacteriologists. Velerinaiy 
advisers are recent appointments, and are not yet generally 
established. As regards the duties of Advisory Officers, the 
chemist gives advice and carries out experiments on soils, 
manures, feeding stuffs, spraying materials, etc., and in these 
centres where there is no dairy bacteriologist sometimes also 
does the bacterial counts in connection with clean milk com¬ 
petition'-,. The entomologist, who keeps in close touch with 
the hlmistry’s pathological laboratory at Harpenden, gives 
advice and carries out local investigations on plant diseases 
caused by insects: these officers deal, in the aggregate, with 
from 3,500 to 4,000 inquiries annually. The mycologist advises 
on plant diseases caused by fungi and bacteria. The economist 
provides advice on agricultural economic questions in general, 
and in particular on questions of book-keeping and accounts, 
costs of production and farm management. The veterinary 
officers, besides advising farmers on veterinary problems, cany 
out local investigations, ascertain the character of the diseases 
most prevalent in their province and the veterinary matters 
to which farmers attach most importance. The dairy 
bacteriologists are, for the most part, employed in carrying 
out the bacterial counts of milk samples, and as a result of 
this w^ork advising farmers on methods of clean milk 
produciion. 
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It will thus be seen that the County Agricultural Organiser 
has, at his call, expert advice on most of the problems which 
beset the farming community. The grants paid by the Ministry 
in aid of the work of advisory centres totalled £72,680 during 
the three years covered by the report. 

It is of interest tO' state at this stage that by means of special 
research grants investigations are carried out at Besearch 
Institutes outside the normal programme of work, or conducted 
elsewhere than at the Besearch Institutes. A list of these 
investigations is given in the report. In order to provide 
recruits for Besearch Institutes and Advisory Centres, a small 
number of research scholarships are awarded annually by the 
Ministry. A few travelling fellowships are also awarded to 
existing workers to enable them to familiarise themselves with 
work abroad. 

Education.—Turning now to the important subject of 
agricultural education, the report records that on the Ministry’s 
grant list there are 15 colleges (9 Agricultural Departments 
of Universities and 6 Agricultural Colleges) where instruction 
in higher agricultural education is provided. Tlie annual 
maintenance grants paid by the Ministry to these colleges 
amount to £48,500. With the aid of capital grants (usually 
on a £ for £ basis) from the Ministry, extensive improvements 
have been made at most of the institutions. The Royal Agri¬ 
cultural College, Cirencester, the oldest college in England and 
Wales, which was closed during the War, was re-conditioned 
with the aid of a- grant of £15,000 and was re-opened in 1922. 
The University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, also received a 
grant of £15,000 in aid of the erection and equipment of new’' 
buildings for the Agricultural Department. The Ministiy 
contributed a grant of .£7,000 townrds the purchase of the 
freehold of two farms for the School of Agriculture, Cambridge 
University. Harper Adams Agricultural College, the 
University of Beading, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College and 
the Swanley Horticultural College for Women, also received 
substantial grants in aid of building work. Grants of £15,000 
each have been promised in aid of the new buildings w^hich 
are being erected for the Agricultural Departments of Leeds 
University and University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

With the gradual passing of the post-war conditions the 
colleges are returning to a normal footing, and the attendance, 
on the whole, is well maintained. In the spring of 1024 a 

o 2 
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oeuMis was taken of the fuluro iiileiilions oF students who were 
then atteuditig courses : 

“ Tiic fif^ures did not bear out tJie nnju’Ch.sion \\liicli is gunerally 
held, that onl.\ a small proportion of llio stiidonls at tgricultiiral 
t'ollegos, oto., inteuil to become practical farmers. Some 5f> per 
cent, of the students had practical farining as their objective, 
while another IP ]ier cent, contemplated posts connected with farm¬ 
ing, .‘-nch as estate management. The proportion of students 
having official posts m mind was less than was expected, being 
iiiider 20 per cent.” 

Considerable proore.ss has been made in the county systems 
of apncultural education. It would be impos.sible within the 
.sco[ip ol this article to enumerate all the developments— refer¬ 
ence must be made to the report itself—but the following; 
summary may give some indication of the work that is being- 
done. Other activities of local authoiities in comu'ction with 
milk and dairy work, small live stock and horticulture, arc 
refeiTed to in the sections of the report dealing with those 

SUbjfH'ts. 

\Yhen the previous report -was publi.shed, 18 Farm Institutes 
were in being, 7 of which had only just c<ninnencod: theiv 
are no-vv 16 in operation and another is approaching comple¬ 
tion. In addition, considerable impiovemcnts have been made 
to most of the others with the aid of capital grants from the 
Ministry. During the three years 19‘21-24, the number of 
students attending courses at Fartn InstitnteR was 1,989; over 
10,000 attended organised day courses; 1,800 attended evening 
classes and 2,500 received instruction in manual processes. 
The number of lectux'es, demonstrations, and other meetings 
held during the period was upwards of 28,000. The total 
number of scholarships awarded by comity councils for agri¬ 
cultural courses was 2,871, representing a value of o^er 
£39,000. 

The scholarships scheme for the sons and daughters of 
agricultural workmen and others was established in 1922. 

s ^ e thi. schem e are confined to the c'hildrcn of 
agiieultnral workmen, and of other countryside w'orkers in a 
similar economic iiosition, and to young persons who are 
themselves bona-fide wage earners in the agricultural industry. 
The awards range from three or four years at a University 
Department of -4gricultur6 dowm to short courses at Farm 
Institutes, and are of sufficient value to enable the recipients 
to jiu.s.s through the courses without cost to their parents. 
During the three years, 350 scholarships have been awarded. 
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and an interesting table shows the distribution of the scholar¬ 
ships among the various sections of the rural community. 
Another table gives jiarticulars of the subsequent progress of 
a numlier of scholarship-holders who completed courses at 
Farm Institutes, from which it is satisfactory to note that the 
great majority returned to farm work. The report states : 

“ Consideration of the ax3plications brought to light many cases 
of people who, by sheer grit and determination, had managed to 
improve their education though severely handicapiied by lack of 
means . . * . It is perhax^s too early to draw conclusions 

about the scheme as a whole. From reports on the work and 
conduct of the scholarsiiix>-holders wliich the Ministry receives 
from time to time, it is clear that, with exceedingly fe^v exceptions, 
the scholars are roving themselves cajiable students, well worthy 
of the assistance they are receiving, and that some are doing 
exceptionally well. ’ ^ 

Another scholarship scheme initiated by the Ministry during 
the period provides for the award of scholarships to students 
who intend to become agTicultural organisers, or teachers or 
lecturers in agriculture. The object of these scholarships, 
which are for the period of two years, is to broaden the know¬ 
ledge and experience of the students and to give them an in¬ 
sight into the economic position of agriculture, botih at home 
and abroad. The first awards under this scheme were made 
in 1924. 

A short account is given of the schemes for the training 
of ex-service officers and men in agriculture. With the excep¬ 
tion of the training of disabled ex-officers under the Eoyal 
Pensions Warrant, these schemes have now been closed, and 
some interesting information is given on. the results of training 
in the case of officers granted scholarsliixis or training grants. 

Dairying*—The section dealing wdth milk and dmry work 
should prove of much interest to all who are concerned with 
this important subject, ikttentioii is paid to milk production 
on the farm, the disjposal of milk, co-operative cheese schools, 
and the commercial possibilities of lactose from wffiey. A short 
account is also given of the instruction in dairying provided 
by local authorities. On the subject of clean milk production, 
it is stated :■— 

“ To a considerable extent the Ministry has concentrated its 
energies on this subject during the past three years, and it is 
satisfactory to be able to record a noteworthy improvement in the 
conditions of milk production throughout the country. The 
expert advisers on the staffs of Local Education Authorities and 
Agricultural Colleges are able to help in this movement to a very 
important degree, and their efforts have been supported by agri- 
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cailuicil socieiies i?iid ctlier bodies, who have devoted nmcli atten¬ 
tion to the qii^^sLion of methods of milk production at iheir annual 
siiows and m other diiections. JMor must it be forgotten that rnilk 
dealeis tlieiiiseh cs aie iiowj ior tlie most parfcj keenly alive to the 
necessity for seciiring incieased cleanliness m inilL^ in the interests 
not oiiiv ol the geneial public, bat of the trade itself. In fact, 
tins geneial avvakeniiid on the paid of commercial interests may 
well prove to liave an inhueiice as great as that of the educational 
efioits of local bodies. If the trade could see its way to buy milk 
on the basis of clocinliness, it would go far to solve the problem of 
clean ndlk pi odiiction.” 

Small Live Stock.—The portion of the report devoted to 
small live stock deals mainly with poultry. The general 
maciiiiieiy for the provision of instruction in this subject along 
modern lines is explained, and an account is given of the 
National Poultry Institute Scheme, towards the cost of which 
the poultry industiy, consisting mainly of ‘‘ small men with 
comparatively little capital, has contributed over £6,000. Two 
further schemes for the improvement of poultry stock are 
described, namel 3 q the Kgg and Chick Distiibution Scheme 
and the County Egg Laying Trials, both cariied out under 
the auspices of the local authorities. 

Horticultiire,—In the horticulture section, the work of local 
authorities with regard to horticultural education is explained, 
and as a concrete example a description is given of the work 
carried out by the staff of one authority. Much valuable in¬ 
formation is also given on the subject of potato demonstration 
trials, bee-keeping, the standardisation of fruit packages, the 
grading and packing of Irnit and vegetables, and the testing 
of new varieties of fruit trees. The action taken by the 
Ministiy under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts is 
reviewed, and the working of the various Orders, with special 
reference to those made for the control of wait disease of 
potatoes, is doscril^ed. 

Live Stock Improvement,—The report next reeoixls tlie satis- 
factoiy progress that has been made in the Live Stock Improve¬ 
ment Scheme. The advance is most marked in milk recording, 
the number of cows recorded increasing from 97,903 in 1920-21 
to 138,086 in 1923-24, notwithstanding the hampering restric¬ 
tions during this period consequent on the serious outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease. The demand for premium bulls 
and boais has also steadily grown. The grants for heavy 
horses which were withdrawn for reasons of national economy 
after the year 1921-22 have been revived during 1924-25. 
A decrease has l>een recorded each year in the number of 
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stallions licensed under the Horse Breeding Act, 1918. There 
is reason to believe that as a result of the working of this 
Act unsound stallions which formerly travelled at low fees 
have practically been eliminated from the road. 

The report concludes with a short note on the National Stud, 
the operations of which continue to be satisfactory, the 
accumulated trading profit being £30,050. In 1922, the 
National Stud headed the list of Winning Breeders with 25 
horses winning 42 races of the total value of £32,939. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE SEEDS ACT, SEASON 1924-25. 

In connection with the administration of the Seeds Act, the 
modification of the intensive inspection of seedsmen’s premises, 
commenced during the 1923-4 season, w'as further developed 
during the past season. Visits of Inspectors of the Alinistry 
during the 1924-5 season w’ere confined, to a large extent, to 
those made for the purpose of drawing control samples of the 
seeds offered for sale. Purely advisory visits 'were paid only 
where circumstances indicated that these were necessary. The 
latter included a number of establishments dealing in seeds 
as a “ side-line ” and which had not been previously dis¬ 
covered by the Inspectors. In this way the total number of 
visits paid by Inspectors, wdiich w'as 9,000 in 1922-3, was 
reduced to 4,600 during the 1924-6 season, with the addition 
of about 1,000 to establishments which had not been visited 
previously. The! Act has been in operation since 3 921 and it 
is believed that the majority of seedsmen are now quite familiar 
with its terms and that they are carrying out its requirements 
to the best of their ability. The intensive inspection which 
was conducted when the Act first came into operation is there¬ 
fore no longer necessary. 

Control Sampling.—The reduction in the number of purely 
advisory visits has made it possible to pay greater attention 
to the drawing of control samples. Dirring the season, some 
1,418 such samples were taken as compared with 613 in the 
previous season. The main pui’pose of drawing these samples 
is to ascertain, by check tests at the Official Seed Testing 
Station, whether the particulars as to germination, purity, etc., 
which are given by the seller, are accurate. The samples taken 
during 1924-5 included 253 samples of clovers, 172 of grasses, 
101 of field and root seeds, 420 of vegetable seeds (apart from 
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Hoeds sold in packets) and B‘J ot ctnval sc'ods. ddie check tests 
showed that in 110 ol lhes(' 1J18 -samples the declaratioji 
made by the seller was incurna*! iti st>ine inateiial ])ar(icular. 
These iiK*luded 17 samples oi ^las.-,^ simt!, 42 of cloAcr, 1 oi 
field, 3 ol root, 19 ol aiul 2 of cereal seeds. In BO 

oases the gerniiiialim) differed h}^ from to 15 per cent., IB 
differed by from 15 to 20 per coiii,, and in 20 cases the germina¬ 
tion figure wais inoie than 20 per cent. mil. d^he ])uritY figure 
was wrong to tlie extent of from 3 to 5 per cent, in 10 cases, 
from 5 to 10 per cent, in 4 cases and over 10 per cent. in. 0 
cases. hi the other (‘ascs the principal source of error was 
the omission to declare the presence of dodder or of injurious 
weed seeds. Taken as a percentage of the total iimidDor of 
samples drawn, tlie serious discre[)ancy cases amounted to 
7.7 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 1923-4 and 
11.5 per cent, in 1922-3. This indicafres a slow but steady 
iiiiproYcmeiil. 

Packet Seed,—Durther iniprovcmeiU in the cpiality of seeds 
sold in packets is shown by the fact that, of the 432 control 
samples taken, 94 per cent, were found to be above the 
minimum standards laid down in the Regulations. The cone- 
sponding figure for the previous season was 90.6 per cent. Of 
the packets falling below the minima, 1.6 per cent, \vere above 
two-thirds of the standard, and 4.4 per cent, were below 
two-thirds of the standard. The Heeds Act has had a marked 
effect on the quality of seeds sold in packets. Targe quantities 
of very inferior seed used to be disposed of in this manner, 
but the above figures indicate that while tliere is still 3nom 
for further improvemeiit the position is much more sntisfactoi\ 
than it wais before the Act came into operatioo. 

Earmei to Farmer Sales.—Considerable attention lias bi^tui 
given to this matter during the season. Visits ha\e bean 
paid to nearly 1,000 farmers who were believed to Ik* oitej- 
ing seeds for sale. As a result of these visits and of the 
educational campaign which has beej) followed bv displaying 
special seed exhibits at agricultural shows, lectures to meet¬ 
ings of farmers, paragraphs in the ffress and in farming 
publications, there are indications tliat the farmer seller is 
coming' into line with the seedsman a,s regards the supply of 
the necessary particulars when selling his seed. This improve¬ 
ment is considerably assisted by the fact that purchasers of 
seed are realising more than ever the value of knowing the 
quality of their seed, and it is hoped that in course of time no 
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farmer will be satisfied unless he receives these particulars, 
to which he has a statutory right, even when buying seed from 
a neighbouring farmer. 

Licensed Private Seed Testing Stations. —The number of 
private . stations in England and Wales, licensed by the 
Ministry to test seeds for the purpose of the Act has been 
increased by one during the twelve months under review. 
These stations now include 31 to test all kinds of seeds covered 
by the! Act, 3 to test all seeds other than grasses, 6 to test 
field and cereal seeds, 5 to test field seeds, 35 to test cereal 
seeds and 7 to test cereals and certain other selected seeds. 
For the purpose of checking the results obtained at the licensed 
stations, 1,117 special samples were taken by the Ministry 
during 1924-5 as compared with 779 in the previous season. 
The results of the check tests on these samples werei com¬ 
municated to the stations, and all cases of serious discrepancy 
w’ere follow^ed up by correspondence or by personal discussion 
with the analyst concerned. 

Referee Samples. —As a further means of checking the work 
carried olit at the licensed stations a further series of “ Referee 
Samples ” was issued to them during the season. These 
samples were drawn from uniform bulks of white clover, 
cocksfoot, perennial ryegi’ass, tares, mangold and onion seed. 
The result.s of the tests obtained at the various stations could 
therefore be compared with those obtained on similar samples 
at the Official Seed Testing Station. Of the six .sets of 
samples distributed the results obtained with the onion seed 
were the most satisfactory, as, although it was a difficult 
sample, all the stations obtained figui'es which w'ere within 
the limits of variation of those of the Official Seed Testing 
Station. The perennial ryegrass and the white clover samples 
were also well done, though some of the examinations of the 
latter sample for dodder w'ere not very satisfactory. The 
germination testa of the mangold and tare samples and both 
the purity and gennination tests of the cocksfoot sample showed 
rather a wide variation, but this is partially explained by the 
fact that the samples were probably more difficult than those 
usually handled at the licensed stations. On the whole the 
results of these check tests indicate a satisfactory progress 
towuirds uniformity on the part of all the stations. 

Training and Examination ol Seed Analysts.— The fourth 
annual course of training for seed analysts was held during the 
summer at the Official Seed Testing Station. Fourteen analysts 
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attended and displayed great interest and keenness in the work. 
At the end of the eomse 20 candidates sat for an examination, 
of TV horn 13 passed. 

Seed Analysts’ Conference. —The Third Annual Conference 
of Seed Anah'sts Tvas held at the National Institute of Agricul¬ 
tural Botany on the '7th August, and was attended by a large 
and representative gathering of analysts. The conference 
devoted itself mainly to a close examination of the results of 
the tests on the “ Referee Samples ” referred to above and 
to a consideration of those methods of treating and testing seed 
which secure the most uniform results. 

Daring the afternoon members of the newly-formed British 
Association of Commercial Seed Analysts held a meeting at 
which it was decided, inter alia, that certain members should 
each undertake investigational work in the testing of specified 
groups of agricultuiai plants. 

“ Seed Analysts Bulletin.”—^In order to further one of the 
princii^al aims of the Official Seed Testing Station, which is to 
develop the closest possible co-operation between the various 
licensed stations and the official station, the Ministry has 
an-angcd to issue from time to time to licensed stations a 
Bulletin of information with regard to investigational work in 
seed testing and any other matters which may be of interest 
to seed analysts. Five numbers of this Bulletin have been 
issued to date, and it is proving a very convenient means of 
bringing seed testing information to the notice of seed analysts 
thronghont the country. 

Fourth International Seed Testing Congress. —Copies of the 
Report of the Fourth International Seed Testing Congress, 
which was held at Cambridge at the invitation of the British 
Government in July, 1924, may now be obtained through any 
bookseller or directly from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, price 11s. 6d. 
each (postage inland 8d. or foreign 4d. per copy extra). This 
Congress was attended by official representatives of no less 
than twenty-six countries, and included the Directors of all 
the principal seed testing stations in the world. A number of 
technical papers dealing with various aspects of seed testing 
were read and discussed. The keynote of the work of the 
Congress was “ efficiency and uniformity ” both in the practice 
and the methods of seed testing and also in the form in which 
the results of tests should be issued in order to give the 
maximum amount of information to the dealer and to the 
user of seeds. 
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The Eeport now issued should be of the greatest interest 
and use to anyone engaged in the testing of seeds or interested 
in the technical side of the seed trade. It includes full copies 
of all the papers that were read and an account of the dis¬ 
cussion which followed in each case. A summary of the pro¬ 
ceedings is also given in French and German. 

Important Judgments with Eefsrence to the Seeds Act.— 
An important judgment with reference to the Seeds Act was 
delivered at Peterborough on the 31st March in a case in 
which a farmer was sued for the price of some Maple peas, 
and in which he set up the defence that the plaintiff having 
failed to deliver a statement in wndting containing the pre¬ 
scribed particulars as to variety, percentage of germination, 
purity, etc., as required under the Seeds Act, the contract for 
the sale and purchase of the seed w^as illegal, and therefore 
unenforceable. Judge Parrant decided that this defence was 
a sound one, and delivered judgment for the defendant with 
costs. 

Another case, heard at the Leeds Assizes, turned on Section 6 
of the Seeds Act which lays down that, for the purpose of any 
legal proceedings on a contract for the sale of seeds, the 
particulars delivered in compliance with the Act shall be 
deemed to be true unless they are shown to be untrue on a 
test made at an official seed testing station of a sample taken 
by the purchaser within ten days of the date of the delivery 
of the seed. In the case in question a farmer sued a seed 
merchant for breach of warranty in connection with a quantity 
of seed peas which the merchant sold with a declaration that 
the germination was 70 per cent., but which had failed to 
produce a crop. The farmer’s claim failed on the grounds 
that he had not taken steps to obtain an independent test 
and that the statement delivered by the merchant must there¬ 
fore be deemed to bo true. (Finney r. Mell, Yorkshire Assizes, 
Leeds, 12/5/25.) 

Seed Potatoes- —A considerable amount of work was carried 
out during the season in connection with the requirements of 
the Seeds Act in the case of a sale of seed potatoes. The 
Act requires in these cases that the seller shall make a state¬ 
ment in writing as to the class (which is in effect the country 
of origin), the variety (which must be true of 97 per cent, of 
the quantity sold), and the size and dressing (in other words 
the size of the top and bottom riddles through and over which 
the potatoes are dressed). It is an easy matter to check the 
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btatemeiit as to sixe and dressing, but owing to the difficulty 
of idenlifying nitli certainty the vaiiety of potatoes when 
in the tuber stage it is necessary in all cases of doubt as to the 
variety of the seed for a sample to be grown on at the Cirmskirlt 
Potato Testing Station. Dining the season numerous tests 
were carried out by Inspectors as to the size and dressing 
statement, and a number of samples w’eie taken for the state¬ 
ment as to variet}' to be checked by growing on. Numerous 
inquiries are neees.saiy also in cases where the accuracy of the 
statement as to variety given with the seed is not donbted 
until tlie crop is grown. Some of these cases are reported 
by the groweis themselves, but the majority are those dis¬ 
covered by the Inspectors when examining crops for the issue 
of piuity certificates under the Ministry’s crop inspection 
scheme. In all cases where, as a result of careful inquiry, 
it seems clear that the statement as to the variety of the 
seed supplied was inaccurate, the matter is taken up with the 
supplier, and. in suitable eases, prcceodings are taken for a 
bi'each of the Seeds Act. All cases in which the seed is suiaplied 
from Scotland are rex^orted to the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, which is the Department responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Seeds Act in Scotland. 

Sale of Seeds by Auction. —Considerable difficulty has been 
experienced in securing that the requirements of the Act, as 
to the delivery of the sjiecified x>ai-ticnlars in the case of a sale, 
are complied with when seed is sold by auction, particularly 
where seed jjotatoes are concerned. Inspectors have called on 
a large number of auctioneers who conduct this class of sale, 
in order to draw their attention to the Beg illations, and a 
quantity of xysters stating briefly the requirements of the 
Regulations in the ease of a sale of seed x^otames by auction 
have been distributed for di&xtlay on market boards and other 
suitable places. The Auctioneers’ and Est ite .\gents’ Institute 
has also been very helpful in bringing the Regulations to the 
notice of its members. 

In order to test the x^o.'^ition of the auctioneer in these cases, 
proceedings were taken by the Alinistry against a nortl-- 
counlry auctioneer who sold i)otatoes merely as “ x^otatoes, ’ ’ 
but which were clearly intended for planting. The Justices 
found that an offence had been committed both by the 
auctioneer and by the person, who had instructed the auctioneer 
to sell, and inflicted a fine on both parties with costs. 
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Seeds (Amendment) Act, 1925. —Proceedings for an offence 
against the Seeds Act, 1920, must normally be instituted 
within 6 months of the date of the alleged offence. It has, 
however, frequently been found in practice that it is impos.sible 
to ascertain whether a consignment of seed potatoes has been 
correctly described as regards variety until the crop is grown, 
which may often be more than 6 months after the date of the 
delivery of the seed. An amending Act—the Seeds (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1925—has now' been passed wdiieh permits of pro¬ 
ceedings for an offence under the Seeds Act, 1920, for making 
or causing to be made a false statement as to the class or 
variety of seed potatoes, being commenced at any time wnthin 
12 months of the date on which the alleged offence was com¬ 
mitted. The amending Act does not affect in any way sale.s 
of other kinds of seeds covered by the Seeds Act, 1920. 

Prosecutions. —The following are brief particulars of the 
cases in wdiich the IMinistry has instituted legal proceedings 
under the Act during the past season:— 

1. A charge was heard at Stourbridge on 24th April, 
against a. local firm for failure to display and deliver the 
required particulars wdth seed potatoes. The defendants 
pleaded guilty, but suggested that they had some difficulty 
in understanding the requirements of the Act. The case was 
dismissed on payment of costs and the solicitors’ fees. 

2. At Bath on 1st May, a local firm was prosecuted for 
failing to deliver the necessary particulars in respect of a 
.sale of seed potatoes. The defendant in this case was visited 
and informed of the provisions of the Act some week or two 
previous to the purchase of the sample in i-espect of which 
proeeediiags were taken. A conviction was obtained and a 
fiue of £1 imposed. 

3. On 30th June, a case was heard at Maidstone against a 
local firm for failing to deliver the necessary particulars cor¬ 
rectly in the case of a sale of Wild White Clover seed, and 
a fine of 10s. was imposed. This prosecution was instituted 
as the result of information supplied by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland. 

4. Proceedings were instituted on 28th July against a firm 
of auctioneers at Penrith, who sold potatoes as such, but 
which were clearly intended for use for planting and with 
w'hich no statutory declaration was made. The Justices; 
found that an offence had been committed both by the 
auctioneers and by the person who had instructed them to- 
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sell, bnt as the charges were the first of the kind m the dis- 
tiictj they fined the defendants only £1 each and costs. 

5. A Margate firm was snmmoned on 29th July for (1) 
failing to display the necessary particiilais in the case of seed 
potatoes exported for sale; (2) failing to deliver these fiar- 
tieiilars in the case of a sale; and (3) failing to quote the 
certificate number issued under the Wart Disease of Potatoes 
Order. The defendamt was fined £2 for each offence, and 
directed to pay 1 guinea costs—a total of £7 Is. 

6. A corn merchant at Pont 3 ’pool was summoned on 4th 
Jiihy for failing to deliver to a purchaser the necessary par¬ 
ticulars in the case of a sale of Trefoil seed, and for exposing 
the seed for sale without displacing the required statement. 
The Bench decided that in the first case defendant should 
pay 40s. costs, and that the second case should be dismissed, 

7. On 23rd July, a firm at Rt. Albans was fined £2 
and 2 guineas costs for selling onion seed with a declaration 
that the germination was not less than the prescribed mini¬ 
mum, viz., 60 per cent The seed was shown by test on a 
control sample to germinate only 33 per cent. 

Amendments of Seeds Regulations. —No amendments have 

been made in the Seeds Regulations, 1922/' so that, unless 
some unforeseen circumstances should arise, the Regulations 
will be the same during the 1925-6 season as those which were 
in operation last season. 

Note. —Copies of the Seeds Aet, 1920 Cprice 3d. net), the Seeds (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1925 (price Id. net), and the Seeds Ih p^uldtions, 1922 (pnee dd. 
net), may be obtained throni>^h an\ bookseller, or di ect fiom His Majesty’s 
8tationeiy Office, Adastral lioase, Kings way, W.C,2. 


^ ^ ^ 0 

ENSILAGE.—VIII: THE FUTURE OF 

SILAGE. 

Akthxje Amos. M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

PBBVtoTJs articles in this Journal between November, 1924, 
and Alay, 1925, have dealt with different aspects of ensilage as 
practised in this country. There remains this concluding article 
to define the possibilities for the future. During eai'ly years 
in the development of any agi'icultural practice which is new 
to a country, investigators are properly cautious and content to 
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study, and try to solve the problems which arise in their own 
experience or in that of the more enterprising farmers who 
‘ * take a chance ’ ’ with the new practice. When evidence and 
experience have been collected and when the initial difliculties 
have been overcome, it is conceivably the duty of the investi¬ 
gator either to advocate or to condemn the practice which is 
under investigation. The American type of tall tower silo, 
W'hether of wood or concrete, has now been in use in this 
country for more than 10 years. Experimental evidences of 
suitable crops, methods of making, and food values have been 
collected by many observers; and some of the initial difficulties 
have been overcome and numerous costs of production are 
available. With these facts in front of me, and with a careful 
personal study of the practice, I am prepared to say that I 
believe there is a large future for silage in this country in those 
arable districts where for one reason or another root crops 
cannot be economically growm. 

Suitable Crops.—It has been shown by Cruickshank at 
Aberdeen that mixtures containing a large proportion of beans 
with oats and a light seeding of tares and peas produce very 
heavy yields of fodder suitable for silage on clay land. Drew 
at Glasnevin and Rao at the Hertfordshire Institute have shown 
the same. At the University farm at Cambridge in 1925 a 
mixed crop seeded with 180 lb. of beans and 15 lb. of tares 
produced a crop varjdng between 12 tons and 15.^- tons of green 
weight per acre, equivalent to between 21 and tons of dry crop 
and to betw’’een 71 and 10 tons of standard silage containing 
80 per cent, dry food materials after allowing for a loss of 
10 per cent, due to fermentation in the silo. 

On light land mixtures of oats and tares, provided the seed¬ 
ing of tares does not exceed 60 lb. per acre on good land and 
90 lb. on poor land, yield good crops and can be cheaply grown 
and conveniently made into silage. 

For the warmer districts, suitable varieties of maize are 
being found which mature sufficiently for silage and yield 
heavy crops. Thus at Cambridge in 1925 the following yields 


were obtained on quarter-acre plots 

on a poor gravel soil with 

early-maturing varieties. 

Table I. 

Green Crop. 

Dry Crop* 



Tmis per 

Tom per 



acre. 

acre* 

Salzers North Dakota 

... ... 

25.7 

3.4 

Lniio-fellow 

... ... 

17.0 

2.9 

Wisconsin ... 

... 

18.0 

S.2 
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A French variety named Janne Gros, grown fo}* the fil’st 
time ill England gave even better promise* It produced on a 
small plot a yield of 15 tons green crop and 3.1 tons dry crop 
per acre. In this case almost every plant produced two large 
cobs which wdien cut on 21st Heptember were passing into 
the glazed state which American experience considers ideal 
for silage- It may, therefore, be stated that crops suitable 
for yield per acre, for easy harvesting* and for making into 
good silage can be grown in this country with certainty. 


Evidence of Food Value.—Drew^ at Glasnevin has shown 
that siLage made from a mixtnie of l>eaiis, oats and tares gTown 
on heavy land may be compared with roots, whether i'ed to 
milking cows, store cattle or fattening cattle, on the ba-^is that 
6 lb. of silage, containing about 25 per cent, of dry food 
material and 75 pei* cent, of moisture, are equivalent in feed¬ 
ing value to 10 lb. of loots together with some hay. In the 
majority of the experiments described, hay was fed ad Uh. 
to both lots of cattle and an account was kept of the weights 
consumed. On the average it -worked out that about lb. 
more hay -was eaten by the root-fed cattle than by the silage- 
fed cattle for each 10 lb. of roots consumed. We thus get the 
equation— 

6 ib. of 25 per cent, silage = 10 lb. roots + I lb. hay. 

If we assume 1 lb. hay = 3 lb. silage: then it follows after 
cancelling on both sides of the equation that 

5 lb. of 25 per cent, silage = 10 lb. roots. 

Drew’ has also shown that stare cattle, fed on silage through 
the winter, tbiive better when tunned oul to grass in summer 
than do root-fed cattle. 

Sheehj’- and Delaney*^* at Atliemw. at the eoneliision of a 
number of feeding experiments in 1922-23 and 1923-24 with 
milk cows, fattening bullocks and rearing calves, aiier stating, 
quite rightly, that the success of the silage s^’^tem depends 
primarily on the quality of the cured silage, (nntinue by 
saying that in the light of their experiments 51 lb. of silage 
is a safe figure to adopt as the weight of silage of equivalent 
food value to 10 lb. of mangolds. Iiuldcntally it may be 

* Joiir. Dep. of Agric,, Ireland, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, and VoL XXIV 

No. a. 

f Jour. Dep, of Agric., Ireland, Yol. XXIV, No. 2. 
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stated that a good deal is now known of the conditions which 
ensure the making of good quality silage. 

either Drew nor Sbeehy and Delaney state definitely in 
their conclusions the percentage of dry food material in the 
silage, but from the context and the nature of the climate it 
is probable that this approximates to 25 per cent. 

Eae and Gardner"^ conclude as a result of feeding silage 
against roots to dairy cows that 1 lb. of good silage (containing 
25.4 per cent, dry food material) = 2 lb. roots. 

Robertson and Pitcherf showed that 'when comparing silage 
made from beans, oats and tares with roots on the following 
rations :— 


Silage Eatiox. Eoor Eation. 


Silage ... 

... 50 lb. 

Mangolds 

... 50 Ib 

Hay . 

... 10 „ 

Hay . 

... 10 

Dried Grains ... 

4 ,. 

Dried Grains ... 

... 4 „ 

Concentrates ... 

... 3 

Concentrates ... 
Oat Straw Chaff 

... 5 „ 

... 18 ,, 


that approximately equal quantities of milk were produced by 
both lots of cows. By cancelling the foods common to both 
rations we find that:— 

50 lb. of silage, containing 30 per cent, of dry food material, 
was equivalent to 50 lb. of mangolds, 18 lb. oat straw chaff 
and 2 lb. of concentrates consisting of decorticated cotton cake 
and bean meal. 

WoodmanJ in comparing the digestibility of the same crop 
of oats and tares when fed to sheep (i) in the green state, 
(ii) made into hay, (iii) made into silage, has shown that the 
productive stanth equivalents of 100 lb. of the dry food material 
of each of the products compare as follows :— 

Green crop ... ... ... ... 44.92 

Crop made into bay ... ... ... 43,24 

Crop made into silage ... ... ... 45.59 

and calculated as metabolisable energy per 100 lb. of dry food 
material:— ■ 

Green crop ... ... ... gave 116.23 Therms, 

Crop made into hay ... „ 113.10 „ 

Crop made into silage ... „ 117.23 „ 

This Journal^ Oot(d>er, 1925. 

f This Journal^ September, 1921. 

J Jonr. Agric. Science, Vol. XII, Fart II. 
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In this important experiment it is shown that the dry food 
material of the crop made into eood silage has a higher niiii'i- 
live value than the same crop made into good hay, and is 
ecjiial to that of llie crop fed green. But even this docs 
not complete tlie ease, for Woodman has shown that these 
digestion and metabolisable energy figures take no account of 
the fact that slicealent silage can be masticated and digested 
with less expenditure of energy than can dry hajy so that this 
balamce should rightly be credited to silage. Moreover, it W'ili 
generally be admitted that a good crop of oats and tares can 
be more certainly made into good silage than into good hay. 

The writer' has showm in feeding exf)eriments during 
S years with a total of 56 yearling cattle fed identical rations 
(except that one lot received 10 lb. of oat and tare hay, and 
the other lot oat and tare silage containing an equal quantity 
of dry food material to that contained in 10 lb. of hoto that 
the average daily increases tvere as follows :— 

LtiUle fed Silage: ll>. Cattle fed Hoy: 1.15 il». 

This means that over a winter feeding period of 6 moutlis 
silage-fed cattle would increase in weight by 75 lb. more per 
head than hay-fed cattle, a difference sufficient to result in the 
silage-fed cattle being fat whilst the hay-fed cattle would be 
fresh stores or only half-fat. The conclusion ma}’ safely l)e 
drawn that an oat and tare crop made into silage is worth for 
feeding considerably more than the same crop made into hay, 
and serves to confirm in feeding trials what AVoodman has 
proved in a digestibility experiment. 

Enough has been written to prove that silage as a food is 
worth in prac^^iee quite as mneh, if not more than, the chemical 
analysis would lead us to suppose. Now come the questions 
what does it cost to produce, can it be grown economically, 
can it be made to fit into general agricultural practice? 

Cost of producing Silage. — ^x\ large number of estimates of 
the cost of producing silage have been compiled and published 
during the last few years. Table II following gives a selection 
from reliable authorities :— 


Journal^ J”iie, ll>25. 
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Tabub II 

—Costs of Proouctiox of Silage. 





i 





Co.^t per ton 


AD^TIIORITY. 

Seed Bate in j 
lb. per acre. ; 

Crop per 
acre as 
.-ilage. 

Per cent, oL‘ i 
Dry material 
in Siiaige. 

Cost 
per ton. 

calcoiateO €i< 
S'taodard ” 
silap'e bCe’-'o 


1 


j 




jDry material. 





Tons. 


s. 

d. 

s. iL 

1 

Itobertson and i 

f Tares 

180 4 







I'itchei-, 1921 ... i 

4 Oat.s 

f 

;io 

5 

29.1(1 

40 

0 

41 2 


1 

1 Beans 






2 

Hall, fiesparveth... 1 

Not stated ... 

14 

not stated 

20 

10 

— 


Denham ... i 

c 

... 

T 


30 

0 

___ 


Hiicknall ... ’ 

75 

i Beans 

140 *i 

12 

” 

20 

s 

~ 

3 

Drew, 11)22 

I Peas 
\ Tares 

42 f 

13 

( 22.52 1 

\ to 26.02 J 

23 


29 4 



f Oats 

84 1 







r Beans 

168 i 








! Peas 

1 Tares 

42 1 
42 1 

11*5 

25 ? 

26 

10 

32 2 

4 

Sheeby and 

1 Oats 

84 ‘ 







Delaney ... ... ! 

j Beans 
- Tares 

84 j 
98 1 

6 


59 

6 




\ Oats 

SJ j 








1 Tare? 

96 j 

1 

I (Green 





5 

Kae and Grardner .., 

1 Beans 

1 Oats 

64 1 
42 ; 

I i 

19 

9 

2S 4 



f Wheat 

31 ) 

Crop ) 




(i 

Cruic*k«luink 

i Beans 

192 ] 







(a) Crudeii Bay ... 

! Peas 

1 Tares 

32 1 
32 <• 

12 

' 25 

24 

3 

1 

I 29 1 



f Oats 

84 ! 








l" Beans 

64 i 







(b) Radnor. 

Oats 
-[ Tares 

42 j 
64 'p 

I6| 

25 

; 22 

9 

; 27 3 



j Peas 

48 I 








1 IRye 

48 j 



i 

j 



■7 

Den. Adlercron, 
Oulvertliorpe, 

„ 1924 

60 ] 

H 

I 30 

27 

3 

27 a 

j f Bt ans 
j Ta. es 


90 [ 

60 J 


: 30 

33 

S 

i 33 S 


,, ] 925 

i 

6-i 

I 30 

i 27 

j 

5 

1 27 5 

1 


The above table shows veiw wide variations in the cost of 
producing silage due in some cases, probably, to the amount 
of silage being over-estimated. This is especially liable to 
occur ■when the crop is weighed green and the assumption 
made that this represents the weight of silage to be produced. 
In other cases, where the costs are excessive, as in the case 
of Robertson and Pitcher, it may be attributed to an unsuitable 
seed mixture-—^in this case too many tares resulted in a laid 
crop at the first attempt to make silage. 

The three concluding costs, furnished by Mr. E. H. Davies, 
who manages for General Adlercron in Lincolnshire, are 
perhaps of greater significance than others in the table, because 
they refer to commercial conditions where accurate farming 
costs are kept; because the crops were grown on ordinary heavy 
land of average quality; because they refer to three consecutive 

n 2 
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years’ work; to a toial area of 134 acres and a total production 
of 780 tons of silage; and because the crop is estimated as weight 
<.>t silage, cheeked each year by weighings as the silage i^ con¬ 
sumed. For these reasons the costs of production of the crops 
have been restated in greater detail in Table TIT. 


Table ITT. —Costs of Silage Ceops at Cllveethorpe, 

Lincoln SHiEE. 




1033. 


1924. 


1925. 

Acieagi 


33 


47 


52 



e, s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. cl. 

Co‘'t'> of glowing 


16 

9 

145 8 

0 

171 

8 5 

Costs of iiarvesting and tilliiiii 

... 

56 17 

U 

93 0 

0 

108 

0 11 

Iiiteroat aud Depreciation. 8il( 

and < 'utter : 







3s. 6d. per toil 


33 5 

0 

38 10 

0 i 

56 

0 0 

Rent and EaU•*^ : 30s. p a. 


52 10 

0 

70 10 

0 i 

7S 

0 0 

MiscelLineoiis : Ifd. p.a. 


17 10 

0 

23 10 

0 < 

1 

26 

0 0 

Total 

. 

258 IS 

9 

370 18 

] 

0 

439 

9 

SiHu’e produced 


190 tons 

2*20 tons 

320 

tons 

Cost per toil ... 


' 2Ts. ,3(1. 

33«. 0 ( 3 . ' 

27n, 

, 6d. 


Awrai^e cost per ton o\ei‘ the period of 3 yeais . ... ... 2‘Js. ltd. 


The foregoing table gives the detailed costs of producing 
190 tons of 80 per cent, silage in 1923 at 27s. 3d. per ton 
of 220 tons in 1924 at 33s. 8d., and of 320 tons in 1925 for 
27s. od.—or an average cost of 29s. 3d. p>er ton over the whole 
780 tons in the 3 years. If this cost had been calculated on 
silage containing only 25 per cent, of dry food material, th? 
cost per ton would have been 24s. 5d. 

iSTo credit in this account is given either to the conveuience 
which accrues to the farm by being able to break up 35 to 
50 acres of heavy land in July, give it a “ bastard ” fallow 
before harvest aud prepare it for early autumn drilling by 
wheat or other autumn com, or to the accumulation of fertility 
to the holding which occurs when the silage is fed and the 
dung returned, in place of a bare fallow. It is also worthy 
of comment that these costs have been obtained with moderate 
crops varying between 5 and 6| tons of 30 per cent, silage 
per acre; and that this silage has been and is being fed to a 
herd of dairy cows from which over 100 gals, of “ certified 
milk are being marketed daily, indicating that the silage does 
not faint or otherwise spoil the milk. 
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Now Drew at Glasnevin and Slieeliy and Delaney at Athenry 
have shown that one pound of good silage containing 25 per 
cent, dry food material has the equivalent food value of very 
nearly two pounds of mangolds. Therefore, when silage con¬ 
taining 25 per cent, dry food material can be produced at 
24s. 5d. per ton, mangolds must be grown at less than half 
this cost, say 12s. 3d. per ton, to compete with silage in value; 
because silage can be fed to stock much more cheaply than 
roots; because silage fits into heavy land management much 
more easily than do roots; because the seed bed is much easier 
to prepare; and because the harvesting takes place in July 
instead of October-November. 

If the comparison of silage be made with hay then our own 
experiments at Cambridge with 56 yearling cattle over three 
winter periods have shown, when oat and tare silage was fed 
against oat and tare hay on the basis of equal weights of 
dry food, that the average daily increase of silage-fed cattle 
was 1.56 lb. per day against 1.15 lb. per day with hay-fed 
cattle. This is equivalent to a difference of 75 lb. of increased 
live-weight per head over a winter feeding period of 6 months— 
a difference sufficient to turn an 18-month half-fat bullock 
into good young beef at the same age. 

During the past year some 20 18-month bullocks, fed largely 
upon silage, have been sold fat from the University farm at 
Cambridge at prices varying between 12s. 6d. and 13s. 6d. per 
stone of 14 lb. dead-weight and have realised an average of 
;£28 2s., though they received only 4 lb. of cake and meal except 
during the last month of feeding when the ration was raised to 
6 lb. or S lb. 

The winter feeding of cattle in America is now very largely 
based upon silage made from maize, because this is a succulent 
food capable of being secured and fed at a moderate expendi¬ 
ture for labour. There would appear to be good prospects 
of extending silage practice in those districts in Britain where, 
owing to the heaviness of the soil on the one hand or lightness 
of soil in dry districts on the other, the cost per ton of roots 
is prohibitive now that certain preliminary difficulties with regard 
to suitable crops on different soils, methods of making silage 
and construction of silos have been or are being overcome. 

How to extend the Practice of Ensilage. —The foregoing 
figures and arguments will have shown that there is a real 
prospect of making ensilage a profitable adjunct to heavy land 
farming as' well as to other districts where roots are unprofit- 
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able, not only because it can be produced at a reasonable price, 
fed economically’, lends itself to management on factory 
lines and fits '' with other heavy land management; but 
because, automatically, it leads to an increase in the fertility 
of the holding upon which it is grown through the extra dung 
v’hicli is made when the silage is fed, for it must be fed on the 
farm where it is grown. 

When this dung is distributed, the organic matter in the 
fields is increased, tillage is made easier and the cropping 
capai'ity automatically increased. This is a basis for improv¬ 
ing agricultural prosperity, in place of the modem advocacy 
of the so-called ‘‘ law of diminishing returns '' which so fre¬ 
quently results in crops being grown at the expense of loss of 
fertility, accumulation of weeds and depreciation of drainage 
unless the land be laid down to grass. 

These then are the reasons w’hy landowuiers, who possess 
land of the de=?criptioii indicated should be w’illing to erect a 
silo on the farm of an enterprising tenant who may wish to 
make ii-^e of the silage practice. If the capital is required 
it can be borrow’ed from the Lands Improvement Company 
for the building of a silo w’ith the a] 3 proval of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, who charge 4^- per cent, on sums 
of and over, and per cent, under £500: this interest 

together wfith repayment of capital in 20 years makes an annual 
charge of £7 12s. 9d, or £7 16s, per £100 in each case. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 

ENGLAND, 

The ISth Aleeting of the Gorincil was held on 27th October 
at the Middlesex CTiiildhalh Westminster; jMt- James lloiiakl- 
son in the Chair. 

Grant of £1^000^000 for Empire Marketing,—Arising out 
of the iMinutes of the 16th ^Meeting, LoiyJ Strachie (Somerset) 
inquired as to the position in respect of the resolution referring 
the qiiestioii of the proposed annual grant of ^61,000^000 to 
assist the marketing of Empire produce in this country, 
to the Committee on Agricultural Policy. The Chairman 
replied that the matter had not escaped the observation 
of the Committee, though they had not rep)orted upon it. If, 
however, any member desired the matter brought before the 
Council again, it could be done by a reference of it now^ to the 
Standing Committee. Lord Strachie asked that the matter 
might be so referred. 

Statement by the Minister of Agriculture.—the course 
of his address, Mr. Wood referred to the CounciPs suggestions 
on Agricultural Policy, and said they were receiving the very 
careful attention of the Government. The outcome of the 
Government’s deliberations would be announced in the first 
instance to the House of Commons when it was reassembled. 
He would, therefore, only deal with matters arising out of 
previous meetings of the Council and refer to one or two other 
subjects. First, as to Hural Housing, he said that the Minister 
of Health had replied to the suggestion which the Council had 
made that increased assistance should be offered from the 
Exchequer to those rural district councils which had used 
their j^owers under the latest Housing Act to the extent of 
a penny rate, to the effect that the suggestion would involve 
legislation and could hardly be justified as a special concession 
to rural district councils. A differential subsidy had alreadj^ 
been provided to enable rural district councils to erect houses 
in agTicultural parishes at no greater rate burden than was 
applicable- to the country generally, and the Minister of Health 
did not see that a further subsidy on the lines suggested couM 
in practice be limited to rural authorities. 

The Alinister then outlined the Ministry's new Sheep Scab 
proposals. He also informed the Council that a Bill was in 
draft to require the sale of all fat cattle by live-weight. It 
wnuld, however, not be possible to introduce that Bill this 
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session. AYith regard to the question of the compulsory regis¬ 
tration of bulls, the Agricultural Advisory Committee had 
expressed itself in favour of the Ministry’s plan, and he would 
like to have tlie views of the Council also upon it. 

The INIinister baid he would take the opportunity of saying 
something on certain of the resolutions down on the agenda, 
as he had to leave the meeting" before thej" could be taken. 
As regards licensing of potatoes, a system of the kind could 
only run counier in .spirit if not in letter to the pledges which 
the Prime blinister had made with regard to the taxing of 
foodstuifs before the election of the present Parliament. As 
regards tithe, great numbers of the clergy said that the Bill 
was unfair to them, while -ome tithe-payers said that it was 
also unfair to them. The old basis of redemption, however, 
in operation before the 1918 Act was redemption at par, even 
though tithe was at any given time much below par. That 
basis was generally recognised to be unsatisfactory, and it was 
for that reason that the 1918 Act deliberately altei’ed it and 
substituted a fair actuarial equivalent of the estimated per¬ 
petuity value of tithe. Proceeding on that basis, the Cxoverii- 
ment had on the best advice obtainable fixed the figure at 
105. It was neither legally, politically, or ethically justifiable 
to upset the 1918 basis because between 1890 and 1910 the 
value of tithe had fallen below what the framers of the 1886 
Act had considered probable. Tithe-payers should not forget 
two or three [)Ositive advantages the Bill afforded. Mithout 
a new Act the value of tithe would rise to 130. The accumula¬ 
tion of the sinking fund for redemption purposes under the 
Bill "was to be made by Queen Anne’s Bounty instead of by 
the landowners,, and that was more favourable to the tithe- 
payer as such accumulations were not subject to income tax. 
Ljastly, under the Government’s present proposals, an 
Exchequer grant was to bo given in relief of the burden that 
was laid on ratepayers by the 1920 Act. 

As regards Mr. Gi-ey’s motion on small holdings, the 
Government was proposing to introduce a Bill later on in the 
year to cany out what was required under the arrangement 
for the 1926 Valuation. The main lines of the Bill had been 
agreed with a Negotiating Committee of the County Councils’ 
Association, and the proposal was that the county councils 
should “ take over ” small holding's next year on the basis of 
a self-supporting undertaking for which thereafter they "will 
be iliemselves entirely responsible. He announced also that 
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the present Merchandise Marks Bill would not be proceeded 
with this year, but would be incorporated in a wider and more 
comprehensive Bill next session. 

The Minister concluded his address with a statement of the 
present position of Foot-and-Mouth Disease which had recently 
broken out in the country on a larger scale than it had reached 
for a year or more. It was imperative if the disease was to 
be quickly stamped out that farmers should report suspicious 
symptoms in their cattle, sheep or pigs immediately, other¬ 
wise the damage would be done before the Ministry and the 
local authorities could get to work. 

Mr. Walter Sraith and Mr. Acland asked questions as to the 
number of new houses provided in rural districts and whether 
they really met the needs of agricultural workers. The Minister 
undertook to get from the Minister of Health information on 
these points for the assistance of the Council. Mr. R. G. 
Patterson (Staffs), Lord Strachie, Col. H. E. Disbrotve-Wise 
(Derby), and Mr. Given Webb (Cambs.) asked questions in 
regard to Foot-and-Mouth Disease, particularly as to the steps 
taken to prevent infection from the Continent, to which the 
Minister replied that he wns proposing to take whatever action 
was practicable, and would be glad to consider any further 
measures that might he proposed. Mr. IF. B. Taylor (Norfolk) 
asked as to the terms of settlement of the 1926 Yaluation of 
small holdings, and Mr. H. W. Tho-mas CHantsh Mr. R. G. 
Ttirton (North .Biding) and Mr. J. Egerton Quested (Kent) asked 
as to the sheep scab policy, to which the Minister replied. 

Lord Clinton moved a vote of thanks to the Minister, and 
regretted that it had not been possible for him to say anything 
upon the Council’s proposals in regard to Agricultural Policy, 
although he recognised that the course which ■was proposed to 
be followed in regard to the ari'angement w^as the constitutional 
one, viz., of submitting a government policy first to Parlia.- 
ment. The vote of thanks was carried unanimously^. 

Report on Pooling of Surpluses of Approved Societies N.H.I, 
—The Rt. Hon. F. D. Acland, Chairman of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Council, moved the adoption of the Beport from 
that Committee on the question of the pooling of surpluses of 
Approved Societies, National Health Insurance. Mr. Walter 
Smith said he rather regretted the form of the illustrations which 
had been adopted in presenting the case to the Royal Com¬ 
mission on National Health Insurance. It was suggested that 
the low wages of agricultural labourers w'ere acceptable because 
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of the healthy conditions of their employuieni. He believed 
that far from the healthy conditions being* an attraction, 
the case in that respect was bad enough, but the Deport went 
tiirther and said that in normal times the miner was paid a 
liberal wage because his woik was both arduous and hazardous. 
It was remarkable that a Koval Commission after exhausthe 
consideration had come to the conclusion that the miner was 
rather underpaid than otherwise. The Deport was received 
by the Council. 

Fees for Certificates under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
and. Rent Restrictions Act, — 21 r. Aclmd moved the adoption of 
the Standiiiu Committee's Deport on the question of the fees 
which ought to he charged for those certificates by county 
authorities. 3/r. J. S, Crlhbonb (Glos.), 3Ir. R. Mb Hall IHere- 
fordh 3/r. TTb B. Taylor, and Lord Chichentcr fEast Sussex) 
cuinmented upon the Deport, Lord Chichester suggesting that 
the last sentence should stop after the words average ca==es,'' 
mid the words '' and the fee should be charged to the party 
against whom the decision is given " omitted. Die said that 
the important thing was that the authority should get the fee 
and the sooner the fee w^as paid the better. It should there¬ 
fore he paid by the applicant. Indeed, only if the fee were 
{raid, should the applicant get the certificate. The Deport 
was agreed with the alteration suggested by Lord Chichester. 

Report on Co-operative Purchase. — Mr. Acland then moved 
the adoption of the Deport of the Standing Committee on the 
•subject of the recently issued Deport on the Co-operative Pur¬ 
chase of Agricultural Dequisites. The Standing Committee 
wished to commend this Deport to members of the Council 
in the same way as a few months back they had been able to 
commend the Deiiort on the Co-operative Sale of Agricultural 
Produce. 

Suggestion to License Potato Importations. —3/r. James 
Hamilton iLaiicsl moved :— 

That in onler to stabili‘=!e the price ot potatoeb, this Council recom¬ 
mends that in future potatoes slnxll not he imported except under licence 
e:;iven on the recomniendation of the Potato Advisory Committee when 
ill tlieir opinion the wholf^sale price of home-^rown potatoes is such as 
will cover the cost of production with a reasonable profit to the producer.’’ 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Hamilton said that foot- 
and-mouth disease infection had been ascribed to potato bag's; 
that =!ub]ect -vi'as, however, apart from what he had in view 
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in proposing the resolution. The annual crops of potatoes in 
this country vaaied from scarcity to surplus. To protect the 
industry in years of a plentiful ci'op it -would be an advantage 
to limit importation. The Potato Advi.sory Committee, made 
up of importers, merchants, distributors and producers, could 
be trusted in the matter. He w’ould suggest t-wo additional 
members to represent consumers. Mr. H. C. Gardner (Wores.) 
seconded the resolution. Mr. George Edwards spoke against 
it, instancing the case where the Council had recently opposed 
the restriction of the importation of manufactured manure. 
The object of the resolution was to raise the price of potatoes. 
In some years the market ]pi’ice of potatoes very much more 
than paid for the cost of production. Mr. H. W. Thomas 
supported the resolution because its intention, as he saw it, 
was rather to stabilise the price of potatoes and make it possible 
for the potato grower to keep up a constant supply. The three 
reasons why potatoes should be singled out for attention, in his 
view, were (1) that enough could be grown for all home require¬ 
ments; (2) that the crop carried a large amount of labour; and 
(3) that the smallholder could grow potatoes in competition 
■vvith the large farmer. 

Mr. Walter Smith opposed the resolution, as by it potato 
grow’ers would have all the advantages arising from a good 
market and be protected from the disadvantages of a bad 
market, a one-sided deal to which the consumer would naturally 
raise objection. He thought that the bi’eak in prices in 1922 
■^vould have occurred whether potatoes wore imported from 
abroad or not; an abnormal acreage had been put down and 
there was a large crop. He thought it would be a better thing 
if agriculturists, through their organisations, could come to 
some arrangement so far as acreage was concerned, and also 
arrange to market their crops co-operatively, not leaving them¬ 
selves so much in the hands of merchants. Mr. R. L. Walker 
(Yorks W.R.), a large potato grower, also opposed the resolu¬ 
tion, which he did not think a practicable one. He thought 
that farmers could only wnrk their profit in the potato market 
over a series of years. Wherever potatoes are being grown 
on suitable land the value of that land became enhanced. 
There wns good land for potatoes and bad land, and if Tjanca- 
shire could not grow good quality potatoes, why not try beef? 
Mr. Denton Woodhead also opposed the resolution and advocated 
co-operative selling. Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry, stated that there were certain treaty obliga- 
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tions with other countries which stood in the way of the 
proposal. hTo large quantities of potatoes were coming from 
Q-ermany, In 1922 importation equalled not more than per 
cent, of the home crop, and in that year Holland sent us 
potatoes instead of sending* them to Germany. The restriction 
on the importation of potatoes from America last autumn was 
caused through the danger of the Colorado beetle. Mr. Hamilton 
replied to the debate, upholding his motion which was, how¬ 
ever, put to the meeting and lost. 

Excise Buty Suggested for Foreign Malt and Malting Com. 
—Oiccji if ebb moved the following resolution:— 

‘‘^That in order to help to maintain tlie arable land of Great Britain 
under a pro]ter of cultivation, .ind to peiniit of tbe economic 

production of British Maltina^ Barley, whilst all Foreign Com entering 
into Great Britain i^ a<linitietl free ot Import Duty, it ib urgently 
necessary that an Excise Duty of ‘iOs. per qr., lb., belecied on all 
Malt made or uianufaetiiie<I fiuiu Foreign Corn, and all raw Foreign 
Corn n^ed for the purpose of brewing in Gieat Britain.” 

He said that there -u’as a fair market for first-grade barley 
grown in this country, but in regard to second-grade barleys 
there was great competition arising through the importation 
of similar barleys from abroad. His suggestion was, that the 
dutj' instead of being placed on the barrel of beer, should be 
put on malt and other products of foreign origin which go 
into beers. This would not interfere with farmers and others 
who required foreign barleys for feeding purposes. The result of 
the proposed duty would be so small—9-|d. on the cost of a barrel 
of 36 gallons—that it could not very well be handed on to the 
consumer. At Cambridge Market, there was practically no 
sale for barley except of the finest malting quality; and it was 
not possible for farmers to grow barleys at the prices now 
offered for tbe lower qualities. In the eastern counties, there 
were large numbers of barley-maltings which were empty. 
Better price.s would be obtained if these were opened and used. 
There would be very little opposition to the resolution from 
the trade itself. Xeither the brewer, the maltster, nor the 
merchant would be likely to object to it. Mr. Rahy (Essex) 
seconded the resolution: Mr. R. G. Patterson opposed it on the 
ground that the Prime ilinister had pledged himself against 
such action. Mr. George Edwards opposed it on the ground 
of the requirements for good cultivation. He did not want to 
encourage the farmer to grow cereals continuously on the same 
land. Capt. E. R. Morris (Herts) said that a large proportion 
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of the land on which barley was grown to-day "was in danger 
of going out of cultivation. Labour should realise that it was 
useless to think of continuing to protect wages if something 
was not done to protect the industry which paid the wages. 
The proposal in the resolution, which he strongly supported, 
only meant 9Jd. on 36 gallons of beer, but it meant a big 
difference in the price of barley and would help to provide a 
market for that cereal. Arable farming was very much in need of 
assistance, and the Government should realise the position 
speedily before it is too late. Mr, W, B. Taylor said that the 
Prime Minister was definitely committed to a policy which 
could not include the present proposals. It seemed to him that 
the brewers and the Farmers’ Union should put their heads 
together in endeavouring to give assistance in the present 
problem. Mr. Wehb replied to the debate. The motion was 
then put to the meeting and declared lost by 16 votes to 14. 

Tithe Bill*— Mr. H. IF, Thomas moved:— 

That this CoiiDcil, while anxious for a fair solution of the tithe 
question, is of opinioii that the terms of the Tithe Bill are very unfair 
from the Tithepayer’s standpoint.'' 

Mr. Thomas reminded the Conneil of the low price of cereals 
now as compared with 1836 when the Tithe Commutation Act 
was passed. The cost of production since 1836 had gone up 
enormously. Tn those early years with a bad harvest in the 
country, prices of grain would go up considerably, but not so 
to-day. The Tithe Bill if passed in its present form would mean 
a grave injustice to many farmers, especially to those who had 
recently become owners. He instanced, also, the favourable 
terms of redemption allowed by the Irish Church Act of 1869. 
Lord Sfrachie seconded the motion, stating that the great blot 
in the Bill was comj)ulsion. He considered the Act of 1918 gave 
very fair terms without compulsion, bat the Act of 1920 was very 
advantageous to the clergy, relieving them of a large part of their 
local rates. Mr. G. E. Hewitt also supported the resolution, 
which was put to the meeting and carried. 

1926 Valuation of Small Holdings. — Mr. R. C. Grey (Hunts) 
moved:— 

That this Council views with apprehension that under the present 
proposal in regard to the valuation of Councils' small holdings estates in 
1926, the whole of any loss which may arise after the valuation will 
have to be borne by rates, and suggests that the Ministry be approached 
with the view of pressing for the incorporation in any propoeed new 
legislation of a provision for the payment to Local Authorities of one- 
half of any such loss.” 
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Mr. Grey aslied wby it was that County Councils should no^\ 
be asked to »lirnlder rhe entire responsibility lor small holdings 
alter 31st IMarch next. By taking the Ministry out o£ its share 
of respoiisiliility, the whole scheme for small holdings was con¬ 
siderably damaged, lie explained in how many ways he con¬ 
sidered that the movement would lose by this. Mr. W. B. Tayloi 
seconded the resolution, which he approached from a different 
standpoint to the mover. He thought it would be better if the 
Ministry vould give an assurance that in the “ take-over ” in 
192G they vould take into account the present very high rents 
that existed on some small holdings as compared with those on 
similar land under private ownership. There would certainly 
be a serious lo^s in the event of one or two bad seasons if Ihe^e 
rents were continued. Mr. J. 8. Gihhonss (Cdos) opposed the 
resolution. So far the Government had paid all the loss and 
would do so up to 33 St i\rareh next yeaj-. In Cxloucesler, there 
had been a dr cStie revision of rents for small holdings twm j’ears 
ago in which the county was very fairly met by the Ministry. 
The rents were now fair and not above the standard for the 
dib^ricl. CYirii the cliange next year there would, of course, be 
less Government control. Mr. R. W. HaU and Mr. A. Mattheirn 
supported Mr. Grey’s resolution and Mr. E. I’. Wheeler (Worcsi 
opposed it. Eord Dlcdisloe addressed the Council on the subject, 
explaining tlie intentions of the Government, which were to put 
the small holdings scheme once move on a self-supporting basis, 
with a greater degree of local autonomy. Mr. A. R White 
(WiltsI :?upporf-ed the agreement which had been tome to 
between ^he County Councils’ Association and the Ministry, and 
opposed the resolution. Mr. Grey replied to the debate, and the 
motion was then put to the meeting and lost. 

Durham Schemes of Land Drainage.— Mr. Thomas Davis 
(Durham’' moved :— 

That strong representations be made to the Slinistry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries asking for authority to carry on in Durham Schemes of 
Land Drainage during next year, including the summer months, in view 
of the acute depression and unemployment existing in that County.” 

Mr. Davis pointed out that in Durham there were many people 
unemployed, mostly miners. The Land Drainage Schemes, if 
worked in the summer, would give them employment. 
Mr. Walter Smith seconded the motion, as a very modest 
request, first, on account of the importance of land drainage, 
and second, on the value to the nation of employing unemployed 
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who may be now drawing the “ dole.” Mr. A. R. White said 
there was great opposition in Wiltshire to such schemes as those 
referred to being carried out during the summer months, w’hen 
men were required for harvest and other work on the land. 
Lord Bledisloe said that there was no very large amount of un¬ 
employment amongst agricultural workers and supported 
Hr. White in his statement that they were required in the 
summer for work on the laiul. There was, however, a largely 
extended scheme of drainage under consideration by the Govern¬ 
ment at the ju'eseiit time, and the Ministry was hopeful of 
getting a grant to enable them to carry it out. The Durham 
conditions of labour were exceptional, but the Drainage Scheme? 
were not intended to mitigate urban unemployment. Major 
Fa^ches asked what wages would be paid in Scliemes in Durham: 
in the West Fading of Yorkshire it was. he said, the minimum 
agTicultural Avage of the district, which would be insufficient for 
the needs of urban dwellers. Mr. Daris replied that the rate 
fixed by the ISfinistry in previous cases—-he thought it was an 
EA-^erage of about lOd. an hour—^had been accepted. The motion 
Avas then put to the meeting and carried. 

Agricultural Advisory Oommittee’s Report.—The adoption of 
the Report CNo. Hi of the Proceedings of the Agricultural 
AdAusory Committee for England and Wales Avas moA-ed by The 
Chair man and agreed. 


^ ^ m 


AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTER 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Report (No. 11) to the Councils of AgTiculture for England 
and Wales on the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee. This report covers the proceedings at two meet¬ 
ings which have been held since the last report was presented, 
namely, those on 1st July and 7th October, 19*25. At 'the 
meeting on 1st July, the Minister welcomed Air. WMliam 
Edwards, who had been appointed to the Committee in place 
of the late Mr. John Roberts, by the Council of Agriculture 
for Wales. 

(1) Sheep Scab. —The Committee considered the Ministry’s 
new proposed policy in regard to Sheep Scab as set out in a 
Draft Order which was placed before them. The basis of these 
proposals is the general compulsory double dipping of all sheep 
in the country, accompanied by movement restrictions, limited 
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to a comparatiTely short period of eacli year flSth July to 
31st August), the remainder of the year being free from restiic- 
tions or from the requirements of dipping on movement. The 
new plans, however, provide for the exemption of whole coun¬ 
ties W'hich liaAe been free from scab for the preceding two years, 
subject to proper conditions which 'will safeguard such counties 
against the iisk of the reintrodnetion of the disease. The 
matter was carefully discussed by the Committee and the 
proposals in general agreed. 

(2) Eregistei of Movements of Live Stocks —A further Draft 
Order wos considered and agreed to by the Committee provided 
that it was ensured by it that in the event of an outbreak of 
Foot-and“bIoiith Disease through a dealer’s cattle, the dealer 
could be traced through the register, even though he had no 
settled abode or premises in this country. The object of the 
register is to piovide a more complete means of tracing animids 
in outbreaks of Toot-and-^Iouth Disease. 

(3) Compulsory Registration of Bulls*—The Ministry’- placed 
before the Committee a scheme for consideration in which the 
following weie the chief points :— 

(1) Xo bull over ten months old to be used for service 
unless licensed: (2) llim^tiy’s officers to carry out licensing 
and examinations; ( 3 ) bulls to be taken, if practicable, to 
centres for examination and not dealt with on owner’s pre¬ 
mises: (4) licensed bulls to be properly earmarked; (5) appeals 
in regard to rejected bulls to be heard by a panel of referees 
in the county; owners of rejected or unsound bulls to be 
required to slaughter or castrate them; (7) a fee of 10s. to 
be charged for licences if bull examined at home, and 5s 
if examined at prescribed centre. 

The scheme was considered, and the Committee expressed 
itself in favour of the ^Minister proceeding with the scheme 
and having a Draft Bill prepared wiiich would come before 
the Committee for their further consideration. 

(4) Reduced Compensation in Certain Foot-and-Moutli 
Disease Cases® —The Committee considered and approved a 
proposal put before them by the hlinistry not to accede to the 
suggestion to pay a reduced scale of compensation for seriously- 
diseased animals in Doot-and-]\Ioiith Disease cases in order to 
encourage farmers to report earlier and so save the spread of 
the disease. 

(5) Tuberculosis Order.—The Committee considered the 
Draft Tuberculosis Order and approved it. 
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(6) Detention, oi Cattle from Ireland.— It was agreed that 
the position in regard to Foot-and-Mouth Disease had 
improA’'ed sufficiently to permit of reversion to the statutory 
period of six days' detention in the case of cattle from Ireland 
in place of the 28 days AAhich had 1:>een substituted during 
the time when Foot-aiid-Moutli Disease was so generally 
prevalent. 

(7) Foot-and-Montii Disease. —At their Meeting on the 
7tli October the Coiiirnittee considered the position in regard', 
to the recent oiitlireak of Foot-and-hloiith Disease at three 
centres in the south of England. In view of the. menace which 
threatened the country by reason of the very large increase of 
outbreaks recently on the Continent, it aayis decided that the 
Acirioas possible channels by which infection could be brought 
from the Continent should be again closely examined with a 
view to a reduction of our risk. 

(8) The Use of Arsenical Sheep Dips. —The question was 
raised whether the use of arsenic in the sheep dips approA^ed 
under the Ministry's Sheep Scab Order, should be alloAA^ed in 
Aiew of the recent deaths A\diich had been, attributed to the 
excesswe and ill-advised use of arsenic. It was agreed that 
the general authority to use arsenical sheep dips should be 
Avithdrawui and only dips AAuth a A^ery small percentage of 
arsenic permitted for statutory dipping under the Scab Orders. 

(9) Reports of Proceedings of other Committees. —During 
the period coA^ered l>y this report two reports on the proceed¬ 
ings of tlxe Aanioiis advisory and departmental committees of 
the I\Imistry AA'ere presented and examined.—19//i October, 
1925. 

v- 

DOWNY MILDEW OF MANGOLD AND 

BEET. 

Prof. E. S. Salmois and W. M. Ware, M.Sc., 
Mycological Department, South-Eastern Agricultural College^ 

Wye, Kent. 

The fungou? diseases to which the root crops, beet, sugar-beet 
and mangold, are liable in this country are not numerous, and 
with the exception, pei'haps, of heart-rot of mangolds, 
they have seldom been responsible for any appreciable loss. In 
view, however, of the steadily increasing acreage devoted to the 
sugar-beet crop it seems desirable to draw the attention of farmers 
and seedsmen to the fact that one at les'^t of these diseases is 
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capable oi causing considerable damage it alluived to become 
established. 

The Do\Miy Miide\\, sometimes called “ balse ’ TIildew, 
{Pcronospora Pciiachia} has long been known on the Continent 
as a source at trouble to the sugai-beet grower, and was first 
described by Fuckel. a German investigator, in 1865. Its 
presence in fireat Britain may have been suspected, but the 
first authentic lecord of the occurrence of the disease was estab¬ 
lished by Mr. 11 . H. Stirruii in 1921, when it vas reported as 
destroj'ing sugai'-beet foliage near Ely (Cambs. and Spalding 
»Lines, i."' 

During the first week of June, 1925, the attention of the 
writers was called to an outbreak of the present disease on a 
mangold crop which was being grown for seed in east Kent. 
The area affected was visited in July: it consisted of six aci’es 
planted ivith the variety “ Red Intermediate ’’ in rows two feet 
apart and with two feet between the plants in the row’. 

The “ roots ” were of “ seed ” size (S to 4 in. diameter) 
and in those parts of the field where no disea.se occurred the 
main stems had grown up strongly and had been pinched off 
at a height of three or four feet, according to the usual practice, 
to secure more lateral gi-owth. In the diseased areas of the field, 
plants were either missing fhaving rotted awayi or -bowed a 
thickened and stunted main stem about a foot high, and usually 
several thin secondary stems ai'ising from the side of the crown 
or “ root.” The large, outer leaves were healthy, though beinu 
older they naturally drooped somewhat and were often slightly 
tinged with yellow. On the main stem and at its base, the 
smaller leaves were twisted. puckei*ed and thickened. Then 
under-sui’faee ivas felt-like and of a soft buff-givy colour, beinn 
covered entirely with the dense spore-bearing fructifications of 
the Downy Tfildew (Fig. 11. 

It w’as found that affected plants, even ^-liose uith apparently 
healthy secondary shoots, were becoming decayed. A black ror 
had started at the top of the crown; and, in more advanced cases, 
the secondary stems were wilting. This was prohablv due to later 
infection by other fungi or bacteria following injury caused by 
the Downy Mildew. 

In parts of the field it was estimated that 10 per cent, of 
ihe crop was diseased: but taking the whole six acres into con¬ 
sideration the damage probably did not amount to more than 2 or 

* Ministry of Asrrioultiire and Fisheries : Funsus Dise.ases of Crap- 
1920-19:il. lli-c. Piiblie.'ition-Xo. .38. p. 39. London, 1922. ’ 




Fni. 1.. Peronospum Svltiicltfii .—The mangold-plaiitsj grown for seed, attaeked hy the 

Downy Mildew, showing perinaiieiitly stunted main stems. Healthy lateral shoots can he 
seen arising from near the top of the crown/' The twisted, puckered leaves of the main 
stems are thickly covered with a felt-like mass consisting of friK.-tifying branches of the fungus 
like those shown, liighly inagnitied, in Fig, 2 nat. size). 
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3 per cent. Actual counts were not made by walking tbroiigli the 
crop because the brittle stems and laterals of the plant are 
.easily damaged at the stage of growth reached in July. 



Fi«>. 'J, — 'i\' iunHjsf,iu-f* St'itifjftu, T\v3 iriictifyiiig brandies {vonidiophort s) 
or the Do\\ny Mihlew uf the Mangold, sliowing some .spores 
OY /oCaV') .<till attached ; others free. X 250. 

Plants were pulled up and examined in the laborcitoryj when 
It was found by means of hand sections that the spawn 
imyceVninw of ti:ie fungus^' was present in the upper part of the 

root/' viz., in the portion known as hypocotyl/’ above the 
level of origin of the two rows of fibrous lateral (triiej roots. 
Thence it was traced in the main stem and w'as found present 
in the leaves. 

Prom the under surface of the leaf there projected crowded 
masses of fungus branches (conidiophoTes) each of which bore 
several spores {conidia). The latter are readily detached and dis¬ 
tributed to fresh leaves or to fresh plants by the agency of wind 
or rain. (Pig. 2.) - 

No winter resting-spores (oospores) were found, in the plants 
examined. The weather having been dry and warm, it, is 
possible that at that time of year (July), winteivspores had' nof 

* Tlie int/celiunt via.^ clearly visible on using Azo Blue etaiii. 

B 2 
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^ i^ij llic Criiriuiiir tormTlion of resting-spores 

U)o^pnf i ill tilt* locn lui- Oc'en noted. 

Origin of the Bisease,—Mdth regard to the origin of the 
disease in any jjartieiilar ^eir^on, tliere are several possibilities. 
If, kiiovii to occur abroad, oo-^pores are formed in the 

diseased parrs, tliev could readily cause infection of the soil 
ill the seed and, germinitiiig there, give rise to the disease 
in any crop of beet or mangold that might follow. Not oiiIa 
seed beds but al-o the fields themselves might he thus infected. 

The ^ecniid possibility is that the disease is seed-borne, in 
which ea.-e 'he young plants in a seed-bed or in a field crop 
^uaild become infected at tlm time of germination. Although 
possibility has never he,Ui thoroughly investigated, there 
are grounds for supposing rliat seed infection may occur.^ 

The sudden appearance of the disease in a crop being grown 
for seed may he aceoiiiited for by the fact that the spawn 
(myceriumi of the fungus can overwinter in the crown of the 
root/* Having obtained entry into the seedling plants grow¬ 
ing in the seed-hed. eitln-r by means ot ootjforcs germinat¬ 
ing in the soil, or by seed infection, or by means of summer- 
spores (cotudhn being blovn across to the seed-hed from 
neighhouring crops cf < r mangolds, the fungus can remain 

in a dormant conditbm within the '' root *' of the young plant. 
Little damage, except to the heart leaves, may result during 
the first season, hut when the roots are planted out in Novembei 
tliev vill cari'v with thcin the spavii ( mpcplnnn) ot the fiingiG 
which will start growth wirhiii the main stem when this sprout.*, 
in the follovring spring. About April the damage caused by 
shiiitiiig and thickening of the stalk and killing of the stem 
leaves will first become apparent and will increase if the weathei 
conditions are favourable. 

Ill the case under consideration, the nearest ciop of h^ets oi 
mangolds fur seed war> about 4 miles away, tliough beetj'oots wen^ 
being growui nearer, on the -.ame farm, within a quarter of a 
mile, and doubtless also in gardens in the neighbourhood. If 
tliese are assumed to have been l>ealthv, then the disease must 
be supposed to have been already established within the roots 
when these were planted out. 

The young plants vere derived from seed sown on 14th August 
of the previous year at>24) on part of a field situated a quarter 


EriksRori. J. Phvtopatholo^iRcbe Mitteiliingen T. Reprinted from 
^for Bot., XIX, 1^24. Abstr. in Rev. App. Mycology III, 1924, p. 729. 

x4Ron.: Ph'&eii (Mildew of Beetroot) bcJiTa 7 ui Rostlin IIT ‘U4 199] 

|). 32, Abst. p. 5 )5, 
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of a mile away from the six-aere field on which the disease 
became apparent. This seed bed occupied only a strip of the 
field which was then cropped «August, 1924), in the following 
order, with beets, sprouts, mangolds, cauliflowers, broccoli, 
mangolds. The seed-bed area was between the sprouts and 
cauliflowers but quite close eiiough to beets and mangolds for 
infection of the seedling plants to have taken place from these, 
if the possihility of original infection of the seed itself, or of 
the presence of oospores in the soil, he disregarded. No mildew, 
however, bad been noticed hy the farmer that autumn on either 
of these adjoining root crops up to the time of lifting. 

Gontrol Measures.—Should this disease become of common 
occurrence, especially in areas devoted to the sugar-beet crop, 
it will cause serious damage (1) by reducing the amount of seed 
grown per acre; ( 2) b}" killing, or rendering useless, seedling 
plants in the seed bed; (8) by reducing the number or weight 
of roots ” grown per acre; (4) by reducing tlie sugar content 
of any roots harvested which may liave been attacked even 
though only on the heart-leaves of the foliage.'^ 

The fallowing measures of control, based on experience of this 
disease as it affects the sugar-beet crop, have been advocated on 
the Continent :—Seed-beds in whicli the young plants are raised 
in late summer should be situated as far away as possible from 
any field crops of mangolds or beets, or at least in a position not 
directly in the line of prevailing winds which can first pass over 
such root crops. The position of the seed-beds should be altered 
each season owing to the danger that resting-spores may remain 
in the soil after one diseased crop has been raised. In Denmark 
the increase of Downy Mildew on mangolds and beets in 1921 
was thought to be due to the fact that seedsmen's nurseries 
afforded numerous opportunities of early infection. Seed, 
whether for spring sowing or for raising small seed roots,” 
should be saved only from healthy plants and it has been recom¬ 
mended that sliould the disease appear in a field for seed, an 
inspection should be made and any plants showing the mildew 
should be pulled and destroyed. If the symptoms can be recog¬ 
nised in the young plants from the seed-bed, these plants should 
of course be rejected at the time of planting out. and it is then 
probable that no serious outbreak will occur in the crop in its 
second season. 

In the case of a root crop, resting-spores formed in the leaves 
will contaminate the soil. For this, rotation of crops is the 

^ Prillieiix, E., Maladies des Plantes Agricoler.. I. p. 188, Paris, n.d. 

Peters, L., Die Kniuselkrankbeit cler Elibeu. Deutsche landif}. Pressc^ 
50. 1923, p. 117. 
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only prdctieal remtidy. Diseased tops should not be carried, by 
any means, to other parts of the farm. Fungus diseases ot 
many crop plants are knox^n to occur also on common weeds of 
the farm, but the wild beet (Beta maritirna) found near the sea- 
"-hore is the only ’^ild plant which this mildew is known to 
attack and \^liieh might, therefore, provide in certain districts 
a possible source of infection of the cultivated plant."" Spraying 
with Bordeaux* mixture has been recommended to prevent the 
'=;pread the disease durine: the growdiig season. 

A- •5f(ir 

THE SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT 

TREES. 

H. Gotoe, 

Hortwiiltural Superintendent to the Norfolk Count 1 / Council. 

Feosii a physiological point of rieiA it is more correct to prune 
f.nd train fruit trees during acth-e growth than in the period of 
suspended functional action during winter. The chief objection 
to summer pinning is usually one of expediency which may be 
defined as lack of time. With the increasing cultivation of 
choice dessert apples in commercial plantations there is a marked 
tendency, however, to revive old-time methods and to give 
pttention in -ummer to directing the eneigies of the tree to 
chamaels 01 ut'lity and to the elimination of iiseie^s wood. 

Interest in the success of summer pruning in this district wa-j 
aroused some years ago by an inspection of plantations at 
Framingham Figot. Old pear and apple trees had been bi’ought 
back to perfect health and fruitfulness by close summer pruning. 
The fruit produced has won numerous prizes and awards in 
Norwich and London in open competition. This success i;-, remark¬ 
able when it is remembered that fruit culture hud been regarded 
as hopeless on this soil and particularly for the cultivation of 
pears. The pruning adopted at first was Lorette's method of 
summer shoot cutting, but Lorette had been preceded by Charles 
Harrison, who published in 182B “A Treatise on the Culture and 
Management of Fruit Trees, ’ a book that is very precisely 
written on a st-.tem that is, for all practical purpo-es, identical 
with Lorette's. The Ft’amingham trees are now an excellent 
demonstration of Harrison's practice. 

Good as both Lorette’s and Harrison'c systems are, they 
appear, botanically, to be wasteful to the trees’ energies, as 
shoots are allowed to grow twe lve inches or longer, to become 

*It is sometimes stated that the present fungus {Peronospora Schachiii) 
occurs on (looseroot {Ohenopodiura album), a common weed of arable land 
Ihe recent invest!g,a{ions of Gaumann, however, have show 11 that this is not 
the case. 
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half ripe and are then cut se;verely back. In addition complica-- 
tions easily arise with beginners o-wing to the various methods- 
advised, in Lorette’s practice, for cutting different shoots. 

Three years ago it w^as decided to allow a few^ bush apple 
trees to grow shoots just where the}" were required for forming 
the branches and to pinch all the side shoots to four or five 
leaves. These pinched side shoots then deYeloi)ed the bud in 
the a-xil of the top leaf. As soon as this was seen it was rubbed 
out without injury to the leaf, from the axil of which it grew. 
Two buds then developed, one on each side of the scar made 
by pushing out the first shoot, and although many of these grew 
into w’eak shoots, a good number developed into blossom buds 
the first season. These buds flownred the following spring and 
carried normal fruit. After the first season’s experience other 
trees were marked out for an extended trial. 

Trial at Burlingham. —A most successful trial is developing' 
on the Norfollv Agricultural Committee’s demonstration plots 
at Bmiingham. Here most of the commercial varieties of 
apples are producing respectable crops of fruit on trees planted 
as one-year maidens on crab stock in March, 1923. After 
planting, all these trees were cut back to about 3 ft. from the 
ground. Only three shoots w^ere allow-ed to grow round the 
stem for forming the tree. All other shoots were pinched back 
as soon as four leaves could be seen, and the resulting shoots 
from this pinching rubbed out. The leading shoots 'were 
allo\ved to grow during the summer. The trees only made 
growth wdiere it was required. An effort was made to balance 
the three shoots by pinching any that were over strong and 
running a>way from the other two. If this pinch is made 
when a strong leader has made about fifteen inches of growth 
it will push oiie shoot for the leader from the first leaf axil. 
The weaker shoots then have time to even up in strength as 
they are not stopped. This gave us a batch of very fine one* 
year planted maidens. To secure the requisite number 
of branches the three leaders were cut back in the early 
winter of 1924 to about one-third of their length. The 
strongest growths were left longer than the weaker shoots. 
The summer-pinched side shoots were not touched if they had 
developed fruit buds. Those that had not w^ere cut to the top 
bud that could be seen. This left rather long spurs. Exactly 
the same system wras follow^ed the second summer. All the 
unwanted shoots were pinched, and only those retained that 
were eoiTeetly placed. No useless wood had been grown, and 
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the aiiioiint of i^ood to remove at the winter priming 
con&iFtecl of feliorteiiiiig the leatlerb: a lew handfuls fiom 
two acres of trees, ]Most of die side -^iioots that failed 
t'O develop fruit hnds the first season have done so this 
3 ear on the wood that carried the first tom* leaves. They 
will be cut to these buds tlm winter to gi\e closer spurs. The 
Bramley, Xewton, Annie Flizabeth, and Beauty of Bath that 
have sufficient main branches whll not be winter-pruned again, 
and the Worcester also are stiong and tew need cutting back. 
The weaker growers—Allington, Cox, Stilling, etc., will have 
their leaders cut back to strengthen the blanches, but it is also 
intended to try some of them without Aioitening the leaders, 
and thinning the fruit to pievent the weaker branches from 
being pulled out of shape In too much w^eiglii of fruit. 

On the older tree^ e\ert shoot is pinched at four leaves, 
including the leaders wdiere no extension i-* desired. This is 
followed by rubbing out eveiy growdli as soon as it can be seen 
that it will develop into a shoot. ConseL|uently the tree only 
has the primary leaves left on the pinched -•hoots. These are 
the most important leaves for fruit jirodiictioin All the others 
are wasted developments and useless to the tree. After the first 
pmcli on the side shoots, the resulting -hoot is rubbed out; 
tvhile the two shoots are developing one each side of the scai, 
and the bud in the axil of the next leaf, which usually grows, 
is also nibbed out. It has not lieen noticed that any further 
buds develop on these slioot'^^ trom the axils of the primary 
leaves. It is commonly stated in gardening lore that shoot 
giowth develops root action. A iew trees were taken up for 
(oinpaiisoii with trees untouched during -iiiumer but no notice¬ 
able difference could be detected and appealanees were in favour 
of the slioot-piiiched trees. 

Advantages of the System. —The system is simple and t]H‘ 
trees require less attention alter the fir-r -'tason, and certainh 
less time than Lorettiiig. The method has aho been applied witli 
considerable success to grajie vines ior eight years. It is based 
OB the piinciple of allowing the tree sufficient of the fiist formed 
leaves to mature the fruit. All the others are suppiessed ex¬ 
cept where growth for forming new^ liranches or extension ol 
biancdies is required. 

The known processes of photosynthesis fully support this 
method of treatment. It is the j'oimg leaver round the growing 
points that actively elaborate food material for growth. The 
primary leaves of the pinched shoots and spurs are slow’^er in 









Flix d —Ellison’s Oian^e, on Cuih ■stock .a ElCi *1—Cox’s Oi ing;e Pippin on Ciab stocl^ in flint 

flint imdei tlie system ot smiiinti piinliini^, uinlti tin system ot sinnmci piiidiiiig, plantcil as a one- 

planted as a one \eai maidui in Mai^b, 11)23. ><-‘U maiden in Maich, 11)23. 
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action and build up the food for developing blossom buds and 
fruit. This season at Framingham, plum trees have been 
pinched as directed for apples. The results appear to be satis¬ 
factory but it is too early to give a definite opinion on the 
system with plums or pears. 

The illustrations of the young trees, on crab stock, which 
are average specimens at the plantation, indicate the value of 
pinching in the early years of trees that will eventually grow 
to a large size. The colour and size of the fruit is increased, 
and the method is easily api)licable to any apple trees that 
admit of summer pruning. 

The fruit spurs are attended to as soon as the fruit is picked, 
thinning out the spurs where they are too thic*k, and reducing 
the fruit buds to one or two at the most on each spur. After 
October is in, the leaders are cut back if necessary". They are 
not being cut back unless it is essential to make growth brealv 
to furnish new branches or to strengthen branches of weak- 
growing varieties. If it is necessary to shorten a branch, cutting 
the strong leader is preferred to a weaker side growth, or to a 
summer pinched shoot. The physiological theory on w^hicli 
the whole system is based is that the strong growth has deve¬ 
loped equally strong vascular bundles, giving high tension sap 
pressure and rapid secondary growth when cut back—Whence 
the over production of wood from cutting back either shoots or 
leaders. The pinched shoots do not develop this tendency to 
make strong secondaiy growdh. In the early years of any 
fruit plantations the system gives earlier fruiting and larger 
trees, as their energies are directed. It cannot be followed 
on standard trees as they outgrow accessibility. 

The trees on dwarfing stocks are placed under full control, 
and yonng trees on vigorous crab stock readily develop blossom 
buds under this system of management. 

It is important to safeguard the |:)rimary leaves retained on 
the tree, from attacks l^y caterpillars or fungi, although the 
tough leaves developed under this system do not readily fall 
a prey to attacks from insects or fungi. As a prevention 
the trees are sprayed each season with lime-sulphur, 
2^- gallons to 974 gallons of water, to which is added super¬ 
arsenate of lead powder for the caterpillars, as the blossom is 
opening. Cox’s and Beauty of Bath, two tender varieties, 
were not injured in the leaves or blossom, nor any other variety 
by this spraying immediately before the blossoms open. Later, 
spraying -with lime-sulphur atj reduced strengths did damage 
tfche leaves and fruit in spraying trials. 
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LICENSING OF STALLIONS UNDER THE 
HORSE BREEDING ACT, 1918. 

The complete figures now available for the licensing year 
ended 31st October, 1925, show that the decline in the number 
of stallions licensed in England and Wales under the Horse 
Breeding' Act, 1918, has continued. The total number of 
licences issued for the service season of 1925 was 1,849, 
a- compared wuth 2,210 in 1924 ; 2,761 in 1923; 3,479 in 
1H22, and 3,816 in 1921. The following table shows that the 
decrease is again much more marked in the case of shire and 
O'her heavy stallions, than among other breeds :— 



ion 

ion 

ion 

1024 

I02r> 

Shires ... 

2,463 

2,174 

1,634 

1,195 

953 

Other heavy hoi‘'Lb 

(>3i> 

591 

4S6 

421 

350 

Tiirht horses (mchidmg 
ponies) 

717 

71 \ 

641 

591 

516 

Totals 

3,S16 

3.479 

2,7()i 

2.210 

1,849 

In connection with 

the decline in 

the 

number 

of heavy 


stallions travelling for servuee, reference may be made to the 
Ministry’s Scheme for the improvement of heavy horses which 
%\as reinstated in 1924. and which it is hoped will do some¬ 
thing to encourage the revival of breeding, especially among 
the small farmers who ceased breeding altogether in face of the 
cnnditions arising out of the War, and the temporary withdrawal 
or the Ministry’s scheme in 1922. This scheme made slight 
l'>rogress during the service season of 1925 and it is hoped that 
in due course it will tend to assist in the recovery of the heavy 
horse breeding industry. Particulars of the scheme may be 
obtained from the Ministry. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat serious position indicated 
above, it is satisfactory to note that the main object of the Horse 
Breeding Act—the elimination of the unsound travelling 
=tallion—has been achieved in a very large measure. During 
last season, only two unlicensed stallions were reported on the 
road, and in both eases proceedings were instituted by the police 
and resulted in convictions. Six licensed stallions were reported 
as travelling unaccompanied by licences, and in two of these 
Cases the grooms in charge were prosecuted. 
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Stallion o'wners in possession of licences for the year ended 
81st October, 1925, are reminded that these licences expired 
on that date and should have been I’etunied to the Ministry. 
Vpplieations for renewals, as well as for new licences, should 
he made as eaily as possible on foims which may be obtained 
horn the Secletar 3 ^ Ministry of Agriculture and Pibherie'^, 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S W.l. 
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DECEMBER ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., N.IXA. (Hoiis.J, 

AgriGiiltural Organiser for Derhyshire. 

Weather Motes. —At the time of writing (mid-November) 
frost holds the countrYside in its grii^ and the roads are almost- 
impassable in the evening owing to fog. People discuss whether 
these are signs of a hard winter, until someone appears to 
settle the question by quoting an old saw such as Ice in 
November to carry a hen, Nowt after Christmas but sleet,, 
snow’ and rain/' The unreliability of w’eather proverbs perhaps 
needs no emphasis here, but it may be recalled that the 
incidence of frost in November, 1923, did not ensure mild 
w^eather in January and March, 1924. As in 1923, the frost 
has caught a few' areas of mangolds still in the open, and, 
the mercury having registered temperatures betw'ee.ii 27^ and 
22° F. on several nights in succession, there is great likelihood, 
that the roots wall have been seriously damaged. 

The main characteristic of a normal December is its wet¬ 
ness. Ill this month especially the soil is saturated wdth mois¬ 
ture and the effect of insufficient drah.iage becomes very 
appaieiit. At Ilothamsted the quantity of w'ater draining 
through 40 in. of soil averages 1,832 gallons per acre per day 
dining December. At Craibstone the Ii)ecem.ber average for 
the six years 1919-24 has been 2,352 gallons per acre per day. 

In the midland and eastern districts of Fmgiand, tiie tempera¬ 
ture of the air daring the greater part of the .December day 
is below growling point (40° F.); but in the south-western area, 
the normal mean temperature is from 40° to 45° F.; hence, 
wdiile practically no growth takes place in the former parts of 
the country, there are other parts where late-sowm corn will 
germinate without undue delay, winter greens and catch crops 
continue their growili during December, and pastures support 
live stock wintering ot.it of doors with less artificial assistance 
than is needed elsewffiei’e. 

Young Cattle in Winter.—Little variation is found in prac¬ 
tice as regards the summer treatment of yearling and tvco-year- 
old cattle that are intended for the dairy herd. No rack qr 
trough food is offered until some time in the autumn. Where 
there is risk of husk, the younger ages of cattle may begin to 
receive trough food as early as the end of September; other 
farmers begin to supply their yearlings with concentrates about 
the end of October, and others rely entirely on the grass until. 
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about the end of December. In luobt dibtricts grass ceases 
to make new growth after about the beginning of November, 
except in mild seasons; and if the pastnie.5 have been grazed 
closely all summer, hand feeding must obviously begin earlier 
than is neces-'Hiy where a good bite has been left for autumn 
consumption. 

About Christmas time young cattle are either taken indoors 
for the remainder of the winter or they aie wintered outside 
with the aid ot fodder and perhaps an allowance of concen- 
tiates. In either case the question aiise'- as to whether the 
winter ration '=!liould be liberal or plain. Wide differences of 
opinion and practice may be found with regard to the proper 
condition in which young stock should be maintained when 
they are intended for breeding purposes. It has sometimes 
been urged that the t'oung animal, for whatever purpose 
intended, should be fed in such a way as will ensure rapid 
growth throughout the winter, the argument being that it is 
only the production part of a ration that yields anv profit. 
The problem, however, is not .so simple that argument 
would suggest. Young cattle that have not been allowed to 
lay on appreciable fat during the winter make more rapid gains 
in the following summer and finish the season as heavy as 
others which have wintered on a liberal diet. The cost of the 
growdh on summer pasture is much less than that incurred in 
producing a coiresponding rate of increase in winter. 

If cattle under 18 months old are not fed sufficiently to make 
a daily increase in winter of about ^ lb. they become visiblv 
low in condition and subject to ailments, including indigestion. 
When gaining more than 1 lb. per day there is a tendency 
towards fattening, which as above indicated is not economical 
in cattle intended for breeding. It is not often that the home¬ 
grown bulky foods—roots, hay and straw, or pasture and 
fodder—will require to be supplemented with more than 2 lb. 
of concentrates per head per day. Whether even this quantity 
is necessary will depend on the progress of the cattle. 

Thrice Milking.—It is generally known that most of the so- 
called phenomenal yields of milk are obtained with the aid of 
frequent milking, and many farmers have begun to wonder 
whether in an ordinary commercial dairy herd it would be 
profitable to milk three times a day. There are obvious prac¬ 
tical difficulties connected with the third milking, which has 
to be performed at an hour, 7-9 p.m., when the milker is 
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ordinarily entitled to leisure; but the first consideration is the 
increase in yield which may be expected from the third 
operation. 

Where all other factors affecting milk secretion are favour¬ 
able to a high yield, milking more frequently than twice a 
day certainly does produce an appreciable increase. On the 
-contrary, if a cow’s yield is limited—as it often is during the 
first three or four months of lactation—by insufficient nutri¬ 
ment or restricted access to water, then more frequent milking 
■could have little effect in the direction of increased yield, 
without reducing the quality of the milk or accelerating the 
loss in condition of the aninial. 

Sometimes statements are made to the effect that milking 
three times will effect an increase in yield of half a gallon per 
cow per day. That may be true of a cow yielding five or more 
gallons per day, and wdiile she is in full milk. The following 
results of actual experiments, carried out in Derbyshire during 
the winters of 1923-24 and 1924-25, may serve to indicate what 
increases may x'easonably be expected from a third milking 
where the herd is properly rationed and watered. 

In one trial, carried out by Mr. W. D. Jeffery of Belper, 
three newdy-calved non-pedigree Shorthorn cows were milked 
twice a day for eight weeks after calving, then three times a 
day for eight weeks and afterwards as in the first period. 
Ignoring the first three weeks’ yields, the average daily produce 
per cow during the tliree periods was as follows :— 


JRnm'tUntj 1 

pf : \ 


^/id period : 1 


f3rd< per'u»d 

iveelc Ttt: 

tL"€ 'iil'ijlzt tH*'• 

, JVcrlz 

Th rice WLiJkinti 

1 WrNz 

TfCiee mllidi 

No. 

Vk " \ 

No. 

7b. ' ! 

No. 

7h. 

5 

38.11 ; 

10 

41.1 

\ 18 

32.0 

() 

41.1 ' 

1 tl 

40.0 

1 19 

30.9 

7 

40.0 

i 12 

39.5 

1 20 

30.4 

8 

39.8 

1 13 

41.7 

21 

30.2 

9 

40.5 

1 14 

41.3 

22 

29*0 



1 15 

35.5 





li\ 

35.8 





17 

35.7 



Averages 

40.0 

1 

38.9 


30.6 


Comparing the average yields in the three periods, it w-ould 
■seem that if the cow^s had been milked only twice a day during 
the middle period, their daily yield would have been (40,0 s- 
'30.6) -e 2 = 35.3 lb. Actually it was 38.9 lb., showing 
apparently an increase of 3.6 lb., or 10.2 per cent, due to the 
third milking. 
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Til a second expeiTmeni, carried out by !^[r. F. W. Gilbert 
at bis Cliella.-toii tann, eight Driti'-h Fiie&iaiis were used 
which were iiiosiiy second calvers in an advanced state of 
lactation. Their yields were therefore more coinparalile with 
those of the average commercdal herd. After a period of twice 
milking the cuv - were milked thrice daily for nine weeks, 
after which tuire ndlking was rewirned. Thioughoiit the 
experiment the cow^ were recorded at each milking, rationed 


according to yield and had free acces.^ to water. The average 


daily yields oi 

each 

COW durinn 

the thiee 

periods wcie a 

tollowos :— 


I'^t itnuoC. 

211*7 pi /‘(0(7 

Jrd period. 


ir .V. s 

a , * D.S. 

fj 

0 irceLs. 

«ff Cut* 

t 7 


Tits'o* tadLin*! Ticin itilllisuj 



Ilu 

dh 

Sweep 


37.2 

35,9 

29.5 

Blueliell 

cc 

25. 

23.7 

19.5 

Xareissus 

ca 

32.7 

34.1 

29.4 

ILulge 

24 

23,r> 

25.S 

21.0 

Dream 

2 :) 

18.4 

19,4 

10.9 

Clirystabel 

2C) 

2S.2 

30.2 

21.3 

Betel 

27 

28 2 

2S.<S 

24.4 

Sylil .. 

2C 

18.5 

19.1 

14.8 

Averaae-1 


26.3 

27.1 

22.1 


1 he increase ap[airent attributable to the third milking was 
in this case 27.1 - 24.35 = 2.75 lb. per cow per da\, or 
11.3 per cent. 

In both experiiiiCiits the fall in yield on reveiting to twice 
iiiilking was greater than the rise whieli had taken place on llie 
change to thrice milking. 

It need hardly he mentioned that, provided the covs are pre¬ 
viously rahoiied correctly and liav(^ proper access to water, any 
increase in yield due to more frequent milking entails the con¬ 
sumption or nrilisation of a corresponding additional quantity 
of food. Thus, if an increase of lb gallons is obtained from 10 
cows by milking tlirice daily, their ration will require to be 
increased by about 35 lb. of concentrates. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR DECEMBER. 

H. V. Gaenbe, M.A., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Manuring of Seeds.—The seeds course forms the basis of 
the rotation, for a good sod turned in restores a large quantity 
of organic matter to the soil and, particularly if much clover is 
present, provides a rich store of nitrogen for future crops. Every 
effort should therefore be made to establish a vigorous ley, and 
apart from cultural details much can be done by suitable 
manuring. In the ease of clover and grass mixtures the broad 
principle, for the first year at any rate, is to look after the 
clovers and allow the grasses to look after themselves, and this 
may involve the addition of lime or phosphate or potash according 
to the nature of the soil. When the ley gets older, however, and 
when the clover is weak, more attention should be paid to nitro¬ 
genous dressings to make the most of the grass. On most of the 
stiffer soils an application of phosphate, say 2-4 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate or basic slag per acre to the nurse crop, is a sound 
step towards an even take of seeds. It is repeatedly^ noticed that 
if for some reason part of the barley covering seeds does not 
receive its phosphate dressings, the clover in that particular area 
is inferior to the general crop. On the lighter soils, and especially 
where the ley is to be mown, a dressing of potash is advisable. 
This applicatioo may be made to the cover crop, a useful dressing 
being 1 ewt. of muriate of potash or its equivalent of potash salts. 
If the nurse crop did not receive either jjotash or phosphate, it is 
not too late at this season to help the ley^ by giving the artificials 
to the young seeds as an autumn dressing, in the quantities 
suggested above. When the intention is to cut a second or third 
year ley for hay, a hght phosphate and potash dressing is usually 
advisable in the previous autumn, followed by a nitrogenous 
application in early spring. Quantities per acre of about 2 cwt. 
of superphosphate, 2 ewt. of 20 per cent, potash salts, and 
1 ewt. of nitrate of soda might be tried. 

Dimg Residues.—The comparison of the residual effects of 
farmyard manure made by'- beasts fed on roots and hay, -with 
that of dung njade by fattening animals, has been made on Little 
Hoos Field, Bothamsted, since 1904. Each type of manure is 
applied at the rate of 16 tons per acre, and after a plot has 
received its dressing nothing more is given until four years 
later when the treatment is repeated. The plots are carried 
through a rotation of crops. The experiment is so arranged that 

F 
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the eifect of the manures can be observed on each crop of the 
rotation, both in the year of application and as residues in the 
three subsequent years. The results for the period 1904-22 
inclusive are given belo^\, and are expressed as percentage 
increases over unmanured control plots. The figures in brackets 
indicate the number of experiments on ■which the adjacent 
percentages are based. 


TTjfMAvriicrt I.a:xd = lOo. 



f 1* p 

1 -t Ycii'. 

2ihI Yeai 

3id Ycai. 

4th Ycai 


Cii^aK 


141) 

130 C8) 

124 (S) 

Pot 1 Dnn^ 

R hjcs 

135 (7) 

1 lO (^5) 

113 OU 

07(14 

liicll I)l lU 



IPO(9) 

12S cS) 

I2S (^4 


IP» is 

1“7(7) 

123 {5) 

113 O) 

1)7(14 


In the fii’st crop taken from the manures the superiority of 
the rich dung is most marked, and slightly more so in the ease 
of cereals than vith roots. A small but probably definite 
superiority persists inio the seccnd year, but in the last two 
years the two types ot manure are about equal in their residual 
effects. In the c ise ot the com crops a definite residue is shown 
in the fourth year, but this is not <o for the root crops, where 
ihe action of the dung only persists till the third year. 

The results bear out the farmer's high opinion of rich dung 
as a fertiliser, but they also show that after one crop has been 
taken there is not a very marked difference bet-ween the 
behaviour of rich dung and poor dung. Moreover, there is 
little doubt that the weaker action of the poor dung in its first 
year could be o%c-icome by the supplementai'v use of cjuick- 
acting nitrogenous manures. Unfortunately, the extra nitrogen 
of the rich dung is very liable to losses due to faulty manage¬ 
ment. and as far as possible the aim should be to keep the dung 
('overed and tightly packed under the stock, and to move it 
about as little as possible before applying it to the land. 

The Hesponse to Nitrogen.—A comparison of the yields 
given by various manures w'itbout nitrogen, w'ith those produced 
by the same manures with nitrogen in addition, shows that over 
a wide range of soils the supply of nitrogen is a very important 
factor in crop production. A large number of field experiments 
carried out by public bodies in many parts of the country, where 
the source of nitrogen veas sulphate of ammonia, have been 
examined from this standpoint and the crop increases produced 
by such additions of sulphate of ammonia as were made, have 
been calculated to the basis of 1 cwt. of this fertiliser per acre. 

Similar data has been derived from the recent field experi¬ 
ments at Eothamsted covering the period 1918-24. The experi¬ 
ments at Eothamsted were usually in duplicate and in some cases 
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in triplicate. The experiments in the counties were mostly of 
the single plot type. The results are as follows :— 

Calculated Increases for the Addition of 1 cwt. Sulphate of 

Ammonia per Acre. 


Crop. 


County Esperiments. 

No. of 1 Crop ■ 1 

Trials, | Increase, i 

Both 

■Expe 

Jso. of 
Trials. 

anisted 

diiieiits. 

Crop 

Increase. 

Barley grain 


»..! 18 

I 7.5 bus. i 

1 9 

6.3 bus. 

,, straw 

... 

16 

i 4.0 cwt. 

1 9 

3.7 cwt. 

Oats grain 

... 

51 

! S 8 bus. 

i 8 i 

! 8.7 bus. 

straw 


..J 48 

1 6.1 cwt. 

i 8 

6.6 cwt. 

Potatoes ... 

... 

...j 137 

1 15.5 cwt. 

1 19 

16.4 cwl. 

Mangolds 


...1 5S 

27.0 cwt. 

j — 

— 

Swedes ... 

.». 

! 235 

! 31.0 cwt. 

1 10 ■ 

21.0 cwt. 

Meadow hay 


...| 185 

5.9 cwt. 

j — 

— 

Seeds hay 

... 

80 

i 

■ tj.5 cwt. 

I _ 

1 

— 


The figures show that the addition of nitrogen produces on the 
average a marked increase, which with normal prices amply 
covers the extra outlay (about 13s. 6d. per acre). It should be 
noted, however, that the crop increase called forth by the 
nitrogen also requires corresponding amounts of phosphate and 
potash for its production. It is a short-sighted policy to rely 
on the soil for these further amounts of plant food, as eventually 
the land will become exhausted by this means. This fact is well 
recognised by farmers, and can be illustrated from the classical 
fields at Eothamsted. 


Increase per 1 ewt. of Sulpliate of Ammonia per acre. 



In presence of Phosphate | 
and Potash. 

Ill absence of Phosphate 
and Potash. 

Wheat Grain . ’ 

4.6 bus. 

1.9 bus. 

(71 years) Straw ... 

5.6 cwt. i 

2.2 cwt. 

Barley Grain . 

! 11.4 bus. 1 

5.9 bus. 

(70 years) Straw . 

7.0 cwt. 

3.3 ewtr. 

Mangolds (46 years) 

.54.0 cwt. 

10,0 cwt. 


On the exhausted land the sulphate of ammonia has produced 
very much less effect than when used on land which is main¬ 
tained in phosphate and potash. It is important, therefore, to 
secure that the rotation shall receive addition of phosphate and 
jpotassic manures in quantities suited to the soil and the crop- 

F 2 
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ping, in order that the full effect of the crop-producing power 
of the nitrogenous fertilisers may be realised. Although the data 
refer to sulphate of ammonia, similar results could be expected 
from the use of equivalent quantities of other quick-acting 
nitrogenous manures. 

FiEeness of Fertilisers.—^Extreme fineness is of no special 
importance in the case of water-soluble fertilisers such as nitrate 
of soda or potash salts, hut the rapidity of action of the rela¬ 
tively insoluble manures is largely governed by their state of 
division. A dust-fine powder presents a much greater surface 
to the solvent action of the soil water than an equal weight of 
the same material in a gritty condition, and with the finer grade 
the distribution over the surface of the soil is more complete. 
The rapidity of action of superphosphate is due to its precipita¬ 
tion in the soil as dicalcium phosphate in a much more finely 
divided and intimately mixed condition, than could be obtained 
by mechanical means. The precipitated phosphate is sub¬ 
sequently dissolved at a quick enough rate to meet the needs 
of the gi’owing ei‘op. Basie slags are commonly ground so that 
about 80 per cent, of the total material will pass through a sieve 
having 10,000 holes to the square inch, while rock phosphates 
are obtainable in such a fineness whereby 80 per cent, will pass 
through 14.400 meshes. Much of the powder which passes these 
sieves is no doubt considerably finer than the meshes. In the 
case of bone products the advantage of availability is with the 
finer grades such as steamed bone flour. The state of division 
of limes and limestones is equally important, and where quick 
results are desired attention should be turned to the finely- 
powdered materials such as ground lime or ground limestone, 
which can he applied wnth a mamire distributor and thoroughly 
incorporated with the top soil In the case of lump lime, the 
required fineness is obtained by treating it with the proper 
amotint of water on the farm, when a dry dusty powder ('slaked 
lime') is produced. In order to take fxill advantage of their 
good condition, basic slags and lime should be applied in dry 
weather, for if broadcast on wet surfaces they tend to run 
Tocether and are then difficult to mix with the soil. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note, —Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r, in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Are ray 6 I^rice per ton durhiy 
week e/ntling M'or. IStli, 


.Description j 

i 

Bristol 

Hull 

o 

o 

L’ndn 

Uosfc per 
Unit .at 

1 London 


^ s. 

s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. per cent.) .i 

13. 2 

13. 0 

12. r> 

12.17 

16. 7 

„ ,, Lime (N. 13 per cent.) .; 

Sulphate of Ammonia, neutral 

... 

12.10 


12.10 

19. 3 

(N. 21.1 per cent,) 

12.11^- 

12.11=^ 

12.11’" 

i2.n^ 

(N)lLl! 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) .. . 

3.10 

3. 0 



... 

,, ( Pot. 14 per cent.) 

3. 0 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

3.11 

Potash. Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

4.15 


.,, 

4. 9 

2.11 

,, (Pot. 20 per cent.) . 

... 

... 

... 

3. 2 

3. 1 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 

9. 2 

8. 2 

8. 7 

9. 2 

3. 5 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot, 48 percent.) 

11. 0 

11. 5 

10.10 

Li. 0 

4, 4 

Basic Slag (T.P. 34 per cent.) . 

... 


1 3. 4§ 


... 

„ „ (T.P. 30 per cent.) . 

... 



1 2A 5^ 

1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) . 


2.1 U 

... 

1 2,10§: 

1, 9 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) . 


2. 3§ 


I 2. 5§ 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

2V'9§ 

1.19§ 

1*18§ 



Superphosphate (S.P. 35 percent.) ... 

3. 9 


3.14 j 

3,’6 

1.11 

„ (S.P. 30 percent.). 

8. 2 

2.17 

; 3. 7 

i 3, 0 

■2. 0 

Bone Meal (N. Bf, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

S.15 

8. 5 

1 8.10 

S. 5 


Steamed Bone Flour (N. T.P. 60-65 per cent.) 

6. 2t 

6.15t 

6. 5 

5.12 

,. * 

Fish Guano (N. 6|-7, T. P. 10 per cent.) ... 

... 

9.15 

... 

Burnt Lump Lime 

l’s 

1.12 

1.18 

2. 1 

... 

Ground Lime ... 

1.15 

2. 1 

2. 8 

1.15 

««« 

Ground Limestone 

1. 7 


1. 4 

1. 5 



Abbreviations : N.=Nitrogen ; B.P.=Solnb]e Phosphate ; T.P.~Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.==Potash. 

Pelivei’ed in ^-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 
§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices 
include delivery to an^’^ station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in 
Lancashire and London prices aie for not less than 4-ton lots delivered 
within a limited area. Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distances of different purchasers from the wotks. 

^ ^ 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Ntitrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

A New Cottonseed Cake. —The attention directed to the 
improvement of cotton within the Empire has resulted indirectly 
in the introduction on the English market of a new type of 
cotton cake, called by the trade Pineseed cotton cakes, or some¬ 
times Black seed cotton cakes. The farmer is familiar with 
two types of common cotton cake, called Bombay cotton cake 
and Egyptian cotton cake. These two types have been dealt 
with in previous issues of this Journal, and there is no need to 
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describe ttiem in detail. Those readers who follow these notes 
will already be aware that the extra “ woolliness ” of Bombay 
cotton cake is due to the fact that the “ lint ” or cotton fibres 
are adherent to the entire seed coat in Bombay seed, whereas 
in the Egyptian seed the lint is adherent to one end of the 
^eed only. The result is, of course, that during the process of 
*■ ginning ” considerably more fibre is left attached to the 
Bombay seed than to the Egyptian seed, with the result that 
the Bombay cake is more fibrous than the Egyptian cake. 

The new cakes that have been introduced on the market are 
dei’ived from Black cottonseed grown in India, and crushed in 
this country. The lint obtained from this seed is said to be 
superior in quality to the ordinary Bombay cottonseed, which 
seed it will probably gradually displace. As the imports of 
Black cottonseed increase, the imports of ordinary Bombay seed 
will probably decrease, so that the new typo of cotton cake 
will become available in gradually increasing quantities. 
Examination of the seed of the three types reveals the fact that 
the new type of seed has a little more lint adhering to it than 
the Egyptian seed, but considerably less than the Bombaseed. 
It would be expected, therefore, that the Black Indian cotton¬ 
seed cake would occupy a position somewhat approaching 
Egyptian cotton cake in character, and examination of the 
resultant cakes shows this to be the case. The trade analyses 
gives the following representative figures:— 

Oil AlbiViinnotJs ( inhohi^ilt(({»s 

Cal f , P n* nfaif Ft n tnfam . P( rrcnfa(/^ . 

Bombay ... .1 11) 37 

Black heed ... 3 2'‘J. 3<> 

Egyptian ... .5 23 31 

A good sample of Egyptian cake is dark greeny-brown and 
shows very little lint when the cake is fractured. A sample 
of Bombay cake, on the other hand, is a lighter brown and 
shows abundance of lint when broken. A good sample of the 
Black cottonseed cake is somewhat greener than the Egyptian 
cake, and shows slightly more lint when broken than the 
Egyptian cake. This difference, however, is only detectable 
when the two cakes are compared side by side, and there is 
little doubt that the casual buyer could easily confuse the two. 
The appearance of the cakes, and the analyses both indicate 
that the Black cottonseed cake is approximate in feeding value 
to Egyptian cotton cake, and where purchases can be made at 
prices slightly less than the Bg37ptian cake, the new type of 
cake should prove more economical. 
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Dbscbiptiox. 

Price 

per 

Qr, 

s. d. lb. 

Price per 
j Ton, 

£ s 

Manurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value pel 
Ton. . 

£ s. 

§ 

Starcb 
Equiv 
per 
100 lb 

Price 

per 

Unit 

Starcb 

Squiv. 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Bquiv, 

d. 

Protein 

Equiv. 

Wheat, British 

Barley, British Feeding- 

— 

_ 

11 

12 

0 

15 

10 

17 

""72 

3/0 

I'Gl 

9-6 

— 

_ 

9 

0 

0 

11 

s 

9 

71 

2/5 

1"29 

6*2 

„ Canadian :— 

No. 4 W'estern 

31/3 

400 

8 

15 

0 

11 

8 

4 

71 

2/4 

1*25 

6*2 

„ American 

30/9 


8 

12 

0 

11 

8 

1 

71 

2/3 

1*20 

6*2 

„ Russian - 

29/(> 


8 

5 

0 

11 

7 

14 

71 

2/2 

1-16 

6*2 

Oats, English, White - 

— 

-11 

0 

6 

0 

13 

8 

12 

6SJ 

2/10 

1*52 

7*6 

,, „ Black and 

Grey 

_, 


8 

15 

0 

13 

8 

2 

60 

‘ 

2/8 

1*43 

7*6 

„ Scotch, White 

— 

— 

9 

17 

0 

13 

9 

4 

60 

3/1 

1 *65 

7*6 

,, Irish, Black - -* 

— 

_ 

8 

10 

0 

13 

7 

17 

GO 

2/7 

3/3 

1-38 

7*6 

,5 Canadian :— ! 

No. 3 Westenij 

21ri6 

320 

10 

7 

0 

13 

9 

14 

60 

1*74 

7*6 

,, American 

26/3 

27/6 

^ _ 

9 

3 

0 

13 

8 

10 

60 

2/10 

1*52 

7*6 ! 

,, Argentine - -■ 



12 

0 

13 

8 

19 

60 

3/0 

1 61 

7-6 

„ Chilian 

26/0 

38/9 


9 


0 

13 

8 

9 

GO 

2/10 

1 *52 

7-6 

Maize, Argentine - 

480 

9 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

81 

2/1 

1-12 

6*8 

5 5 South African 

36/3 


8 

8=^ 

0 

12 

7 

16 

SI 

1/11 

1 *03 

6*8 

Beans, English AVinter-' 

— 


10 

Of 

1 

m 

8 

10 

66 

217 

1*38 

20-0 

„ Chinese 

— 

_ 

11 

2-k- 

1 

10 

9 

12 

66 

2.'ll 

1*56 

20*0 

Peas, Japanese 

— 


32 

lo*^ 

1 

6 

31 

9 

69 

9/1 

4*86 

18*0 

Dari, Egyptian 

— 

_ 

12 

10 

0 

il 

11 

16 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

7-2 

Rye, Home-grown- 

— 

— 

8 

0 

0 

14 

7 

6 

72 

2/0 

1*07 

9*1 

Millers’ Offals:— 

Bran, British - 



7 

0 

1 

5 

6 

17) 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

10*0 

,, Broad - 

— 

— 

S 

10 

1 

r> 

7 

5 

42 

3/5 

1*83 

10.0 

Middlings— 

Pine Imported 

_ 


9 

2 

1 

0 

8 

2 

69 

2/4 

1*25 

12*0 

Coarse, British - 

— 

_ 

8 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

58 

2/5 

1*29 

11-0 

Pollards, Imported 

— 

— 

6 

17 

1 

5 

5 

12 

60 ! 

S/IO 

0*98 

11*0 

Mealj Barley 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

11 

9 

9 

71 ^ 

2/8 

1-43 

6*2 

„ Maize - 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

12 

9 

8 

81 : 

24 

1 25 

6*8 

„ „ South African 

— 

__ 

8 

15 

0 

12 

8 

3 

81 1 

2 0 

1*07 

6-8 

„ „ Germ 

_ 

_ 

9 

5 

0 

18 

8 

7 

85 i 

2/0 

1*07 

10*0 

„ „ Gluten Feed} 

— 

_ 

9 

15 

1 

5 

8 

10 

76 i 

2 3 

1*20 

19*0 

„ Locust Bean 

— 

_ 

9 

12 

0 

9 

9 

3 

71 1 

2.'7 

1*38 1 

3*6 

„ Bean - - -! 

— 

_ 

12 

5 i 

1 

10 

1 10 

15 

66 

3/3 

6/1 

: 1*74 1 

20-0 

„ Fish - - -i 

— 

_ 

2') 

0 : 

3 

19 

16 

1 

53 ! 

i 3*26 ! 

48*0 

Linseed - - 

— 

_ 

i 20 

5 I 

1 

9 

18 

16 

119 ! 

' 3/2 

1*70 1 

19*0 

Linseed Cake, English! 

127^ Oil: 



13 

10 1 

1 

15 

11 

15 

! 74 : 

im 

1*70 

25*0 

,, ,, 107„ Oil! 

— ' 

_ 1 

> 12 

15 ;• 

1 

15 

11 

0 

' 74 ! 

\ 3,0 

]*6l 

25*0 

„ 97, Oil! 

ISoya Bean ,, 6 % Oill — 

_ 

12 

10 ! 

1 

15 

10 

15 

' 74 ! 

1 2/n 

1*66 

25*0 

_ 

1 12 

0 ! 

2 

10 

9 

10 

i 69 1 

: 2/9 

1*47 

36-0 

OottonseedOake,English 











17*0 

547o Oil 

.— 

_ 

[ -y 

15 ; 

1 

12 

6 

3 

^ 42 

! 2/11 

1*56 I 

„ Egyptian 

Oil 



1 

i I 

10 : 

: 1 

12 

5 

18 

42 

i 2/10 1 

1*52 

17*0 

Decorticated Cotton¬ 

seed Meal 7% Oil - 



10 

17 i 

2 

10 

8 

7 

74 ' 

1 i 

|2/3 1 

1*20 : 

35*0 

Coconut Cake 67„ Oil 

— 

— 

9 

12 i 

I 

9 

8 

3 

79 

\m 1 

1*12 

16*0 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Oil 

— ■ 

—' i 

9 

lOfi 

i 1 

14 

7 

16 

57 

I 2/9 ' 

1*47 

27.0 

Palm K/ernel Cake 6""/^ Oil 
„ » » Meal 

— 


.8 

15 1 

^ 1 

1 

7 

14 

75 

2/1 

1*12 

i7'0 

6% Oil 

— 

— 

8 

o|[: 

1 

1 

6 

19 

75 i 

1/10 

0*98 i 

17-0 

„ „ BIeal 27 ,Oil 

— 

— 

8 

"t; 

1 1 

2 

7 

5 

71 

2/1 

1*12 

17*0 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

7 

2 

1 ^ 

9 

6 

13 

61 1 

1 2/5^ 

1*38 : 

2-7 

Brewers’ Grains:— 












Dried Ale 

— 

— 

8 

7 i 

: 1 

2 

7 

5 

49 

3/0 

1*61 

13*0 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

7 

17 i 

i 1 

2 

6 

15 

49 

2/9 

1*47 

13*0 

Wet Ale - 

— 

— 

1 

6 1 

' O' 

8 

0 

18 

16 

1/2 

0*62 

! 4*8 

„ 'Porter - 

— 

— 

1 

i I 

I ^ 

8 

0 

13 

15 

-/lO 

0.45 . 

i 4*8 

Malt Culms, Porter 

— 

1 

7 

.5tl 

i 1 

12 

5 

13 

43 

2/8 

1*43 

1' 16-0 


* At Liverpool, t At Bristol. 8 At Hixll. 

§ Tne figures iu tliese columns Lave been corrected in, accordance with the tables given in the Eeporfe of the Committee on 
the Bationing of Dairy Cows. 

SoTK.—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual •w’hoiesale transactions have takin 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the piice ex mill or store. The price? were current at the end of 
October and' are, as a rule, considerably lowt-r than the prices at local country marhets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealers’commissioB. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, supp<»se palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. 
Its manurial value is £1 la. per ton. The food value x>er ton is therefore 19s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the 
starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 9s. Sd. Dividing this 
again by 92*4, the number of pounds of starch equlvulent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch eqtuvalent is l*29d. A similar 
ealculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of: other feeding vtuffs on the same local market. From the 
/results of such eaicniations a buyer can detemune which feeding stuff gives him 'the best value at the prices q^ioted'on bis own 
'.market. The'"manurfal value perton. .figures sue' calculated'on.the basis "of the foilov;ing unit prices:—N, 11s. lOd. 

3s. 8d.; KaO, 2s. lid. 
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The Composition of Poultry Mixtures. —A valuable contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge on the value of mixed poultry grains, 
offered for sale by dealei’s in poultry foods, has recently 
appeared in the ScottisJb Journal of Agriculture.^ Professor 
Linton subjected to critical survey 50 samples of mixed grains 
sold as “ fdiickeii food,” and 37 samples of ” poultry mixed 
grains.” These samples were drawn from actual samples on 
sale in various localities in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, and can therefore bo regarded as representative. Prom 
the results of these investigations several important facts 
emerge. 

The first is that there appears to be no settled agreement 
among poultry food vendors as to the combination of grains 
calculated to give the best results with regard to the chicken 
foods. The number of different seeds present in mix¬ 
tures varied from '■2 to 10, the average number being 6. 
Twelve of the samples show'ed grit present to more than two 
per cent., one sample actually containing as much as 16 per 
cent, of grit. Ko less than 24 per cent, of the sim])lGs were 
compounded of grains of inferior quality. The first 8 grains 
chiefly present in order of frequency were maize, wheat, pin¬ 
head oatmeal or groats, millet, dari, canary seed, rice and Inrck- 
wheat. With regard to the poultry mixed grains, there appeared 
to be a better concensus of opinion a.i to the best combination of 
grains suitable for poultry feeding. The most frequent combina¬ 
tion of grains was maize, oats, barley and dari. Ten samples 
of the 37 consisted of good (juality grains, and there were no 
fewer than 12 samples compu-,ed of mu'^ty and inferior grains. 
Three of the samples contained high percentages of grit, namely, 
13, 17 and 32.5. 

The results of the examination showed that whereas there are 
at present on the market some first grade poultry mixtures, there 
am in addition a large number of inferior ones, and the need 
exists for would-be purchasers to exercise extreme vigilance when 
purchasing poultiy mixtures, and to deal only with those firms 
who.se products can be regarded as above suspicion. 


* The Composition of Poultry “Mixed Grains"; K G. Linton, The 
Scotiish Journal of Agriculture, Vol. VIII, No. 4. Oct., 192,5. 
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Farm Values.—The prices in respect of the feeding ^-tuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month's 
calculations, are as follows:— 



Starch 

Protein 

Per Ton. 


Equivalent. 

Eqtii valent. 

£ s. 

Barley (Imported) 

71 

6.2 

8 10 

Maize 

81 

6.8 

0 0 

Decorticated Ground Nut Cake , 

73 

41,0 

12 15 

,, Cotton Cake 

71 

34.0 

12 15 

Add 10s. per ton, in each 

case, for carriage. The 

cost per 


unit starch equivalent works out at 2.19 shillings, and per unit 
protein equivalent, 2.86 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The food values " which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in con¬ 
nection with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, 
are given in the November issue of the Ministry's Journal,) 


Faem Values. 


1 CROPS. 

Starch 

Equivalent. 

Prciteiii 
Equi \ alent. 

4’ 00(1 Value 
per Ton, on 
Farm. 




Per cent. 

I’er cent. 

£ 

S. 

■Wheat 


.. 

72 

9*6 

9 

5 

Oats 


- 

60 

7*6 

7 

13 

Barley 

- 

- 

71 

6*2 

8 

13 

Potatoes - - - 



18 

0*6 

2 

1 

Swedes 

- 

- 

7 

0-7 

0 

17 

Mangolds 

- 

- 

7 

0*4 

0 

16 

Beans - . - 


- 

66 

20 

10 

3 

Good Meadow Hay - 

- 

- 

:3i 

4*6 

4 

1 

Good Uat Straw 

.. 

- 

17 

0*9 

2 

0 

Good Clover Hay 

- 

- 

32 

7*0 

4 

10 

Vetch and Oat Silage 

- 

- 

13 

1*6 

1 

13 

Barley Straw 

- 


19 

0*7 

2 

3 

Wheat Straw 

- 

- 

11 

0*1 

‘ 1 

4 

Bean Straw 



19 

1*7 

i 2 

! 

0 








* 


0 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1925. 

PRODUCE OF CROPS 

Pi.BLi3nx4s\ Statement showing the Estimated Total Pro¬ 
duce and Yield per Acie ot the Corn and Hay Crops m 
England and \Yales in 1925, with Compaiisons foi 1924, and 
the A'veiage Yield pei Acie of the Ten A'eais 1915-24 




i L tmiilLl lot il 

1 Pr 

Acxe 


E'^timafced Yield 
pei Acie 

Average 
ot the 

Li Jl 



— — 


- „ 




1 en Y ears 



1925 

111 

1925 

1021 

— 

1925 

1024 

1915 24 















AcfP-i 

AcJ ft 






Ton 

Oi 

1 at 1100 
h KGono 

I 8]000 

6 220 000 

j 1,101222 * 

1 544 7t 4 

i r 

18 1 
>2 9 

17 6 
o2B 

17 1 

510 

Larle’, 

Ton 

i f 1 » 

I n4t t 0 

1 1 317 US 

1311 2b 

i r t 

3o 3 

lo i 

14 B 


Qt s 

5 J97 000 

a 29^ 000 

^ Pti'i/i 

o2^ 

j2 2 

u0 5 


1 1 

1 is i\m 

1 199 Ot 0 

1 1 Sf ■* 501 

2t ''0 7 

) f wt 
i Bi / 

14 s 

11 

14 4 


<i 

9 917 0 JO 

10326000 

4. 3 


3S 5 

Ml V ] Com 

Tun 8 

J4 IH U 

Oh 0 0 

J 1213-0 

13 tJ^ 

[ CYfc 

] ^ 

11 J 

. —, 


Qf 

SB9 000 

306 000 

( 1 

uO 9 

^ 9 

— 

Beil 

Ton 

loO 00 t 

ls™0 0 


>0- 1 

( Cwt 

17 - 

1 4 

1 4 


Qt 

69 J 000 

S210i}0 

^ 14 0 _ _ 7 


} Bu h 

olQ 


270 

Teas. 

- T-tn 

G t UOO 

OQ 000 

1 8S330 

3 Us oC2 

( 1 wt 

Ilf 

14 8 

ISO 



29)000 

^39000 

i Bu<^h 

26 2 

^G4 

24 4 

Lfecls 

Toil'' 

2 >1 iOiiO 

s- t 00 

1 721 OSS 

1 752 Oo6 

Cwt 

21s 

21 h 

28 3 

j Meades Ha\t T ns 

1 ir foo 

<3 2U OOU 

4,S11 017 

4 501 448 

Lwt 

211 

23 2 

20 8 


^ Ha noni Cl JTni l tuo i and Gi imdei rot i ijd { Hij fii^ra Peimancnt Gi 


Note. 

The coin ciops of this jear are threshing out better than was 
anticipated, and the detailed estimates now available conse¬ 
quently show mcreases ovei previous foiecasts Yhelds per 
acre aie abo\e average in the case of each crop Winter corn 
IS of good qnalit;y, but much of the spiing barley is inferior 
and really good malting barley is scaice The showeiy weather 
thioughout haivest caused much ot the com to be carted in 
damp condition 

The yield per acie of Wheat is estimated at 18 1 cwt or half 
a cwt. more than last year and 1 cwt above the average of 
the ten years 1915-21 Ahelds aie above aveiage in each 
division of the country, compaiatively few counties obtaining 
poorer yields than usual. The estimated total production of 
1,360,000 tons is practically the same as in 1924 m spite of the 
leduction of 15,000 acies m the area gio-nn Both the acreage 
and yield per acre of Barley are httle different from last year 
so that the estimated total production of this crop, 1,010,000 
tons, is also about the same as in 1924 The estimated yield 
per acre of 15.3 cwt is nearly three-fourths of a cwt above 
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average. Yields varied a good deal in different counties, but 
Norfolk, Lincoln and Suffolk, the most important counties for 
this crop, obtained better yields than usual, especially Norfolk. 
The estimated total production of Oats is 1,880,000 tons, or 
about 120,000 tons less than last year, when, however, the 
acreage was greater by 170,000 acres. The yield per acre is 
estimated at 14.8 cwt. or neaily IJ cwt. above average, and 
practically the same as last year. Well over average yields 
w-ere obtained in each division of England, only a few counties 
having rather hghter crops than usual, but the yield in Wales 
was little above its decennial mean. Mixed Corn is estimated 
at an average yield per acre of 15.2 cwt. and the total produc¬ 
tion at 94,000 tons or very slightly less than in 1924, Beans 
yielded well and the estimated yield per acre of 17.7 cwt. is 
2J cwt. above average. Exceptionally heavy crops were 
obtained in some of the eastern counties. The total produc¬ 
tion of 159,000 tons is, however, some 28,000 tons less than 
last year owing to a sharp reduction in area. The total pro¬ 
duction of Peas, 64,000 tons, is also much smaller than last 
year from the same cause, the estimated yield per acre of 
14.6 cwt. being only one-fourth of a cwt. lower than in 1924 
and 1 cwt. above average. 

The yields per acre and the total production of corn are given 
in the table both in terms of weight and of measure. When 
further information is received as to the natural weight of 
grain of this year’s crop the figures may require revision. 

The weather during May was favourable for the growth of 
hay, but owing to the dry spell in June meadows did not fill 
up well with bottom grass. The crops were secured in very 
good condition and the quality is excellent as a rule. The yield 
per acre of Seeds is estimated at 29.8 cwt., or IJ cwt. 

above average, but 2 cwt. lighter than the heavy crop of last 
year. Most eastern and south-eastern counties had very good 
crops, and in the south-west yields were generally well above 
average, but in the north and in Wales many counties had 
lighter crops than usual. The estimated total production of 
2,662,000 tons is 225,000 tons less than last year. Yields of 
Meadow Hay were relatively not so good as those of seeds hay, 
the estimated average yield per acre of 21.1 cwt. being only 
one-foiirth of a cwt. above average. As compared with 1924 
the yield per acre is lighter by about 2 cwt. per acre, and the 
total production, viz., 4,547,000 tons, is smaller by 665,000 
tons. As in the case of seeds hay the best results were in the 
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east, and crops were lighter than usual in the north and in 
Wales. Taking both kinds of hay together, the production is 
estimated at 7,109,000 tons against 7,999,000 tons in 1924 and 
7,707,000 tons in 1923. 

The estimate of the Hop Crop* was issued on 19th October. 
The estimates of the potato and root crops will be issued about 
the end of HoTember. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Tx j ecent years a good deal of attention has been given to 
the ]iOssi])ility of substituting ground rock phosphate as a 
rt to., t fertiliser for banc slag. Experiments have 

p, . . shown that on many types of grassland the 

" effects of ground phosphate are comparable 
with those of basic slag though the immediate action may be 
slower. Since a larger quantity of phosphoric acid, the 
essential fertilising principle, can be bought for the same money 
in gTound phosphate than in basic slag, it becomes a question 
for the farmer w'hether he prefers the slower but more enduring 
effect of rock phosphate to the quicker action of basic slag or 
especially of supeiphosphate. 

It is generally found that gTOund rock phosphate is most 
effective in soils of high organic content, because the acids in 
this type of soil exert a solvent influence on the phosphate. 
Ground pho^-phate is therefore most likely to answer on old 
grassland, paiticulaiiy old clay pastures which are naturally 
poor in phosphoric acid but which have accumulated much 
organic matter and are naturally wet. Soils with a low phos¬ 
phoric acid content will respond to an application of ground 
rock phosphate proGded. as in all cases, it is ap^ilied liberally 


and ill a finely ground condition. 


The fineness of grinding is 


undoubtedly a very important factor as regards the availability 
of this material to crops. The main achantage of a finely 
ground material is that it offers a much larger surface on which 
the dissolving influences of soil water can operate than where 
the phosphate is in relatively coarse particles. The bulk of the 
ground rock phosphate sold in this country is believed to be of 
the fineness usually guaranteed with basic slag, that is that 
80 per cent, will pass through a sieve having 10,000 meshes per 
square inch. Some grinders, however, produce an article 80 
per cent, of which is guaranteed to pass through a sieve 


* See tlii'n Journal. N(>%'einber, 1925, p. 750. 
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having 14,400 meshes per square inch. Such material will no 
doubt be more available in the soil, but the question of the 
increased cost of the finer gvinding has to be considered. 

The desirability of using a relatively insoluble phosphate, 
such as V7e have in,ground rock phosphate, is a problem which 
should be considered by each farmer. It is a question affected 
by many factors, the principal of which ave (1) the relative unit 
price of the material delivered to the farm as compared with 
that of other phosphatic fertilisers; (2) the nature of the soil and 
of the climate. 

It wnuld be misleading to estimate the total quantity of 
ground rock phosphate used in this country on the basis of the 
quantity which is actually ground and delivered by British 
makers, as it is understood that large quantities are imported 
from abroad. Inquiries recently made by the Miiiistr)^ indicate 
however that there is a considerable expansion of the home 
demand, particularly in certain districts. 

The prices charged for home deliveries vary from £2 12s. 6d. 
to £3 15s. per ton free on rail, according to quality. The 

Unit Price,’’ which is so valuable a guide in comparing the 
relative costs of the various kinds of phosphatic fertilisers, 
vrorks out on an average at about Is. This compares with the 
eiirrent unit price of 2s, (f.o.r. London) for superphosphate 
(30 per cent, soluble phosphate), or Is. lOd. (including cost 
from works to Ijondoii) for basic slag (SO per cent, total phos¬ 
phate). 

It is proposed to publish from time to time the current market 
price of ground rock phosphate, in “ The Agricultural Market 
Report ” (published each week by the Ministry, price 2d. net, 
or post free for three months, 2s. 6d.) and the Ministry will 
be glad to give the names and addresses of the nearest mer¬ 
chants, who are understood to be in a position tO' supply this 
material, to any farmer who is unable to secure supplies from 
the merchant from whom ho generally obtains his fertilisers. 




Enfrancliisemeiit 


Lords and Stewards of Manors and other persons who will be 
a-ffected hy the statutory enfranchisement of copyhold lands on 

the 1st January next by reason of the Law 
- ^, of Property Act, 1922, which comes into 
T t force on that date, will he interested to 

an s, e e, leam of the recent publication by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries of the Manorial Incidents 
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fExtinguishment) Rules, 1925 (copies obtainable from llis 
Majesty’s Stationery Office). The Buies set forth the provisions 
of the Copyhold Act, 1894, as modified and applied by Part VI 
of the Lavr of Property Act, 1922, and deal mainty with the 
procedure for the compulsory extinguishment of manorial 
incidents. 

It will be remembered that the extinguishment of such 
manorial incidents as are saved by this Act can be carried out 
either by Cl') agreement between the lord of the manor and 
eopyliold tenant, or (2) by the service of a notice requiring the 
ascertainment of the compensation for the extinguishment. In 
the event of no action being taken under (1) or (2) above, the 
remaining manorial incidents will become extinguished in the 
ordinary course at the end of ten years from the Ist January, 
1926. In the meantime, and until the extinguishment of such 
manorial incidents, it will he necessary for all legal instruments 
for the transfer of enfranchised land or of any interest in such 
land to be produced to the steward of the manor for endorse¬ 
ment within six months of the date of the instrument. The 
form and manner of certificate to he so endorsed is prescribed 
in the Ministry’s Enfranchised Land (Certificate of Endorse¬ 
ment') Regulations, 1925. Other publications of the Ministiy 
in connection with the changes in the law of real property which 
will come into effect on the 1st January next are the Redemption 
of Rents Rules, 1925, and the Renewable Leaseholds Regula¬ 
tions. 1925. 


* * * * 


In the October issue of this Journal .reference w’as made to a 
course of instruction in Clean Milk Production which had been 

Clean Milk Conise Sanitary Inspectors by the 

for Sanitary -'^gneuitural Department of Leeds Uni- 

Inspectors. versity, and it is now possible to record 

that as a result of the success of the course, 
those concerned with the administration of Milk Regulations 
mthin the area served by that Department have been so 
impressed with the usefulness of the work, that they have pre¬ 
vailed with the University to provide courses of a similar nature 
to he held in the evenings during the current winter to extend 
over^ a period of ten weeks. Already a sufficient number of 
applications for admission has been received to justify the 
holding of the first of such, courses. 
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It is undei'stood that several of the other provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Colleges are about to institute courses similar to that held 
at Leeds, and the interest which is being taken in this matter 
suggests that they will be equally successful and so lead to 
further useful developments. 










The results of the Scheme in England during the 1925 
The Egg and season have been entirely satisfactory, the 
Cfhick Distribution distribution and cost, compared with the 


Scheme. 

year 1924 

, being as 

follows :— 

Tear. 

SlaHo7is, 

Eijcjs. 

Ohidks, 

Dtich Eggs, JJiwls. 

1924 

227 

6,034 doz, 3, 

139 floz. 

203 dijz. 51 doz. 

1925 

267 

6,921 „ 3 , 

705 „ 

150 „ ill) ,, 

Year, 

fSubsklies, 

FHnting^ etc. 

Total, 

1924 

^995 

5 

dB2 76 17 5 

£1,272 2 71 

1925 


1 3 

£287 il 11 

£1,438 K-i 2' 

The 

increased 

distribution 

is partly 

accounted for by 


fact that 30 counties adopted the Scheme compared with 26 in 
1924, but is mainly attributable to the wide advertisement of 
the Scheme obtained through broadcast talks from the British 
Broadcasting Company’s stations. A short lecture given by 
one of the Ministry’s Inspectors from the Birmingham station 
;in March last resulted in the' Wa-rwickshire and Worcestershire 
Education Authorities receiving a great number of inquiries 
■from prospective purchasers in their respective areas. 

Of the total of 267 stations established in 1925, ISl were 
trapnested and it is estimated that 60 per cent, of the total 
stock distributed came from trapnested stock, 

Eive counties established none but trapnested stations. Only 
'two counties (Lindsey and West Sussex) established all non- 
trapped stations, but the Authorities concerned have since 
decided to urge their station-holders to trapnest in future. 
Four counties operated non-subsidised schemes and all except 
• one showed improved sales compared with the previous year. 
'Wiltshire, which has a non-subsidised scheme, charges each 
’Station-holder a registration fee of 6s. and the total amount 
collected in this way goes towards the cost of the scheme in 
-printing and advertising. The results of the scheme operated 
:in Wales are not yet to hand. 
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The Distribution Scheme will again be in operation in most 
counties in England and Wales during the coming 1926 season. 
Its object is to provide facilities whereby small holders and 
others engaged in poultry keeping in a small way may obtain 
stock of good productive capacity from approved breeders in 
their district. Details of the Scheme are given in the 
^^linistry’s Leaflet No. 389, obtainable on application to the 
Secretary of the Ministry', 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l. 


4- 








Poultry 

Instructors’ 

Conference. 


The Fourth Annual Conference of County and College Poultry 
Instructors wa« held at the Ministry on 21st October. About 70 

instructors, agricultural organisers, college 
principals, etc., were present, including 
representatives from Scotland and Wales. 
Addresses were given by Captain F. M. 
Doyle, M.R.C.V.S.. of the Ministiy’s Veterinary Laboratory, on 
“ The Relation of County Poultry In^tiucftional Work to Research 
in Poultry Diseases ” ; by Professor Willard C. Thompson, B.Sc. 
(Agrk.l, on “ The Progress and Aims of the National Institute 
of Poulfi-y Husbandry,” of which he is Director; and by 
Mr. J. P. Harding, a well-known general farmer from Dorset, on 
” The Eeonouue Management and Housing of Poultry on the 
Ccneral Farm.” All the addresses were followed by open dis¬ 
cussion. .An address by ]Mr. Ambrose Keevil. O.B.B., M.C., a 
member of one of the largest firms of egg wholesalers in the 
country, on “ Problems in the ilarkeling of Home-Produced 
Eggs ” aroused much interest. The speaker deplored the fact 
that during the first nine months of this year eggs in shell to the 
value of -£11.330,924 were imported into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, i.c., the country was pvajlng £814.714 a week 
for eggs which might easily be produced at home. He instanced 
the esangple of Belgium, which, although practically destitute 
of poultry at the termination of the war, had been able to export 
this year about £3,000.000 worth of eggs. 

Other subjects of technical intere.st were also dealt with at the 
Conference, which was voted a great success, and undoubtedly 
fulfilled its object of stimulating and co-ordinating the work of the 
instractors. 
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Number and Declared Value of Animals Living, for Breeding, 
Exported from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in the three months ended Septem¬ 
ber, 1925, compared with the corresponding 

period in 1924 :— 


Export of 
Breeding Stock. 


{From Returns su^jMecl hy H.M. Customs and Excise.) 



July to Sept., 1925 

July to Sept., 1924 

Oountry to wliich Exported 





Kumher i 

Declared 

Yalue 

Num1,)er 

Declared 

Yalue 

i 

OATTLK 


£ 

■ 

£ 

Argentina... 

95 ^ 

18,152 

to 

7,605 

Brazil ... ... ... ■ 

12 

1,9S2 

4 

520 

Denmark 

1 

277) 

0 

0 

France ... ... ' 

20 ! 

349 

0 

0 

G-ermany ... 

23 i 

794 

0 

0 

Uruguay ... ... ... ; 

1 i 

200 

21 

8,225 

British India 

8 

297 

0 

0 

Irish Free State ... ... • 

1.194 ' 

IK 424 

1,569 

18,947 

Kenya Colony 

0 i 

0 

n 

1,234 

Union of South Africa ... 

17 

2.867 

0 

0 

Other Countries ... ... 

2 

55 

8 

410 

Total of Cattle 

1,37:3 

39,453 

1,653 

:36,941 

SHEEP AKD LAMBS 





Argentina ... 

197 

4,678 

281 

7,071 

Chile .. 

3 

235 

4 

120 

Germany ... ... ... ! 

3 

111 

30 

1,179 

Russia . ... ... 

205 

3,454 

0 

. 0 

Uruguay ... ... ... i 

i 

195 

i 1 

20 

Australia --- 

j 4 

1 116 

1 0 


Falkland Isles 

; 20 

i 730 

' 0 

I 0 

Irish BVee State ... 

; l,i)43 

K 426 

i 3,730 

i 10,888 

Other Countries ... 

i 13 

334 

' 1 

! 9 i 

Total of Slieep and l4anil».s 

j-.. 

1 2,001 

i___ 

1 k279 

4,047 

1 19,287 

I 

SWIKE 





Austria ... 

0 

0 

1 771 

8,060 

Brazil 

6 

242 

; 0 

0 

Czecho-Slovakia ... 

0 

0 

! 54 

1,450 

France 

0 

0 

( 28 

414 

Germany ... 

0 

0 

: 19 

508 

Japan 

6 

275 

! 0 

0 

Russia 

31 

1,08S 

! 0 

0 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

1 8 

400 

Irish Free State ... 

209 

802 

i 339 

673 

Union of South Africa ... 

21 

515 

! 0 

0 

Other Countiles 

20 1 

403 

17 

427 

Total of Swine ... 

293 

3,325 

i 1,236 

11,932 
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Ac+EicrLTiTiAij px'oducu gcuei'ally I'eali&ed lower prices in 


The Agricultural 
Index Wumher. 


October than in the previout^ month, and the index number in 
consequence declined 4 points, the general 
level of prices being 5B per cent, higher 
than in the corresponding month of 
1911-13. This is the lowest figure recorded in 1925 with the 
exception of July when piices averaged 51 per cent, above 
pre-war. In October last year the index nnmber was 68 per 
cent, higher than in the basic years, or 10 point.s higher than 
in the month under reviews The reduction in potato prices 
from the extremely high level of October last year is rcsponsihlc 
for 5 points of the decline, while the decrease in the prices ot 
wheat and barley as compared with last autumn are fdso equi- 
valeni to a droj) of .5 points in the general index munber. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-w’ar prices each month since January, 
1920 


PkRCHNTAOE IsrcriEASE COWPAKEP with the AVEEAGE of the COERESPOXniNG 

Momth IX ly 11-13. 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

Jan 11 a? y 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

March ‘ ... 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

5B 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

68 

55 

July 

18G 

112 

72 

53 

62 

51 

August 

19a 

131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

September 

202 

116 

67 

56 

GO 

57 

October 

194 

86 

69 

51 

63 

53 

November 

193 

79 

02 

53 

64 

— 

Deeeral->er 

184 

76 


56 

63 


Averag'e priceB 

for nil cereals 

were hiwer 

on the month, 

espe- 

cially for wheat and barley 

, the former averni^ing 

lO.s. 5d 

. and 

the latter 12s. 3d 

per cwt. 

or reductions of Is. Id. 

and Is. 

lOd, 


per cwt. respectively, w^hile oats at 9s. 2d. per cwt. were 6d. 
per cwt. cheaper than in September. The index nnmber for 
barley fell 25 points, while w’heat and oats declined by 13 and 
10 points respectively on the month. All cereals sold at much 
lower price.s than in the corresponding month of last year, but, 
as compared with October, 1923, wheat and barley were dearer 
by about 15 per cent, and oats by 5 per cent. 

Fat cattle and sheep were cheaper than in September, and 
the index figure^ declined by 5 and 7 point.s respectively. Pigs, 
on the other hand, continued to advance, the index number for 
bacon pigs rising to 70 and for porkers to 71 per cent, above 
the basic years. As compared with October, 1924, fat cattle 
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sold at« tlie same price, while sheep were about 15 per cent, 
cheaper and pigs approximately 20 per cent, dearer. Prices of 
sheej) are now lo-wer than for nearly four years, but pigs are 
again making good prices after the recent slump. 

Dairy cattle averaged nearly ^61 per head more than in 
September, but a.s an increase was recorded in the base years 
the index number has only advanced 2 points. Store cattle 
and store sheep continued to decline in value, but store pigs 
again sold at higher prices. Store cattle vrere relatively cheap 
at 32 per cent, above pre^wnr cost, while store sheep and pigs 
were comparatively dear at 69 and 88 per cent, above. 

Winter milk prices came into operation on 1st October, and 
the average price of milk delivered under contract into London, 
Birmingham and Manchester, was Is. 5fd. per gallon as 
against Is. OJd. for the previous month. The winter milk 
prices are now on a relatively higher scale as compared with 
the summer prices than in pre-war years, and the index number 
in consequence has advanced to 74 per cent, above the base 
years, this figure being 7 points lower than that of a year ago, 
but practically the same as in October, 1923. Butter and cheese 
were dearer than in September, but as the increases recorded 
were practically proportionate to those of the base years, the 
index figure for cheese was unchanged at 77 per cent, above 
pre-war, while butter was only 1 point higher at 71 per cent, 
above. Eggs were much dearer, and, as the increase was pro¬ 
portionately greater than in pre-war years, the index number 
show^s a rise of 15 points. Butter and eggs sold at practically 
the same price as a year ago, while cheese was about 26 per 
cent, dearer. 

Potatoes have averaged £5 10s. per ton as compared witli 
£5 18s. for September, but, as a reduction in price occiirred 
ill the base years, the index number was unchanged at 53 per 
cent, above pre-war level. Potatoes were about 40 per cent, 
cheaper than a year ago and 5 per cent, cheaper than in 
October, 1923. Hay was practically unchanged in value and 
was only slightly dearer than in the corresponding month of 
1911-18.^ 

The index number for fruit fell sharply. This was accounted 
for to a large extent by the omission of plums which were 
very dear this season, but apples recorded a falPof 25 points, 
and pears one of 47 points. The average level of fruit prices 
wiiB only alx)ut 55 per cent, above the base years as compared 
with 115 per cent, above in Septeml:)er. With the exceiifcion 
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of cabbage all A'egetables declined in price and as Brussels 
spiouls and onions, which sold at comparatively low prices, are 
included in the Octobei index figuie, a reduction of 21 points 
is recorded on the month. On the a\eiage \cgetuhles were 
rather less than 50 per cent, above pie-war prices, lirussels 
sprouts, cabbage, and cauliiiovers l)eing 16, 12 and 71 per 
cent. alx>ve, wdiile carrots were 60, celeiw 58 and onions 35 per 
cent, above 1911-13. 


^ ^ t t 4. 


Meetings cf the Agricultural Wages Board were held on 
the 19th October and 12th November, at 7, Whitehall Place, 

S.W.l, the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, 
presiding. 

The Board coiibidered notifications fiom 
Agricultural Wages Committees of resolutions fixing minimum 
and overtime rates of wages, and proceeded to make the 
following Orders caiaying out the Committees’ decisions:— 
€k(mhv',d(jebhire and Isle of HJly ,—An Order fixing iiuninmin and 
overtime rates of uages foi male and female workers to operate 
as fioiii tlie l&t Nov. (wiieii the earrent rates expire) up to the 
31st 1926. The new Order provides for the continuance, 

vith minor aiteiations, of the existing rates, the rate in the case 
of male workers of 21 yeais of age and over employed as horse¬ 
men, cowmen or shepherds being 37s. per wk. for tiie hours 
necessary for the performance of the customary duties, and in 
the case of other male workeis 30s. }>er wk. of 51 hr, in summer 
and 48 hr. in winter, with oveitime at 9d. per hr. on week-days 
and lid. i3er hr. on Sundays. In the case of female workers of 
18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 5|d. per hr., with 
overtime at 7d. per hr. 

(1 tshue ,—An Order to operate from the 1st Nov. continuing the 
pieseiit minimum and overtime rates of wmges for male workers 
and mininium rates of wages for female w^orkers until the 31st 
Oct., 1926. The rates in the case of male workers of 21 years of 
age and over are 35s, per w^k. of 54 hr., wdth overtime at 9d. 
per hr., and in the case of female workers of 18 years of age and 
over 6d. per hr., with a proviso that in the case of female workers 
engaged for milking the sum payable in respect of each meal *’ 
each occasion on w’hich the worker visits her place of employ¬ 
ment for the purpose of milking) shall foe not less than 6d. 

— All Order continuing the existing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male and female workers to come into force on 
the 1st Nov. (when the existing rates are due to expire) and to 
continue in force until the 28th Fefo., 1926. The rates in the 
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case of male workers aged 21 years and over are 30s. per wk. of 
50 hr. in summer and 48 hr. in wdiiter, with overtime at 9d. 
per hr., and in the case of female workers of 21 years of age and 
over 5d. per hr., with overtime at 6d. per hr. 

Hampshire. - -An Order fixing nimiiimin and overtime rates of wages 
for male woihers and iniiiimiim rates for female -workers 
to come into oijeratioii on the 2i)th Nov. (when the ctir- 
3‘eiit rates are due to expire) and to continue up to the 
lltli Oct., The new order continues the miniunnu rates 

of male workers unchanged, the rate in the case of workers aged 
21 and over being 30s. per wk. of 51 hr. in summer (first Monday 
in j\Iarch to first Sunday in Nov.) and 48 hr. in winter 
(remainder of the year). The overtime rates for male workers 
are increased by ^d. per hr., except in the case of employment 
ill attendance on animals for which the present overtime rates 
continue to ajDply. The ne'w overtime rate in the case of male 
workers aged 21 and over is Sd. per hr. The ininiiiium rate for 
female workers of 18 years of age and over is 5d. per hr. No 
overtime i*ates are fixed in the case of female w^orkers. 

Lincolnshire (parts of Holland ).—An Order fixing miiiimiiiu and 
overtime rates of wages for male -workers and minimum rates of 
wages for female workers to come into operation on the 1st Nov. 
(when the existing i*ates are due to expire) and to continue in 
force until SOtii Oct., 1926. The rate in the case of ordinary 
male workers of 21 years of age and over is 35s. per wk. of 50 hr. 
in summer and 48 hr. in winter (instead of 36s. per wk. of 52 hr 
in summer as at present). Cattlemen receive an additional 6s. 
per wk. to cover all employment in excess of 50 hr. in summer 
and 48 hi*, in winter, except employment which is treated as 
overtime employment. In the case of shepherds similar rates 
obtain, with special payments during the lambing season, whilst 
for horsemen the additional w’eekly sum is 10s. The overtime 
rates for male workers of 21 years of age and over are 9d. per hr. 
on days other than Saturday and Sunday, lO^d. per hr. on 
Saturday, and Is. l-^d. per hr. on Sunday. The minimum rate 
for female workers of 1-5 years of age and over is 6d. per hr. 

N’orthampto^ishire a/ncl Solcc of I*eterhorough .—An Order continuing 
the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male 
workers and minimum I’ates of wmges for female workers to come 
into force on the 26th Oct. (when the existing rates expire) and 
to continue in force until 25tli Oct.,' 1926. The miiiimuiii rates 
are, in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over, BOs. 
per wk. of 50 hr. in summer and 48 hr. in winter, with overtime 
at 9d. per hr. on w'eek-days and lid. per hr. on Sundays, and in 
the case of female workers of 18 years of age and over 6d. per hr. 
for all time -worked. 

Shropshire .—An Order to come into operation on the 23rd Nov. 
increasing the overtime rates for all classes of male workers, the 
overtime rate in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and 
over being increased from 8d. to 9d. per hr. for all overtime 
employment. In the case of female workers the rates remain 
unchanged, the i‘ate for those of 18 and over being 6d. per hr. 
The new Order also provides that for employment of male 
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workers ac^eii 21 years and over on tlie hay and corn harvests the 
overtioie rate shall be not less than lOd. per hi% 

Sussex. —An Older fixing minimum and overtime rates o£ wages for 
male and female workeis to come into oiieratioii on the 26th Oct. 
(wlien the existing rates are due to expire) and to coiitiniie in 
force imtil the Blst Oct., 1926. The minimum rate for male 
workers of 21 years of age and over is 31s. per wk, of 52 hr. in 
suimxier and 48 hr. in winter (instead of 30s. as at present)^ 
overtime being payable at 9d. per hr. on week-days and lO^d. 
per hr. on Sundays. In the case of female workers of 18 years of 
age and over the niinimum rate is 5d. per hr., with overtime at 
6^d. per hr. on week-days and 7^d. per hr. on Sundays. 

n\iricicJcshire. —An Order continuing the existing minimiini and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and fixing reduced 
rates for female workers to come into operation on the 1st Nov. 
(when the existing rates are due to expire) and to continue in 
force until the 30th Oct., 1026. The minimum rate in the case 
of male workers of 21 years of age and over is SOs. per wk. of 
oO hr. in summer and 48 hr. in wdnter, with overtime at 9d. 
per hr. on week-days and lid. per hr, on Sundays. The new 
rate for female vrorkers aged 18 yeais and over is fid- per hr. 
(the existing rate being fi^d. per hr. for all workers from IG 
years upwards). 

Eccbi Riding of Yoihshiie. —An Order to operate as from the 24th 
Nov. fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male and 
female workers up to the 23rd Nov., 1926. The rate in the case 
of male w^orkers aged 21 years and over who are not boarded and 
lodged by their employers is increased from 34s. to Sfis. for a 
wk. of 52^ hr. in summer (first Monday in March to last Satur¬ 
day in October) and of 48 hi\ in winter (remainder of the year), 
with an increase of Is. 'per wk, for every 10 points that the cost 
of living index figure rises above the figure of Dec., 1924. In 
the case of workers who are boarded and lodged by their 
employers the rates are: foremen, 82s. ; beastmen and shepherds, 
29s. ; waggoner, 28s. ; and lesser rates for lads, in each case to 
cover a wh, of 52^ hr. in summer and 48 hr. in winter, with, in 
addition, not more than 12 hr. on week-days and 3 hr, on Sun¬ 
days ill attendance on cattle and horses. The rate for female 
workers aged 16 years and over is fid. per hr. Differential over¬ 
time rates are in the case of male -workers aged 21 years and over 
lOd. per hr- on week-days and Is- per hr. on Sundays, and that 
of female workers aged 16 years and over 7|d. per hr. 

Xofth Riding of Yorl’shire. — An Order continuing the existing mini¬ 
mum and overtime rates of wages for male and female workers 
to come into operation on the 2nd Nov. (when the existing rates 
are due to expire) and to continue in force until further notice. 
The minimum rate for male workers of 2l jea^rs of age and over 
is 33s- per wk. of 48 hr. in -winter and 52^ hr. in summer, the 
rate payable in respect of employment in excess of those hours 
in attendance on stock being 4d. per hr. where the worker is 
boaided and lodged, and 8d. pex hr. if he is not so boarded and 
lodged. The overtime rates are lOd. per hr. on week-days anti 
Is. per hr. on Sundays. In the case of female workers of 18 
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years of age and over tb.e mminniin rate is 6d. per hr. for a wk. 
of 44 with overtime at 9d. per hr. 

West Hiding of Yorhshire ,—An Order to operate as from the 24tli 
Nov. continuing the present minimum and overtime rates of 
ivages for male and female workers np to the 23rd ISTov., 1926. 
The rates in the case of male -workers living in and hired by the 
year or half-year are: foremen, £85 16s. Od. per aniiiim; beast- 
men and shepherds, £83 4s. Od. j)er animm; waggoners, £78 
per annum; and lesser s-nms for lads, the rate in each case to ba 
payable in respect of a w-k. of 62g hr. in summer (first Monday 
in March to last Saturday in Oct.), and of 48 hr. in wdiiter (the 
remainder of the j^ear), -with, in addition, 12 hr. a wk. on week¬ 
days and 3 hr. on Siiiida^^s for work in connection with care 
of and attention to stock. 

In the case of horsemen, beastmen and shepherds not living 
in, the rate for workers aged 21 and over is 42s. per wk. of 62^ hr. 
in summer and of 48 hr. in wdnter, and, in addition, 12 hr. per 
wk. on week-days and 3 hr. on Sundays for work in connection 
with the care of and attention to stock. In the case of other male 
workers, the mte for those aged 21 and over is 36s, per wk. of 
52^ hr. in summer and of 48 hr. in wdiiter. The rate for female 
workers aged 14 years and over is 5d. per hr. The differential 
overtime rates are in the case of male workers aged 18 years and 
over lid. per hr. on %veek-days and Is. Id. per hr. on Sundays, 
and ill the case of female workers aged 14 years and over 7gd. 
per hr. both on week-daj^s and Sundays. 

Carmarthenshire ,—An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of 
w^ages for male and female workers to come into force on the 
loth Nov. (when the existing rates are due to expire) and to 
continue in force until the 14th Nov., 1926. The minimum rate 
for male workers of 21 years of age and over is 31s. per 'wk. of 
54 hr,, instead of 30s. as at present, overtime being payable at 
8gd. per hr. In the case of female workers, the rates remain 
unchanged, the minimum rate in the case of workers of 18 and 
over being od. per hr., with overtime at 6d- per hr. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held on Tuesday, the 
8th December, 1925. 


^ ^ 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—Disease has unfortunately continued 
to spread since the November issue of the Journal, and new centres 
have been brought to light in Oxfordshire, Derby, Staffs, Essex, 
Gloucester, and East Sussex. 

The position in the areas under restrictions of the ^' infected areas 
type is shorvn in the following table, which includes the, outbreaks 
occurring therein up to 22nd November:—^, 
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(Battle (listricl) 

The nuiiiber ol oiitbieaks fioin 1st Jaiuiary to 22n(i November was 
201, of wiiich 17B have been coiifiimied since 25th September, in seven¬ 
teen counties 

These outbieaks have necessitated the slaughter of G,481 cattle, 
7/276 sheep, 2,6f37 swine, and 28 goats. 

Foot-fUid-Mouth Disease.—Midlands ami South of Diigland (fRegu- 
lation of Moremeni of Animals) Ordei' of 1925.—The area covered by 
this partial Standstill Older, ‘which came into iorce at midnight on 
16th November, embraces the counties (including all county and otliei 
lioroughs geogiaphically situated therein) of Bedford, Berks, Buckmg- 
haiii, Oambiidge, Chester, Derby, Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Hertford, Huntingdon, Isle of Ely, Isle of Wight, Kent, Dancaster 
(except the county borough of Barrow-in-Fuiness and the petty sessional 
divisions of North Lonsdale and Ha-v^kshead), Leicester, Lincoln 
(Holland and Kesteven divisions), London, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
North am ton, Nottingham, Oxfoid, Rutland, Salop, Soke of Peter¬ 
borough, Somerset, Southampton, Stafford, Sussex East and West, 
Surrey, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, the West Hiding of Yotkslnre 
(excluding the city of York), and the petty sessional division of Overton 
in the county of Flint. 

Foof-and-Moitth Disease {Faching Materials) Order of 1925.—Under 
the terms of this Order, which came into force on 19th November, no 
liay or straw from any source, which has been used for packing pur¬ 
poses, shall be brought into contact with any animal in Great Britain 
or be lemoved fiom any premises, except used as packing, or for the 
purpose of destruction. Hay or straw which has been used foi packing 
purposes, if not so used again, shall be destroyed. No tree, shimb, 
plant, bulb oi other horticultural product wdixcii is packed in hay oi 
straw shall be exposed for sale, or permitted to be stored, on any 
premises whilst such premises are being used for the purpose of the 
sale or exposure for sale of animals Similarly no box, crate, basket or 
other receptacle wdiich has been used for, or in connection with tlie 
carriage of meat, meat products, offals or other parts of a carcass (not 
being cooked or preserved meats or meat essences) shall be brought into 
contact with any animal in Great Britain; and the same prohibition 
extends to any cloths, wrappings, sacking or other material used for 
wrapping these articles unless and until they have been boiled or other¬ 
wise sterilised after being so used. In this Order ** animals means 
cattle, sheep, goats, other ruminating animals and swine. 


printed under the anthority of His Majesty’s Statiois'euy Ofeick 
By Metchim & Bon^ Brfnqes Bfcreet^ Westminster, ’ 
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BREEDERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HORSKS 

PERCHERONS 

CimERS ?r SON® LTD HiSiON Caaibs- Stud of 120 Peicherons uil Tjllies ni sfcly of Eiench dosceufe lieidcd l> 

1 reucli bred pn/e inning total lion 

CATTLE 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVERS & SONS LTD HlfeTON Ca^bs —Peditrree Dairy Shortl cms Over 160 head mainly fashionably bred Bates 
Families Official Milk Recor Is and Biittei riblc ts Champion Oow Reserve Champion Bull 100 Ouinea Challenge Cup 
RASE Show etc Bulls and Bull Calves always for sale 

GUERNSEYS. 

THE COUNTESS OF ONSLOW’S PEDIGREE MILK REC( RDED GXJEBNSET HERD—Bulls foi sale of vanous ages, prize 
winning suets from damson the Guernsey Societj s Advanced Register —Apply MANAGER CLANDON PARK, NR GUII DIjORD 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS, 

THE STAPLBFORD PARK HERD A few young Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefuOy tested 
milking strains only Apply C S Harvey Wymondham, Oakham 

CHITl'RS <& SONS LTD HisroN, Cayibs —Pedigree! ncolnshire Red Shorthorns Head of 150 best dual purpose Oaftlt with 
Milk Yields up to 1,500 gallons Bulls and Bull Calves tor sale iiom cows with official Milk Kecoids and Butter Pat Tests 

EINMOUNT RED POLLS—Property of OOL G Srook Champion & Res«»rve ^ iipreme Champion Highland Show 1923 Winners 
R 1 to.B Royal Lancs, Eart Kilbride etc 1923 Official Milk Records Bulls toi Sale, MANAOKR, Farms Office Kinmount, Annan 

BRITISH FRlESiANS 

GROUNDWELL HERD —Stock always for sale. Mls&RS Sai ers, Oroundwell, Blunsdon Swindon 

HEREFORDS 

FARMINGTON HERD OF PEDIGREE HFREFORDto fi m the be t strain® Stnl Bull FARMING ION NOBLE 09153)— 
Apply Lieut Col 0 D Barrow Faimmgtou Northleach Gloucestershiie 


PIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CinVSRS & SONS LTD Htston, 0AMBR-—Pedigree Large White Pigs Nearly 2 000 head bred annually Breeding Stock 
liaise run of Urge orchards rhampion Boai Royal Show, 1922 and Highland Show, 1922 and 1926 and numerous othei 
sucKJOases at lea mg Show® Young Stock j Iways on ofttr Annual Sile in May 

GBEENALL, SIR GILBERT BART CVO M All OK BALL Wabkikgti N The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large wiffite Pigs Selections for sale at moderate prices Free Area for movements For particulars and appointm nts to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bndge House, Higher Walton, Warrmgton Station Warrington 

MIDDLE WHITE. 

OHTNBRS & SONS LTD Histon, Oambs —Select Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites Champion Cup for Best Middle White Pig at 
Royal Slows 1919 and 1920 (wm outright) Champ n Boar Reserve Champion Sow Royal Show 1921, Reserve Cham i n 
Boar an i Sow Ro\al'^how 1922 Reser e Champion Bior, Royal Show, 1923 Reserve Champion Boar and Sow Rmal Show 
1924 ChanpinnBw Roial '’'how 1925 Chamnion Boar an 1 Sow and Gold Medal best pig in Show, Highlmd 1922 and 
1923 Chan pion Sow and Medal for Be&t Mi i le White, Highland 1925, Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Counties Show, 1924, 
Young Sbxjk always on offer Annual Sale m April 

STAPLBFORD HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
imsonalde prices 0 S. HAEVHY, Wymondham, Oakham 

LARGE BLACK. 

NBWHOirsi HBRB of P^gree Large Black Pigs Boars and Gilts from best strains—ROBERT FORTUHE, Newhouse, 
Oranleigh, burrey. 

SHEEP. 

FINN ARTHUR, WbstbROEB Lyud Kent Oldest established flock in Romnev Marsh Winner of Cham piou Cup Three 
times Reserve for Oh impiombip and three First Pr zes recent Ewe Flock « ompetitions Inspection invited 

KIKMOU\T SUFPOLKS—Property of C<>L C BROOK Wnmeis if Biistol Challenge Cup for best floe km G B Ea^leOhalleiigo 
and Pretyman Cups m 1924 Jbiock Competition Rams and Ewes for sale Manaqlr, Fanus Office Kinmount Annan 


POnLTKY. 

CniTf RS A SONS LTD, Hisj on Cvmbs - High cJa« Utility Wlite Leghorns Bind leghorns White Wynndottes Light 
bU'.sev and Khiki Camplieli Du Is Scockreart-i on free range Winneis at leading Laying Gomprtitiona including Gold 
M dal Duck S ctiou in Nation il Te fc Lggs and btock Birds tor Sale Illustiuted List Free 

MAJOR ARTHUR J Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings “England’s best 
fowl Prizes at ail Shows and exported all over the world Pnees moderate Eggs Is 9d each—ARTHLB J MAJOR, Ditton 
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No. 2, Maintaining Balance and Variety 

T he ttp-to-date farmer realises the importance of feeding balaared 
rations. He also knows the metEod® by whick these can be 
prepared* Bat the actnal carrying out of the ideas is another 
story. The average values attributed by the published tables to the 
materials he buys are only a rough guide to their composition. 

The calculation of a balanced ration from a few material^ is fairly 
easy, but the final ration lacks variety. 

The ration prepared from a large number of materials is troublesome 
to work troublesome to mix ; and a decision to discontinue the use 
of one^of the ingredients, or an unforseen shortage of something, involves 
going into the whole matter again from the beginning* 

The ideal method is to purchase a first class compound feed, so dose 
to the recjuircments of a balanced production ration that, if it does not 
exactly fulfil it, the adjustment involves the use of only one other 
'ttgredient, generally home-grown. 

A series of such compound foods is found in Sikock^s Cakes andlMeals, 
each well Ibaknced lor its purpose, and with a perfectly standardised 
nutritive ratio.^ The nMtmfacturera will advise users as to the adjustment 
of their roughages land other available materials, sO' that used|wtth 
SiiCocids Cakes and M!ealb, the result will be a properly balanced ration, 
which can be prepared wlth,the|mimmum dl trouble and kbour* 
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W HAT is tiie best dressing for potatoes ? With a moderate 
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The illustration shows a central working plant for 1,000 head of birds, in flocks of 250, 
each of which has 11 acres divided into two runs. Plant is suitable for combined 
brooding, rearing and laying, on All-Purpose lines. 

Taken from the Air on Captain T. R. Clutterbuck’s Farm, Micklefieid Hall, Rickmans- 
worth. The Photo also shows three other laying houses, each 60 ft. by 15 ft., 
All-Purpose type. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH- 


The outlook for pig-keepers is for the time being decidedly 
favourable, a result which may be attributed mainly to the drop 
Pi in the number of pigs at home, and to the 

Potatoes falling off of supplies of bacon and ham 

from the principal exporting countries. 

The satisfactory prices now obtainable for pigs coincide with 
an increased supply of potatoes, the market value of which is 
considerably lower than that of last year. Farmers, therefore, 
who are in possession of both pigs and potatoes should be able 
materially to help out their returns from ware and seed ” 
by utilising small and waste potatoes for pig-feeding. As com¬ 
pared with other foods available for this purpose, potatoes have 
a value on the farm of slightly more than £2 per ton. 

In former times, before meals and offals were procurable in 
all their variety and complexity, waste potatoes formed the 
basis of the diet of many thriving and thrifty pigs. The 
method of preparing the potatoes, which has since been justified 
by modern scientific investigation, was to boil the potatoes— 
often along with swedes or mangolds. After they were boiled 
long enough the allowance of meal—barley or other cereal—- 
was scattered over the mass and thoroughly stirred into it. The 
mixture when cool was fed with skim milk or buttermilk when 
available, and though there appear to be no accurate data as to 
the actual quantities fed, or rate of progress made, it is safe to 
assort that the amount of meal used was considerably less than 
under modern methods, and that the time taken to produce the 
primest bacon compared not unfavourably with the best 
achievements of modem science. 

Exactitude, however, is the aim of the pig-feeder to-day. 
Scientists tell him that 4 lb. of potatoes are equivalent to 
1 lb. of barley meal, and he may therefore substitute accord- 
(64841) P.6./R.4. 8,000. 1/26 M. & S. A 
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ingly. He will not be far ont if be snbbtitutes at the rate of 
4 lb. of potatoes for 1 lb. of the ordinary mixed meals such as 
middlings, maize, barley and palm kernel, using up to 8 lb. or 
so of potatoes according to the age and progress of the pig. On 
meals alone it is found that pigs require about 1 lb. per day 
for each month of age. Details of the best proportions of 
meals to use will be found in Miscellaneous Publications, 
No. 48.* 


0 ^ ^ ^ 


The potato crop in Great Britain is of such importance that 
great interest was bound to be taken in the conference which 
■fwr -n ir'n i held at Eothamsted on 20th November 

pSat i country’s requirements in 

° ' potatoes are round about 4,000,000 tons 

annually, and it is only exceptionally that the home ci’op is 
sufficient to meet demands, so that a proportion of the require¬ 
ments is imported. 

The question of manuring is intimately connected with soil, 
climate and supply of moisture, while the disease factor can 
scarcely remain unconsidered. The use of farmyard manure is 
often important, not because of the manorial constituents it 
contains, but because of its influence in ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of the soil and in conserving moisture. Artificials should 
probably only rarely be omitted, or a full yield can hardly be 
expected—^but what artificials should be applied is a question 
again depending on local conditions. Superphosphate is almost 
always valuable; sulphate of potash is most commonly the best 
■of the potash manures; 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia rarely 
fails to add a ton to the yield, and a further cwt. or so may 
prove equally valuable; and lime should not be applied for or 
immediately preceding potatoes. 

Special attention is directed to the five articles in this issue 
which deal with manuring for the potato crop. These articles 
summarise the papers given at the Bothamsted conference, and 
may well receive very careful attention at the hands of all 
farmers who grow potatoes—and those who do not are probably 
verv few. 


* Obtainable direct from the Ministry, 10, WbitehaJl Place, S.W.I., price 
la. net, post free. 
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The Ministry and the Board of Education have for some time 
past had under consideration the question of the respective 
responsibilities, financial and other, of the 
two Departments in the sphere of agricul¬ 
tural education. 


Agricultural 
Education: 
Arrangements 


Since 1912, the arrangements between 


between Ministry ... ..... 

and Board of Departments have been regulated 

Education ^ concordat, which resulted in the Board 

of Education being responsible for aiding 
■expenditure by Local Education Authorities on agricnltural educa¬ 
tion intended for students below the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
and the Ministry aiding expenditure on the agricultural education 
of students above that age. 

Generally speaking the arrangement has worked smoothly and 
satisfactorily, and progress has been made in the development of 
schemes of county agricultural education. There has been, how¬ 
ever, one weak point, namely, that the fixing of the age limit 
above mentioned as the criterion to decide which of the tw’o 
Departments should aid the local expenditure has tended to 
confine the provision of agricultural instruction to students above 
the age of sixteen, and to exclude from its purview those between 
the school leaving age and sixteen, for whom at present little 
organised further education is generally available, at least in 
rural districts. This tendency has been strengthened by the 
fact that agricultural education and general education are often 
dealt with by separate Committees of the County Council—a 
situation arising chiefly from the passing of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919, under Section 7 of which 
the responsibility for the supervision of agricultural education- 
in many counties has been transferred from the Education Com¬ 
mittee to the Agricultural Committee. 

It has thus come about that only limited educational facilities 
are now provided whereby children on leaving school can be 
interested in the subject of an agricultural career. By the time 
they have reached the age of 16, when County Council instruc¬ 
tion is available, they have often become attracted to other 
spheres of work, and the opportunity has been missed of securing 
their sympathy with a rural occupation. On the other hand, 
the children who on leaving school do go into some agricul¬ 
tural pursuit, are found not infrequently to have lost during the 
two or three years before they reach the age of sixteen miich 
■of the basis of general knowledge which is required in order that 
they may fully understand and profiit by agrieultural instruction. 

A 2 
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The Ministry and the Board of Education have now agreed 
that the division of responsibility between the Departments on 
the basis of student age should be abandoned, and should be 
replaced by an arrangement under which grants would be paid 
by one or other Department according to the subject of instruc¬ 
tion provided. The Ministry’s Eegulations have been revised 
accordingly, and a copy of the new regulation has been sent 
to all County Agricultural Education Authorities (Circular Ijetter 
T.E.3618, dated the 25th November, 1925). 

The arrangement of day and evening part-time courses 
including instruction in both agricultural and general subjects 
Vi ill, as far as possible, be encouraged by the Ministry and by 
the Board of Education. Where a course of this nature is 
primarily agiicultural it will be aided by the Ministry. Where 
the elements of general instruction predominate it will be aided 
by the Board. There may occasionally be a difficulty in deter¬ 
mining whether a proposed course should be classified under the 
head of “ agricultural ” or “ general ” education. This question 
will come before the Local Authority in the first instance : and 
if the Ministry and the Board are called on to decide which 
Department should aid a doubtful course, they will ordinarily be 
guided by the consideration whether the person w ho has arranged 
and supervised the course as a whole is a member of the County 
Agricultural Education Staff or not. 

The new regulation comes into force on the 1st January, 1926. 
County Agricultural Education Authorities have been asked to 
fnmish their views as to fi) the desirability of providing agricul¬ 
tural, or mainly agricultural courses for students between the 
ages of 14 and 16; and (ii) how far, and by what means, the 
need for such courses can be met. The Ministry hopes at a later 
date to be able to formulate suggestions as to part-time courses 
including instruction in both agricultural and general subjects, 
but meanwhile it does not desire to delay the operation of the 
new arrangement, or the consideration by Authorities of any 
proposals which they may desire to put foi-ward under the revised 
regulations. In counties where matters relating to agricultural 
education stand referred to the Agi-icultural Committee, that Com¬ 
mittee will doubtless consult with the Education Committee cn 
the whole subject of part-time courses for students under 16. 
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The meeting convened Jointly by the National Farmers’" 
Union and the National Poultry Council to discuss marketing 
Egg Marketing Pi'oblems will take place on 27th January, 
in Englanii anf There are few’ readers of this Journal who 
Wales directly or indirectly affected by 

this conference, and the majority will follow 
the results with anxious interest. It is, therefore, at an apposite 
moment that the Ministry is publishing the 10th number of its 
Economic Series, entitled Egg Marketing in England and 
Wales/' This volume, w’hich will be on sale at H.M. Stationery 
Office on or about 15th January, presents a clear description of the 
wnrking of the marketing system. Everyone in the egg trade, 
whether producer, higgler, dealer, wholesaler or retailer, or what¬ 
ever he may be, knows his own side of the business, but few know 
every side of it, and the holding of this conference makes all the 
more imperative a mutual understanding based on a real know¬ 
ledge of the difficulties which beset each and all. The P^eport, 
however, goes farther than this in that it is a serious attempt 
to convince that part of the industry which still requires con¬ 
viction, that the English egg trade is confronted with a 
somewhat menacing situation arising from recent legislative 
developments in importing countries. With a view to assisting 
producers and distributors, and more particulaiiy their repre¬ 
sentative associations, to decide on the nature and extent of the 
action desirable to meet these new conditions, numerous con¬ 
structive proposals are developed in the Eeport in some detail. 
A careful study of this Eeport cannot fail to be of considerable 
help to all who feel the need for a national effort, expressed 
through better marketing, to give the home-produced egg an 
unassailable position in the home markets. 


A Solution 
of the 


Ik the February, 1925, issue of this Journal, an article was 
published dealing witli the experiments in the manufacture of 
milk sugar from whey, which were carried 
out at the Ministry's Ijactose Factory at 
wh -p w Haslington and outlined the process which, 
ey ro em. time, had been evolved as a result 

of the investigation. Since July, 1924, when the factory was 
placed under the control of University College, Beading, certain 
changes have been introduced and the investigation has followed 
more on the lines of a practical commercial test. The results 
obtained under this modified process have produced satisfactory 
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evidence that the extraction of the fii'St crop of lactose crystals, 
combined with the manufacture of the molasses into animal 
foods, constitute a profitable solution of the whey problem. 

A report giving a full technical account of the processes and 
their results has recently been issued by the Ministry under the 
title “ Research Monograph No. 5.”* 

* * * JR * * 


Coloured Wail 
Biagrams of 
Plant Pests and 
Diseases. 

four-colour process. 


xi EBBt'CED monotone reproduction of the third of the Series of 
Coloured Wall Diagrams is given in this issue. The subject 

IS Apple and Pear Scab, and the attacks of 
the Scab fungus upon t^e leafy shoots of 
the tree, upon the fruits and upon twigs 
in winter time are shown in technically 
correct delineations finely jirinted by the 
This series of wall diagrams has been 
prepared by the Ministry to illustrate pests and diseases which 
attack agricultural and horticultural crops and should prove of 
great service to agricultural, horticultural and allotment societies: 
to local education authorities lor use in inral schools; to museums, 
colleges and public sc'hools; to farmers, fruit growers and private 
individuals. The price of each diagram. 30 in. by 20 in., un¬ 
mounted, is 3s., or mounted and on rollers, 5s. (post free), a 
free descriptive leaflet being included. Four diagrams are now 
ready, the other three illustrating (1) the Apple Blossom Weevil, 
(2’i Mhnter Moth and (4) Silver Leaf. 


An interesting and encouraging instance of the value of educa¬ 
tional work among small holders is provided by the results which 

are being obtained in an experiment in 
Dorset on one of the County Council’s small 
holdings. The oeeupieT works under the 
immediate direction of the Agricultural 
Organiser, the arrangement being that the 
county pays for those requisites, up to a 
limit of ^50, that the small holder w^onld not 
purchase in the ordinary course of his business. The tenant on 
his part puts into practice the adidce of the Organiser. This 
arrangement has now been in force for about ten months, and 
appears to be working out most satisfactorily. 

* Obtaioable from the Ministry’s Office®, 10, White' a'l Place, S.W.F. 
price 2s. Od.. post free. 


Agricultural 
Education among 
Small Holders: 
Demonstration 
Small Holding 
in Dorset. 




Fig. 1.—Hednced reproduction in black and white of coloured Wall Diagram Ho. 3. 
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The crops of winter and spring oats and mangolds obtained bj 
the tenant have been extremely good, and the results of putting 
into operation the Organiser’s advice on the rationing of live 
stock have been that the milk yields are well in advance of those 
for the previous year. The pastures have also been improved. In 
addition, careful accounts and costings are being kept, and these 
so far show that the holding is Hkely to prove most successful 
financially. It is particularly significant that whereas the other 
small holders in the district were at first inclined to doubt the 
value of the experiment, they have now completely changed their 
attitude and are watching the results of scientific management 
with the ginatest interest. Work more or less on similar lines 
is being carried out in a number of other places throughout the 
country, and it is hoped that in time this method of practical 
instruction will prove of considerable value to small holders. 

^ 0 0 0 0 ^ 


A Successful 
Co-operative 
Effort on a Farm 
Settlement. 


The advantages of co-operative effort are illustrated in con¬ 
nection with the sale of milk, produced by most of the tenants 
on the Ministry’s Small Holdings Settle¬ 
ment at Heath Hill, Salop. 

For several years the hulk of the milk 
produced on the settlement has been sold 
at prices generally regarded as unsatis¬ 
factory. Shortly before the termination of the contracts for 
1924-25, a meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Shifnal Branch of the National Farmers’ Union, of which most 
of the tenants are members, with the result that a Committee 
was appointed to explore the possibilities of the collective sale 
of milk. The Committee succeeded in arranging a contract for 
the year October, 1925, to September, 1926, with the Midland 
Counties Dairy, Ltd., at prices averaging over 2d. per gallon 
more than those obtained during the year 1924-25. 

Most of the tenants on the settlement are supplying milk under 
the co-operative scheme, and the remainder have also benefited 
by obtaining higher prices elsewhere. 
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Dtjeing the mouth ending 14th Deeembei’, legal proceedings 
%Yere instituted against eight employers for failure to pay the 

minimum and overtime rates of wages 
fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural 
Wages Board for workers employed in 


Enforcement of 
Minimum Bates 
of Wages. 


agriculture. 


The particulars of the cases are as follows 


CoUiltlf. 

Lancs. 

Wilts. 

Herefoid 

Radnor 

Derby 

Lines. 


Cnutf. Faxes. 

£ s. d. 

Lytham — 

W arminster — 

„ 3 0 0 

Abbeydore — 

17 1 0 U 

Clyro — 

Derby 0 10 0 

Giantliam 1 10 0 


A^rem of inujes 
(*ost<x. onlc) ul fo hi pauL 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


— 


9 

13 

3 


— 


7 

13 

2 


— 


5 

2 

0 


-— 


4 

18 

0 


— 


10 

3 

(5 

5 

1 

d 

11 

4 

0 


— 


5 

1 

3 

5 

5 

0 

21 

12 

6 


Proceedings were also instituted against an employer at 
Spilsby under Section 9 ( 3 a) (hindering an Officer in the exercise 
of his duties) and Section 9 (SbI (refusal to give information) of 
the Agricultural Wages (Regulation') Act. The defendant was 
fined £.15, including costs. 

4k ^ ^ ^ m 


The Agricultural 
Index Number. 


The general level of the prices of agricultural produce during 
November was the same as in October, being 58 per cent, above 

the corresponding month of 1911-13. In 
November. 1924. the index number was 
G4 per cent, above pre-war. The reduction 
as compared with a year ago was due to the lower prices ruling 
for grain, milk and potatoes. 

In the followdng table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 1920 :— 


Fekcentaoe Increase 

COMPARED WITH 

Month in 

THE AVERAGE 

1911-13. 

OF THE 

CORRESPONDING 

Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

... 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

Mai cb 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

51 


193 

131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

57 

October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 

53 

November 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

53 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 



Wheat prices were appreciably higher during November than 
in the previous month, the average of 11s. 2d. per cwt. being 
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9d. per cwt. above the October level. Barley, however, averaged 
9d. per ewt. less at 11s. 6d. per cwt., while oats declined by Id. 
per cwt. to 9s. Id. per cwt. Wheat was relatively the dearest 
of any of the grain crops at 49 per cent, above pre-war, barley 
being 35 per cent, and oats 30 per cent, above 1911-13, As 
compared with November, 1924, all grain was much cheaper, 
particulaiiy barley, but the level of prices in 1925 was 
appreciably above 1923. 

Prices of fat cattle experienced little change during November, 
and the index number was again 48 per cent, above 1911-13. 
The rise of -Id. per lb. in the prices of fat sheep was practically 
proportionate to the increase between October and November in 
the basic years and the index number showed a rise of only one 
point to 63 per cent, above pre-war. Fat pigs continued to 
become dearer and baconers were 79 per cent, and porkers 75 per 
cent, above 1911-13, showing increases of 9 points and 4 points 
respectively as compared with October. As compared with 
November, 1924 or 1923, there was practically no difference in 
the price of fat cattle, but sheep were much cheaper than a year 
ago and rather cheaper than two years ago, while pigs were 
appreciably dearer than in either of the previous two Novembers. 

Many markets have been closed for store stock as a result of 
the restrictions on movement of stock owing to outbreaks of 
Foot-and-Month Disease, and the index numbers are consequently 
based on fewer returns than usual. Prices of store cattle and 
sheep were fairly similar to those of the previous month but 
store pigs became rather dearer, whereas usually prices decline in 
November. 

Milk prices were unchanged on the month at 74 per cent, above 
pre-war. The rise in butter prices was exactly proportionate 
to that shown in the basic years, and the index number was 
again 71 per cent, above 1911-13. Cheese was slightly dearer 
on the month but the increase w^as relatively small for November, 
and the index number declined by 2 points. The index figures 
for all classes of dairy produce are now very close together, all 
lying between 71 and 75 per cent, above pre-war. Eggs rose by 
5^d. per dozen as compared with October, but this rise w^as 
lelatively not so sharp as before the war and the index number 
fell by 10 points to 80 per cent, above 1911-18. 

There was an increase of 3s. 6d. per ton in the average price 
of potatoes, bringing the index number to 60 per cent, above 
1911-13, and appreciably above the average of all agricultural 
commodities. November prices were, however, much lower than 
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the exceptional prices of last autumn. Hay prices were slightly 
easier in November. 

Apples averaged So per cent, above pre-war, being rather 
dearer on the month. The index number for vegetables advanced 
6 points to 53 per cent, above 1911-18. Brussels sprouts were 
relatively very cheap at 12 per cent, above pre-war, cabbage 
vere 45 per cent., cauliflowers 59 per cent., onions 89 per cent., 
celery 73 per cent, and carrots 92 per cent, above 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in November, 1923 and 1924, are shown below:— 

Peecentagb Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling ik 
THE corresponding MONTHS OP 19H-13. 



1923. 

1924. 


1926. 



Commodity. 

Not. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Wheat 

22 

68 

47 

53 

40 

49 

Barley 

25 

89 

62 

69 

44 

35 

Oats 

24 

45 

43 

43 

33 

30 

Fat cattle 

47 

47 

54 

53 

48 

48 

Fat sheep 

77 

90 

76 

GO 

62 

63 

Bacon pigs 

40 

46 

52 

66 

70 

70 

Pork pigs 

52 

46 

56 

65 

71 

75 

Dairy cows ... 

57 

60 

50 

46 

48 

42 

Store cattle 

25 

36 

39 

37 

32 

32 

Store sheep 

88 

94 

01 

90 

60 

68 

Stole pigs 

75 

33 

57 

75 

88 

07 

Eggs... 

92 

84 

67 

75 

90 

80 

Poultry 

58 

62 

58 

58 

48 

49 

Milk ... 

75 

82 

62 

63 

74 

74 

Butter 

64 

74 

73 

70 

71 

71 

Cheese 

73 

38 

78 

77 

77 

75 

Potatoes 

80 

168 

67 

63 

53 

60 

Hay . 

_1* 

1 3 

Decrease. 

4 

1 

— 
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MANURIAL RKQUIREMENTS OF THE 
POTATO CROP. 

Sib John Bussell, D.Sc., P.E.S., 

Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 


The following four articles, by Sir John Russell and 
Messrs. T. Eden, J. C. Wallace and R. W. Wheklon', are 
summaries of iiapers with tvhich a conference on the 
Manuring of Potatoes was opened at Rothamsted on 
20th November last. A fifth article, by Mr. F. C. Heigham, 
summarises the various points brought out in the 
and in the discussion tvhich followed. 


The purpose of these conferences is to bring together those 
engaged in the development of agTicultiiral science and those 
whose daily task is the working of agricultural practice. 
Thanks to the fostering care of the Ministry of Agricultiiie^ 
agricultural science is now highly developed in this country, 
but if it is to prove effective there must be direct discussion 
and co-operation betvreen the scientific worker and those 
engaged in the industry. On our side, therefore, we are 
anxious to take such steps as we can to ensure this co-operation. 

No apology is needed for devoting an entire conference to 
the manuring of potatoes. This crop is one of the most 
interesting and important in Great Britain, and it shows 'what 
the British fa-rmer can do when economic conditions allowu 
The decline in arable farming is one of the most disquieting 
features in the countryside to-day. But the potato is a brilliant 
exception to the general rule; for while the area under this 
crop in England and Wales had been 855,000 acres only in 
1866, it rose to more than 507,000 acres in the period 
1913-1922. The total output was not officially estimated until 
1884; for the five years 1885-1889 it was 2.4 million tons for 
England and Wales; for the years 1920-1924 it vras 3-1 million 
tons, and for 1922—a rather fruitful year—it was 4 million 
tons. The increase has been specially marked in those regions 
well suited to the crop. The area under potatoes in Eincoln- 
shire in 1866 was only 85,500 acres, round which it stayed 
for many years; by 1922 it had'risen to, 108,250 acres.,'. 
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It is not suggested, of course, that the British farmer should 
indefinitely increase the acreage of potatoes, but the deduction 
seems justifiable that the farmer should discover what crops 
are best suited to his land and then gxow them weH. 

In any discussion of the manurial requirements of the potato 
crop three considerations have always to be borne in mind. 

(1'^ Mamnriiig Subordinate to Soil and Climate —The first 
is that manuring, while more necessary for potatoes than for 
any other crop, is subordinate in importance to the soil a.nd 
climatic conditions: if these are unfavourable no skill in 
manuring will avail to ensure a profitable yield. The potato 
particularly needs a liberal supply of air to the roots and under¬ 
ground stems in order that tubers may easily form; it also 
needs a proper temperature and a sufficient supply of moisture 
to allo-w of adequate leaf activity. These three features, air, 
water, and temperature, all essential to a good yield, are deter¬ 
mined mainly by the soil conditions and the climate, and only 
to a small extent by the manures. 

(2) The Bisease Factor is very Important. —The second 
consideration is that disease is a more important factor for the 
potato crop than for any other grown on the farm, and two 
of the commonest diseases are affected by manuring, viz., 
ordinary scab and blight. 

Growers have long recognised that alkaline manures tend 
to favour scab, and for this reason they do not as a rule apply 
lime or basic slag to the soil for this crop. Occasionally one 
meets an exception, but in general the lime is supplied to the 
seeds ley or some other crop not immediately preceding the 
potatoes, so that it has time to become well distributed in the 
soil. 

A great amount of work on the relation of manuring to 
potato blight, done some 40 years ago before spraying became 
common, showed that nitrogenous manures increased the 
liability to blight, while potash manures -tended to keep it off. 
There has been little recent wnrk with modern varieties and 
conditions of growth, and the question needs further study, 
but it is widely recognised that healthy growth, not only of 
potatoes but of other crops, requires a proper relation between 
the nitrogen and the potash."^ 

^ Sep Dr. Bewley’s interestine: reports on tomato diseases in the Reports 
of the Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt. 
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(3) There are Yield Limitations for all Crops. —The third 
consideration is that no crop can grow beyond a certain size, 
however good the nianurial scheme may be. A limit is set 
by the soil, the climate, and finally by the vaiiety itself; if 
higher yields are wanted a new variety must be sought, but' 
even then growth cannot exceed a certain amount; giants are 
as rare among plants as among animals. 

The result of these limitations of manurial action is that 
fertilisers may take the crop up to a certain size but will not 
take it beyond. At Eothamsted the limit is usually about 
11 tons per acre; the soil is too heavy and too sticky in wet 
weather to allow of the free access of air to the tubers that 
would be necessary for larger crops. A manurial scheme that 
will give 11 tons per acre may be cheapened, but for our farm 
it cannot be improved in the direction of bigger crop produc¬ 
tion since the crop is already as large as its nature and the soil 
allow. 

The dominating effect of soil type in determining the vitally 
important soil moisture and air conditions explains why potatoes 
are commonly restricted in this country to the fens and the 
light loams such as the silts of Lincolnshire. On all these 
soils the crop finds sufficient moisture and abundant air for 
its roots, while the farmer has the great advantage that the 
labour of setting and lifting is reduced to a minimum. 

Soil moisture and air supply are unaffected by artificial 
manures, but they are improved by farmyard manure and lime. 
It is unfortunate that lime is not usually suitable for the potato 
crop, for it would make easier the cultivation of potatoes 
on heavy soils; it can nevertheless be applied earlier in the 
rotation. [Farmyard manure is safer and also more effective. 
As the only manure that both feeds the plant and also helps to 
ensure the necessary air and water to the roots, farmyard 
manure should always form the basis for the manuring of the 
potato crop. This double action of farmyard manure affects 
the time when it should be applied. If wanted chiefly for its 
plant food it can be given quite well in the spring, the losses 
by drainage being thus minimised. If, however, it is wanted 
to improve the soil conditions, particularly the water supply on 
a light soil, it is best ploughed in during the autumn or early 
winter, because it exerts its physical effect best when it has 
become decomposed and mingled with the soil. So far as 
any general rule can be made, winter application is probably 
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best in districts having a rainfall below 30 inches, and spring 
application where the rainfall exceeds 80 inches. 

Artificial Manures. —No other crop receives so much arti¬ 
ficial feidiiliser or responds so w^ell to it as the potato, whether 
one thinks m terms of money or of weight of crop per acre. 
Of all the crops growm in this country the potato is the most 
efficient converter of artificial fertilisers into human food. It 
is among farm crops what the pig is among farm animals, the 
pig, as is W'ell known, being the most efficient transformer of 
animal food into human food. 

All three groups of artificial fertilisers are used for potatoes, 
incomplete mixtures being given only in special cases. 

Nitrogen .—Of the nitrogenous manures the commonest is 
sulphate of ammonia; neither nitrate of soda nor nitrate of lime 
is much used, nor has either been made the subject of many 
experiments. It has been repeatedly shown that sulphate of 
ammonia can profitably be applied to potatoes even when 
farmyard manure has already been given, and frequently an 
additional 20 cwt. of potatoes per acre is obtained by the 
addition of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. Nitrogenous manures 
are the most certain of all to give crop increases—so much so 
that it is possible to draw up a table showing the amount of 
increase that may reasonably be expected from them. 

Season of course comes into the matter, but to nothing like 
the extent that it does for phosphates or potash. The increased 
potato crop for 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre has 
been :— 


Pr/- War S^‘pcrim€df\ 

A rerage. 

Cwt. per acre ... 2lJ 


JRathahisfnJ. 

19JJ 19J4 

25 22-25 20 22 


The figures are remarkably uniform considering the marked 
differences in season. 

Additions of sulphate of ammonia do not continue indefi¬ 
nitely to give increased potato yields. iMr. Eden will show 
that profitable returns are obtained on our farm with 3 cwt. 
per acre but not beyond; the crop is then up to its limit of 11 
tons per acre. This accords with the well-known Law of 
Diminishing Eeturns; for every farm there is a stage beyond 
which additional expenditure on fertilisers or other means of 
increasing the crop ceases to be profitable. On soils better 
suited to potatoes and therefore easily capable of exceeding the 
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Rothamsted limit of 11 tons per acre, higher quantities of 
sulphate of ammonia than 3 cwt. per acre might be profitable. 

Phosphates .—The phosphatic manuring of potatoes is at 
present in an interesting position. A few years ago it was 
universally aocepted that potatoes should be generously 
manured with superphosphate. There is direct experimental 
evidence of the advantage of superphosphate on the black fen 
soil on which quantities of potatoes are grown; a considerable 
body of farming experience shows its value on many of the 
glacial soils, such as the Norfolk loams. All this accords with 
the well known effect of superphosphate in encouraging the 
development of roots. 

Then came Mr. Wallace’s experiments, in which he showed 
that while superphosphate is necessary for the potato crop, it 
cannot at Kirton advantageously be given at a greater rate than 
2 cwt. per acre. Larger quantities not only did no good, they 
were actually harmful. The results were unexpected, but they 
are quite intelligible. They agree with another property of 
superphosphate : its power of hastening ripening, i.e., seed pro¬ 
duction, and therefore curtailing the period of vegetative growth. 
A parallel case is afforded by the Rothamsted experiments with 
barley, on which it has happened on a light dry soil that super- 
I)hosphate reduced the yield. This barley insult is unusual, and 
it may happen that Mr. Wallace’s results are unusual also. The 
Kirton soil is a silt recently deposited by the sea, and it may 
more readily supply the potato with the requisite amount of 
phosphates than would the glacial soils on which many potatoes 
are grown. There will certainly be repetitions of Mr. Wallace’s 
experiments in other counties. 

Potash .—The importance of potassic manuring for potatoes is 
well recognised. Where farmyard manure is liberally applied it 
may not always happen that potassic fertilisers produce any great 
•effect.' Farmyard manure contains a considerable quantity of 
potash, and in a 15-ton dressing there is as much as is present 
in 4 cwt. of sulphate of potash, though in a less available form. 
This quantity may suffice for the needs of the crop, but it would 
be unwise to run risks—^the value of the crop, the uncertainty 
of the seasons, and the benefit of the potash when it is needed 
all being too great to Justify the omission of potassic fertilisers. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that farmyard manure improves 
the quality of the crop. When the dressings of farmyard manure 
are not large, or where no farmyard manure is being given, the 
■ •effects of potassic fertilisers are often striking. 
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The sulphate and the muriate usually give similar increases 
in yield, but there are instances where sometimes the sulphate 
and sometimes the chloride have given the larger crop. The 
grower who sells the crop straight off the field to a customer 
not particularly interested in quality can generally use the 
chloride instead of the sulphate if he wishes. The lower grade 
potash fertilisers are as a rule less effective than the muriate or 
the sulphate and are not recommended for potatoes. Kainit has 
sometimes ghen good results, e.g., on the dry soils of the Lincoln 
cliff, but in our experience this is exceptional. Possibly 30 per 
cent, potash salts may be good enough, but with so valuable a 
crop it is unwise to take risks. 

Where quality is important it is safer to use the sulphate. 
Quality is notoriously difficult to define or to characterise, but 
in cooking tests potatoes manured with the sulphate usually 
come out better than those manured with the chloride. Chemical 
analysis gives definite figures, and Mr. Eden has shown that 
potatoes manured with the sulphate contain more dry matter per 
ton and more starch in the dry matter than potatoes grown with 
the chloride. The sulphate therefore yields more food per acre 
than the chloride even when it gives no larger crops. 

Potassic manures and nitrogenous manures both increase the 
crop, but in diffei'ent ways. The tubers contain two distinct 
parts : cells which may be likened to little boxes, and cell con¬ 
tents which include the' starch and the proteins, two of the 
valuable food constituents of the potato, and also a good deal 
of water. Nitrogenous manures lead to the formation of more 
boxes, but potassic manures, and especially potassium sulphate, 
cause the boxes to become better packed with human food. 

These quality problems become obscured when farmyard 
manure is used. It then becomes difficult to say with certainty 
whether potassic fertilisers improve the quality, though it seems 
evident that the harmful effect of the low grade salts is mitigated. 

A further effect of potassic fertilisers is to increase the health 
and vigour of the plants : usually it is necessary to preserve a 
balance between the nitrogen and the potash. 

Magnesia .—Some potato growers use magnesia (MgO) as a 
fertiliser, but there is no evidence that it is effective. Magnesium 
sulphate acted well at two northern centres, but the necessary 
conditions are not known, and we do not at present recommend 
it. Further experiment is, however, necessary, especially in 
view of the German conclusion that magnesium sulphate is 
beneficial in the presence of farmyard manure. 
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THE MANURING OF POTATOES: THE 
ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. 

T. Eden, M.Sc., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Since 1921 maaurial experiments on potatoes at Rothamsted 
have aimed at evalnating the increase in yield due to (1) nitro¬ 
genous manure in the form of sulphate of ammonia and (2) 
various forms of potash salts. The trials in all cases ha.ve been 
concerned only with one variable factor; all the other condi¬ 
tions, whether mamurial or cultural, have been kept as constant 
as field conditions allow. The plots were in all cases one- 
fiftieth of an acre. This area allows of some 250-300 sets per 
plot, and on triplicate plots a good average is obtainable. In 
1924, on the potash series, quadruplicate plots were employed. 
With the exception of the nitrogenous experiments of 1921, 
which were planted with Arran Chief, the variety has been 
Kerr’s Pink throughout. In 1922 “ once grown ” seed was 
used, but on all other occasions seed fresh from Scotland has 
been obtained. 


Nitrogenous Manures. —^In the case of plots receiving dung 
the basal dressing has been 4 cwt. superphosphate and 1-^- cwt. 
sulphate of potash. In the absence of dung the larger quan¬ 
tities, 6 cwt. superphosphate and 2 cwt. sulphate of potash 
were used. The following averages are from undunged plots 
and relate to the three years 1922-1924. 


Basal 


Yield of Potatoes in Tons per Acre. 

Treatment With seed 

j. reatmenu W wi seen. circled in addition. 


4- li cwt. siilph, amm. 

+ ^ n n »? 


8.52 

10.19 

11.17 


10,78 

11.24 


Prom these figures, three facts of interest emerge. In the first 
place, the increase in yield due to 1 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia is considerable, averaging 1.1 tons per acre. Over a 
considerable number of years, with varying seasonal conditions, 
this return of one ton for each hundredweight of sulphate of 
ammonia, used has recurred, and this stable increase must be 
counted as one of the features of nitrogenous manuring of 
potatoes. With large quantities the return is of course 
diminished. 

Secondly, 11 tons per acre represents the maximum average 
yield obtainable on a Rothamsted soil with the basal manuring 
previously mentioned, a yield corresponding to an outlay of 
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B CArti;. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. The Eothamsted 
soil is admittedly not a potato soil. 

Finally, on the basis of these results, the practice of top 
dressing cannot be recommended. Although the potato goes 
on producing and storing foodstuffs almost to the end of its 
life, the final yield cannot be enhanced by delaying the applica¬ 
tion of a part of the nitrogen supply as is so profitably done 
Nrith cereals. Top dressing with ^ cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
increased the yield by 0.68 tons, whilst an equivalent amount 
applied with the seed gave an increase just short of a ton. 

Potash Manures. —Over the period 1921-1924 three kinds of 
potash manure have been used—sulphate of potash, muriate 
of potash, and low grade salts giving an analysis of about 
•20 per cent, of potash (K 3 O). Parallel series, dunged and 
undunged, have been carried on with the following manurial 
dressings:—^With 15 tons per acre of dung, 4 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate, and IJ- cwt. sulphate of ammonia; without dung, 
6 cwt. superphosphate and 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. The 
potash dressings have been equivalent to IJ^- and 2 cwt. of 
sulphate of potash respectively in whatever form they have 
been applied. 

In marked contrast to the effects of nitrogenous manuring 
of potatoes, potash manuring gives no stable increase. The 
seasonal effect is so marked that whilst, in a dry year like 
1921, or a year with a severe spring drought such as 1922, the 
crop responds well to potash, in wet years the gain is much 
diminished. The following summaries give the actual yields 
«,nd averages. 

With Dchg. 





Yield in tons per acre. 




1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1921. 

Average. 

"Baml only .. 

3.48 

8.03 

11.66 

9.1s 

8.09 

■SI 

sulphate of potash... 

3.94 

9.55 

12.45 

8,82 

8.69 

u 

+ mnriate of potash ... 

3.51 

9*21 

13 28 

8.70 

8 68 


low grade salts 

3.4S 

9.49 

10.48 

9.25 

8.18 


Seasonal average ... 

3.60 

9.07 

11.97 

8.99 

8.41 



Without 

Dung. 







Yield in tom per 

acre. 




1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Average. 

Basal only 

1.35 

2.47 

9 72 

6.20 

4.94 


4- sulphate of potash... 

3.76 

8.30 

12.25 

7.28 

7.90 


4- muriate of potash .... 

4.12 

8.32 

12.96 

7.15 

8.M 


4- low grade salts 

3,55 

8.06 

10.61 

7.88 

7.53 


Seasonal average ... 

3.20 

6.79 

11-39 

7.13 

7*12 


From these figures it is evident that, even after allowing 
■extra artificials for the undunged plots, these fall behind the 
dunged series in yield by 1.29 tons per acre. A second notice¬ 
able feature of the dunged series is that the additional applica- 
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tio-n of potash has no effect on the average. The difference 
between the ‘ ‘ no-potash ’ ’ and sulphate of potash plots in this 
short term experiment is not significantly greater than the 
•error of the experiment computed statistically. On th© Kot- 
hamsted soil, the 150 lb. of potash available from the dung is 
sufficient to meet the demands of the average crop expected. 
Without dung, however, the benefit due to potash manuring 
is most noticeable, especially on so heavy a soil. 

At this stage, it is not clear how important on the whole is 
the difference between the types of potash manure, but in 
individual years the inferiority of low grade salts has shown 
itself. The effect of such manures has been seen at an early 
stage in the growth characters of the crop. Instead of well- 
formed thick haulms, spreading foliage, and smooth leaves, 
the plots receiving low grade salts have been comparable at first 
with those receiving no potash at all. Some sets have failed to 
■sprout, most have been late in so doing, and a stunted haulm 
and crinkled leaf has resulted. Nevertheless after a period of 
heavy rain these plots have shown remarkable powers of 
recuperation so far as haulm is concerned and have sometimes 
•overtopped the rest, but with a weak and spindley habit. The 
foliage of “ no-potash ” plots has turned a characteristic 
coppery colour and the haulms have died back early. 

The Interaction of Factors. —^The experiments described, 
above have taken into account the variation of one nutrient 
substance only. Experiments with two variable factors form 
the next link in the chain of evidence as to the role played by 
manures in the growth and yield of potatoes. Such an experi¬ 
ment with 0, 2 and 4 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and sul¬ 
phate of potash, combined in numerous ways, took place in 
1925, and, from the results over a similar period of years, 
information regarding the behaviour of manures will be avail¬ 
able. The importance of this is strikingly exemplified in such 
a year as 1921 when the “ no-manure ” plots gave a consis¬ 
tently better yield than those deficient in potash but receiving 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia. More refined 
methods of plot arrangement, and Mr. Fisher’s improved 
method for estimating the error of such an experiment, will 
•enable the results to be put forward with a confidence hitherto 
unattainable in field experiments. 

Quality. —The field experiments of potash manures have been 
supplemented by a laboratory investigation into their cheniiGal 
composition in relation to q^uality. The ultimate criterion of 
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quality is the cooking test. Eepoits from a leading firm of 
London caterers, and also home cooking tests have 
favoured high grade salts. Low grade salts and absence of 
potash both tend to give a sodden ill-coloured potato. Analyses 
have brought out the fact that a relatively watery tuber is not 
necessarily the worst cooker. It has sometimes happened that 
the dark-coloured “ no-potash tubers have excelled in dry 
matter content; such potatoes have, however, been low in 
starch content 

In the results of the three seasons’ produce upon which worn 
has so far been carried out, the seasonal effect on both dry 
matter and starch content is clearly evident; and, as with yield, 
in some seasons the fall in the starch content of the potato, 
due to the use of low grade salts, is well outside the range of 
experimental error. Dung has twice decreased the starch 
content and once increased it. Curiously enough any difference 
it has made was reflected most on the high-grade and least on 
the low-grade potash plots. No superiority of dunged over 
undunged plots has been noticeable, except in the case of 
tubers lacking potash or having low grade salts supplied. 
Whilst at this stage significant average differences in starch 
for the various manurial treatments cannot be claimed, the 
quantity of starch per acre produced not only shows an 
enhanced value in tubers supplied with potash but definitely 
gives high grade salts without dung preference over low grade 
products- 

Stahch per Acre in Tons. 

Average of 3 igms 


Basal manures . ... ... 0.838 

„ 4- Sulphate potash ... 1324 

„ + Muriate of potash .. 1.218 

4 - Low grade salts . 0.964 


ConclujSion. —The experiments described have opened up a 
large field of inquiry, and so far give consistently the following- 
results :— 

(1) Dung is beneficial to yield but not to quality if all neces¬ 
sary artificials are supplied. 

(2'i Nitrogen shows very uniform returns and can bo relied 
upon to give an increase on Rotbamsted soil. 

(3) Potash is much more variable in behaviour according to 
the tj'pe of season encountered. In years where the increments 
are marked, high grade salts give the best returns with a corre¬ 
sponding effect on cooking quality. 

(4) The balancing of manurial rations on similar lines to 
foodstuff rations must be the basis of future investigation. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
MANURING OF POTATOES. 

J. C. Wallace, 

Soils and Cultivation. —Lincolnshire is perhaps the most 
important potato-growing district in this country, if not in the 
world. Contrary to general belief, the distiict does not consist 
of black fen soil, but of a sandy alluvial loam, locally known as 

silt.” Only a very small acreage of black fen soil is found 
in Lincolnshire. The soil is not high in organic matter, is 
generally low in potash, rather high in phosphates, contains a 
great deal of sand, and is easily worked. 

Practically one-third of the total area of the Ijincolnshire 
potato-growing district is under potatoes each year. On the 
average, fields are cropped once in three years with potatoes, 
but in the early districts, such as those around Boston, Kirton 
and Freiston, land newly broken up from grass may be cropped 
continuously for 8 to 12 or more years with potatoes. In these 
very early districts, lifting usually commences in the second 
week in June, and very frequently early and second early crops 
are followed in the same year by a crop of cabbage, cauliflower, 
etc. In the southern part of the Holland Division, second early 
and mainerops only are grown. 

Farmyard manure is a scarce commodity, and advantage is 
taken of ploughing in green crops to keep up the fertility of the 
soil. Cultivation is thorough, deep ploughing being practised, 
10 to 14 inches being the common depth. Very frequently the 
land is sub-soiled in addition, a total depth of 20 to 22 inches 
of soil being moved. Prepared compound potato manures are 
generally purchased, and applied at rates varying from 7-| cwt. 
to 20 cwt. per acre, 10 to 12 cwt. per acre probably being the 
average. Merchants generally stock two or three standard mix¬ 
tures. A typical analysis of such a compound would be (for 
mainerop) : 5 per cent, ammonia, 20 per cent, soluble phosphate, 
3 per cent, insoluble .phosphate, 3 to 4 per cent, potash. 

Applied at 10 cwt. per acre, this is equal to a dressing of 
approximately 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 6f cwt. superphos¬ 
phate, and f cwt. muriate or sulphate of potash. The chief 
features of these compound manures are the low percentages 
•of potash and the high percentages of phosphate. 
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Manuring of Early Potatoes.—The general belief in the 
district is that early potatoes require a manure containing more 
ammonia and less potash than is required for maincrops. Early 
potato manures generally contain 6 or 7 per cent, of ammonia, 
20 per cent, of phosphate, and 1 to 2 per cent, of potash. 
12 ^ cwt. compound manure per acre is the average quantity 
applied, equal to a dressing of approximately 3} cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 8J- cwt. superphosphate, and ^ cwt. muriate of 
potash. 

Experiments have been carried out for the past three years 
to ascertain the correct quantity of sulphate of ammonia, super¬ 
phosphate, and muriate of potash required for the early potato 
crop. The plots in each case were in duplicate and in some 
cases in triplicate, and were one-eighth of an acre in size. The 
basal dressings were at the rate of 4 cwt. superphosphate, 
cwt. muriate of potash, and 2J- cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. The ingredients under test varied in each ease, in 
the quantity applied, the other two manures remaining standard. 

Effect of Sulphate of Ammonia .—^In these experiments plots 
received dressings varying from 1 cwt. to 3}- cwt. per acre. In 
1923 and 1924, the plots receiving 2^- cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
gave the highest yield. In 1925 the plots which received 2 cwt. 
came out on top. In 1925 the crop was lifted at a very much 
earlier date than in previous years. On the average of three 
years’ results, the 2^ cwt. plots show the highest yield. 

Effect of Potash .—Averages for three years are available. 
Muriate of potash was used in preference to the sulphate, 
because on the average, it is likely to yield about the same as 
the sulphate, and is somewhat cheaper. Quality is not of 
supreme importance in the case of earlies. 

In 1923 a definite increase was obtained with applications 
up to 2 cwt. per acre. In 1924 and 1925 the IJ cwt. plots came 
out top. The average yields work out at 6 tons 16 cwt. in 
the case of the No Potash plots, 7 tons 17 cwt. on the 1| cwt. 
plots, and 7 tons 19 cwt. on the 2 cwt. plots. 1|- cwt. per 
acre would therefore appear to be a safe and economical dressing. 

Effect of Phosphates .—So far only 2 years’ results are avail¬ 
able in the ease of early varieties. In 1924 the outstanding 
feature was the very small increase due to the superphosphate: 
2 cwt. per acre only gave an increase of 4 cwt. of tubers; 4 cwt. 
an increase of 5|- cwt. over No Phosphate. In 1925, 2 cwt. 
gave an increase of 17 cwt. over No Phosphate. Plots receiving 
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4 cwt. and 6 owt. superphosphate showed no increase over the 
2 cwt. plots. The average figures are as follows :— 


JNo phosphate... 

2 cwt- superphosphate , 
4 cwt. 

6 cwt. ,, 


6 tons 17 cwt. 

7 15 

7 „ 19 „ 


Compared with the customary dressings of 6 and 8 cwt. of 
superphosphate per acre applied in compound manures, these 
figures are particularly remarkable. It may be stated tbat even 
more striking results have been obtained on maincrop. 


Recommendations on the Manuring of Early Potatoes .—The 
foregoing experiments show that the following mixture is likely 
to give satisfactory results:—2J cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 
2 cwt. superphosphate, and IJ- cwt. muriate of potash. 

The reduction of the quantity of superphosphate, however, is 
so far removed from practice that it may be safer to recommend 
4 cwt. instead of 2 cwt. in tbe mixture. It may be remarked 
that very much heavier dressings may be applied to the potato 
crop, and probably half as much again of the mixture could be 
used. It is probably very much a question of getting a correct 
balance in the mixture. Experiments on maincrop potatoes have 
shown that in a properly balanced mixture very large 
quantities may be applied with safety. 


Manuring of Maincrop Potatoes. —The Effect of Ammonia .— 
It is customary in Lincolnshire to apply a manure containing 
approximately 5 per cent, of ammonia to maincrop potatoes. A 
dressing of 12cwt. of compound manure per acre would 
commonly mean an application of 2J cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. 

In these experiments, plots were dressed with varying 
quantities of sulphate of ammonia up to 3 cwt. in 1923, and 
4 cwt. in 1924. Heavier dressings were applied in 1925, hut 
the results are not yet available. In 1923, the 3 cwt. plots gave 
an increased yield of 4 tons per acre over the yield obtained from 
the No Ammonia plots. In 1924 increases were obtained up 
to and including the 4 cwt. plots, the figures being:— 

No ammonia ... ... 6 tons 15 cwt. 

2 cwt. ammonia ... ... 8 ?• 6 „ 

3 o^rt. „ ... ... 

4 cwt. „ ... ... 11 „ 1 „ 

Any tendency to produce an excessive quantity of foliage by 
the application of such heavy dressings of sulphate of ammonilt 
was probably counteracted by the percentage (10 per cent.) of 
potash in the mixture. ' 
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Potash on Maincro'p Potatoes .—Experiments were first started 
in 1922 to compare the effect of various sources of potash on 
the potato crop. Three years’ averages give the following 
figures:— 


No potash 

2 cwt. sulphate of potash 
Muriate of potash equal to 2 cwt. 

sulphate of potash... 

Kainit equal to 2 cwt. sulphate ot 
potash 


8 tons 15 cwt. 

10 „ 17 „ 
10 „ 10 „ 

9 „ 6 „ 


On the average the yields obtained from the sulphate and 
muriate of potash are approximately the same, but the results 
have not been consistent each year. In 1923 the sulphate gave 
the heaviest yield, and in 1924 the muriate. It would appear, 
therefore, that on the average sulphate and muriate will give 
equal returns. The use of sulphate or muriate is governed 
entirely by the question of quality, sulphate invariably producing 
a dry, mealy tuber, compared with a somewhat waxy tuber 
produced by the muriate. The muriate is slightly cheaper than 
the sulphate, and the farmer must be guided by the market to 
which he sends his produce. 

With regard to the quantities of potash per acre, it will be 
seen from the results above that a dressing equivalent to 2 cvt. 
sulphate of potash gave an average increase in yield of over 
two tons per acre. For intermediate quantities, only one 
season’s figures are so far available, but it may be said that 
the yield has been increased in accordance with the increased 
quantity of potash applied. 


Effect of Phosphates on Maincrop .—Experiments w'ere com¬ 
menced in 1922 to compare soluble phosphate obtained from 
superphosphate, against insoluble phosphate obtained from 
mineral or rock phosphate. The outstanding feature of this 
experiment wa-s the very small increase obtained from the use of 
either superphosphate or rock phosphate. In 1922 the quantity 
of phosphate applied per acre was 6 cwt. of superphosphate and 
equal amounts of phosphate in the case of the rock phosphates, 
but in 1923 and later yeai’s, plots were dressed with 2 cwt., 
4 cwt., and 6 cwt. per acre of superphosphate with No Phosphate 
plots as controls. In 1923, the No Phosphate, 2 cwt. and 4 cwt. 
plots gave approximately the same yield. The 6 ewt. plots 
dropped down ton below the No Phosphate plots. In 1924, 
the 2 ewt. dressing gave a considerable increase over the No 
Phosphate. The 4 cwt. and 6 ewt. plots, howevef, gave no 
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increase over the 2 cwt. plots. In 1925 the 2 cwt. plots again 
gave an increase over the No Phosphate, the 4 cwt. plots and 
6 ewt. plots giving the same yield as the 2 cwt. plots. The 
averages of the four years are as follows :— 

No phosphate ... ... ... 11 tons 7 cwt. 

2 cwt. superphosphate ... 12 18 „ 

4 5j j, ... ... 12 ,, 16 

<5 ,, . 12 ,, 7 ,, 

These results are at variance with the accepted methods of 
manuring of the potato crop, especially in Lincolnshire, where 
very large quantities of phosphates are applied in compound 
fertilisers, the quantities thus applied, vaiwing from 8 to 14 cwt. 
per acre. 

One of the effects of applying superphosphate is to encourage 
early ripening, and it is quite likely that the application of 
large quantities of phosphates encourage early maturity in the 
potato, especially in the somewhat dry districts of the eastern 
eoiinties. It should be clearly understood that similar results 
would probably not be obtained on black fen soil; on black fen 
soil it is the custom to apply superphosphate only. Experiments, 
however, are showing indications that the addition of small 
quantities of ammonia and potash materially increase the crop 
on such soils. 

Quantities of Manure per Aci^e. —^Fmm the above experiments 
the following would appear to be a suitable mixture for main- 
crop potatoes :—3 to 4 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate, and 2 ewt. sulphate of potash. 

Experiments, however, have shown that in a properly balanced 
compound it is possible to apply very much larger quantities 
of these manures. Experiments have been carried out during 
the past three years to ascertain the economic quantity of com¬ 
pound fertiliser which can be applied per acre. The following 
mixture was used in the experiment:— 

parts by weight sulphate of arauionia. 

4 „ „ „ superphosphate. 

2 „ ,, „ sulphate of potash. 

J „ „ ,, steamed bone flour (which was added 

for the purpose of keeping the 
mixture dry). 

This mixture shows an analysis of 7.5 per cent. , ammonia, 
12.0 per cent, soluble phosphate, 10.0 per cent, potash. Plots 
were dressed with this mixture in varjung quantities up to one 
ton per acre with No Manure plots as controls. Remarkably 
consistent results have been obtained over the three yeara, the 
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yield materially inereasiug as the quantity of artificial was 
increased. The averages are as follows:— 


Mamirimj, TiehL 


No 

Artificial 

6 

tons 12 cwt 

76 

lb 

5 cwt. Artificial 

8 


11 

77 

44 

15 

74 

^5 

,, ... 

9 

13 

4 

15 

66 

211 

10 


... 

10 

11 

6 

11 

86 

11 

124 


... 

11 

11 

7 

11 

21 

11 

15 

• J 

j ** • 

11 

1? 

17 

11 

16 

51 

174 

?> 

... 

12 

31 

7 

17 

96 

11 

20 

3) 

3} 

12 

15 

12 

35 

— 

55 


It will be noticed that the last cwt. has only resulted in 
an increased yield of 5 cwt. per acre. It is advisable in this 
case to consider the financial returns per acre. If the price of 
the crop is taken at £5 per ton the following figures of the 
return per acre are obtained after deducting the cost of the 
manure at £8 8s. 4d. per ton:— 

Ma miring» Value of €ro%}. 





£ 

s. 

d 

No 

Artificial 

33 

3 

4 

5 cwt. Artificial ... 

40 

14 

11 


11 

17 

42 

19 

9 

10 

15 

11 ••• 

47 

8 

4 


11 

75 ... 

51 

10 

9 

15 

13 

77 ... 

52 

19 

7 

17§ 

1} 

77 ••• 

54 

11 

8 

2f) 

11 

75 ••• 

54 

12 

2 


It will be noticed that there is a very definite increase up to 
and including the 17} cwt. plots, these plots showing an 
increased profit of ^£1 12s. Id. over the 15 cwt. plots. 

If the price of the produce is taken at £3 per ton, a some¬ 
what different result is obtained. The following are the net 
returns per acre after deducting the cost of the manure :— 

Mamu'ing. Ket 7'etiim per a<cre. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

No 

Artificial 

19 

17 

7 

5 cwt Artificial ... 

23 

11 

10 

74 

51 

17 • •• *• 

24 

10 

3 

10 

*5 

71 

26 

15 

1 

124 

11 

55 • •• 

28 

16 

2 

16 

55 

57 • •• 

29 

5 

1 

174 

11 

'5 ‘ 

29 

15 

8 

20 

51 

51 * •* 

29 

8 

1 


It will be noticed that in this ease there is no safe ma r gin 
of-profit above the 12|: cwt. The 15 cwt. plots show an increase 
of only 8s. lid. per acre over the 12|- cwt. plots. 

A reasonably safe recommendation is probably 15 cwt. of 
the mixture per acre. In the mixture used this dressing is 
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equal to applications of 4J- cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 6§ ewt. 
superphosphate, and SJ- cwt. sulphate of potash per acre. 

Combining these results with those obtained in the experiments 
to ascertain the most suitable quantities of ammonia, phosphate 
and potash, it would appear that the mixture used in the quanti¬ 
tative trial can be considerably amended, and probably a mixture 
of 4 parts sulphate of ammonia, 4 parts superphosphate and 
3 parts sulphate of potash would give satisfactory results. 

Conditions governing the Quantity of Manure to he applied 
per Acre.—^With reference to the application of artificial 
manure, the economic quantity is undoubtedly governed by the 
soil and also probably more so, by the cultivation. The potato 
crop is certainly one which pays for thorough and efficient 
cultivation and generous treatment, and there is probably a very 
distinct relationship between the thoroughness of the cultivation 
and the quantity of compound which can be applied per acre. 

^ 

THE MANURING OF POTATOES : TRIALS 
IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

E. W. Whbldon, M.Sc., 

Senior Lecturer in Agriculture, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

With the object of obtaining local data as to the manuring 
of the potato crop, trials have been carried out in Northumber¬ 
land and Durham since 1921. Only certain aspects of the 
question have been considered, but, it is hoped that the recorded 
observations upon the results obtained may contribute useful 
information bearing on the general question. 

It was commonly held that among potash manures sulphate 
of potash gave the best results both as regards quality and 
quantity. In 1921, an experiment was instituted to compare 
different potash manures, and, as a result, it was found that 
sulphate of potash gave over 2 tons more potatoes per acre than 
muriate of potash and also that the tubers were of better 
quality. In 1922 a more elaborate series of experiments was 
carried out at six different centres. The object was to compare 
sulphates and chlorides in the form of sulphate of ammonia, 
chloride of ammonia, sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, 
kainit, etc. Twenty plots were laid down at each different 
centre, 10 receiving dung and artificials and 10 receiving arti¬ 
ficials alone. The plots were so arranged that the different 
potash manures were applied with dressings of dung and 
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nitrogen, or nitrogen alone in four combinations. Where 
nitrogen was us^d, it was applied at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre 
of sulphate of ammonia, or its equivalent as ammonium 
chloride; and the potash manures were applied at a rate equi¬ 
valent to 2 cwt. sulphate of potash. In following years, 
similar plots have been. laid, down at different centres, except 
that the numbei' of plots has been reduced to ten, each receiving 
dung in addition to various dressings of artificials. On all plots, 
superphosphate was used at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre, except 
where the land had previously received heavy dressings of 
phosphates. 

The 1922 results showed that dung gave a considerable 
increase compared with those plots receiving no dung, the 
average over the whole of the plots being an increase of 
2 J tons per acre. The results indicated that, provided sufficient 
care was taken to secure uniform application of the dung, 
reliable comparative results could be obtained between such 
plots and plots where no dung was used. As the usual practice 
in the north of England is to apply dung to potatoes, all plots 
after 1922 received dung and the equivalent of 2 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia was substituted for 1 cwt. on those plots receiving 
dung. It was found that nitrogen alone did not always give 
an. increased yield. Sulphate of ammonia gave results rather 
better than those obtained with ammonium chloiide at four 
centres, while at two centres ammonium chloride gave slightly 
better results. 

On the whole of the plots since 1921 it has been found that 
a potash manure has in every case given an increased yield, 
whether applied with dung or without dung. At some centres 
the increase has been very marked. At four centres in 1922 
all plots dressed with muriate of potash gave a decreased yield 
compared with the plots receiving sulphate of potash. Where 
kainit was used the reduction in crop was more marked. At 
these centres the consistent increa.se obtained on the different 
plots by the sulphate compared with the chloride was very 
marked. Sulphate of potash gave an average increase of about 
13 cwt. on sixteen comparable plots. At only one centre was 
the increase greater on the “ no-dung ” compared with the 
dung plots. At the two centres where ammonium chloride gave 
rather better results than sulphate of ammonia, it was found 
that muriate of potash and kainit in most cases gave better 
results than sulphate of potash. At both these centres the 
soil was of a light, sandy character and the crop was lifted 
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before it bad reached maturity, although considered quite safe 
for keeping. During the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, sulphate 
of potash at various centres (eight in number) has given con¬ 
sistently better i’esults than mui’iate of potash, although in 
some cases the differences 'were less marked than in others. 

Observations during Growth.—Careful observations were 
made on the foliage of the different plots during the growing 
period. On the plots receiving dung, the plants appeared a 
few days earlier and were slightly stronger than those receiving 
artificials alone. A point noted particularly in 1922 and 1923 
was that the plots receiving sulphate of potash made the 
strongest growth in the early stages, while those receiving 
chlorides in the form of muriate of ammonia, muriate of potash 
or kainit, had the weakest plants. Although the chloride plots 
did not come on so^ vigorously in the early stages, after they 
were about six inches high they made rapid growth and the 
foliage assumed a dark green appearance. While this green 
colour was in some cases deeper than on the sulphate plots, 
the plants had not the same healthy appearance. The foliage 
of the sulphate plots was evenly balanced while on the chloride 
plots there was much irregularity in some seasons and the 
plants lacked uniformity in the drills. This lack of uniformity 
was specially marked in 1925. 

In 1922 it was noted that the potatoes which had received 
sulphate grew steadily till the end of the season when the 
plants ripened in the normal way, but those receiving chlorides 
ceased growth earlier and the foliage turned rapidly dark in 
colour and died down. This condition has not been noted in 
all seasons, but apparently if adverse weather conditions pre¬ 
vail, the chloride plots succumb more readily than the sulphate 
plots. 

In most cases it was found that the plots receiving sulphate 
of potash remained more vigorous in growth for a longer period 
than those not receiving potash. The comparison with the 
“ no-potash ” plots and those receiving muriate or kainit was 
much more variable in this respect. After the foliage had died 
down in 1925 there was a maxked difference in the appearance 
of the haulms on the different plots. On the sulphate of potash 
plots it remained partially erect and was brown in colour, 
while on the chloride plots it was more laid and had a distinctly 
bleached appearance. This condition was noted at all three 
centres. 
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Many of the results obtained in Jersey and in Ireland are not 
so definitely in favour of sulphate of potash as compared with 
muriate of potash, but the results obtained in the north of 
England would seem to indicate that if potatoes were lifted 
with a green haulm before the crop has fully matured, the 
difference in most cases would not be so great as when they 
are allowed to reach full maturity. This was tested in 1923 
when plots at one centre were lifted partly in the third week 
in August and partly in the first week in October. It was 
found that the sulphate of potash plots had increased in yield 
by 17 cwt. per acre in the interim while the muriate of potash 
plots increased by 12 cwh. per acre and the kamit plots 10 cwt. 
per acre. 

With regard to phosphates, little has been done, as in most 
cases where trials have been carried out the land had previously 
received liberal dressing. Where tests have been made in 
two cases very satisfactory increases have been obtained. A 
slight decrease resulted in one series by increased applications, 
but so little that it could scarcely be considered significant. 
It was interesting to note that the plots receiving in 1925 nitro¬ 
gen alone showed more abundant foliage than those plots 
receiving potash and nitrogen. The yield, however, was con- 
considerably less with the nitrogen alone. 

Cooking Tests.—These were carried out by the Northern 
College of Cookery and others, with potatoes from the various 
centres, and the following summary report for 1922 is tj'pical 
of the results obtained in other seasons: — 


Mimuring, 

Bung, Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Muriate of Potash 
Dung, Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Kainit ... 

Dung, Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Sulphate of Potash 
Dung, Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Potash of Magnesium Salts ... 

Dung and Sulphate of Ammonia 

Dung, Chloride of Ammonia and 
Muriate of Potash 
Dung and Chloride of Ammonia 
Bung alone 


Colour. Tc^Lture. 


Poor 

Soapy 

Poor 

Soapy 

Good 

Mealy 

Poor 

Hard and 

Fairly 

good 

Esoapy 

Medium 

Very bad 

Poor 

Fairly 

Soapy 

Soapy 

Medium 


good 


jFlaT(yii,r. 

Order of 
M( rzL 

Poor 

Sixth 

Bad 

Seventh 

Good 

First 

Poor 

Fourth 

Poor 

Third 

Poor 

Medium 

Fairly 

good 

Eighth 

Fifth 

Second 


Variety Tests.—^In 1924 and 1925 experiraents were con- 
ducted to compare varying quantities ©•f artificials and the 
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response of different varieties to different dressings. While 
^eat importance cannot be attached to the results obtained 
until further tests have been made, the results are quite 
suggestive. 

In 1924 various combinations of sulphate of ammonia and 
sulphate of potash, up to 4 cwt. of each per acre, were tried on 
four varieties of potatoes—British Queen, Up-to-Date, King 
Edward and Great Scot. All varieties showed increases for 
•dressings up to 3 cwt. of each fertiliser per acre, but Great 
-Scot was the only variety to show an appreciable increase with 
ffressings of 4 cwt. of each per acre, there being an. increase 
■of 12 cwt. of potatoes per acre compared with the yield on 
plots where 3 cwt. of each fertiliser had been applied. 

In 1925 a similar trial was made except that the maximum 
dressing was increased to 6 cwt. each of sulphate of ammonia 
and of sulphate of potash. Majestic was added to the varieties 
used in 1924. Among the varieties tried in 1924, Great Scot 
again showed the greatest response to increased applications, 
while Majestic gave still greater increases. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

THE MANURING OF POTATOES: 
SUMMARY OF POINTS ARISING AT THE 
ROTHAMSTED CONFERENCE, 

0. Heigham, M.A., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Importance of the Crop.—^The potato crop is increasing in 
Importance in British agriculture although nearly all other arable 
crops are decreasing in area. In the peak period, 1868 to 1872, 
when arable farming was at its best, the area under potatoes in 
Great Britain was 580,0(M) acres. In 1925 when the whole arable 
-area had fallen very greatly the potato area was 636,000 acres. 
The first reliable return of yields in 1884 gave the potato crop for 
the year as 3,740,000 tons; by 1925 this had increased to 
4,280,000 tons. 

In areas specially suited to it, the progress of the crop has 
been ever more rapid. In Lincolnshire in 1867 34,800 acres of 
potatoes were grown while in 1925 the area was returned aS 
104,000 acres. 

Primary Requirements. —^The manurial requirements of the 
crop are determined in the first place by conditions of soil fynd 
•climate. It is essential that there shall be a good air su|)ply 
5to the roots, that the supply of moisture be adequate and that 
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the variety of potato cultivated shall be capable of responding 
to generous treatment. 

Disease. —The potato crop is more liable to serious damage 
by disease than almost any other, and in some respects this 
tendency is affected by the manuring. Scab is associated with 
alkaline conditions in the soil, and, in so far as these may be 
aggravated by manuring, the use of such things as basic slag 
and lime should be avoided or at least undertaken with due 
caution. Potato blight is knovm to be encouraged by excessive 
use of nitrogenous manures, particularly if this is accompanied 
by an insufficiency of potash. 

Organic Manure. —Farmyard manure, in that it has physical 
effects in the soil which help the air and water supply to the 
roots of the plant, remains as the basis of manuring for potatoes. 
As the supply of it is seldom great enough, more information 
is wanted concerning the use and possibilities of such substitutes 
as green crops for ploughing in as organic manure. 

Nitrogenous Manures. —The results of a great deal of past 
experiment at Rothamsted and elsewhere point to the fact that 
under ordinary circumstances 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
will produce an increase of one ton of potatoes. 

It is often profitable to use up to 3 cwt. per acre of sulphate 
of ammonia or some other quickly-acting nitrogenous manure, 
t^iough the most profitable dressing in any one season must 
depend upon the price per ton of the potatoes produced. 

Phosphatic Manures. —There are many cases where the 
application of phosphatic manures, notably superphosphate, has 
produced good 'results ‘with potatoes. The heed for extra 
phosphate is not so general or so well pronounced as that for 
nitrogen and potash. In many districts the amount of phosphate 
used for potatoes is excessive. 

Potash. —The general realisation of the need for an ample 
supply of potash is more or less a recent development. Of the 
potash fertilisers on the market it has been found that the 
most expensive form, sulphate of potash, generally produces 
the best quality tubers. In some cases muriate of potash pro¬ 
duces i-esults which both in yield and quality are equal to those 
obtained with the sulphate. Low grade potash salts of the kainit 
type have been used with particular success on certain light 
lands near the sea coast. 

Compound Fertilisers. —The results of Lincolnshire experi¬ 
ments show that a mixture of 2J- cwt. sulphate of ammonia. 
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2 cwt. superphosphate and 1|- cwt. muriate of potash per aci'e 
will 23roduce good results with main crop potatoes. For earlies 
it is often profitable to apply half as much again per acre. 

A compound fertiliser consisting of 2J cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia, 4 cwt. superphosphate, 2 cwt. muriate of potash and 

c\vt. of steamed bone flour, and giving an ajualysis of 7.5 per 
cent, nitrogen, 12 per cent, soluble phosphatd^ and 10 per cent, 
potash, has been used successfully for main crop potatoes. 
Dressings of this mixture up to 1 ton per acre have been com¬ 
pared in point of cost and profit with the following general 
result :— 

Price of Potatoes ; £5 per ton. 

Cost of Manure deducted. 

J ton per acre . 1 ton . 

£32 per acre, £48 per acre. £54 per acre. 

Cultivation Eflects.—Manures will not produce their good 
eft’eets in the absence of proper cultivation. A comparative test, 
conducted in the north, with dressings ranging from 1 cwt. 
to 6 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and muriate of potash, 
respectively, on land of which only one half had been adequately 
cultivated gave striking results. 

On the poorly cultivated area, hardly any increase was 
recorded, while on the other half a range of yield of from six 
to ten tons per acre was found to be correlated with the 
manuring. 

Experimental Method.—Modern experiments in manuring 
must frequently be of the multiple-factor type, in which all 
possible combinations of the substances under test are con¬ 
sidered. In order to carry out this type of work adequate 
replication and a well considered lay-out of plots are necessary. 

The application of modem statistical methods makes possible 
an accurate evaluation of the results of experiments which are 
laid out in a suitable manner, and this increases their usefulneBS 
as reliable guides to practice. 

The results of similar experiments carried out at different 
centres are often seemingly contradictory. It is therefore 
necessary that individual growers should conduct some form of 
rough local experiment on their own farms before committing 
themselves to extra outlay on their potato crops. 

Balance of Fertilisers. —The balance of the fertiliser consti¬ 
tuents in a compound or in the soil has been found to be of 
equal importance to the gross quantity present. 


c 
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Both from the point of view of yield and quality and that of 
ultimate financial return, a medium weight of a complete dressing 
of artificial fertilisers added to an application of farm yard 
manure has proved generally satisfactory and reliable. 

iit ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

AN INTERESTING SMALL HOLDINGS 
EXPERIMENT. 

A PEivATELv promoted scheme for the creation of small hold¬ 
ings which has aroused more than local interest was put into 
operation at Winterslow, a small village in Wiltshire. The 
scheme originated thirty-three years ago, and the unbroken 
record of success during that period, as well as the satisfactory 
results that have followed from the experiment, make it oppor¬ 
tune, when public attention is being focussed on the question 
of small holdings, to put on record in the Journal some informa¬ 
tion with regard to the origin and progress of the scheme and 
its present position. 

Winterslow is an isolated and scattered district on the edge 
of Salisbury Plain, not far from the Hampshire border. It 
comprises four distinct hamlets (W^interslow, West Winter- 
slow, kliddle Winterslow and The Common) with a total popu¬ 
lation of 784. The neaiest market town and railway station 
is Salisbury, which is eight miles distant. Neither the nature 
of the soil nor the character of the district can be said to be 
specially favourable to the creation of small holdings, but the 
fact that a number of small freeholds had survived from past 
generations kept alive a certain inherited tradition of enter¬ 
prise, thrift and independence, while another fact of importance 
is that the surrounding district is heavily wooded, and for 
generations Winterslow has been noted for its woodmen, who 
still cut and convert underwood into sheep hurdles and cribs. 

Method of Purchase. —The small holdings scheme was 
initiated in 1892 by Major Poore, a resident landowner and 
County Councillor. This gentleman consulted with a number 
of villagers who were anxious to acquire small areas of land, 
and the result was that a farm of 189 acres was purchased for 
^1,500. The farm was of poor quality, mainly arable, and 
had been indifferently cultivated by the previous occupier with 
the aid of three labourers, none of whom resided on the farm, 
there being no cottages attached to it. The land was conse¬ 
quently in a starved and impoverished condition. After selling 
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Fig. 2.—Another view of Cottages on the Winterslow Estate, built before 1914, 









Fif'r. 4.—Another Bungalow on the same Estate, built since 1918» 
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off 77 acres of unsuitable land for .£700, there were left 
112 acres which had cost £800, or roughly £7 3s. per acre. 
The purchasei money was provided by means of a bank over¬ 
draft guaranteed by Major Poore. The land was divided into 
43 holdings, ranging in size from a quarter of an acre to 
16 acres, and was re-sold at prices varying from £8 to £30 per 
acre, with an average over all of £10 per acre. The value of 
the various plots was fixed by a committee of the prospective 
purchasers. Those who could not pay cash down were allowed 
to spread their payments over a period of fifteen years by means 
of an annuity, including interest at 5 per cent. In order to 
avoid conveyancing costs leases were granted to plotholders 
for a term of 2,000 years. This demise continues and frequently 
leases are surrendered and new leases granted for the full 
period. The cost of a lease is 2 b. 6d. plus stamp duty. 

A particularly interesting feature of the scheme is that self- 
management was instituted at the outset and has been con¬ 
tinued ever since. The purchasers were formed into groups, 
each group sending its chairman and vice-chairman to the 
“ Land Court ” over which Major Poore presided. The groups 
were responsible for the collection of the purchase instalments, 
while the Land Court looked after the general financial 
administration of the scheine. 

Equipment and Housing. —^In 1906, after the whole of the 
land retained in 1892 had been completely paid for, the Court 
had to its credit an accumulated profit of nearly £600. This 
fund was utilised for advancing money for the purpose of 
equipment, the loans being repayable in fifteen years with 
interest at 3 per cent. 

As the fund accumulated and questions arose relating to the 
grant of advances for the erection of houses and other pur¬ 
poses, the chairman of the group concerned presented to the 
Land Court a recommendation, which had to be the unanimous 
opinion, based on facts only, of the group he represented. The 
President of the Land Court, acting in the capacity of a High 
Court Judge, heard any further evidence, and put the case to 
the other group representatives, who constituted the jury. 
Their decision also had to be unanimous, and no matters of 
hearsay or sentiment were allowed to come into the discussion. 

Another noteworthy feature is the extent to which itie 
newly created holdings have been provided with dwelling 
houses. So much is this the case that the scheme might be 
sa,id to partake more of the nature of a housing scheme than 

' ■' ,/ C'2' ■ 
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2. A lalDotiier, who originally p-arcliased one acre and bmlt an 
exceileut cottage. His son, the village cobbler, occupies a lean-to 
shed. He is about to be married and will shortly occupy a house 
on the scheme left to his mother on the death of her brother. 

3. The village newsagent and general store keeper, a lad of 21, 
owns, opposite his grandfather’s house, a small shop, which he 
was able to build as a result of an advance from the Court. 

Apart from the original advances, cases have arisen v^^here 
improvements and additions to cottages to meet growing 
families have been possible owing to assistance from the funds 
of the Court. Since 1892, nine additional holdings have been 
created on the land originally purchased. This increase is due, 
principally, to holdings being split up by family arrangement. 

It is a remarkable and gratifying fact that, in spite of the 
numerous and increasing financial transactions of the Land 
Court and the uncertainties of post-War years, the only loss 
sustained hitherto is one small sum of ^15. The balance sheet 
for the year 1924 shows assets to the value of ^1,222, while 
in addition there was a sum of approximately £750 still out¬ 
standing in connection with the post-War purchase of the 
62 acres already mentioned. 

The expenses of management are small, and include an 
honorarium of £10 to the Secretary, and a fee of one guinea 
paid to the auditor. 

The principal reasons for the success of the Winter slow 
scheme appear to be :— 

(1)) The excellent system of administration set up by the 
founder of the scheme; 

(21 His foresight, enterprise and wise leadership; 

(8) The existence of a local small holdings tradition and a 
keen desire for land on the part of the resident 
population; 

(4) The availability of cheap land in a most suitable 

situation; 

(5) The special facilities for economical equipment; 

(6) The existence of other means of livelihood. 

It is significant that Winterslow is the only village in Wilt¬ 
shire where the population has increased. The moral effect of 
the scheme has been beyond calculation, and it is not surpris¬ 
ing that neighbouring farmers who, at the outset, were opposed 
to it have now completely changed their attitude. 

Given similar conditions there would not seem to be any 
reason why the Winterslow experiment should not be repeated 
in other parts of the country with an equal measure of success. 
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WHKY RESKARCH FACTORY AT HAS- 
LINGTON: PIG FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 
WITH LACTOSE RESIDUES. 

John Golding, D.S.O., and W. B. Mokbis, B.Sc., 

The National Institute for Research in Dairying, Shinfield, 

Reading. 

The activities of the Whey Besearch factory at Plaslington 
under the direction of a special Committee of University Col¬ 
lege, Beading, have been primarily devoted to the extraction of 
lactose or milk sugar from whey. 

The method which has been evolved is to concentrate the 
whey in vacuum at a temperature below the coagulating point 
of the lactalbumin. The easily crystallisable portion of the 
sugar is then removed for further purification and the residue 
is concentrated to a paste, which may be sold in tubs as a food 
for pigs. 

This residue is alternatively further manufactured into a dry 
food by mixing with brewer’s and distiller’s grains, after which 
treatment it is dried. 

The paste sets in the containers to the consistency of butter; 
it is not, hovrever, difficult to handle and may be fed direct to 
pigs by spreading on boards. 

It does not dissolve yery readily in cold water, but can be 
made to do so. It dissolves more readily in warm water. In 
the experiments reported below, it was weighed out and mixed 
with the other constituents of the ration in cold water. The whey 
paste has kept well over a period of seven months and shows 
no sign of deterioration at the time of writing. 

The lactose feed was delivered in bags and has also kept very 
well. In appearance it is more fibrous than would be expected; 
from the analyses given below; but the fibre determination 
reveals that this appearance is deceptive, being due to the 
presence of small lumps of solidified paste. 

Analyses revealed considerable differences, more especially in 
the moisture content of the paste, samples varying from 40 to 
5S per cent. The ash was high (10.6 per cent, in the bulk 
used). 

The rations were calculated on an estimated basis of 12 per 
cent, of digestible protein and 45 per cent, of starch equivalent. 
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Much naoi'e constant results were obtained from analyses of 
the lactose feed, the figures for which are compared with those 


of tlie analysis of the 

bean meal used in 

the 

expeiiment; 


T-vble 1. 




Ladost Fttil. 


Bffin Mad. 


per cent. 


per cent. 

Moisture 

. 15 03 


14.10 

Fat ... ^ ... 

. 4.72 


0.89 

Albuminoids... 

. 19 93 


21.4:5 

Carbohydiates 

. 43 57 


53 98 

Fihie. 

. 6.81 


6.51 

Ash ... 

. 9.94 


3.03 


100.00 


100.00 

Digestible protein taken as... 15 


19 

Starch equivalent 

. 65 


66 


It therefore appeared that the substitution of lactose feed in 
a ration in place of an equivalent weight of bean meal would 
offer a means of estimating the feeding value of this substance. 

The lactose paste was also in a pi*eliniinary shoit evperi- 
ment compared with bean meal, but in a later experiment a 
closer approximation to equivalent nutrients was made by 
feeding 10 per cent, of lactose paste plus 5 per cent, of bean 
meal, against 15 per cent, of sharps. 

These comparisons were made on 80 pigs arranged in five sepa¬ 
rate experiments as the animals £md accommodation were 
available from October, 1924, to December, 1925. 

Two pork feeding experiments were made with lactose paste 
and two with lactose feed. In one experiment pigs were 
carried from the weaning stage to bacon on a diet containing 
10 per cent, of lactose feed, as against controls fed on a ration 
in which 10 per cent, of bean meal replaced the lactose feed. 

Bacon Production with Lactose Feed. —It will be most con¬ 
venient at the outset to describe this bacon feeding experiment 
in detail, as the other experiments were conducted on similar 
lines and yielded results which were all in the same direction 
and closely similar. 

For this purpose sixteen Middle White pigs weie carefully 
selected from two litters, and divided into comparable lots of 
four pigs each—^thus making two experimental pens and two 
control pens. The sexes of the pigs were distributed as evenly 
as possible throughout the four pens, and each pen contained 
the same number of pigs from each litter. The boar pigs were 
castrated. The pigs were weaned between eight and nine 
weeks old, and for a period of fourteen days afterwards all were 
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put on one ration in order to ascertain that the relative growth 
rate of the four pens was approximately similar—-that is, that 
no pen contained a pig or pigs of appreciably stronger or weaker 
growing strain than the others. Only one pig was found to- be 
unsuitable, and on removal was replaced by a sow pig from a 
litter farrowed a short time previously to the others; this pig 
was placed in a control pen, thus making up the full quota of 
sixteen pigs. The average weight of pig at the commencement 
of the experiment was 35 lb., and the rations fed for the first 
few weeks were as follows :— 

ExjwririnentaJ. Ilation, Control Motion. 

Barley meal ... ... 45 per cent. ... 45 per cent. 

Sharps ... ... ... 30 ,, „ ... 30 ,, ,, 

Bean meal ... ... 15 „ „ ... 25 „ ,, 

Lactose feed ... ... 10 „ „ ... - 

The starch equivalent and digestible protein of the two 
rations were estimated as being, per cent.. 

Starch Equivalent ... ... 67.5 ... 67.6 

Digestible Protein ... ... 11.1 ... 11.5 

On the fifty-first day of the experiment the rations above 
were changed to the following :— 

E.i‘peri itienfaJ, Con troL 

Barley meal ... ... 45 per cent. ... 45 per cent. 

Sharps . ... 40 ,, „ ... 40 ,, ,, 

Bean meal ... ... ' 5 „ „ ... 15 „ ,, 

Lactose feed ... ... 10 „ „ ... - 

Starcli equivalent ... 67.35 per cent. ... 67.45 per cent. 

Digestible protein ... 10.40 „ „ ... 10.80 „ „ 

That is, the bean meal in each ration was reduced by a similar 
amount; the rations now remained unchanged throughout the 
remainder of the experiment. The four pens of pigs were taken 
to bacon weight in from five to six months after the commence¬ 
ment of the experiment. In addition to the meal rations as 
stated above each pen of pigs received a small amount of green 
food daily, and as much calcium carbonate as they cared to 
pick up. The pigs were weighed regularly once a week during 
the course of the experiment; the weighings always being made 
soon after the morning meal. The meal rations were fed 
strictly in accordance with the live weight of the pigs, the 
endeavour being to supply the pigs with just as much food as 
they could clear up in from 10 to 15 minutes. The pigs were 
fed “ wet ” twice a day (at 8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.)—the quan¬ 
tity of water being strictly controlled. They were given a small 
amount of green food, generally in the form of lawn trimmings 
or cut grass each day at noon; moreover, each pig was allowed 
about 10 minutes’ exercise in an open yard while the pens 
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were being cleaned out. During the course of the experiment 
the four pens of pigs did ” very satisfactorily^ no pig ever 
refusing to clear up its allowance of food, and all showing every 
indication of health and thriftiness. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the growth of the individual pigs in 
an experimental and a control pen, the duplicate pens being 
closely similar. 

The weights of the four pigs in each lot, and always in the 
same sequence, are represented by the length of the vertical 
lines, dates being selected at intervals as space permits; curved 
lines passing through the upper ends of each in turn of these 
lines, would as a rule pass through the points indicating inter¬ 
mediate weighings, for the growth of all the pigs was satis¬ 
factory. 

The lower part of each figure indicates the quantity of food 
given each daj’’ to the group of pigs, the steps indicating the 
days from the commencement of the experiment on which it 
was thought necessary to increase the quantity of food. This 
point was determined as above mentioned by noting the 
avidity with which the pigs cleaned up their ration and by 
comparison of the live weights with the recognised require¬ 
ments of the animals. 

The point at which the percentage composition of the ration 
was changed as mentioned above is indicated by a vertical line. 

The upper lines representing the weights of the pigs are 
situated as nearly as space permits above the quantity of food 
supplied on the day of weighing. 

The results obtained with the duplicate pens comprising 
eight pigs on lactose feed during the 167 days of the experiment 
showed that 8.95 lb. of food or 3.89 lb. of dry matter were 
consumed per pound increase in live weight. The eight pigs 
fed on bean meal required 4.06 lb. of food or 3.4S lb. of dry 
matter to produce the same result. 

These figures do not include the small quantity of green food 
fed daily to ensure vitamin sufficiency, nor do they include the 
mineral matter offered as chalk. 

The average gain in weight per pig per day during the 
experiment was, with lactose feed pigs, 0.97 lb., and with the 
controls, 0.92 lb. 

The percentage dressed dead weight on fasted live weight 
averaged, with the lactose feed pigs, 73.12, and in the controls, 
72.9, agreement between individuals being very close. 
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On slaughter all the pigs in both lots fetched top prices, the 
carcasses being graded first quality, with good streaks, firm 
fat and a generous proportion of lean meat. 

Pork Production with Lactose Feed. —A similar experiment 
with lactose feed was started on 24th November, 1924, with 
twelve pigs divided into two comparable lots of six pigs each. 
This experiment lasted 87 days. The rations consisted of :— 


Barley meal 
Kice meal 
Sharps 
Meat meal 
Bean meal 
Lactose feed 


JS.qjcrimcnfaJ. 
40 per cent. 


o 

8 

12 


1*1 

31 


Control 


40 per cent. 

20 



20 .. 


Green kale and chalk were given in addition. The pigs were 
taken to pork weight (100 lb. live weight) in about three 
months. 

The food consumed per pound increase in live weight by 
the pigs given lactose feed was 4.2 lb. (= 3.6 lb. dry matter), 
by the controls 4.4 lb. ( = 3.8 Ih. dry matter). 

These pigs did not grow so well as in the other experiments, 
the experimental lot gaining, on an average, 0.65 lb. per day, 
while the controls only gained 0.59 lb. per day. 

The value of the lactose feed was, however, further demon¬ 
strated. 

Lactose Feed for rearing G-ilts. —In addition to the above 
experiments with lactose feed, four gilts were raised on a 
ration containing 14 per cent, of lactose feed against four con¬ 
trols. The results indicated the suitability of lactose feed for 
breeding purposes, all the sows appearing to milk well. 

Pork Production with. Lactose Paste. —Forty-four pigs were 
used in two experiments with lactose paste. 

(1) At the time of the arrival of the product 28 porkers were 
available for finishing and it was decided to use these as a 
preliminary experiment although the pigs were nearing SJ score 
live weight at the time. The pigs were divided into four even 
lots of 7 pigs each, two lots being used as a control and two 
receiving lactose paste. 

The control ration was composed as follows;— 


Barley raeal ... ... ... 40 per cent. 

Blitter bean meal ... ... ... 20 „ 

Sharps ... ... ... ... 20 

Rice meal ... ... ... ... 20 ,, „ 

In addition the pigs were offered 2 lb. green kale per pig 
per day and 1 oz. each of calcium carbonate and of bone 
phosi^hate. 
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Tlie experimental ration was similar except that 8 oz. of 
lactose paste replaced 3.6 oz. of bean meal per pig per day. 

The results showed that the mean gains in live weight per 
pig per day dining the experimental period were :— 

E<x>crimi ntnl Figt. Coiittol Phis. 

1 36 lb. 1.06 lb. 

EscludiBg green food, the food consumed per 1 lb. increase 
in live weight was ;— 

EXp( n m f niat Ei^s. Control 

3 ]b. 3.G lb. 

Included in this preliminary work was a small toleration 
experiment in which three pigs were given up to 25 per cent, 
of lactose paste, but the gain in weight did not greatly exceed 
that obtained wdth the above experimental pigs receiving 8 oz. 
each per day. 

Influenced by this result and by the probable price, ve 
decided to limit experiments to quantities not exceeding 12 per 
cent., which appeared to be somewhere about the economic 
limit at the prices then suggested, though there appeared to 
be no objection to using a larger quantity, if, as has since 
happened, the price should be reduced. 

In this connection it is important to note that quantities of 
5 or 10 per cent, seem to be most suitable in a ration for the 
production of dairy fed pork and bacon. 

(2) In a second feeding experiment with this paste sixteen 
pigs were chosen from two litters and divided, as before, into 
four comparable lots, making two experimental and two control 
pens. 

Unfortunately the pigs were not a satisfactory lot, and when 
the experiment commenced on 23rd July last ten of the sixteen 
pigs at 8| weeks old did not average 27^ lb. live weight, the 
remaining six pigs at fourteen weeks averaging onlv 45 lb. 
They did not appear pigs likely to '' do ” well, but as no others 
were available at the time and there were objections to tlie 
buying in of pigs of outside breeding for experimental work, 
it was decided to carry on with the stock available. The basic 
ration of meals fed to each pen of four pigs consisted of— 

Barley meal ... ... 60 per cent. 

Sharps. ... 16 „ 

Bean meal ... ... 6 „ „ 

Meat meal . 5 „ ,, 

The experimental pens received in addition a further 5 per 
cent, of bean meal and 10 per cent, of lactose paste, and against 
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this the control pigs were given an additional 15 per cent, of 
sharps, so that the full rations were :— 

Ec*'peri'inental Figs. Control Pigs. 

Barley meal ... 60 per cent. Barley meal ... 60 per cent. 

Sharps . 15 „ „ Sharps ... ... 30 „ ,, 

Bean meal ... 10 „ „ Beal meal ... 5 ,, ,, 

Meat meal ... 5 ,, ,, Meat meal ... 5 ,, ,, 

Lactose paste ... 10 

These rations contain approximately similar nntrients, the 
experimental ration being slightly richer in digestible j)rotein 
and the control in starch equivalent. As before, the pigs 
received a little green food daily and calcium carbonate 
ad lib.; also they were allowed a little exercise in an open 
yard every forenoon. The pigs were carried to small pork 
weight (100 lb. live weight) on the above rations in from 
3 to 3J months from the commencement of feeding, the experi¬ 
mental pigs being ready for killing in from 2 to 3 weeks before 
the controls. The pigs were fed “ wet ” twice a day, and 
allowed just sufficient to clear up in from 10-15 minutes. 

The mean gains in live weight per pig per day during the 
experimental period were :— 

Experimental Piqs. Control Pk/n. 

0.77 lb. ' 0.69 \ h . 

Excluding gTeen food, the food consumed per 1 lb. increase 
in live weight was:— 

Erveri/neiifal Pigs. Cmifrol Pigs. 

3.4 lb. 3.8 lb. ‘ 

The percentage dressed dead weight on fasted live weight 
averaged, with lactose paste pigs, 71.4, and in the controls, 71, 
agreement between individuals being very close. 

Practical trials of these food stuffs at other farms in the 
country agree with the results recorded above. 

It would appear that these whey products possess, in common 
with other by-products from the dairy, some factor or factors 
which beneficially influence the growth and general well-being 
of pigs. Such a result is in keeping with the recognised prac¬ 
tical advantages of feeding such products as separated milk, 
buttermilk and whey. We are not in a position at the present 
‘time to say to which constituent of these milk products this 
result is due; but it is hoped in the near future to conduct 
experiments with a view to ascertaining. , the exact factor 
causing these beneficial results. 

Conclusions.—The following conclusions may be drawn from 
the experiments reported above:— 
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1. The two by-products of lactose manufacture, viz., Lactose 

Paste and Lactose Feed, evolved by the experiments 
conducted at Haslington, may both be used with advan¬ 
tage as a food for pigs of all ages. 

2. Pigs fed with a ration containing lactose feed required 

shghtly less food to produce 1 lb. increase in live weight 
than control groups in which equal weights of bean 
meal replaced the lactose feed. In the case of the 
lactose paste the inclusion of 10 per cent, in a ration 
seems to be also an economic proposition, in that quicker 
growth and better quality are obtained. 

3. The general appearance of the pigs was improved by the 

whey residues, as was also the condition of the pork 
and bacon produced from pigs fed on these products. 

4. At the prices (from £10 to £12 per ton) at which these 

products were sold a good return might be expected if 
they are used to the extent of 10 to 12 per cent, of the 
ration. 

LACTOSE FEED AS A FOOD FOR COWS : 
A PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT. 

K. W. D. Gamtbell, B.Sc., 

University College Farm, SMnfield, Reading. 

An experiment was oommenoed at mid-day on 25th January, 
1925, at the University College Faim, SMnfield, with the object 
of ascertaining the value of lactose feed when included as part 
of the concentrates for dairy cows. The lactose feed was pro¬ 
duced at the Whey Research Factory at Haslington. 

Six cows were taken for the experiment and were divided into 
two groups, the average yield of each group being 182.9 and 
188.1 lb. per week at the beginning of the experiment. 

Each group contained two October calvers and one December 
calver, and each animal in the two groups had received during 
the early part of the winter the same maintenance ration per 
1,000 lb. and the same production ration per gallon of milk. 
Cktncentrated rations were made up as follows :— 

JJiqci>tihle 

{JotilforilcitioR ‘— Profeirt, 

Decorticated cotton see^l meal 1 lb. = .71 lb. s.e. containing .34 lb* 
Maize meal.* .4^ 11b. = .82 1b. „ ,, ,0S lb* 

Bean meal... ... lib. = .66 1b. „ „ ,19 lb. 

31b* = 2*19 lb. 

This ration was fed at the rate of 3 lb* per gal^ of milb. 


.59 lb. 




Le>o//^iXh, 



Fig. 1. —Showing the Yields of Milk of each cow in each 
fortnightly period throughout the eight weeks. 

(«.) Fillpail III, October ealysr. 

(,bS Strawberry II, December calver. 

(r) Primrose III, ,, 

(d) Fillpail VI, October calver. 

(^5) Fillpail IV, 

(/) Duchess VII, ,, ,, 

Old represents the Control Ration. 

,, Experimental Ration containing 
Lactose Feed. 
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Digestible 


Dxperimental Ration :— 

Decorticated cotton seed meal 

1 lb. 

= .71 lb. 

I'rc 

s.e. containing .34 

itein 

ib. 

Maize meal... 

1 lb. 

== .82 lb. 

„ -06 

lb. 

Bean meal... 

1 lb. 

=: ASS lb. 

„ -19 

lb. 

Lactose feed 

1 lb. 

= .65 lb. 


lb. 


4 lb. 

r=: 2.S4 ib. 

.74 

ib. 


This ration was fed at the rate of 3 lb, per gaL of milk, 3 Ib. providing 
2.13 ib. starch equivalent containing .55 lb. digestible piotein. 

It must be pointed out that the above starch equivalent and 
digestible protein figures of lactose feed are calculated on a 
purely arbitrary basis. These figures, however, together with 
those found by chemical analysis appeared to point to the close 
resemblance lactose feed bears to bean meal. 

The experiment lasted for a period of eight weeks, divided into 
four fortnightly periods. 

Group I received the control ration for the first fortnight, and 
Group n received the experimental ration during the same fort¬ 
night, at the end of which Group I was put on to the experimental 
ration and Group n on to the control. 

This completed the first four weeks, after which the work was 
repeated for a further four weeks. 

The yield of the second week in each fortnight after multiply¬ 
ing by 2 was taken as the yield for the fortnight. 

Conclusions.—The diagram shows the yield of each cow in 
each fortnightly period throughout the whole eight weeks. 

It will be seen that the yield was not seriously affected either 
way by the inclusion of lactose feed, from which we are inclined 
to believe that our assumption of a value similar to bean meal 
is not altogether unjustified. 

The rather noticeable rise in the case of “ Strawberry II ” 
and “ Primrose III ” is no doubt due to the fact that they had 
not reached their maximum after calving on 24th December 
and 30th December, respectively, at the time the experiment 
commenced. 

During the second fortnight the whole herd was tuberculin 
tested, and it is probable that the rather noticeable drop in the 
case of “ Fillpail m,” “ Strawberry II ” and “ Primrose HI ” 
may be attributed to this operation. 

The consistent rise in the ease of each cow during the last 
fortnight is probably due in part to the large amount of grass 
available during that period, as a' result of the very open winter 
•experienced. 
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Had it been possible to commence the experiment earlier, it 
was intended to carry the investigation further by substituting 
lactose feed entirely for the bean meal in the experimental 
ration. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A COMPARISON OF SCANDINAVIAN AND 
BRITISH PIG BREEDING METHODS. 
1.—DANISH METHODS. 

H. E. Davidson, M.A., Dip. Agric., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Eably in 1925 the writer was granted a Travelling Eesearch 
Fellowship by the Ministry of Agriculture for the purpose of 
investigating the methods employed in Denmark and Sweden 
to improve the supply of pigs required in those countries to 
produce bacon for the British markets. Much had been written 
previously in the agricultural press about these methods, but 
there was considerable difference of opinion as to whether or 
not they could be applied to conditions in this country. The 
position seemed to be very aptly stated by Sir John Bussell, in 
his introduction to Mr. Harald Faber’s book “ Co-operation in 
Danish Agriculture,” as follows: “ In solving our own problem 
we shall not necessarily use the same model; we are more likely 
to follow our national bent and improvise or design one adapted 
to our own special conditions. But the Danish model here 
described has proved an extremely potent constructive implement, 
and we shall do well to study it closely.” 

It is in the spirit of this statement that the result of the 
investigation and the conclusions drawn from it are put forward 
in this and two following articles. 

Breeding Centres. —^When the export of live pigs to Ger¬ 
many was stopped in 1887 owing to the German fear of importing 
infectious animals, the Danes found that the English market 
for bacon cured in the Wiltshire way was the only practical 
outlet for their pigs. For this market their native breed of 
pig, the Landrace, had not quite the proper conformation, and 
they were obliged to start altering it in the required direction. 

It was soon discovered, apparently by chance, that where the 
Large White Yorkshire was used to cross with the native pig 
the result was a very good carcass for bacon curing, and it was 
not long before boars, bred in the district in which this crossing 
was first tried, were sent all over Denmark in an attempt to 
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improve the native Landra-ce. It is obvious that these boars 
were hybrids and that their use would therefore produce some¬ 
what chaotic results, and ailhoiigh this was what actually 
happened, the Danish farmers did not at first understand the 
difficulty. 

The constitution and, fecundity of these mongrel pigs, how¬ 
ever, were becoming seriously impaired, and in 1895. as the 
result of an investigation carried out by the Live Stock Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. M6i*keberg, it was realised that while the first 
cross between the Large White and the Landrace wa^s apparently 
the best bacon pig, it was essential that the parents of this 
cross should themselves be pure-bred for their own breed. 

The plan that -was adopted in that year, to ensure that a good 
supph' of pure-bred animals of both breeds should be available, 
for the purpose’of crossing for bacon, was to establish what are„ 
now known as State-Supported Breeding Centres.'’ A' 
breeding centre' is simply a herd of one or other of the two 
breeds which has been examined by a body of competent judges 
and passed as being up to the standard recpiired. When a herd 
hiis passed this test it is officiallj^ designated a '' Sta.te-Eeoog- 
nised Breeding Centre," and it receives a certain premium from 
the Government. In order to obtain State recognition the 
breeding centre must conform to the following conditions:— ... 

(1) It must consist of at least one selected boar and three 
selected sows .either of pure Danish Landrace or pure Large White 
breed. 

(2) It must be under the permanent inspection of a local selec¬ 
tion committee consisting of the assistant live stock commissioner 
for the district and two members representing the'National B^iera- 
tion of Co-opei'ative Bacon Factories, 

A herd, must be under the inspection of the local selection com¬ 
mittee for one year before it can be x^roposed for recognition. II 
at the end of the year it x^roves satisfactory it is proposed lor 
recognition by the local selection committee, but the proposal has 
^ ' .. to' be^ approved by the'district committee. A raeognisedcentre 

is, inspected several.times during each year of 'recognition by the 
local committee, and should the conditions under which recognition 
is given be altered to any appreciable degree in the course of the 
year, the title of breeding centre can be withdrawn by the district 
committee on the recommendation of the local committee. 

In inspecting pigs for recognition attention is , paid to, the 
following points in this order:-— 

1, Conformation. 

2. Fecundity. 

B. Thriftiness as shown by food used by ofepring at testissg' 

station* '' ■ ■ ■ * 

' . '' 4. Quality of ,• bacon As' .'determined 'at'the testiisg .'.staMonr 
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(3) The o^\iiei ut ii.e teiitie is only allowed to sell as breeding 
amn^ais |iiogem oi ucais sows whicii are selected by the above 
coriiip ittee* 

» i) Tiie cciitie has to be inspected twice yearly by a veterinary 
surgeon If contagions diseases should occur the sale of breeding 
aidmdb has to he stoppe ! innnedidtely. 

(j) The centre has from ever^" second selected soiv to send four 
pigs of the same litter to the testing station yearly. 

(fj) The aiithoiisatioii has to be given by a district committee 
of thiee iceinbeis. The cnairman, who is chosen by the Govern- 
iiient, IS a rex-^reseiitative of the bacon factories, and the other two 
iiieiiiber- either represent tne bacon factories or the breeders them¬ 
selves, Tiie secretary of this committee is the assistant live stock 
coiiinii^feionei for the <Iistrict. Authorisation has to be renewed 
each 3 'ear. 

VBtil 1912 the State was responsible for supporting the 
breeding centres, and contributed £2/250 annually towards their 
upkeep. Till that date the district and local committees con¬ 
sisted mostly of representatives of the farmers’ co-operative 
societies, hut since then the Government assistance bias been 
greatly reduced, and it is most significant that it vas the 
National Federation of Co-operative Bacon Factories that took 
over the responsibility of financing the gi’eater part of the 
organisation. 

For the purposes of this scheme the whole of Denmark is 
divided into nine districts, and there is an assistant live stock 
commissioner in each district. It will be seen from the compo¬ 
sition of the local and district committees that the Senior Live 
Stock Commissioner is well represented on both of them, and in 
practice tliis leads to great standardisation and continuity in 
breeding methods. The most recent available figm'es (September, 
1924) show that there are at present 161 centres for Landrace 
and S2 centres for Lai-ge Whites. 

Family Herd Books.—It has already been mentioned that 
the institution and organisation of the breeding centres aimed 
at providing a supply of pure-bred animals from wFich first-cross 
pigs could be bred for bacon. It is not the idea of the Danes, 
however, that this svstem should continue indefijiitely, and their 
aim is ex’entnally to improve the Landrace to such an extent 
that, while maintaining its excellence in hardiness and fecundity 
it will produce an ideal bacon carcass as well. When this is 
achieved they will probably allow the Large White Yorkshire 
to disappear. In the meantime they have to maintain both breeds 
pure for first-cross purposes. 

It is the method of improving the Landrace. therefore, that 
it is important to study. This method is based on two simple 
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hypotheses, one of which has long been recognised in. this country, 
and was in fact adopted directly from breeders in this country 
about 40 years ago; the other is hardly understood excej)t hj a 
few British breeders and is therefore of considerably greater 
interest here. 

The first hj^othesis is that a breed of pigs does not consist 
of a number of absolutely similar animals (it is therefore in the 
strictest sense not '' pure-bred but that it is composed of a 
large number of families or strains each with certain typical 
individual characteristics which are transmitted more or less 
regularly in the female line of descent. In setting out to improve 
a breed, or to alter its general character (as is the ease with the 
Landraee to-day) the method employed is to obtain some analysis 
of what the characteristics of the different strains are; then to 
eliminate those strains which do not conform to requirements 
and to develop those others that do. 

The other hypothesis is that in making such an analysis it 
is necessary to be quite clear as to what really are the 
characteristics which are wanted, and that in a breeding animal, 
such as is developed at the breeding centres, the important point 
is that it should be able above all things to transmit the 
characteristics which are of importance from the point of view of 
the improver. The criterion, therefore, of whether a pig is 
sufifieiently good to be maintained for breeding or not is the 
performance of its offspring as regards fecundity, constitution 
and thriftiness, and not the record of its own performance in 
these directions. 

It follows, then, that under the Danish system information 
is required about the offspring of State-recognised animals on 
the points of fecundity, hardiness, suitability of conformation and 
capacity to lay on flesh for a small amount of food. In order 
to obtain this information two sets of records are kept. 

In the first case, a private register has to be kept at each 
breeding centre in which particulars of pedigree, services, 
faiTOwings, disposals of litters, of brood sows, and boars are 
recorded. It is interesting to note that though nearly all of the 
information entered in these books has to be supplied by the 
breeder, it is the assistant commissioner who actually enters up 
all records and is responsible for keeping the book up to date. 
The private registers are called, in Danish, Family Herd 
Books/* because all records, which are kept on a loose-leaf 
system, are filed together according to the strain or family which 
they represent. In the early days a certain number of sows of 

D 2 
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_n. 1(1 (iiiaiilT IS ere i/ickecl out as foundation sows and each given 
a serial nambor. The strains at the present day are still reterred 
to by these mimbeis (in Roman numerals) and a small number 
‘t the side of this family number represents the number of 
Stiitralicns from the oiiginal sow. 

<‘>11 the sheet for each sow in this record are entered up 
-^aihc-ient details of pedigree to identify it, all services and 
tarrovitigs, the number of young at each farrowing and the 
number weaned, the disiiosal of the offspring, prizes obtained, 
iuil desfiipticn of the animal when mature, and details of the 
di=;pr s il of the sow herself. In effect these private registers 
‘Family FTerd Boots) take the place of the Breed Herd Book 
in this country, though they contain rather more information, 
and also indicate where the breeding performance of the offspring 
of the sows may he found. 

Pig Testing Stations.—The -^econd ^eiies of records which 
are kept in order to determine production capacity of the off- 
spiing consibt of the reports from the pig testing stations or 
pig experimental statrns as they are called by the Danes. There 
are three such stations, namely, at Bregentved (Zealand), 
Elsesminde (Funen and Over Lojstrup (Jutland). 

These stations are undei* the supervision of a committee of 
thiee members, two representing tbe National Federation of Co- 
opeiv tive Bacon Factories, and one elected by the Government 
Beseaich Laboratory of the Eoval Yeterinaiy and Agricultural 
C liege in Cr.p?^nhagen. They have been instituted in order to 
obtain irform-stion which could not be obtained on the farms at 
rile breeding centres owing to the necessity of having to make 
numerous careful weighings and measurements of food, live 
pigs and carcasses. 

This is a method rather different from the milk recording of 
COW'S, which is done on the farm where the cows are kept, but 
it is closely analogous to the egg-laying trials which have 
developed so much recently and in which selected birds are sent 
from the farm to a central station where all are looked after 
by independent and trained obseiwers. 

As previously stated the owner of a recognised breeding 
centre must send four pigs of the same litter from every secon(i 
recognised sovr yearly to one of these stations. Hach station 
is under the charge of a member of the Research Laboratory’s 
staff and a joint report is issued yearly or oftener by the 
Laboratory in which all the details obtained are set out for 
each litter and total and average results are fully discussed. 




• • 




Photo} [Andelshoytriikkeviet i Odense. 

Fig. 1,—Testing Station at Elsesniinde, Fuiien. (Exterior). 









Photo} {^Aiidelsbogtnjkhei'iet i Odense. 

Fig. 2.—interior of Testing Station. Showing separate “Jpens for each lot of four pigs, and 
the individual food tubs for ekch pen. 
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The pigs have to be sent to the testing stations at weaning, 
usually. eight weeks old, and the owner is paid the current 
market value for them as store pigs. They are fed at the 
station till they reach bacon weight, approximately 200 lb. 
live weight, and then they are sent to a liacon factory near at 
hand which pays the station the market value for them as 
carcasses. 

As these pigs come from the best herds they are almost 
always of a good, thrifty type and pay for their food and labour 
of feeding. There only remains therefore the cost of extra 
labour for weighing, recording and general scientific super¬ 
vision to be met out of grants from the Government and 
bacon factories. 

The tests which are carried out aim at supplying' informa¬ 
tion on the following points:—(1) Economy of food consump¬ 
tion; (2) proportion of carcass to live weight; (8) proportion of 
cured bacon to carcass; (4) proportion of good cuts in the bacon 
sides; and (5) natural quality of flesh and fat. 

The young pigs on arrival at the testing station are put 
straight into a fresh pen and are not taken out, except for 
weighing, till they go to the bacon factoiy. Each pen is given 
as much food as it will clear up eagerly. No roots or gi'een 
fodder are given, and, although the proportions of the ingTe- 
dients vary according to age, the kind of average meal mixture 
consists of :— 


Grouiid wheat ... 
Ground barley ... 
Ground maize .., 
Bkiiii milk (soured) 


1 part (by weight). 
1 part 
1 part 

6 parts ,, 5 , 


The writer was careful to determine that this was not the 


typical feeding practised by Danish farmers, as many feed 
reasonably large quantities of lucerne, potatoes and other roots 
as well, but in the opinion of Director Hofman Bang, who 
directs the tests, the above type of feeding is the most econo¬ 
mical to employ in Denmark. The cereals mentioned, how¬ 
ever, as well as the skim milk, are employed universally, 
though in varying proportions. 

The pigs are weighed every fourteen days and are sent to 
the bacon factory the day following the weighing day on which 
they most nearly reach 200 lb. It often occurs that one pig 
is left in a pen for some weeks after the other three are gone. 

The carcasses of the pigs are followed, up after they leave 
the testing station and further information is obtained at 
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ibe barou iactoiT wheie the loss of weight on slaughtering is 
jbtoiiied, and measuiements made of the thickness and dislri- 
(ition of the back fat. the thickness and form of the belly, 
u«l the length of " middle ” as compared with the gammon 
.■ud tore end. Points are also awarded for fineness of head, 
bine and skin. At a later stage still, when the sides have 
finally been cured, they are examined by the research repre- 
-entaiive and the bacon factory manager, and marks are given 
for the following points of quality:— 

Firnmess of flesh. 

Shoulder. 

Shape and fulness of ham. 

Fulness of flesh. 

Fiom the amount of food constimed and the gain in freight 
tioiji weaning to slaughter, the amount of food units required 
to hive a live weiaht gam of 1 lb. can be calculated. All the 
3rfioimotion collected by the testing station authorities is tabu¬ 
lated and issued in the foim of a report, which one finds is 
■studied with great interest by owners of breeding centres and 
1 V bacon factory managers. 

ISTational Herd Book. —It will be seen from the three pie- 
ceding sections that the only source from which a Danish 
lai-mer can get pure-bred pigs of either breed is the breeding 
centre, and that a selective control is maintained over these 
<-enrres hy the joint action of the Government; the bacon 
iactories, and the agricultural societies, who base their selec¬ 
tion decisions on records of pedigree, fecundity, constitution, 
•and breeding equalities obtained from the private herd registers, 
and on records of thriftiness, conformation, and quality of 
flesh obtained from the testing stations. 

As already mentioned, however, the leaders of the pig 
industry are aiming not merely at providing pure-bred pigs for 
first-cross purposes, but at isolating and improving the better 
-trains so as eventually- to achieve a different type of native pig. 
While, therefore, the pigs at the recognised breeding centres 
are officially authorised as pure bred, steps are taken to find 
out which of them are showing signs of improvement in the 
required direction. ZSTo subsidy i.s given for the better class of 
pig, but the advertisement value of the public recognition is 
in itself a great incentive to breeders. 

Dull particulars of these high quality animals are published 
annually in the National Herd Book, which is edited by the 
senior Live Stock Commissioner. It will be seen, then, that 
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the ISTational Herd Book is an advanced register into which 
only animals which have alreadj" been registered in the piivate 
herd registers as being of pure descent, may be advanced on 
accorint of their higher, tested value. 

The annual selection of animals to go into the National Herd 
Book is made by the senior Live Stock Commissioner, and 
is based on the private registers, and the reports of the testing 
stations in addition to a certain amount of personal observation 
at the State shows. 

Leaving out of consideration several lists of names of herds, 
pigs, breeders and owners, the important sections of the 
herd iiook are as follows :— 

(T) Befereiices to the testing station reports in which the 
test number of each pig in the National Plerd Book is given. 

(2) Supplementary information on fecundity and prizes 
obtained by sows which have died during the previous year. 

Sows are not usually entered in the National Herd Book 
until they have had one or two litters, so that something of 
their breeding performance is knowm. There is not room in 
the herd book to enter a sow' more than once, and, as it is 
considered of great importance to know the full record of a sow 
for the whole of her life, any breeding information, in addi¬ 
tion to wdiat w'as originally entered, is compiled in this section 
of the book. A typical entry for a very good sow is given below 
taken from the herd book for 1925 :— 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of sow 
and date of 
birth. 

Litters and prizes after original ; p.. 

entry in Herd Book. | 

8,414 

Lindencrone 
No. 18. 

h. 5/9/1913 ’ 

1 

i 

15/B/1915: 7(7): 27/11/1915: 14(10); 14/9/1921 
22/5/1916: 11(6); 20/11/1916: 11(9); ’ 
21/5/1917: 2(1); 19/10/1917: 19(11); i 
^ 9/4/1918: 8(8); 2/10/1918: 13(9); ! 

26/4/1919: ‘ 14(10); 8/11/1919: | 

15(10); 30/7/1920: 15(7); 25/2/1921: j 

15. 1st Prize and Champ. 1917, 1 

1919 and 1920 at State Show. ! 

Champ. 1920 Zealand Joint Show. ! 

1 i 


The dates of farrowing are given follow^ed by the number 
born in each case, and the number w^eaned is shown in 
brackets. 


(8) Entries for :— 

Boars—Landrace. 

,, Large White Yorkshire. 
Sows—Landrace, 

,, Large White Yorkshire. 
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The folio wing is a ij'pical entry for a sow^ also from the 
herd book for 1925 ;— 

Xo, s070. lY.lO. 

Boa\ Udsirup Xo. 1 Lorn lltb. Deceiiiberj 1920. 

Bi^rrDEii: ! Occupying ov.nerj P. A. Poged Soesmerk near Giild- 
bergj Lolland. 

Uwom. • : P. Surenfcen, LlLt’up near Merlofae, IIollj(eck 

County. 

' 1 '- in II " : ’y AAl J. 25 0/192;! nieliiim sized, typical, well- 
built -oM w it.i good dex^tli and breadtli, niedinin lengthy with smallj 
full Beck, broad stylish qnarterSj good liams^ fine well-placed 
11? .Ls. Typical Lead, but rather high forehead, good ears—14 teats* 
Litters—2n 10 1021: 10(7); 31 3^1022: S(8) ; 19/8/1922: 9 (9); 
,20 1 1923: 10*10;; 29 t 1923: 11^0; 22/1/1024: 10(Sj. 

PnniGni;!:. 

— Asbyjm Srpzmarke, Loin 1st April, 1919, Peg. Xo. 1491. 

Uiim —Soe'^inark Xo. 0, born 27i]i February, 1919, Peg. Xo. 0018. 

OrrspnixG. 

The following are v.ell-know'n ofispring: — 

Bov Udstiiip Xo. 4, born 2G'10/1921, Beg. Xo. S0S2. 

Bow" I^dstnix3 Xo. 5, bcin 20/10'1921, Beg. Xo. 80Si. 

Pig Bleeding Associatiom* —^In 1899 the State started to 
subsidize pig breeding associations and in 1909 there were 260 
such assoeialioBs with a toial of 326 boars. At that time the 
subsidy amounted to about .-feOGO per year. In 1912 the State 
increased the rxiimber end severity of the regulations and since 
then the associaJons have almost disappeared. Their general 
organisation was similar to British boar societies and to the 
boar soeietim^ of Sweden to be described in the next article. 

Stale-Supported Shows.- —In addition to many agricultural 
shows organised by farmers’ associations a certain number are 
organised and supported by the Government. At these shows 
two sets of prizes are given in each class and the values of 
the prizes are equal in both cases. One lot of prizes is given 
for conformation of the exhibited animal itself, and the other 
for pedigree and production capacity. 

In the latter case points are awarded as follows :— 

40 for prises aw arded to the animars ancestors for conforriiatioii. 

40 fur the aveiage niiiBber of pigs in a litter. 

20 the results of offspring at testing stations. 

In this way pidjlic attention is directed to-wards the capacity 
of all animal to breed commercially valuable offspring, and 
farmers are encoiiraaed to study the testing station reports. 
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TRIALS OF THE CROPPING CAPACITIES 

OF POTATOES. 

The selection of varieties of potatoes for planting next spring 
will shortly exercise the minds of potato growers. The choice 
must lie influenced largely by the grower’s own experience and 
his knowledge of the soil on which he proposes to grow this 
crop, but the following account of a series of trials arranged by 
the Ministry and carried out for several years in practically every 
county in .England and Wales, may be helpful. 

The great importance of the potato crop in this country, and 
tlie evident need for more information concerning the cropping 
capacities of the different varieties of potatoes and the best 
method of cultivation, led the Ministry, with the co-operation of 
County Education Committees, to institute in 1920 a series of 
co-ordinated trials throughout England and Wales. Eeports 
of the trials carried out in that year and in 1921 were published 
in this Journal in July, 1921, and May, 1922, respectively. The 
trials were continued in subsequent years, hut in the absence 
of new varieties of sufficient merit the scheme has now been 
discontinued. 

The seed potatoes used for the purposes of the trials in 1920 
and 1921 were obtained through the normal trade channels, and 
whilst every effort was made to supply healthy seed, it was felt 
that the comparative value of future trials would he greatly 
enhanced if the seed potatoes required could be grown on the 
same land under similar cultural conditions. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1921, arrangements were made whereby specially 
selected seed of the varieties chosen for trial were grown under 
contract in a locality in East Eoss-shire. a far-north district 
free from wart disease, where potato blight is seldom severe and 
leaf curl is not common. Whilst growing, the crops were 
“ rogued ” and all weakly plants and plants affected with leaf 
curl and mosaic were removed under the direction of one of the 
Ministry’s Inspectors. The resultant seed potatoes were dis¬ 
tributed to Local Education Authorities for the purpose of the 
trials in 1922. Similar arrangements were made for the supply 
of seed potatoes for trials in 1923 and 1924. 

The particular objects of these trials were to demonstrate (a) 
the cropping capacity of the newer immune varieties; (5) the 
advantages of an adequate system of manuring; and also (c) the 
values of using “ seed ” from healthy stocks. 
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Oonditions of Trials.—A- a correct interpretation of the 
results of sucli trials is possible only if the tests are carried out 
on iiiiiforin lines, the Local Education Authorities co-operating 
ill the trials were asked to adhere closely to the following instruc¬ 
tions regarding the cultivation of the potatoes :— 

(Ij : A of ftirtiiyard inaruire at the late of about 15 

thuis per aore, au-I tliC following' artiiieial la-inures :— 

Superpiio^pluoe per cent) ... ... 4 GA\t. per acre 

Kiilphate of Atinnonia ... ... ... 1 .. ,, 

Siilpdiate of Pota-^h i 5u per cent Potasb) 1 

(2) : A «listan<'e of .40 in. (anieiidetl for the 1923 and 1924 trials 

to 2T inf) tiie and 12 in. hoiween the sets. 

The varieties selected for trial in 1922 were as follows :— 

Iiuniiine A^nleaf Arran Comrade 1 Bishitp 

Pa''gill Early I IverE- Pink j Irish Ciiieftaiii 

Ally * 1 i^Llje‘^tie I Ebodeiiek Dhii 

Grf.it ^ 1 Tin\\ aid Perff'Ctioii j 

For the i92Ci trials the same varieties were selected with the 
addition of tl;e never introduction Crusader ” and—for the 
i>urpn?es ot comparison—the three well-known susceptible 
varitlies " Arran Chief,’’ " King Edward ” and “ Up-to-date.” 
To tlie.se were added in the 1924 trials the varieties “ Katie 
Glover," a new immune variety. “ Sharpe’s Express ” and 
“ Epicure." 

Oropping Sesuits.—The potato crop of this country in 1922 
was u record one, and it is not surprising that the yields on the 
trial plots in that yeair were uniformly heavier than those obtained 
in other yeai'-. In rhe ease of the maiii crop varieties under 
trial the diiferencf in yields was on the whole about 2 tons. In 
1922 and 192Pi the best results were gh en on medium soils; 
yields on heavy soils "were, with few exceptions, greater than 
those on litiht soils in 1922 whilst the opposite effect was 
recorded in 1923. In 1924 the greatest yields were obtained 
from light soils. It may he of interest to compare these results 
with those obtained in previous trials :— 





192< ^ 

Lig'ht 8oils 

Heavy soils 

1921 

Ilea^ y ssoils 

Light soils 

i 922 

^Medium soiP 

Liiiht soils 

1923 

soils 

Heavy soils 

P^24 

Light soils 

Heavy soils 


The experimental error involved in any one of these tests is 
too large to allow definite conclusions to be drawn: but by 
repeating the trials at a number of centres for several years fas 
has been done it becomes possible to compare the ci'opping 
capacity of one variety with another where the results show 
significant dift’ei'enees. 
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Of the first early varieties under trial “ Immune Ashleaf 
gave yields somewhat in advance of “ Bargill Early ” on all 
soils, but appreciably below the returns given by the susceptible 
varieties, “ Sharpe’s Express ” and “ Epicure.” As regards the 
second early varieties, there was little difference between the 
cropping capacities of “ Great Scot ” and Arran Comrade,” 
though both gave, except in 1924, somewhat larger crops than 
” Ally.” Of the main crop varieties “ Kerr’s Pink ” was first 
in 1922 and again in 1924 and a close second in 1923. 
“ Rhoderie Dhu ” was next to “ Kerr’s Pink ” in 1922 and 
1923, but failed to maintain its position in 1924. The cropping 
capacities of ” Tinwald Perfection,” ” Irish Chieftain ” and 
” Majestic ” appeared to be about the same in 1922 (18.5 tons 
per acre) and in 1923 (11 tons per acre), but there was con¬ 
siderable variation between their yields in 1924. ” Bishop ” 

gave the lightest crops throughout. 

For purpose of reference the final results of the trials 
carried out yearly since 1920 are given in the following table ;— 


Yarietj". 

Average yields in tons per acre. | 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19-24 

First Early. 
faj Immune. 

Immune Aslileai 


5*f> 

10*5 

8*0 

8-7 

Daruiil Early ... 

7-8 

5*0 

9*5 

7 9 

8*5 ; 

(h) Sti.^oeptidle. 

Epicure 

_ 

___ 



11-0 

Sharpens 

— 


— 

— 

10*4 

Second Early. 

Arrau Comrade 

11*4 

9*0 

14*5 

11*8 

12-1 

Great Scot 

11*6 

10*5 

15*0 

11*4 

12 0 

Ally .. 

— 

8*7 

14-0 

9*8 

12*6 

Katie Glover .. 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

9-4 

Main Crop. 
fa) 

KerEs Pink 

! 

13*1 

11*4 

i 

2 5*1 

1 12*8 i 

' 13*7 

Irish Chieftain ... ... j 


— 

' 13*8 

' 10 9 1 

13*3 

Majestic 

10*3 

9*3 

1 13*4 ' 

10-9 j 

12*5 

Tinwald Perfection ... 

1 10*0 1 

8*0 

! 13*3 

11*1 1 

11-9 

Rhoderie Dhu ... 

i — 

— 

i 145 

11*9 

11*0 

th’nsader 

— 

— 

j — 

10-7 

11*1 

Bishop ... ... ... ... ! 

— i 

— 

11*7 ' 

1 

10*1 

9 0 

(h) Sifsceptihle. ■ 



1 



tjp-to-Date 

— 

:— 

! _ 

13*1 ' 

' 12*2 

Arran Chief 

! - 

— j 

1 _ 

11*9 ' 

12*6 

King Edward .. 

j - 

— 

j 

11-8 1 

11*2 
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Trials with Oul and Ylhcle Sets oi Potatoes.—In addition 
to the variety irials ^hich were oarried out at the County Potato 
Demonstration Plots, comparative trials were undertaken in a 
few counties i^ith regard to tlie use of cut and whole sets of 
pututoes as seed, Esperimenis eairied out by Professor 
Priestley, of the Leeds Universiiy. showed that if the cut sets 
of the potato are kept in a moist utm.os|)here, they will develop 
a corky layer acroso the wound which prevents—or helps to 
prevent—the entry of bacteria and fungi. Cut sets which have 
formed such a protective layer usually grow normally when 
pionrcd. If, however, the cut sets are exposed to bright sunlight 
and to the drying action of the winds, the e«lls dry up too 
tjuickiy and the formation of suberin is incomplete. Bacteria 
and fimgi can easily enter, and the sets when planted usually 
fail to grow. These experiments had only been, carried out in 
the i-iciniry of Leeds, and it was considered desirable therefore 
that tests slicnld be undertaken in other parts of the country. 
The lo'sults of these tests were forwarded to Pi-ofessor Priestley, 
who reported as follows :— 

‘ ‘ A brief review of these data shows that whilst with few excep¬ 
tions .sets cut and kept protected from sun and drying wind have 
given better yields than sets cut and left exposed for a few hours 
in the sun and dry air, there are no experiments which suggest 
that sets cut and so protected are more liable to misses than 
whole set«. 

“ On ihe other hand sets left in a dry condition frequently 
show e high proportion of misses, and in some cases when they 
do so. the yield per plant in eases where growth takes place, is 
lower than the yield per plant from cut protected sets. 

“ On the whole, examination of these experimental results 
strongly supports the conclusion reached previously on other 
grounds that, quite apart from yield, the certainty of growth 
from cut sets is much greater if precautions are taken as to 
how the sets are cut and left.” 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The 39th Meeting of the Council was held on 10th Deeembei*, 
1925, at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, Mr. James 
Donaldson in the Chair. 

Appointment of Agricultural Advisory Committee.—At the 
Preliminary Meeting of the Minister’s Members to elect a repre- 
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sentative of Agricultural Education and Beseareh on the Agricul¬ 
tural Advisory Committee for England and Wales, in place of 
Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E., E.R.S., retired, Mr. A. W. 
Ashby, M.A., was elected. 

Statement by the Chairman. —^In opening the proceedings of 
the Council, The Chairman referred to the gi'eat loss which the 
Boyai Family and the English people had sustained through 
the death of Queen Alexandra. He then referred to the change 
which had taken place in Ministers of Agriculture. He w'as 
sure that the best wishes of the Council would go out to 
Mr. Wood in the responsible duties he had been called upon 
to undertake. Kindly in disposition, courteous in manner, a 
gentleman by nature, Mr. Wood had rapidly gained the affection 
and esteenr of the Couircil. The Chairman proposed that they 
should pass the following resolution;— 

“ That the Council of Agriculture for England desire very 
heartily to congratulate the E.t. Hon. Edward Wood, late Minister 
of Agriculture, on his appointment as Viceroy Designate of India. 
At the sajne time they wish to place on record their high appre¬ 
ciation of the very able and courteous manner in which he has at 
all times during his tenure of office as Minister of Agriculture met 
them in the discussion of agricultural affairs. The Council wish 
him a like success in his new sphere of duty to the Empii’e.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Rt. Hon. F. D. Acland, 
Chairman of the Standing Committee, and carried unanimously. 
The Chairman then introduced the new Minister of Agriculture, 
the Rt. Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P. 

Statement by the Minister of Agriculture.—Mr. Guinness, 
in the course of his address, said that he was delighted to have 
an opportunity so early during his term of office of meeting the 
Council. He took office at a moment of considerable anxiety 
in agriculture, though he did not think that there was really 
any occasion for despair. He then referred to the fall in 
agiicultural prices which had been accompanied by a drop in 
costs. He was sure that the Council would not ex 2 >eet at this 
early stage any exposition from him of a gx-icultural policy; 
still he wished from the outset to deprecate the idea that Govern¬ 
ment policy must be associated with the extraction of the 
maximum amount of public money for this or for that industry. 
The aim should rather be to do more satisfactorily what was 
being done Writh less success at the present time. He instanced 
co-operative marketing and agricultural co-operation generally. 
In recent months the Government had done a good deal to 
reduce the burdens of agricultural rating and something would 
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be dunt iii tli*- Titht I>ili .dso to leduce lating burdenh. The 
21inibttr then leieried to tlie proposed amendment of the Land 
Settlement Facilities! Act, 1919, which would assist local 
authorities, in lespeet o± small holdings. 

As to foot-and-mouth disease, the position was certainly better 
than when the Council last met. There had been a progi'essive 
decline in outbieaks dming the last six weeks. The figures for 
each ’Reek "nere respectively 6o, 84, 2*2, 19, 20 and 15, and 
appealed to justify the stringent regulations which had been 
imposed. A comparison with the situation on the continent 
hlioutd that in the month of October, France had 3,217 out¬ 
breaks : Holland 4,307; and Denmark in the month of September 
3 (358. These figui'es should be compared with 76 in the last 
four weeks in this country. Mr. Guinness said that the agricul¬ 
tural community had shown very gi-eat patience with the restric¬ 
tions and he was fully aware of the inconvenience that the 
partial Standstill Order must have caused in the Midlands and 
the South. He was, however, quite sure that the slaughter 
policy could not be maintained unless every step were taken to 
make it effective. Towards this object, the Packing Materials 
Order, which prohibited the contact with animals of hay and 
straw' used as packing materials for goods from abroad, had been 
passed. Besearch w'as also proceeding as rapidly as possible with 
a view to finding a preventive to the disease. 

In accordance with a promise which the late Minister of 
Agriculture had made to the last Meeting of the Council, 
Mr. Guinness said that the rents charged for new houses in raral 
districts erected under the recent Housing Acts in places which 
were not able to qi\alify for the subsidies under Sub-section ('2') 
of Section 2 of the 1924 Act were 4s. to 9s. per w^eek. In addition 
to the 69,000 houses built under the Housing Acts, 53,000 houses, 
mainly working-class type, had been built by private enterprise 
in rural districts in the 2}- years ended 81st March last. Some 
of the rents were no doubt beyond the means of agricultural 
workers, but the houses in respect of which they were paid woxild 
benefit agricultural workers by freeing cheaper houses. In 
regard to the fees charged to County Councils for certificates 
under the Bent Bestrictions Act, the Ministry had issued a 
circular to County Councils on the lines of the suggestions made 
at the last meeting of the Council, asking them to reconsider the 
fees in the light of the Council’s criticisms, 

Mr. Acland asked when the Council would be consulted in 
regard to the suggestions which were now' being put before 
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County Councils as to small holdings. The Minister said that 
the County Councils had been asked for a reply within the next 
two months and he hoped a Eei>ort could be made to the 
next Meeting of the Council. Mr. Acland also asked whether any 
steps would be taken to regularise the fees charged under the 
Agi'ieultural Holdings Acts. Would the Minister inform them at 
a later Meeting of the Council whether any legislation in this 
dheetion was to be proposed? Mr. Woodhead raised the question 
of the restrictions on movement of cattle from the North Riding 
to the Ripon Fat Stock Show, which was within a regulated area. 
The Minister said that he recognised the hardship to many 
farmers through these shows being closed to them when they 
were in the position that Ripon was in. The reason for restricting 
the influx of animals from outside the areas was that it was not 
fair to those within the areas who could not move their* cattle 
outside. Sir Douglas Netvton,M.P. (Cambs) refeiTed to the recent 
case in which foreign fruit sprayed with arsenical spray had been 
found to have retained the poison irpon it when sold in our 
markets, and suggested that the sale of fruit generally might be 
prejudiced by this ease. The Minister said that the question was 
really one for the Health Authorities, but that there was no kind 
of evidence existing of danger arising in this country from 
spravdng finit. As to the ease in question, it was an exceptional 
matter and in no way reflected on the safety of British fruit. 
Capt. Morris fHertsl proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Minister for his address, which was carried unanimously. 

Sheep Scab Policy. — Mr. Acland, Chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the Council, moved the adoption of the Report 
from that Committee on the question of the Ministry’s proposals 
in regard to future sheep scab Policy. The Committee supported 
the proposal as a measure to be applied to the whole of Great 
Britain, though it was informed that strong objection had come 
from many of the local authoiities and certain of the agricultural 
organisations in Scotland. The Committee hoped that the 
objecting authorities in that country would reconsider the matter 
and see their way to submit to the necessary and regrettable 
inconvenience and difficulty, in order to stamp out the disease, 
and that they would recognise that only by a general agree¬ 
ment in the course proposed was sheep scab likely to be quickly 
eradicated from the country. Should, however, the Ministry 
ultimately decide that Scotland, or a part of it, must be excepted 
:from the operation of the Order, then the Committee suggested 
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that tile *Uv.vii antiiuiitiefe ot tiii leiucauuer oi the country should 
be p^iruitteu >< retain pov»er to require double-dipping of all 
sheep irom r u=ide meir bordcis vthich do not come 

undLi- the iuiiubtrji regulatiuiis, beiore such sheep 

tteit. oIiot\erl eiiliiii rhem. Mr. Dcntun V^oodhead said he 
thought ir -upu^tuiit that Scotland simulu come into line 

in this matter. Ciuei had been in opeiation about 1907 

iu|aiiing hnrblf-arqimg in Scotland and the North oi England, 
which Jiarl bceix -iic^ebstui in keeping sheep scab out of York¬ 
shire. Jlr R. T>’. Hall I Hereford) supported the Report 
'rrr'3i_A '■j, i ail L i Ht rn’ordsliire. Jir. T. Lovell raised the 
p ini tT ills lei'utii of time during which sheep should 
=)t,w in a dip. Hs_ had seen sheep dipped much too quickly 
for ilic (lip to be < r_ cthe. Mr. Clement Smnh (East Sulfoik; 
tailed the point about the peiiod ot dipping. In his part of 
the (.cuntry it tto’tld. he said, be inennvenient hating to begin 
on the loth July and finic-h on the 31st August. The period 
should be exteuded and rmaed to suit different parts of the 
c< untiT. Alter ^oiiie discus-.ion. in v.hieh Mr. Denton JVuod- 
lunl Mr. R. IF. Hfd\ Mr. T. Lovell and Mr. Clement Smith 
joined, the Eepait was adopted. The Minister said that he 
appreciated the rsAstance which the Council were giving in 
this matter, and the points raised by the speakers would be 
ennsiilir red. 

Grant of £1,000,000 for Empire Marketing. — Mr. Acland 
movt'd ihe adoirtion of the Standing Committee’s Report on 
the proposed gram of £1.000,000 per annum to assist the 
maiketing of Empire produce in this country. The Standing 
Committee stated that it had considered the position in its 
relation to Home agriculture, and it recommended that repre¬ 
sentation for British agriculture should bs given on any eom- 
misaion or body which might he appointed to decide the alloca¬ 
tion and expenditure of the Grrant. and that, further, before any 
expenditure was embarked upon, the Council of Agi-iculture 
should be given an opportunity of considering the general pro¬ 
posals with a view to assisting in safeguarding the interests of 
home producers. 

Mr. G. Dallus spoke of the great importance of British interests 
being safeguarded in this matter. The Minister assured the 
Gotineil that the Government would give the recommendation 
in this Report most earnest and careful consideration before any¬ 
thing was settled. He added that there was no question at the 
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moment of spending any large sum of mone^n The expenditure 
had fii’st to be negotiated with the Dominions and the interests 
concerned in this eountrj^ and voted by Parliament. He agreed 
with Mr. Dallas as to the importance of the subject. 3Ir. IF. 
McCracken (Cheshire) and Mr. Clement Smith also spoke, and 
the Deport was adopted. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease and Importations of Infected 
Material. — Mr. Acland moved the adoption of the Eeport of the 
Standing Committee on the recent measures taken by the 
Ministry to minimise the risk of the introduction of foot-and- 
mouth disease from the Continent, in which the suggestion was 
made that bags used in the carriage of potatoes or other agricul¬ 
tural produce imported from abroad should be added to the list 
of materials mentioned in the Order which wei’e not to be allowed 

to come into contact with any animals in Great Britain. 

Mr. T. W. Atkinson (Kesteven), Mr. J. T. Briggs (Soke of Peter¬ 
borough), Mr. R. W. Hall, Mr. J. R. Spraggon (Durham), 

Mr. R. L. Walker (West Riding) and 3Ir. A. ilattlieivs (Hereford) 
spoke to the motion, and The Minister promised that all 

suggestions made wdth a view to assisting in keeping the disease 
out of the country would be carefully considered, but the Ministry 
did not want to make regulations which could not be enforced. 
There would be about sixty of our staple industries dislocated if 
we forbade the importation of packing materials generally. The 
Report was adopted. 

Oompulsory Registration of Bulls. —Mr. Acland, on behalf 
of the Standing Committee, moved the following resolution :— 

That the Ministry of Agriculture be urged to proceed with a 
Draft Bill for tlie Compulsory Begistration of Bulls on the lines of 
tiie scheme which has been placed by the Ministry before the Agri¬ 
cultural Advisory Committee for England and Wales, The Council 
understands that a somew’hat similar scheme has been in operation 
in i^oTthern Ireland under the Divestoch Breeding Act (No'irciieni 
Ireland), 1922, since 1st January, 1924, and that it is successfully 
achieving' its purpose* The Council recommends that a suitable 
time (at least two years) should be allowed to elapse between the 
passing of the Act and the date of its enforcement, widespread 
notice of the effect of the Act being given in the meantime^’ 

Tn support of the resolution, he referred to the Report which 
had been circulated to the Council and to tbe Draft Bill which 
was to be considered by the Agricultural Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Denton Woadhead seconded the resolution. Mr. A. R. 
White (Wilts) said he could not support the proposal. He 
realised the importance of using good bulls, but he was strongly 
opposed to compulsion. The Wilts Agricultural Committee was 
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also opposed to tlie proposal, ciS were the Wilts Branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union. Mr. McCracken also opposed the 
measure, saying that he did so on behalf of many Cheshire 
farmers ’i\ith wh. m he had tpoken. Mr. T. Warner Turner 
(Notts I strongly supported the resolution, as did Sir Mcrrik 
Burrell (West Sussexi, -who said that there was no truth in the 
idea that the breed societies were behind the movement. He 
himself brought the matter before the Council of Agriculture 
some years ago. Neither he nor anybody supporting him had 
in mind that anyone should be forced to use a pedigree bull. 
In the first place, there would not be enough pedigree bulls to 
go round and secondly^ there was no need for anything so 
drastic. The object of the pi'oposal was not that everyone should 
have a very good bull, but tbat no one should have a very bad 
one. There was gi'eat difficulty at present in getting good calves, 
and there was an excellent market every time a good one 
appeared. The dairyman who sometimes had the very best 
of cows used a scrub bull, which practice should be put an end 
to. The agricultural societies and the branch of the Farmers’ 
Union in Sussex were anxious for the Bill to be proceeded with. 
Mr. George Edwards said that he would have thought that 
farmers would have tumbled over one another to support a 
resolution of this kind. He did not understand the reasons for 
objection. He strongly supported the resolution. Mr. J. 
Hamilton (Lanes’) also supported the resolution and said that his 
Agricultural Committee in 1921 sent a scheme of this kind to 
the Ministry. Any other scheme than a compulsory one would 
be of no benefit whatever. Mr. John Evens also supported the 
measure and said that no money that the Ministry had spent 
had done so much good as that employed on the Livestock 
Improvement Scheme. Eord Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretarv 
to the Ministry, said that he had warmly supported'Sir Merrik 
Burrell when he first brought the motion before the Council. 
The desire of the Blinistry was rather to be ahead of public 
opinion than lagging reluctantly behind it. The bull was more 
than half the herd, and the improvement, if it was to be effective, 
must begin with the male stock. The general outline of the 
Bill, which had already been drafted and had come before the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee on the previous dav, is that 
a date shall be fixed for its operation, i.e., 2 years hence, that 
it will not apply in the first place to older animals, but only the 
younger bulls, and that there should be a heensing fee of 5s. 
per animal. This fee wmiild be paid once only in the life of a 
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bull, there would be proper inspection, and provision would be 
made for appeal by anyone who felt aggrieved. The Chairman 
read a letter which had been received from the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee of the North Biding of Yorks, opposing the Bill. The 
resolution was then put to the meeting and caiTied. 

Re-election of Standing Gommittee.—The Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Council:—Consisting of the Bt. Hon. B. D. Acland, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Merrik E. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., J.P., Major 
Fawkes, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Sir Douglas Newton, 
K.B.E., M.P., representing owners of agricultural land; James 
Donaldson, Esq. {ex-officio as Chairman), Wm. Knight, Esq., 
iames Hamilton, Esq., J.P., B. G. Patterson, Esq., C. C. Smith, 
Esq., Capt. B. T. Morris, J.P., representing tenants; George 
Edwards, Esq., Denton Woodhead, Esq., A. W. Ashby, Esq., 
George Dallas, Esq., and Lady Mabel Smith, representing 
workers, was re-elected. 

Plans of Field Drains.— The Earl of Chichester (East Sussex) 
moved :— 

“ That the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries be asked to 
introduce legislation making it compulsory in all future cases 
v^here agricultural land is drained by means of underground pipes, 
that a Plan of the Drains be attached to the deeds of the property 
and also to any agreement for the letting of such land.” 

Mr. A. B. White seconded, and Mr. Acland, Mr. R. W. Hall, 
Mr. John Evens and Mr. J. R. Spraggon spoke on the motion, 
which was put to the meeting and carried. 

Register of Movements of Live Stock.— Mr. R. W. Hall 
moved:— 

“ That the Council urges upon the Ministry of Agriculture the 
desirability of bringing into operation as soon as possible the Order 
foreshadowed in paragraph 2 of Report (No. 11) of the Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee for England and Wales 
made to the Council and presented at its last meeting on 27th 
October, 1925, proposing a Register of movements of live stock.” 

Mr. A. Matthews seconded the resolution, and The Minister 
said that he had no doubt that such a register would be very 
valuable in connection with the control of animal disease. The 
Ministry was at work upon a draft, but some difl&eulties in detail 
had arisen which it was expected would shortly be overcome. 
The resolution was put to the Meeting and carried. 

Agricultural Advisory Committee’s Report.—The adoption of 
the Beport (No. 12) of the Proceedings of the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee of England and Wales was moved by 
Sir Douglas Newton, and agreed. 

E 2 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Beport (Xo. 12 1 to tbe Councils of Agriculture for England 
and Tales on the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
CommiLtee. The last report to the Council was presented on 
the 27tli October. Only one Meeting of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee has taken place between that date and the date of the 
present Report, viz., on 4lh November. At the opening of the 
Meeting, the ^Minister, The Et. Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M.P., 
received the waiun congratnlations of the Committee on his 
appointment as Yieeroy-Designate for India. 

The death of Mr. John McCaig, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee, sitting as a nominee of the Secretary for Scotland, was 
reported and was received with very great regret. A resolution 
of appreciation of his work and of condolence with his family 
was unanimously passed. 

1. Foot-and-Moutli Disease.—The Committee was informed 
of the steps which were being taken to deal with the present 
outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. It agreed that the 
Ministry should take power to require a farmer to put his 
animals under cover when danger of infection threatened, pro¬ 
vided that course were in his case practicable. Such power 
would be taken by the Ministry under a General Order which 
would be applied locally as circumstances required. It was 
also agreed that fat cattle might be moved from one infected 
area to another for slaughter, provided, in cases where such 
movement was desired, that the animals were inspected by a 
veterinary surgeon before entraining, and were slaughtered at 
a large abattoir where the offal could be turned into manure, 
the name of such abattoir to be specified in the Order. 

2. Mmimising Eislc of Importation of Disease. —A Alemo- 
randum was circulated dealing with the steps suggested to 
minimise the risk of the importation of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. Orders to the following effect were suggested— 

(1) Prohibiting meat cloths, Asrappings, sackings, etc., nsed for 
or about meat (imported or otherwise) from being brought into 
contact with animals until they had been boiled or otherwise 
sterilised. 

(2) Prohibiting boxes, crates, baskets, etc., used for or about 
meat or meat products (imported or otherwise), except cooked or 
preserred meats or meat essences, from being brought into contact 
with animals. 

(3) Requiring hay and straw used at the time of importation 
for packing merchandise to be accompanied bv a certificate by a 
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British Consular Officer of the country of origin as to its efficient 
disinfection. 

(4) Prohibiting hay and straw used as packing for merchandise 
(whether home or foreign) from being brought into contact with 
animals or being used as manure. 

(o) Prohibiting exposure at any market or sale of animals^ of 
all trees or shrubs packed in hay or straw (whether imported or 
not). 

The Committee discussed these and concurred 

.generaiij^ in them. Some doubt was expressed as to the prac¬ 
ticability of the disinfection in (8) and as to the enforcement 
of (4). 

[Since the Meeting, Orders giving effect to all proposals 
except (3) have been put into- operation.] 

Other Measures for Preventing Spread of Disease .—The 
question of the importation of straw for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses in connection with chairs, horse-collars, etc., and the 
question of the ' washing and disinfection of motor-cars on 
landing from the Continent were also raised, and the officers 
of the Ministry undertook to examine into both questions 
again. 

3.. Compulsory Registration of BuUSr—^It was stated on 
behalf of the hlinistry that a draft Bill for the Compulsory 
Registration of Bulls would shortly be prepared and would 
be submitted in due course to the Committee. 

26th ISTovember, 1925. , 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

POTATO KELWORM. 

J. Stbachajt, M.A., B.Se. (Agr.). N.D.A., 
and T. H. TAyiiOE, M.A., 

Department of Agriculture, Leeds University. 

Economic Importance of Potato Eelworm. —^Within the 
last ten years increasing attention has been paid to this disease, 
which affects potato crops in many parts of the country. From 
several places, notably Kirton, cases have been i-eported to the 
Ministry where badly attacked main crop potatoes have given 
full yields. On the other hand, however, potato eelworm can 
do very serious damage; a badly attacked crop can be almost a 
complete failure, and the crop lifted may weigh no more than the 
seed planted. The reason for this variation is obscure, and in 
this respect and others more investigation is needed before the 
conditions under which eelworm attack assumes its most serious 
aspect can be stated. 
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Symptoms of Attack,—Attacked plants are slow in coming 
thruiigh the ground; the tops are dwarfed and yellow prema- 
rurely; the tubers are usually small; during the summer and 
autumn little round bodies or “ cysts,” fairly visible to the 
naked eye, can be seen amongst or adhering to the roots. These 
httie round ” cysts. ” are the bodies of the female eelworms dis¬ 
tended with eggs. 

Description of the Eslworm.—The eelworm is similar to if not 
identical with that on the Continent known as “ beet eelworm 
(Hctcrodcra schachtii), but since with us the attack is mostly on 
potatoes, it is often referred to as the “ potato eelworm.” It is 
a soil organism, and its attack is confined mostly to the roots 
of the potato, although the tubers, also, may sometimes be 
infected. The individual worms ar-e too small to be studied by 
the naked eye, but under the microscope it is not difficult to 
make out something of their life history and mode of attack. 

A healthy potato rootlet, when washed free from soil, is 
cylindrical in form, colourless, and except for the sap-carrying 
vessels almost transparent. On the other hand, a root invaded 
by eelworm soon loses this regularity of structure. It becomes 
bent and distorted, and shows greyish or brownish streaks or 
patches, marking the places where the eelworms have been 
burrowing. The worm itself is very transparent and difficult to 
see when inside the root, but if the root be dissected in a 
drop of water, it can be separated from the surrounding cells 
u'ortex'i. Sometimes, when the root is broken acx'oss the worm 
projects from the broken end. Sometimes also, a worm can be 
found entering the root with its tail still outside 

After reaching a certain size, the eelworms cea'=!e to feed and 
their appearance changes. The slender eel-like form is lost and 
the body becomes thicker, assuming an outline which may be 
compared to that of an oxygen cylinder of which the neck would 
represent the head end of the worm. The skin becomes coated 
with a whitish substance, which renders the maturing worm visible 
under a pocket lens or even to the naked eve. In the males no 
further change takes place externally, but inside the thickened 
skin the body re-forms giring rise to a new eelworm, long and 
thin once more, coiled lengthwise, filling, except for the narrow 
neck, the old sMn. When one of these male “ pnpge.” ripe and 
ready for emergence, is pricked with a needle point, the enclosed 
worm immediately uncurls and protrudes to the exterior. 

The female worms, after assuming the eluh-like form, con¬ 
tinue to thicken, becoming oval, then lemon-shaped and finally 
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spherical. During the changes, the overlying tissue of the root 
ruptures and the worms, suspended hy their heads as by a stalk, 
project freely on the surface of the root. The white covering 
flakes off and exposes the smooth and somewhat polished surface 
of the skin, which, greyish at first, soon turns brown and finally 
brownish-black. At this stage, the eggs, which have become 
fully fertilised, develop, drawdng their sustenance from the 
parental tissues, which, except for the skin, completely break 
down. The females thus become mere tough-walled bags (cysts) 
full of embi"yo-containing eggs. These cysts can be found from 
late summer onwards, becoming, when the roots rot away, incor¬ 
porated in the soil, w’here they remain until the following season, 
when their progeny of eelw'orm larvas escape from their covering 
and begin the new attack. 

Potato Eelworm in. South Cave.—In South Cave, an impor¬ 
tant potato-growing district in the East Pddiiig of Yorkshire, 
potato eelworm has been known for a considerable time under 
the name of potato “ dab.” Below is given the experience of one 
farmer there, together with observations made on his farm by 
the Depai'tment of Agriculture at Leeds TTniversity since the 
year 1923. The soil of the farm is a light sand. 

Spread of the Disease.—The faamier in question first noticed 
potato ” dab ” on his farm about twenty-one years ago (about 
1904), as a small patch in the centre of a field (A), where a 
potato clamp had been located the previous year. Subsequently, 
frequent crops of potatoes were taken, and by 1917 ” dab ” had 
crept over the entire field. By this time also, it had become 
very tronblesome in a second field (B). Here the first patch 
of infection was seen in 1914, or ten years after the disease was 
first noticed on the farm. This was not the end, for in 1923, 
the scourge broke out in a third field (C), in this instance as 
several patches. Thus the slowly spreading pest has invaded 
three of the five arable fields of the farm in a period of twenty- 
one years. 

Movements of the Eelworm.- —The following observations 
apparently throw some light on the movements of the eelworm 
through the soil. 

(a) Field B in 1928 was potatoes (Great Scot). In 1922 it 
had also been potatoes, except for the end rigs. In 1928, it 
was interesting to observe that the potatoes on those end rigs 
were much better than the general crop in the field, and of 
those four end rig rows, the outermost row' was the best, the 
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next not so got J, rlie third still \\orbe, and the fourth, or inner¬ 
most, -worst of ail. 

(hi Part of Field C in 1923 was potatoes (Great Scot) and 
part 3 ’ye. A small area that was badly crippled -with eelworm in 

1923 was planted i ith pclatoes uirran Chieij in 1924. 

This area abutted on the land that had been rye the previous 
year, and one row from the rye stubbie was also planted. The 
rye stubble row produced a moderate erop of potatoes, w'Mlst 
on the next row uud other rows the erop was practically a 
failure. An examination at the end of the year revealed that 
eelworm evsi« ” were not nearly so numerous on the rye 
stubbie row as on the other rows of the area. 

(c' Field D ia separated from Field C by a narrow earthen 
road, and althoiiuh potatoes along'-ide this road in Field G in 

1924 were extremely badly infected by eelworm and were practi¬ 
cally a total failure, an excellent crexJ of piotatoes was growing in 
September, 19*25, on the other side of the road in Field D. 

It would seem from tho.-'e few observations that the eelworms 
do iKit sx3read extremely rapidly through the soil by their own 
movements. Implements of cultivation would no doubt help the 
spread by carrying the '* cysts along, and in support of this 
supposition, it was noted by the farmer that subsequent to 
1914, in Field B. the disease spread from the first patch of 
infection along the rows rather than across them. 

notation and its ESect on the Eelworm Attack. —In Field B 
in 1917 the potato crop was extremely poor owing to '* dab.” 
A rotation of crops was then taken, mangolds in 1918, barley in 
1919. two years clover mixture in 1920 and 1921. The field 
thus rested four years rewarded the farmer in 19*22 with a very 
good crop of potatoes. Another example of the result of I’esting 
an infected field for several years from potatoes was provided 
by Field A. Here the potato ernjj in 1917 sirffered severely from 
eelworm. Mter six years’ rest fi*om potatoes, during which 
time other crops were grown. Majestic, Great Scot, Arran Chief 
and King Edward potatoes were planted in 1924. An excellent 
crop of tubers was lifted. %\eighing out on an average at 10| tons 
per acre. It would thus appear that if land infected by this 
scourge is rested «evfral -neaiv from potatoes, other crops being 
substituted, a satisfactory crop of potatoes can then be got. It 
should also be noted that Zimmerman, who has written on potato 
eelworm in Germany,*’ emphasises the importance of a rqtation 
of crops in checking the disease. 

Zimfiiernaan : Zt‘its, f, PHaiizenkrariklioiteii, 30, 1920, p. 139. 
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Two Crops o£ Potatoes in Succession on Land that has once 
shown Signs of Infection. —^In Field B, where it will have 
been observed above that the potato crop was extremely poor in 
1917 and very good, after a four years’ rest, in 1922, potatoes 
(Great Scot) were again jjlanted in 1923. They vfere practically 
a failui'e owing to potato eelworm. A similar result was got in 
Field C, where eelworm infection was noted in the potato crop 
(Great Scot) of 1923. In 1924 potatoes (Arran Chief) were 
again planted on part of the field, and the return was so bad 
that on a considerable part of the area the crop amounted to little 
more than an equivalent of the seed planted. Thus it would seem 
that potatoes should not be grown two years in succession on 
land that has once shown signs of the disease in the past. This 
can be understood when it is noted that since each “ cyst ” con¬ 
tains a large quantity of eggs, the eelworms that have fed on 
the pi'evious crop can produce a vast progeny to destroy the next. 

Potatoes Lifted as Green Crop and as Main Crop.—^In 
Field B in 1922, part of the crop was lifted as “ green top ” 
and part as “ main crop.” In the following year it ivas noticed 
that the potatoes growing on the “ green top ” area of the 
previous year were distinctly better than those on the area where 
the main crop had been grown. It is thought possible that the 
lifting of the plants early as “ green top ” had destroyed some 
of the eelworms before they had passed into the “ cyst ” stage, 
but little reliance should be placed on such an isolated observa¬ 
tion until it is fully confirmed by similar experience. 

Hew Scotch Seed v. Onca-Grown.—Field C in 1923 was 
planted with Great Scot potatoes, part of the field with new 
seed from Scotland and part once-grown on the farm. Both 
lots were appai'ently attacked in equal degree. 

Sulphate of Potash Dressings. —In 1924 in Field C, three 
plots of potatoes (Arran Chief) were laid down on an area that 
had shown eelworm amongst the potatoes the previous year. 
All three plots received sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
2 cwt. per acre and superphosphate at the rate of 4 cwt. 
Plots 1 and 3 received sulphate of potash in addition, Plot 1 
at the^ rate of 10 cwt. per acre and Plot 3 at the rate of 2 cwt. 
per acre. The result of the experiment w^as as follows:— 


Plot. Sulphate of Potash. 

1 10 cwt. per acre. 


Yield. 

1 ton 18 cwt. per acre. 
0 „ 18 „ 

3 ,, 0 ,, ,, 


It was seen during the experiment that the whole area was 
not uniformly attacked by the eelworm, one comer of Plot 8 
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beinu le^-s heavily irsfected, and thit accounts for the yield of 
thi- |jlot bcii!^ compaiatheh high. Duiing the experiment 
it T\ iiitere'lin^ to cee that I’laL ’2 ihe no sulphate ot potash 
plot' wat sharply defined from Plot- 1 and B 5 a a vei\ poor 
glow 111 of top 

In 1925. soil from Plots 1. 2 and 3 was placed in large boxes 
and aimiiar dresaings applied as in the previous year. Two 
more boxes were added. One contained soil from Plot 2 
fBox 4i and th*^ odier soil from the adjoining end rig of the 
field .Box 5 . This end rig soil was identical in lextnxe and 
appearance to the soil from the plots, hut with the difference 
that it a[!p< red to be free from eelvoun. All boxes received 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 2 ewt. per acre and super¬ 
phosphate at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre. The additional 
materials that were added are indicated below. Three potatoes 
(Sharpe’s Expre■^5l were planted in each box. All the tubers 


grew. 

The results were 

— 


Box. 

fruiii 

Ad*liti«>nal materiul^ applied. 
Bate acre. 

Held. 

i 

Plot 1 iVJ'M). 

ewt. sulphate of potash. 

5 oz. 

2 


o 

5 

5 

4 

•} 

o 

•X - jx 

10 ewt. sulphur \ 

10 t. quicklime i 

2 „ 

2 „ 

5 Eoi! ils. 

(Soil practically free frons 
€c]«\uiin. 1 

2 cwt. sulphate of potash. 

» 


Tn both years, the crop where sulphate of potash was applied 
was double that w’here it w'as not applied, but eel worm was 
abundant on all the plots dressed with sulphate of potash, and 
the returns from those plots were very poor indeed compared 
with the yields from similar land free from eelworm. The 
sulphate of potash cannot be regarded as having efficiently 
eheclied the potato eelworm. 

Metliods of Control. —The above experiences suggest the 
following :— 

(11 A suitable rotation of crops. 

(2) Potatoes should not be taken two years in succession on 
land that has once shown signs of potato eelworm. 

(81 Care should be taken not to carry the soil from infected 
areas to non-infected areas through such agencies as 
implements, potato sets. etc. 

f41 The potatoes should be cleared from the land as 
thoroughly as possible to prevent stray plants appearing 
in the intervening crops of the rotation, thn=3 providing 
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food for the eelworms and helping to carry on the 
trouble. 

(6i The potatoes from infected areas are usually small and, 
consequently, they are likely to be fed to pigs. It is 
not known whether the “ cysts ” will be killed in the 
dungheap, and hence it would be well to take the pre¬ 
caution of boiling pig potatoes in order to destroy any 
cysts ” in the adhering soil. Soil from potatoes from 
infected areas also should not be swept on the dungheap. 

It would be a great advantage if some more direct means of 
controlling the potato eelworm could be discovered, the neces¬ 
sity of adopting a rotation in which potato crops do not occur 
frequently being a great handicap. Especially is this the case 
in a district like South Cave, amongst small holders, where a 
living has to be made from a small area. 

^ ^ ^ 

JANUARY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bonb, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

AgTicultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Xiand and Crops. —Land work in January is generally in the 
nature of overtaking arrears and making preparations for the 
busy period which begins with the first spell of dry weather 
after the 15th of the month. Weather conditions determine 
what is possible: if the land is persistently wet, team work 
may be entirely suspended: if frozen hard, manure carting may 
be the chief occupation; if tolerably dry, which is very unusual 
on medium and heavy soils in January, wheat, winter oats, 
barley and beans may be drilled or broadcast and harrowed or 
ploughed in. 

The decline in prices of barley and oats and the higher level 
of values in wheat wall doubtless influence many farmers to 
try to get wheat sown on land that may be ready in January or 
February. If the summer should be hot and dry, wheat would 
be the more successful crop, and oats might suffer from frit-fly. 
In a cool wet summer oats might be a better crop than wheat 
sown after Christmas. If wheat is intended, the seed should 
be sown at the first reasonable opportunity; sufficient seed, 
8 bushels per acre, should be used; and a complete dressing of 
artificials should be applied, such as 2 cwt. of superphosphate, 
i- cwt. of muriate of potash and J cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. In 1924 I observed an instance where Yeoman wheat 
sown on 5th February -without -top dressing failed completely. 
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but marie a fair stand where the fertiliser was applied. 
Bearded Red is a very hardy sort, suitable for sowing between 
Christmas and the end of February; Victor, Standard Bed or 
Squareheads Master and Billie Joss are other hardy sorts; but 
Iron, Eivetts and other late ripening sords should not be sown 
at this time of the year. 

Where “ seeds ” have failed and the difficulty cannot 
properly be overcoroe bj.' leaving the previous year’s lea for 
another year, the failed “ seeds ” laud may be cropped with 
beans for CJ'fiin, with oats aud peas for hay, or with mixed 
corn for silage or for yrain. All these alternatives are most 
likely to succeed if sown early. For further details the reader 
is referred to IMr. J. C. Brown’s article in the June issue of 
this Jonriial. 

In Janirary pastures are generally free of stock, and such as 
are entitled to a dressins' of phosphate.s (with or without 
potash ac'^ording to requirements) may conveniently be treated 
this month. Many good farmers make it a rule to dress one- 
fourth or one-fifth of their pasture area every year, and they 
agree that few investments will return such a high rate of 
interest as money laid out in pasture improvement. Fields 
that graze off unevenly, however, may require additional atten¬ 
tion, fertiliser being broadcast by hand on the rough places 
onlv. Matted old grass land may be renovated by a slow 
process of liming, chain harrowing and heavy stocking with 
cattle receiving artificial foods; but a much quicker process is 
to be recommended where practicable. An excellent demon¬ 
stration of the possibilities of such land may be seen near 
Alsop-en-le-Dale. The field was ploughed in January, 1925, 
slagged, and in IMay seeded tvith rape and a mixture containing 
wdld whit>’‘ clover. In this case, lime had been applied a few 
years aso, but without obtaining the desired result: generally 
it is necessary to lime*on the hack of the furrow before seeding- 
down again. 

A High Yielder.—Maud raises many problems, supports 
some theories, and contradicts others. She is a Lincoln Bed 
cow weighing about llj cwt., and of dairy tj^pe, but neither 
the appearance of her udder nor any other feature would pro¬ 
claim her to be a ten-gailoner. Dxiring her last lactation 
period—28th August, 1924—10th August, 1925—she yielded 
1,160 lb. of milk but never exceeded 57 lb. on a recording day. 
She brought her fourth calf on the 18th October—^having been 
•dry 69 days—and w’as then in fair but not fat condition. On 
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the first weekly recording day she gave 48J lb. and the next 
four weekly weighings show'ed continuons increases as follows t 
58TIJ, 82 and 86J lb. From 20th November onw''ards her 
milk was recorded at each milking, thrice milking being 


adopted on the 28th. 

The yields were 

Tttrice MilMng^ Ih, 

as nnder 

*— 


5-SO p. rru 

if. so €i.m. 

Da ill! TotaJ. 

November 20-21 

44 

424 

864 

21-22 

444 

40**' 

844 

22-23 

44"' 

44i- 

884 

23-24 

444- 

434 

88 

24-25 

434 

434 

87 

25-26 

44i 

424 

S6J 

26-27 

4(}4 

484 

27-28 

424 

464 

89 


Thrice Milhingy Ih, 



1,80 p, m . 

S,80 p.rn. 

5.30 a. Til. 

iJailp Total. 

November 28-29 

30 

26| 

304 

87 

29-30 

30| 

324 

324 

95f 

30- 1 

334 

34“ 

34} 

lOXf 

December 1-2 

33} 

344 

34f 

1024 

2- 3 

36 

354 

35? 

107} 

3- 4 

364 

35 

35" 

1064 

4- 5 

35} 

364 

35 f 

107J 

5- 6 

38i 

354 

35 f 

1094 

6- 7 

B6i 

35 

S52 

107“ 

7-8 

364 

35J 

35i 

107 


Maud is milked by Clara, a land girl, who possesses the art 
of coaxing cows into giving her a few pounds more than other 
milkers can obtain. Indeed the farmer believes that Maud 
would jdeld him only 25 lb. at a “ meal,” if he himself took 
this important operation in hand. Clara also watered Maud 
from the pail until 4th December, when the water-bowl instal¬ 
lation w*as completed. This was no small matter, as Maud 
reqtiired 5 pails after each milking, drinking a daily total of 
at least 30 gallons, or nearly 3 gallons of water per gallon of 
milk yielded. 

Rationing. —Maud’s ration has been gradually increased and 
modified according to what have been seen or thought to be 
her actual needs; and, although she has lost a little flesh, she 
is not poor. Since calving she has had her share of marrow- 
stem kale, which is distributed on the pastures at the rate of 
90-100 lb. per cow per day; she has also eaten a little grass 
during her daily run-out from 8.0 a.m. to 1 p.m. Hay has 
been restricted to one foddering of about 6 lb., fed in the 
evening; and latterly the allowance of brewers’ grains has been 
omitted, as it was found that she failed to eat them when the- 
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ration of concentrates had been increased beyond about 24 lb. 
per day. Flei” daily conoUHiption ot cake and meal at the time 
ot tvritiu^ is 3-1 lb.. led in three equal portions. This consists 
of a niisiure oi ei^iiai paita by ineitaare of palm kernel cake, 
linseed cake, dairy nuts and bran. Mineral matter other than 
salt is also added to the ration; but, although a salt biick 
has lain in its holder at the head of the stall for some months, 
Maud has not yet licked it. Maud’s present ration supplies 
appiosimately the quantities of digestible protein and staxch 
equivalent that t\-e believe to be requisite for a yield of 10-|- 
gallon^, uuT her daily- consumption of drv matter is nearly 
50 ib. 

It only remains to be said that, essential as are sufficient 
nutriment, frequent access to water and efficient milking, these 
will not ensure high yields in each and every cow. Some vriil 
decline in yield after the second or third week of lactation, in 
spite of every known precaution, and will convert additional 
nutriment into fat instead of milk. Others, however, continue 
to rise in yield in response to additional nutriment, etc., until 
they reach their maximum of 5, 6 or 7 or more gallons per day. 
These are the most profitable producers, and it is mainly by 
discovering and encouraging such cows during their first few 
weeks of lactation that high herd averages are obtained. 

Weather Lore.—Being constantly out of doors and being 
engaged in an industry that is largely controlled by seasonal 
influences, farmers in all countries naturally take gieat 
interest in weather conditions. Before weather forecasting 
was placed on a more scientific basis, much attention was paid 
to the happenings on certain days, which were considered as 
ominous of the ensuing weather. Thus the twelve days pre¬ 
ceding Christmas were in France believed to represent month 
by month the weather of the ensuing year. In this country 
there was a similar superstition with regard to the twelve day's 
beginning with 31st December. Christmas Day, however, was 
regarded as portentious: if it fell on a Friday, the early part 
of the winter would be severe but the following spring and 
summer would be favourable. When Christmas came "while 
the moon viras new, and especially at new moon, farming would 
prosper during the ensuing year. 

Possibly there is some truth in proverbial observations with 
regard to the effect of different kinds of weather at particular 
periods on the subsequent progress of crops. ” If you see 
•grass in January, lock your grain in the granary.” Tusser 
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observed that “ A kindly good Janiveer, freezeth the pot by 
the feer (fire).” The prejudice against wet weather in this 
month is indicated by the couplet ” December’s frost and 
January’s flood never boded the husbandman’s good.” The 
somewhat unusual occurrence of thunder in November and 
December recalls the old belief that this presages abundance 
of com. 


^ ^ ^ * 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR JANUARY. 

Sib John Bussell, D.Sc., F.B.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Manuring of Seeds Leys.—Temporary leys are so important 
on the farm that every effort should be made to obtain the 
best possible results from them. Patchiness may be caused by 
lack of lime or lack of potash. Assuming the preparation and the 
seed were both good, the crop may be improved by three types 
of manuring : (1) lime may be given now, but better to the barley 
in which the seeds are sown; it would be even better applied 
for the root crop preceding the barley; (2) phosphates may be 
given, but this is better done for the roots; (8) potassic fertilisers, 
kainit, muriate, or 20 per cent, potash salts can be given now to 
clover leys that are more than twn years after the last dressing 
of farmyard manure. 

TTses for Nitrogenous Manures.—Since the war there have 
been great developments in the manufacture of nitrogenous 
fertilisers as a result of the conversion of war-time factories to 
peace-time uses. In consequence supplies of these fertilisers are 
improving so much that scarcity is no longer feared and, in spite 
of the great increase in consumption, prices tend to fall. Indeed, 
German experts are expecting so great a supply that they are 
exploring new ways of using sulphate of ammonia, and they have 
designed an ingenious method, now being tested at Shinfield, 
Beading, in which heavy dressings, up to 6 ewt. sulphate of 
ammonia, are applied to grazing land with the purpose of ensur¬ 
ing a rapid early growth and continuance of young herbage no 
matter how intensively the grass is grazed. The young character 
of the herbage is maintained by shutting off and mowing the 
grass whenever there is too much for the animals to eat; it is 
not allowed to grow more than six or eight inches in height 
before it is cut. The experiment will be watched with consider¬ 
able interest. 
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Oyanamide again.—The cyauamide or mtrolim on the market 
inior to the y. di- 'ukerecl from detects; a tendency to become 
veiy dastr. when it was highh disagreeable to the workers, and 
a liabililT to CMatain oi to produce a poisonous substance, known 
as dicyanodiainide. which might seriously injure the eiop and, 
in any event, detracted from the fertilising value. During the 
Avar esteiisu'e factories were erected on the Continent for making 
cyannmide, it being wanted for high explosives, and efforts are 
nc'tuivilb' beiiiu made to keep them going now. Some 115,000 
toil!, oi pure rdtrngen were fixed ” by this process in 1924. 
eoi-re-ponding to about 750,000 tons of cyanamide. Much of this 
is converted into ammonia, but periodically it is ofiered dii'ect 
to fainiers. It is understood that the dif6.culty about dustiness 
has been overcome, but ve should need to he satisfied that the 
other trouble in regard to dieyanndiamide has also been overcome 
before recommending it to farmers. No one should use it on a 
lai’ge scale without making a preliminary trial. 

Chalk, Limestone or Lime.—^Interest in the use of these 
substances has retfived considerably and the Bath and West 
Society is arranging trials which promise good results. For 
farmers near the chalk the problem is whether purchased lime or 
carted chalk is the more economical. No general advice can be 
given and a trial is the best way of settling the question. 2| tons 
r.f ground chalk put on now are probably as effective as one ton 
of ground burnt lime, but if the chalk is not ground it would 
be safer to use three or four times tliis amount and leave it on 
the surface to be shattered by frost before being worked in. As 
between limestone and burnt lime the difference is mainly, luit 
not entirely, one of cost; where analysis has been made, cem- 
parison is easy, the basis being the percentage of pure lime (CaOj 
in each; where there is no analysis, a rough comparison can 
be made by reckoning 56 parts of pure lime as equivalent to 
100 parts of the carbonate (pure limestone or pure drv chalk). 
In practice of concse the substances never are jiure, though some 
of the ground limestones offered to farmers are very good. We 
continue to hear of waste lime products in the north, which are 
offered at very attractive prices. 

On some of the clays, especially in the eastern counties, arable 
crops respond better than grass to lime, and the different arable 
crops vary among themselves in their response. The dressing 
given should therefore be determined as much by the crop as 
by the soil. White and red clover, meadow foxtail and barley 
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are sensitive to sourness and require more lime than alsike, 
oats or potatoes, while rhubarb requires none at all. If a soil 
is so sour that the clovers and barley cannot grow well it may 
be dressed with sufficient lime to ensure success, or it may be 
given less lime or even left without any and used only for alsike, 
oats and potatoes. Tests have been devised to show how" much 
lime is needed for these various crops, and a scheme of experi¬ 
ment drawn up by the Ministry’s Committee on Liming is in 
process at various centres. Usually the county organiser could 
advise individual farmers and arrange for any test to be made. 

Does Farmyard Manure Spoil by Exposure to Frost? —This 
question is often asked at farmers’ lectures. So far as the 
evidence goes, farmyard manure loses ammonia after it has been 
spread on the ground and also, to a less extent, wffien it is left' 
in small heaps in the field ready for spreading. Once the manure 
heap is opened there is no real safety for the manure till it is 
ploughed under. Frosty weather does not prevent the loss, 
indeed, if anything, it is less favourable than damp, showery 
weather. 

Superphosphate for Potatoes. —At a recent conference on the 
manuring of potatoes at Eothamsted there were presented some 
remarkable results of experiments by Mr. Wallace at Kirton, in 
which 2 cwt. per acre superphosphate gave better results than 
larger quantities. Mr. Wallace was careful to remind his hearers 
that results obtained on one farm might not necessarily be 
obtained on another, but he has opened up a fruitful line of 
inquiry, and it is hoped that others will repeat his experiments 
under their own conditions. (These experiments are dealt with 
on p. 893.) 

Mineral Phosphates and Slag. —Four years ago, Professor 
Gilchrist revived interest in the old experiments on mineral 
phosphates made by Dr. Aitken at Pumpherstone, and found that 
JSiorth African phosphate, ground so finely that 80 per cent, 
passed through the 120 sieve, satisfactorily increased the yields 
of grass and of arable crops at Cockle Park, and was in his 
view comparable with high-grade basic slag. In trials made by 
the Agricultural Education Association, the North African 
phosphate (which, however, w^as not very finely ground) proved 
inferior to low soluble slag on grass land but superior to it on 
arable land. It would be v^aluable to have further trials with 
material as finely gioimd as in the Cockle Park experiments. 


F 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Kote.— Unless otherwise stfiled. prices are for not less than 2-ton lots in 

towns named, and are net cash for |.>iompt delivery. 


A.Terage Ir^rice per ton during 
weeh endhig Dec. 9t7i, 


Description 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 

Nitraie o£ Soda (N. 151 per cent.) ... ... | 

^ s. j 
13. 2 1 

£ s. 

& s. 
12.17 

£ s. 
12.17 

s. d. 

16. 7 

„ ,, Lime (X. 13 per cent.) ... ... | 

... 

I2.ib 

... 

12.10 

19. 3 

Sulpbate of Auimonia, neutral 1 

(N. 21.1 per cent.) ‘ 

12.13* 

12.13*' 

12.13’" 

12.13* 

(N)12.0 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) .. ... .. ] 

3.10 

3. 0 



... 

(Pot. 14 per cent.) ... ... ' 

3. 0 

2.15 

2.15 

2.i5 

3.11 

Potash Salts i Pot. 30 per cent.) 

4.15 


... 

4. 9 

2.11 

( Pot. 20 per cent.) 

... 

... 


3. 2 

3.1 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50-53| per cent.) ... 

9. 2 

8. 2 

8. 7 

9. 2 

• 3 . 5 

Sulphate of PoUish (Pot. 48-51J percent.) ... 

11. 0 

11. 5 

10.10 

11. 0 

4. 4 

Baric Slag (T.P. 31 per cent.) . 

j 

... 

3 . 4§ 

2‘i5§ 

... 

' " (T-P- 30 per cent.) . 

i 1 

... 

f ... 

i 1.10 

„ „ (T.P. 28 per cent.) . 

... 

1 2.11§ 


2,104 

1 1. 9 

„ „ (T. P. 26 per cent.) . 

1 

2. 3§ 

1 1.T8§ 

2 . 5§ 

1 1. 9 

„ ,, (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

Superphosphate (S,P. 85 per cent.) ... 

2.'' 95 , 

i 1.19§ 



I 

... 


* 3.14 

3."« 

J i'll 

{S.P. 32 percent.) ... 

1 

f 

3.11 



.. (S.P. 30 per cent.). 

1 

' 2.*iV 

3. 7 

3. 0 

2'’u 

Bone j^leal (jST. 3|, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

8.15 

8. 5 

8. 7 

8. 0 ; 


Steamed Bone Flour(K.l, T.P. 60-65percent.) 

6. 2t 

6.15t 

6. 5 i 

5.12 


Fish Guano (Y. 6L T. P. 10 per cent.) 

... 


9.15 

... 

Burnt Lump Lime 

iV’s 

; 1.12 ^ 

I’is ! 

2. 1 

... 

Groiind Lime ... 

1.15 

1 2. I 

2. 8 

1.15 


Ground Limestone 

L 7 . 

1 

1. 4 

1. 5 

.. 


Abbreviations: N.=Nitrogen.; B.F,—Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.==Total Phosphate ; 

Pot,=Potash. 

* Belivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

f Del!%’€red (withhi a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices 
include delivery to aii\ station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in 
Lancashire and Ltmdoii prices aie for not less than 4-tou lots delivered 
within a limited area. Cost lo purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distance of different purchasers from the woiks. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Effect ol Stracture of tiie Digestive Tracts of Farm 
Animais on Feeding Methods. —^Farm animals can be divided 
into two main classes, those which can deal easily wdth coarse 
fodders, and those which cannot. Of those w*hich can deal 
with coarse fodders two sub-classes are recognised, those 
which chew the cud. such as sheep, cow^ and bullock, and 
those which do not, such as the horse. If w^e examine the 
digestive tracts of those aoaimals which can deal with coarse 
fodders, w'e shall find that there is always special provision 
made for this purpose. Thus in the sheep, cow, and bullock, 
the stomach is compound, and consists of 4 separate chambers, 
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only the 4th or last compartment working as the true stomach. 
The -first, the paunch, acts as a storehouse for the hastily swal¬ 
lowed food; the secoiid, the honeycomb bag, is specially adapted 
for liquid material; and the third, or manifold, acts as a mill 
and grinds to a juicy state the food which has already been 
ground between the teeth. In these animals, the small intestine 
and the large intestine are comparatively simple. In the case 
of the horse, the stomach is a simple stomach, and is unfitted 
for dealing with coarse fodder. If, however, we examine the 
intestine, and particularly the large intestine, we find special 
provision made for the coarse^ fodder; and specially large com¬ 
partments, the caecum and colon, are adapted for dealing with 
the digestion of coarse fodders. On the other hand, in the case 
of the pig, the stomach is simple, and the intestines are simple, 
and the pig should not be expected to be able to deal very 
effectively with coarse fodder. In view of the discordance of 
views held with regard to the pig’s capacity to deal with silage, 
this fact is interesting. If we take the relative capacities of 
the digestive tracts of farm animals we get some rather signifi¬ 
cant figures. Expressing these in gallons we get the following 


table :— 

Total capacity 
of 

Capacity 

of 

Capacity 

of 

Capacity 

of 

Animal. 

digestive tract. 

stomach. 

small intestine. 

large intestine. 

Pig 

6 

2 

2 

2 ' 

Sheep 

7 

4 

2 

1 

Horse 

44 

4 

12. 

28 

Cow 

71 

50 

14 

7 


Erom the figures we can deduce the following facts, facts 
that are supported by practice. First, the pig, although 
capable of dealing with a certain amount of coarse fodder, is 
limited in this respect, and the capacity of the digestive tract 
is such that when fattening it becomes necessary to see that 
the main bulk of the food consists of non-bulky, easily digested 
meals. The horse, although able to deal with a fair amount of 
coarse fodders, owing to the large capacity of the large intes¬ 
tine, has only a limited stomach capacity. It therefore becomes 
important to study the question of the bulk of the ration. 
Horses at rest can be fed largely with chaff, but where fast or 
hard work is expected, we must increase the amount of easily 
digested non-bulky foods, and at the same time cut down the 
chaff feed. The sheep, unlike the pig, has a very capacious 
stomach and can therefore deal easily with coarse fodders, 
which should always form a considerable proportion of the 
ration. The cow, and the bullock, owing to the capacity of 
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DB«-CRIP'I ion. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

5S, fi. 

iMauurisl! Cost of 
i Value Food g 

Price per' per Value peri 

Ton. ! Ton. j Ton. 

lb. £ ^ £ s. 1 £ S. U 

§ 

Jtarch 
Squiv. S 
per 

00 lb. 

Price 

per 

Diiit 

tarch 

Squiv 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

§ 

’rotem 

Equiv. 

“/o 

\\ heal, British « -, 

_ 

— 

10 7 

U 15 

9 12 

72 

2/8 

1 43 , 

9*6 

Bariey, British Breeding -1 

— 

— 

8 15 1 

0 11 

8 4 

71 

2/4 

1-25 

6*2 

„ Canaclian :— 



1 







Xo. i Westeru 

31/0 ‘ 

400 

8 13 ! 

0 U 

8 2 

71 

2/3 

1 20 

6*2 

Feed 

30 0 


8 lOf 

0 11 

7 19 

71 

2/3 

1*20 

6*2 : 

„ American 

30/3 


8 10 1 

0 11 i 

7 19 

71 

2/3 

1.20 ! 

6*2 

Eussian - 

29/9 

! 

8 7 j 

Oil! 

7 16 

71 


1-16 1 

6.2 

Oats, English, White 

— 

— 

9 lo 

0 13 > 

8 17 

GO 

2/11 

1*56 1 

7*6 

,, „ Black and 










Grey 

_ 

— 

9 o 

0 13 

8 7 

60 

2/9 

1 -47 

7*6 

„ Scotch. White 

__ 

— 

10 0 

0 13 

9 7 

60 

3/L 

1 *65 

7*6 

„ Canadian :— 










No. 2 We&terii 

3L9 

320 

11 2 

0 13 

10 9 

GO 

3/6 

1*87 

7*6 

No. 3 

29 3 

i 

10 5 

0 13 

9 12 

60 

3/2 

1*70 

7*6 

Peed 

26/9 


9 7 

0 13 

8 14 

60 

2/11 

1 *56 

7*6 

5 , American - 

26,9 

J J 

9 7 

0 IS 

8 14 

60 

2/11 

1.56 

7*6 

,, Argentine - 

27/6 


9 12 

0 13 

8 19 

60 

3/0 

1 61 1 

7*6 

Maiae, Argentine - *1 

40/6 

480 

9 8 

0 12 

8 16 

81 

2/2 

1*16 1 

6*8 

,, South Afiican ' 

39/9 


9 5t 

0 12 

8 13 

81 

2/2 

1*16 

6*8 

Beans, English Winter -j 

— 

— 

10 lOt 

1 10 

9 0 

66 

2/9 

1-47 1 

20*0 

„ Ohinese - -i 

— 

__ 

H 7^ 

1 10 

9 17 

66 

3/0 

l‘6l 

20*0 1 

Peas, English Maple | 

— 

— 

11 13 

1 6 

10 7 

69 

3/0 

1*61 

18*0 

„ Japanese - v 


— 

33 10=*' 

1 6 

32 4 

69 

9/4 

4*02 

18.0 

Dmi, Egyptian - -i 

— 

— 

12 10 

0 14 

11 16 

74 

3/2 

1-70 

7*2 

Millers’ Offals:— 










Bran, British - 

— 1 

— 

8 2 

1 5 

6 17 

42 

3 3 

1*71 

10*0 ! 

„ Bimd - 

— 

— 

S 17 

1 5 

7 12 

42 

3/7 

1*92 

10.0 

Middlings— 










Pine Imported 

— 

— 

9 0 

1 0 

' 8 0 

69 

2/4 

1 2.5 

12*0 1 

Coarse, British -i 

— j 

_ 

8 2 

1 I 0 

j 7 2 

58 

2/5 

1*29 

11*0 

PoBards, Imported \ 

1 

— 

6 17 


5 12 

60 

I/iO 

0 98 

11-0 

Heal, Barley - 

— 1 

— 

10 0 

' 0 11 

1 9 9 

71 

2/8 

1*43 

G'2 

„ Maize- - -[ 

j 

— 

10 0 

i 0 12 

9 8 

81 

2/4 

1 25 

6*8 

„ „ Sonth African j 


_ 

8 1? 

! 0 12 

1 8 5 

81 

2/0 

1*07 

6*8 

„ „ Germ -| 

_ 

— 

j 9 10 

' 0 18 

1 8 12 

85 

2/0 

1*07 

10*0 

,, „ Gluten Feed 

_ 

_ 

9 12 

1 ^ 

I ^ ' 

76 

2/2 

1*16 

19*0 

„ Lronst Bean 

_ 

— 

9 12 

' 0 9 

1 9 3 

71 

2/7 

1*38 

3*6 

„ Bean - - • 

— 

— 

12 5 

1 10 

10 15 

66 

3/3 

1*74 

20-0 

„ Pish - - 

_ 

_ 

20 0 

3 19 

1 16 1 

53 

6/1 

3*26 

48*0 

Linseed - - 

_ 1 

_ 

' 20 15 

1 9 

‘ 19 6 

119 

3/3 

1-74 

4 19*0 

Linseed Cake, English' 



i 

! 





1 

12“/ Oili 

— 

— 

1 13 10 

1 1 15 

11 1.5 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

1 25*0 

,, 10“A Oil 

— 

_ 

12 17 

1 1.5 

11 2 

74 

3/0 

1*61 

25*0 

,, ,, Oil' 

1 

_ 

1 12 10 

1 15 

10 15 

74 

2/11 

1*56 

26*0 

Soya Bean ,, 6 % Oil 

1 

— 

12 0 

2 10 

9 10 

69 

2/9 

1*47 

36*0 

CottonseedCake, Engli«;h 










H%Oi 

— 1 

— 

7 10 

1 12 

5 18 

42 

2/10 

1*52 

17-0 

M Egyptian 




1 






6r/« Oi 

— 

— 

7 2 

1 12 

5 10 

42 

2/7 

00 

oo 

Ai 

17*0 

Decorticated ^Cotton-, 




1 






seed Meal 77^ Od - 

— 

—, 

10 17 

1 2 10 

8 7 

74 

2/3 

1*20 

35*0 

Coconut Cake 07o Oil] 

— 

, — 

9 12 

1 9 

8 3 

79 

2/1 

1*12 

16*0 

Ground Nut Cake 7% Dili 

— 

1 _ 

j 9 17 

t 1 14 

8 3 

57 

2/10 

1 52 

27.0 

Decorticated G round -1 




1 






Hut Cake 87, Oil; 

— 

! — 

! 12 lot 2 11 

10 4 

73 

2/10 

1*52 

' 41.0 

mm KernelC^ker^Oilj 

— 

— 

I 7 15 

1 1 1 

6 14 

75 

1/9 

0-94 

17*0 

« Meal 


1 



j 





rAOil 

— 

1 — 


' 1 1 

( *7 4 

75 

1/31 

1-03 

17*0 

„ .. Meal 27 ^ 0 ii: 

— 

j — 

8 7 

t 1 2 

7 5 

71 

2/1 

1 *32 

17*0 

Porfing Treacle - -j 

— 

— 

7 2 

0 9 

6 13 

51 

2/7 

1*38 

2*7 

Brewers* Grains :— i 










IMed Ale - - i 

— 

— 

8 7 

1 2 

7 .5 

49 

3/0 

1*(>1 

13*0 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

7 17 

1 2 

! 6 16 

49 

2/9 

1*47 

13*0 

Wet Ale- 

— 

— 

1 7 

^ 0 8 

! 0 19 

15 

1/3 

0*67 

4*8 

„ Porter - 

— 

— 

1 2 

1 0 8 

’ 0 14 

16 

-/ll 

0.49 

4*8 

Malt Culm a - - 

— 

1 — 

7 .*^4 1 12 

i 5 13 

43 

2/8 

1*43 

16*0 


» At MrerpooL t At Bristol. | At HoJl. 

§. Tae fignroB in tl4@B cofaiQiis Iiave been corrected in accordance with the tables given in the Report of the Committee on 

the Batitmtog of B&irj Cows. 

UOT»L—The prli^ qnoted above represent the averse prices at which actnal wholesale transactions have taien 
place ha I^oDdon^ nnlw® otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were onrrent at the end of 
November and are, as a nil(^ conriderj^ly lower ihan the psricesat local^TOnntay markets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealers’commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare theri^ativeiwlcea of the feeding stuffs on offer at thehr local 
market by the method of calculation iwd in thrae »notm. Thus, suppose i»lm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per tcm, 
4 rs mannrial value is £,1 la. pear ton. The food value pear ton is therefore £8 19a per ton. Dividteg this figure by 7&, the 
.=.fcarch equivalent of palin kernel caSfe as given in the taWe, the coat per unit of starch equivalent is Ss. Sd. Dividing tbfa 
again by 22 4 , the number of pounds of starch equivalmt in 1 unife, the cost peg ih- of starch equivalent is l*29d. A aimilay 
relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of otlier feeding rfcuffa on the same local markek From the 
calealatfcms a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own 
3s." Sd .'jg- Q per ton figures aie calculated on the basis of the following unit prices: — N, 11s. lOd.j 
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the digestive traet are best able to deal with coarse fodders, and 
these should always bulk largely in the ration. The onh' excep¬ 
tion here is in the case of the very heavy yielding milch cow, 
where the amount of concentrated feeding stuffs required for 
milk production is such that considerable bulk is proAuded 
from the concentrated feeding stuffs alone. In this ease, it will 
be necessary to feed the concentrated meals first, leaAung the 
animal to ration itself afterwards with regard to the coarse 
fodders. 

■sfs- 

Farm Values.—The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 
calculations, are as follows:— 



Starch 

Protein 

Per Ton, 


Equivalent. 

Equivalent. 

£ 

s. 

Barley (Imported) 

71 

6.2 

8 

10 

Maize 

81 

6.8 

9 

7 

Decorticated Ground Nut Cake ... 

73 

41.0 

12 

15 

„ Cotton Cake 

71 

34.0 

12 

15 


Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage. The cost per 
unit starch equivalent works out at 2.24 shillings, and per unit 
protein equivalent, 2.75 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Heport of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in con¬ 
nection with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, 
are given in the November issue of the Ministry’s Journal.) 

* * * * * * 


Fakm Values. 


CROCS. 

Starch 

Equivalent. 

; 

Protein 

Equivalent. 

Food Value 
per Ton, on 
Farm. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

S- 

Wheat - - - 

- 

- 

72 

9-6 

9 

7 

Oats 

- 

- 

60 

7*6 

7 

15 

Barley . - . 

- 

- 

71 

6-2 

8 

16 

Potatoes - - - 

- 


1 $ 

0-6 

2 

2 

Swedes - - - 

- 

• 

7 

0-7 

0 

17 

Mangolds 

- 

- 

7 

0*4 

0 

16 

Beans - - - 


- 

66 

^ 20 

10 

2 

"Good Meadow Hay - 


- 

1 31 

! 4*6 

4 

2 

Good Oat Straw 

- 

- 

1-7 

0-9 1 

2 

0 

Good Glover Hay 

- 

- 

32 

7-0 i 

4 

ll 

V etch and Oat Silage 

- 

- 

IS 

; I'S 

J 

,.,13" 

Barley Straw 

- 


19 

0*7 

2 

''' ,4' , 

Wheat Straw 

- 

- 

11 

f 'O'l 


" "5 ' ''' 

Bean Straw , - 



19 

j, 17 

i ^ 

2„ 

7 ■' 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS :OF ENGLAND 

AND WALES, 1925. 

PEODUGE OF CHOPS. 

The following preliminary Statement, issued on 27 th 
NoTember last, show’s the Estimated Total Produce and Yield 
per Acre of the Potato and Hoot Crops in England and Wales 
in 1925, with Comparisons for 1924, and the Average Yield 
per Acre of the Ten Years 1915-1924. 


Ciups. 

Estimated Total 
Produce. 

Acreage. 

Estimated Yield | 
per Acre. j 

Aveiage 
of the 
Ten 


1925. 

1 1921. 

1925. 

1921. 

1926. 

1924. 

Y eai s 
1915-21. j 


1*0 ns. 

Tons. 

A.at es. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

loni'. 

Tons. 

Potatoes - 

3.213.000 

2.G90.000 

493,139 

152,212 

65 

6*0 

€1 

Turnips k 
Swecies - 

9.191.000 

11.53S,O0O 

805,486 

830,8.05 

11-4 

13-9 

12-5 

Maogoldh 

7,108,000 

7.823,000 

357.976 

388,018 

1£'9 

20-2 

19-0 


Fofatue^ —The detailed estimates of the yield per acre of potatoes 
show that the crop is heavier than was previously expected. The grow¬ 
ing weather of August and September had a very beneficial effect on the 
crop, which at the end of July had promised to be light. The average 
yield per acre over the whole of England and Wales is estimated at 
64 tons, or two-fifths of a ton above average and half a ton more than 
ill 1924. The acreage planted was considerably greater than last year, 
so that the estimated total production on agricultural holdings of 
E,21S,000 tons exceeds the small total of 1924 by 517,000 tons, and is 
90,000 tons greater than the average of the ten years 1915-24. On the 
whole the tubers are sound, but there is some disease in several districts. 
Host of the crop was stored dry and clean in the first half of October, 
but much of that caited later was clamped in dirty condition. A few 
of riic latest crops in the north had not been carted before the recent 
severe frosts. Yields axe above average in most counties, relatively the 
poorest results being in the Lindsey Division of Lincoln and a few^ 
iniflland and south-eastern counties. 

T-utnips and —Yields of tumips and swedes a‘re very variable 

tiiioughout the country and on the aveiage are lighter than usual. 
Since August the weather has been generally favourable for growth, but 
lars^e areas were sown late as a lesult of the drought of June and the 
first half ol July. The average yield per acre is estimated at 11-4 tons 
or piore than 1 ton below* average, and 24 tons less than last year. The 
crops are relatively the worst in Lincoln (Lindsey), N’otfcinghain, 
Leicester, Eutland and the extreme northern counties. In Wales 
yields are about three-fourths of a ton per acre below average. The 
estimated total production of 9,191,000 tons is 2,347,000 tons less than 
in 1924, and, apart from 1921, smaller than in any year since 1885 
when produce returns were first collected. 

MangoIdB .—The season w'as much more favourable for mangolds, and 
the estimated average yield per acre of these roots is 19'9 tons, or 
nearly a ton above the ten year’s average, but still rather below last 
year’s very good crop. Yields were well above average in the eastern 
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and west midland counties^ but below average in tiie north-east niid- 
iands, and in the north. The estimated total production is 7,108^000 
tons, or 715,000 tons less than last year, and about 400,000 tons below 
the ten years’ average, the acreage being smaller than in any of the 
past ten years. The roots are reported to be of a very good quality. 

Winter , —Supplies of winter keep for live stock are generally 

considered about sufficient, but fodder is none too plentiful on many 
farms. The quantities of roots and straw available are often on the 
short side and on some hill farms hay crops were poor. 

Sugar Meet .—rEstimates have this year been obtained of the yields 
per acre of sugar beet, and these indicate that the crop will probably 
average between 8 and 9 tons per acre of washed and topped roots. 
Last year the quantity as weighed at the factories after washing 

averaged rather more than 8 tons acre over the total acreage in the 
country, this being a higher yield than in any of the previous three 
years. The total production of sugar beet this year as a result of the 
much increased area will probably not be less than 450,000 tons against 
180,000 tons in 1924, 

-SH- -55? ■Si^ -55^ * 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The result of the past year’s Clean Milk Competition in Eent 
was very briefly noted in a recent issue of this Journal (Oct., 

1925, p. 616). In a more extended reporf 
which has now come to hand, a comparison 
of last year’s competition with those held 
in 1923 and 1924 gives some interesting information. In regard 
to tests for bacterial count and Bacillus coli the results and com¬ 
parative figures work out as follows :— 


Clean Milk 
in Kent. 


YeaTi 

1023- 

1924 

1925 


Scunples up to 
Grade A Standard, 
51 per cent. 

87 „ „ 

8f> „ „ 


Samples up ttj 
Cf- rtified Simula ni, 
28 per C’ent. 

(»7 j. ,, 

68 „ 


The tests of the surprise samples taken hy the inspecting judges 
agree very closely with those above; in fact in all three com¬ 
petitions they have been slightly better. The most interesting 
development, however, is shown in the keeping properties of 
the milk, which is a matter of practical importance both to 
farmers and housewives. The farmer naturally dislikes receiv¬ 
ing back from his dairyman churns of milk returned as “ sour 
on arrival and unfit for sale,” and the housewife is equally 
annoyed when milk in the larder “ turns ” in a few hours. Eor 
the purpose of the competition, each sample of milk was placed 
in an incubator kept at 60° F., representing the normal living- 
room temperature, and from time to time part of the sample 
was tasted and boiled. The “ life ” of a sample ceased as soon 
as any taint could be detected in the milk or it clotted on boil- 
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ing. The gradual improvement of the keeping qualities of the 
milks submitted during these three competitions is shovrn bj’ the 
fact that the average time that samples kept “ sweet ” in the 
i9‘2S competition was 2 days 12|' hours; in the 1924 competition. 
3 days 4 hours; and in last year’s competition, 3 days 10] hours. 
These figures alone are sufficient to justify the trouble and 
expense of running a clean milk competition. In the 1923 
competition there were 16 samples of milk submitted that kept 
perfectly sweet and without a taint for 4 complete days. In 
the 1924 competition this number was increased to 41 samples 
and in 1925 to 93 samples, of which 5 samples were still sweet 
at the end of the fifth day and two at the end of the sixth day. 
The dairy farmers of this county are rapidly learning how to 
produce milk of good keeping qualities, and it is curious to note 
in this connection that one of the prize winners in the 1924 
competition actually received a complaint from a customer, who 
had been ordered to drink sour milk by her doctor, and who, 
finding that the milk set aside for the purpose did not “ turn ” 
as quickly as she expected, suspected the addition of preserva¬ 
tives. 


The films illustrating various aspects of modern British 
poultry culture referred to on page 681 of the November issue 

■Pmiitnr TPilmts Journal, have now been released for 

jfouiiry JTums. display. As already stated, the 

films show all stages of commercial egg and table-poultry pro¬ 
duction, and have been produced by the British Instructional 
Films, Ltd., in collaboration with the ^Ministry. The pictuies 
are intended for purposes of educational propaganda among 
people interested in the commercial possibilities of poultiv- 
keeping in this country, and, judging from reports already 
received, achieve their object very satisfactorily. Exhibitions 
of the films, which can he seen in a sitting of about tuo 
hours, should prove interesting and suggestive to audiences 
such as farmers’ and poultiu'-keepers’ societies, agricultinal 
institutions, and gatherings in rural districts. Copies of the 
films can be purchased outright for £125, or may be hired at 
a charge of £5 per show, the film company paying carriage 
one way. All correspondence in regard to the purchase or hire 
of these films should be addressed to British Instructional 
Films, Ltd., Regent Studio, Park Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 
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The results have now been issued of the duck laying trial 
at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, which 

T axri-na Commenced on 1st November, 1924, and 

x»ucK j^ajnng xesi 2nd October last year, a 

a ye o ege. q£ 43 ’^eeks. In all, 156 ducks Tvere 

entered, each entry consisting of five birds, and the whole were 
run as one large flock on free range over grassland. Of the 
total number entered, three died during the test and two did 
not lay at all. For the purpose of recording, all birds w^ere 
trap nested, and they were divided into four breed sections :— 
(1) Khaki Campbell (12 pens); ( 2 ) Indian Runner (9 pens); 
(3) Buff Orpington (4 pens); and (4) Magpie (6 pens). Eggs 
were graded according to weight, a first-grade egg weighing 
2 oz. or over; eggs below 2 oz. being relegated to second gi'ade 
and not counting for av?ards. The Khaki Campbell furnished 
the three highest individual duck records with scores of 277, 
261 and 268 respectively: and also the highest pen records, 
with totals of 1,128 eggs (average per bird 224,6) and 1,090 
eggs (average per bird 218) respectively. They also secured 
8 out of the 11 Certificates of Merit awarded to pens with an 
average of 170 or more eggs per bird. The highest pen score 
in the Indian Runner Section was 913; in the Buff Orpington 
Section, 769; and in the Magpie Section, 880. 


In the issue of this Journal for January, 1924, it was 
announced that the Ministry had arranged for the preparation 

of a set of lantern slides for the use of 


liantern Slides on 
Poultry Subjects. 


county poultry instructors and others 


engaged 


in lecturing on the various 


branches of poultry husbandry. The list of slides now avail¬ 
able totals approximately 300, the most recent additions being 
to the series illustrating the development of the embryo chick, 
a further contribution by Mr. H. T. Atkinson, Instructor in 
Foultry-keeping to the Leicestershire County Council. 

The subjects dealt with include bousing, breeding, incuba¬ 
tion, rearing, fattening, culling, table poultry and egg produc¬ 
tion, marketing, and external parasites and diseases of poultry. 

Copies of any or all of these slides may be obtained direct 
from the makers, Messrs. Durbin’s Drug Stores (Putney) Ltd., 
131, High Street, Putney, London, S.W.15, at a flat rate 
not exceeding lOd. per slide, exclusive of carriage. Complete 
lists which contain explanatory notes will be supplied to 
poultry instructors on application to the Ministry. 
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The experiments in charlock spraying carried out in Devon¬ 
shire in recent years, which were described by Mr. J. B. 
„ . Passmore in the November issue of this 

tS Journal (p. 698h gave an opportunity for 

" testing the effect of spraying on Spurrey in 

grouing corn crops, particulars of which Mr. Passmore has been 
good enough to furnish. A number of plots were marked out 
and sprayed or broadcast at different rates per acre with various 
substances such as sulphate of ammonia, kainit, nitrate of soda, 
copper sulphate. These were applied when the Spurrey was 
flowering and was growing in a thick mat B in. or 4 in. high. 
The most successful results were obtained on plots sprayed 
with copper sulphate, using solutions of 20 lb., 22 lb., and 
25 lb. per acre respectively in 50 gallons of -water. In no case 
■«"as the corn checked at all severely by the spraying. 


Dobing the past season, Inspectors of the Ministry have 
examined many fields of growing crops of potatoes of varieties 
Begtatero! Growers have been approrea as immune from 

ot certified Stocta " a riey to the ceitrfica- 

, p . . tion of the crops under the Wart Disease 

in of Potatoes Order of 1928, as being true to 

type and reasonably free from rogues. A 
list of the growers of these certified stocks has been prepared; 
and copies may be obtained, price Is., from the Ministry, 
the names and addresses of growers of certified stocks of any 
particular variety, together with the numbers of the relative 
certificates -will also he supplied on application. Growers are 
reminded that the only potatoes which may be planted on land 
infected with wart disease are those from crops which have 
been so certified. 


The list also includes the names and addresses of growers of 
varieties not approved as immune from wait disease, whose 
crops were inspected while growing and found to be true to 
type. The importance of planting true stocks is becoming 
better realised by potato growers, and the extension of the 
system of inspection to non-immune varieties has, it is believed, 
proved to be of material assistance both to growers and pur¬ 
chasers of seed potatoes. 

The Board of Agriculture for Scotland has issued a similar 
Eegister of Scottish growers of approved immune varieties, 
and copies can be obtained from the Secretary, Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland, York Buildings, Queen Street, 'Edin- 
bui-gh, price 2s. net, post free. 
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Eradication of 
Rest-Harrow. 


The Ministry has received the following note on a nsef al 
method of destroying this weed from Mr.P. Murray Thompson :—* 

Having to eradicate rest-harrow in an 
old pasture in Cumberland, we did so with 
salt. The areas in which the -pest grew 
varied from a yard across to four or five yards. These areas 
we covered with a liberal dressing of salt, and repeated it if 
any plants appeared to have been missed. Naturally ail grass 
was killed for the season, but very little rest-harrow reappeared. 
Where it did it was immediately resalted. The bare patches were 
reseeded with good seeds in the season after salting, and quickly 
formed a good sward. 


The Hegulations made under the Seeds Act, 1920, require, 
in the case of a sale of seed peas, that the seller shall deliver 

^ is to the purchaser a statement in writing 

CJermmation of ^ ^ • -iz :s i • 

^ - p containing certain specified particulars in- 

ee eas. eluding (1) the name and address of the 
seller; (2) a statement that the seeds have been tested in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act; (3) the kind of seed; 
(4) the percentage of purity if below 97 per cent.; and (5) the 
percentage of germination; provided that if the percentage of 
germination is not less than the authorised minimum percen¬ 
tage of germination prescribed in the Schedule to the Regula¬ 
tions (viz., 70 per cent.) a statement to that effect, which shall 
include the authorised minimum percentage of germination, 
shall be sufficient. 

As was the ease in 1924, there are indications that the ger¬ 
mination of the 1925 crop of seed peas is below normal and 
that consequently a considerable proportion of the peas mar¬ 
keted this-season'will be found to germinate slightly less than 
the minimum percentage prescribed in the Seeds Regulations/ 
The sale of seed peas with a germination of less than 70\ per 
cent, is not contrary to the Regulations, provided the,actual 
percentage of germination is declared- To avoid failures in 
the crop, it-is advisable that seeds testing less than 70 per cent, 
should be sown rather more thickly than usual. 
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Sural Industries. 


The first niimher of a new quarterly’ journal has just been 
published under the title " Bural Industries.” Its object is 
to supiJly the many people interested and 
concerned in country industries with an 
accurate account of -nhat is being done to promote their develop¬ 
ment and revival. As a matter of fact, the first number of the 
journal does much more than that, and leads the reader into 
many pleasant paths in a very useful, though somewhat neglected, 
country. It will not now be gainsaid that rural industries are 
likely to be of real value in securing the economic prosperity of 
tile countryside and that thej^ are therefore important. As is 
well known, this view is accepted by the Government, and grants 
are made annually in support of the development of rural 
industries to such bodies as the Rural Industries Bureau and the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

The new journal supplies a definite need in furnishing a con¬ 
necting link betw'een the various activities in rural industries 
all over the country, and in stimulating greater effort and com¬ 


petition in rural craftsmanship. The articles in it cover such 
subjects as the Welsh Textile Industry, the Carpentry Class, the 
Decline of Horse Traffic, a Simple Guide to Costing, the British 
Industries Fair and the exhibition there of Rural Industries. 
Rabbit-keeping for fur, etc., and it gives details of the scheme to 
proride a register of skilled craftsmen whose work can be recom¬ 
mended to the public. It is issued by the Rural Industries 
Bureau, 258, Westminster Bridge Road. S.E.l, and is on sale, 
price fid. a copy. 


^ 


Farm Workers’MiiiimiiinWag*es. — A meeting of the Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board was held on 8th December, at 7, Whitehall Place, 
the Chairman, Lord Fenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricnltnral Wages Com¬ 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, and 
proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the Committees’ 
decisions:-— 

'Berkshire .— An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and minimum rates for female workeis to come 
into operation on 2nd Jan. fwhen the current rates are due 
to expire!. The minimum rate for male workers aged 21 years 
and over is increased from 29s. 2d. to SOs. (for a week of 50 hr. 
all the year round). In the case of male workers under 21 years 
the ininimiim rates remain unchanged. The overtime rates for 
male workers of 17 years of age and over are reduced by ^d. per 
hr. in each case^ the rate for workers aged 21 years and over 
becxjming 8d. per hr. No change is made in the rates for female 
workers, the minimum rate in the case of workers aged 19 years 
and over being 5d. per hr. 
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Cormimll. — An Order fixing nainimtim and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and mijiirnum rates for female workers to 
come into operation on the 16th Dec. (when the current rates 
are due to expire) and to continue up to loth Dec., 1926. The 
Order continues the present rates unchanged, the minimum rate 
in the case of male workers aged 21 years and over Leing 31s. 
per wk. of 51 hr., and in that of female workers aged 20 years 
and over 5d. per hr. The overtime rates for male workers aged 
21 years and over are 9d. per hr. on week-days and lOd. per hr» 
on Sundays. 

Derbyshire .— (a) An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of 
wages for male and female workers to come into operation on 
16th Dec. (when the current rates are due to expire) and to 
continue up to the 25th Dec., 1926. The Order continues the 
present minimum rates unchanged, the rate in the case of male 
workers aged 21 years and over being 8d. per hr., for a wk. of 
o4r hr., with an overtime rate of lOd. per hr, for Sunday eBix:)loy- 
nient. In the case of female workers the general minimum rate 
for workers aged 18 years and over is 5d. per hr. on week-days, 
with an overtime rate of 8d. per hr, for Sunday employment. 

(b) An Order fixing special rates for male workers of 18 years 
of age and over for overtime employment on the hay and corn 
harvests in 3926, the rate in the case of workers aged 21 years 
and over being 9d. per hr. 

N'otiinghamshire. —An Order to come into operation on 14th Dec. 
increasing the minimum rate for male workers between 15 and 16 
years of age from 13s. to 13s. 6d. per wk. of 50 hr. 

East Hiding of Yorkshire ,— An Order to come into operation on 14th 
Dec. fixing a minimum rate of w^ages for male workers who 
are boarded and lodged by their employers but who do not fall 
wuthin the categories mentioned in the existing Order (viz,, fore¬ 
men, beastmeii, shepherds, third and fourth lads, horse lads and 
other beginners), the rate being 27s. for a wk. of 48 hr. in winter 
and 524 br. in summer, and not more than an additional 12 hr. 
on week-days and 3 on Sundays in attendance on animals. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held on Tuesday, 12th Jan., 
1926. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Foot-and-Mouth. Disease.—Since the December Journal was 
issued; there have been five new centres of disease, namely, in Dines. 
(Lindsey), on 23rd November; at Cardiff, on 26th November; in Staf¬ 
fordshire, on 2nd December; in West Sussex, on 3rd December; and 
at Brocken burst, Southampton, on 15th December. 

The number of outbreaks confirmed since 1st J anuary, 1925, ■' to 
21st December inclusive is now 249, of which 224 have been con¬ 
firmed since 25th September, 

These latter outbreaks have involved 21 countries, and the slaughter 
of 7,195 cattle, 7,639 sheep, 31 goats, and 2,352 swine. 
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Whilst it has been considered desirable to maintain the Midlands 
and South of England (Pegnlation of ZMovenient of Animals) Order of 
1925 in force, it has been possible very considerably to reduce the 
limits o£ the infeete*! areifet wiiich now ct>niput'e 5 areas of 15 miles 
radios or gseater, and 7 snuillei area". 

* * ^ ^ ^ 

Minerals in. Fisb. Meal - In the article on ‘‘ The Value of the 
Alinerais in Eish Meal for Fattening Figs/' -which appeared in the 
17overiiber issue of this Journal, an error has arisen in the reproduction 
of Fig. 1 on jK 712- Fen Ko. 1 is there represented by the continuous 
black line, and pen Xo. S by the dotted line. The continuous line 
actually lepreseiits the live weight gain of pen No. 3, which was 
receiving the basal -r fish meal ration, and the dotted line represents 
pen Xo. 1 on the basal ration without any supplement. The broken 
line representing Xo. 2 is correctly reproduced. 

Agrioultiiral Show at Madrid.— The Department of Overseas 
Trade is informed that the General Association of Stock Breeders in 
Spain is organising an exhibition of cattle, poultry and apiculture, 
as well as agricultural machinery and implements, to be held at Madrid 
from Mill to 28rd ^lay, 1926. It is suggested that British hrms manu¬ 
facturing agricultural machinery and dairy plant might take advantage 
of this opportunity to bring their productions to the notice of Spanish 
agriculturists Full particulars may be obtained from the “ Associa- 
cion General de Ganaderos," Calle de Huertas, num. 30, Madrid. 

^ ^ 

QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Dog-s CShteep Worrying-). —lu reply to a question asked by Mr. 
Foot Afitchell in the House of Commons on 8rd December, Sir H. 
.--Bamston said the attention of the Ministry of Agriculture had been 
called from time to time to cases o£ sheep worrying by dogs, but there 
was no infoimation to shoiv that such cases were on the increase, 
"l^ith regard to legislation to increase the penalties for not keeping 
dogs under control, the Dogs Acts of 1871 and 1906 already provide 
consider^irnble penalties, and render the owner of a dog liable in damages 
for any iuj'ury done to cattle or sheep. The Minister did not, there¬ 
fore, considei- there was any need to introduce legislation to increase 
penalties for t^e contravening of these Acts. 

^Siieep Dippx^g*, _ in reply to a question asked by Mr. Foot 
Mitchell in the of Commons on 26th November, Sir H Barnston 

said that according to^^xiforination received by the &!lnistry of Agricul¬ 
ture the total number of sheep w^hich had died during the last 
12 months as a result dipping is 628. Of this number 594 were 

dipped in arsenical dip4; 18 were dipped in an arsenical dip for the 
first dipping, hut in a fcon-poisonous dip for the second dipping In 
21 cashes the Ministr^had no infoTmatioa as to the dip used. In 
several cases the M^stry had received claims for compensation but 
the applicants have-^n informed that the Ministry takes no responsi- 
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bility for any losses occasioned throngh dipping of sheep in a poisonous 
dipj and every approved dip is labelled with a statement to this eSect. 
There is a large number of non-poisonous dips available for selection^ 
and the choice rests with the owner of the sheep. 

Animal Diseases (Research).—In reply to a question asked by 
Mr. Foot Mitchell in the House of Commons on 26th November, Sir H. 
Barnston said that research into animal diseases in England and 
Wales is carried on at a number of research institutes and. colleges 
maintained or aided by grants from the Ministry of Agriculture. 
These include the Institute of Animal Pathology at Cambridge, The 
Royal Veterinary College, The London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, and the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory. Advisers in 
veterinary science axe maintained at the University Colleges at 
Bangor and Cardiff, and at Armstrong College, Newcastle. A special 
committee had been set up to conduct research into foot-and-mouth 
disease, and work is being carried on under the direction of this com¬ 
mittee at a number of laboratories. The total estimated expenditure 
on the maintenance of this work in the present financial year is 
£47,000. In addition, grants in aid of capital expenditure totalling 
£118,650 have recently been sanctioned by the Ministry in respect of 
the work. Reports on the research organisation set up by the Ministry 
and on the work of the various bodies concerned would be found in the 
Report on the Work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry 
for 1921-24, and the First Progress Report of the Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Research Committee. These reports are published by and 
obtainable from His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Produce (Markio^h— In reply to a question to the President of 
the Board of Trade, asked in the House of Commons by Mr. S. Mitchell 
on 1st December, Sir H. Barnston said he had been asked to reply on 
behalf of the Minister of Agriculture. Complaints reached the 
Ministry from time to time of imported agricultural produce being 
sold as British, and the Minister was always ready to consider the 
desirability of instituting proceedings under the Merchandise Marks 
Acts, 18S7 and 1894, which already enabled him to deal with cases 
where false descriptions are applied. He should add that, as announced 
by the Prime Minister on the SOth November in reply to Mr. A. M. 
Williams, the Government hoped to introduce next year a comprehen¬ 
sive measure which will, among other things, deal with the marking 
of imported agricultural produce.^ 

Sng^ar Beet Industry. — In reply to a question asked in the 
House of Commons by Col. Day on the IBtli November, Sir H. Barnston 
■stated, that on the 4th June last, 56,200 acres were returned as under 
sugar beet cultivation in Great Britain. In reply to questions by 
Col.- Bay on 7th December, and Mr, Harmsworth on 8th December, 
the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Walter Guinness, smd that the 
following beet-sugar factories are,, or,would be, in operation in the 
present manufacturing season:—Cantley (Norfolk), Kelham (Notting¬ 
hamshire), ' Colwdck (Nottinghamshire), Spalding (Lincolnshire), 
Kidderminster (Worcestershire), ' Ely (Cambridgeshire), Ipswich (Suf¬ 
folk), Bury St. Edmunds (Sufiolk), Wissington (Norfolk), Greenock 
(Renfrewshire). Of these factories, ■ Cantley and Kelham were pro¬ 
ducing sugar prior to the 1924-25 season, which was the first wa-.. 
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subsidy» The amount of money expended as gross subsidy in respect 
of the 192*i-25 maiiiifactnring season was £509,200 4s. Gd., and up to 
41 li December, for tlie present niainifactnrmg season, £378,965 14s. 5d. 
The total nominal capital of the above 10 factories was £2,845,000; 
the issued sliai’e capital being £2,151,264, of which aiiioimt, he was 
informed, £1,054,100 was owned by people of other than British 
nationality. The subsidy was not an investment in the factory com- 
panics; it w as paymble on sugar and molasses produced, and as such 
rias a part of the revenue of the factories. Moreover, a considerable 
proportion of tJie subsidy w^as passed on to the farmers in the price 
which the companies are paying for beet, while farmers are gaining 
experience with this new crop. 

• 3 ^ ^ 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, G-eneml and Miscellaneous* 

Emerson^ P,—Soil Characteristics; a Field and Laboratory Guide. 
r222 pp.) Tsew York and London : McGraw-Hill Publishing Go., 1925, 
12s. 6d, net. f63.ll.] 

Ilhnoif, Agricultural Experimental Station, —Bulletin 258 :—Experiments 
With Subsoiling, Beep Tillage, and Subsoil Dynamiting. (18 pp.) 
TJrbana, 1925. [68.196.] 

University College of Wales, Agricultural Economics DepartmenU — 
Labour" Organisation on Four Welsh Farms, by J* Morgan Jones. 
(24 pp.l Aberystwyth, 1925, 6d. [338.1(429).] 

British Power Alcohol Association .—Power Alcohol from Beet: A National 
Question. fl6 pp.) London, 1925. [668.5.] 

Batley, C. H.—The Chemistry of Wheat Floor. [American Chemical 
Society Monograph.] (324 Vp-) New York : Chemical Catalog Co.. 
1925, $4.00. [63.311; 664.6.] 

Field Crops. 

Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, —Bulletin 104 :—Green 

Manures and Soil Building Crops. (25 pp.) Tucson, 1925. [63.32; 

63.165.1 

Fruit, 

Morton, J, W *—^Practical Fruit Growing. (192 pp. and 4 pi.) London : 
Ernest Benn, 1925, 10s. 6d. [63.41.] 

U,S. Department of Agriculfure. —Farmers* Bulletin 1457 :—^Packing 
Apples in Boxes. (22 pp.) Washington, 1925. [63.41-198.] 

Michigan Agricultural Experimental Station, —Special Bulletin 146 :— 
Air-Cooled Storage for Apples. (54 pp.) East Lansing, 1925. [63.41- 

198.] 

FlMit Pe^ ani Diseases. 

Boarcast, IC ,—Insecticides, Fungicides and Weed Killers. A Practical 
Manual on the Diseases of Plants and their Keroedies, for the Use of 
Manufacturing Chemists, Agriculturists, Arboriculturists and Horticul¬ 
turists. Second Edition translated by T, B, Burton, (440 pp.) London : 
Scott, Greenwood k Bon, 1925, [63.2; 63,295; 63.259.] 

Blake, E, —Enemies of Timber : Dry Bot and the Death-Watch 

Beetle. (206 4- xvii pp.) London ; Chapman & Hall, 1925, 12s. 6d, 
[&3.24-I9; 63,27-49.1 

Department of Scteniifie and Industrial Research. —Food Investigation 
Board Special Beport Ko. 23 :—Functional Diseases of Apples in Gold 
Storage, by Frank!tn Kidd and Cyril (15 pp. 4- xiii pi.) London i 

H,M, Stationery Office, 1925, Is. [63.21-41.] 

Oregon igriculfurai Experiment Station ,—Bulletin 216 :—The Control of 
Core Breakdown in Pears. (16 pp.) Corvallis, 1925. [63.21-41.] 

Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Ofeicb, 

By Metchim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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CARTERS LORD WARDEN MANGEL. 


Quality & Weight 

The Carter method of pedigree Root selection assures, first 
and foremost, highest feeding value, />., quality. Continued 
intensive selection has also added to the weight in a 
remarkable degree. 

The new Model strains of Carters Lord Warden Mangel, 
Carters Windsor Mangel, Carters Tipperary Swede, and 
Carters Invicta Swede, produce 25 % more per acre, w^eighed 
up side by side with other varieties. 

This combination of quality and weight in Carters Roots is a 
very big asset when relative values of Root crops are considered. 
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BREEDERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HORSES. 

PERCHERONS. 

CHIVER^ * SONS, LTD,. Histo.x, Cambs.- Stud of 130 Percherous Mares and Fillies mostly of French descent, headed by 
French teed prise-winning stAliions. 

CATTLE. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVEBS & SONS, LTD.. Hist on. Games. —Pediaree Dairy Shorthorns. Oyer 150 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’ 
Pamilles. Official Milk E.cc>»rd-. and Batter Fat Test«!. Champion Cow, Reserve Champion Bull, IOC G-uinea Challenge Cup, 

E A-.S.E. Siiow. etc. BulD an*! Ball ChiWes a ways for 

PEDIGREE D.VIEY SHOliTHuRNS.—Selcct Herd, established 1S05. Best Bates Bloo 1, Young Bulls for Sale whose Dam^ and Sire^’ ' 
Dams are heav^ nnlknig Cinvi with weh-'-.hapi d udder's and sound coiiistitation^t.Lj. & H. RoBiNriON, Iford, Lewes, Misses. 

GUERNSEYS. ^ f 

THE COUNTESS OF ONSLOW’S PEDIORER MILK RLCnHDED GUERNSEY HERD.—Bulls for sale, of various ages, prize- 
winning sires from damson the Guernsej’ Society's Advance i Register.—Apply Manager, Clandon Park, Nb. Guildford. 


LINOOLN RED SHORTHORNS ; 

THE STaPLEFORD PARK HERD. A few young Bui s from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested i 
mllkinK strains only. Apply C. S. Harvey, Wyxnondhan, Oakham. i 

GHITEBS & SONS, LTD.. HiBCON, CAMBS.—Pedigree L ncolnshire Red Shorthorns. Head of 150 best dual-purpose Cattle with ' 
Milk Yields up to 1,500 gallons. Bulls and Bull Calves tor sale from cows with Official Milk Records and Butter Fat Tests. \ 
KINMOUNT RED POLLS—Property of CoL. C BROOK, Champion Reserve Supreme Oharapion Highland Show, 1923. Winners j 
li.A.S.E. Royal Lancs., East Kilbride, etc., 1923. Official Milk Records Bulls forSale, Manager, Farms Office,Kiiimonnt, Annan. } 

BRITISH FRIESIANS. | 

GROUND’WELL HERD.—Stock always for sale. Mes»rs. SAYERS, Qroundwell, Blansdon, Swindon. j 

HEREFORDS. . ! 

FARMINGTON HERD OF PEDUHlEE HEREFORDS from the best strahn. ^fcud Bull Puimingtdx NOBLE (391531— ; 

Apply Lieut.-Col. C. D. BiP.RoW, Parmnurtcn, Northlen<‘h, Glouceater'Shire. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

MARKET PRICES and .>h‘iw Prize*; pre<*Iaim early mataru> and beef supremacy of Aherd en-Angus and tlmir rrosse«. For best 
commercial results use Aberdeen-Angus Sires. Illustrated Literature : —Aberdeex-Angus Cattle Soite L’Y, ill, Union * 

Street, Aberdeen, Scotland. ’1 

PIOS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHIYBBS A SONS, LTD., HlriTON, Gambs.—P edigree Lartre Wliite Pigs. Nearly 2.000 head bred annually. Breeding Stock 
have run of lirisre orchards. Champion Boar Royal Show, 1922, and Highland Show, 1922 and 1925, and numerous otlier 
succei-ses at It^a'-ing Shows. Yeung stock alway*? on offer. Annual Sale in May. 

GBEJBKALL, SIR GILBERT, BART., C.T.O., WALTON Hall, WARRINGTON. The Walton and Worsley Herd oPPedigree 
I^rgc ^hite Pigs. Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, High u-Walton, Warrington, Station : Warrington. 


NIIDDLE WHITE. 

OHIYSRS & SONS, LTD,, HISTON, CAMRS.—Sdect Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Gap for Best Middle White Pig at 
Royal Shows 1919 and 1920 (won outright), Champion Boar, Reserve Champion Sow. Royal Show, 1921, Reserve Champion 
Boar and Sow, Royal Show, 1922. Reserve Champiem Boar, Royal Show, 1923, Reserve Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Show, 
1921. Champion Boar, Royal •'^how, 1935, Champion Boar and Sow and Gold Medal, best pig in Show, Tliy Itlaim.*l922 and 
1023, Clmwpion Sow and Medal for Best Middle White. Highland 1925, Champitui Boar aad Sow, Rtwal Counties Show, 1921, 
Young StcMJk always on offer. Annual Sale m April. 

STAPLKFOED HERB OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
raasoBable prices. C. S. Harvky, Wymondham, Oakham. 


LARGE BLACK, 

NBWHOUSB HERD bf Pedigree Large Black Pigs. Boars and Gilts from best strains,—^R obert Fortunes, Newhouse 
OwaWgh, Stirrey* 

SHEEP. 

PIIW, ARTHUR, WRSTBROK.E, LyiJD, Kent. Oldest established flock in Romne.y Marsh. Winner of Champion Cup. Three 
times Bfflerre for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions, Inspection invited. 

KINMOUNT SUFFOLKS—Pro|’iert> of Col C. Brook, Winners of Bristol Challenge Cup for best flock in G.B. Eagle Challenge 
and Pretyman Cups in 1924 Fiock Competition, Rams and Ew’es for sale, MANAGER, Farms Office, Kinmount, Annan. 


POtJETR'Y. 

OHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, CAMBS.—High-class Utility White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Light 
Swex and Khaki Campbell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Competitions including Gold 
Medal Duck Section in National Test. Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free. 

MAJOR, ARTHUR J.-—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty ywits. Champion 'Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, England’s best 
ftwd.” Prtee at all Shows, and exported adl over the worlffi Prices moderate. Eggs Is. 9d. ^h.—A rthur J, MAJOR, Ditton, 
Langley, Bncte 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOWj, IS, Phcenlx Place, London. W,0.1, Manufaoterer of ** Blows Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Filter MediuniA” 

GUNSj GRADUAL PAYMENTS. Engli^ made fully guaranteed Guns from £6 17s. 0d... Continental double guns from dS4 58. 
Aito small b«ras, Moon aid Air Gnns. Sard for list. Thumas Wild Gtjn Works, Birmingham, 

i^lmm Jo'iwIfikL wkmt' wiM Advertisers. 
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-—— " Manufacturers of — 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS. OINTMENTS, ETC., 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 
THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 
COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 
HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 
HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIF, CATTLE WASHES, 
ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2. 

Prices and full particulars on application. 


That Book Yoa Want ! 

Foyle's can Supply it! 

Over a million volumes ( second-hand and new) in stock on 
every conceivable .subject, including Farming and allied 
subjects. Write for Farming Catalogue 475 (gratis),outlin¬ 
ing requirements or interests and other suitable catalogues 
will be included. Books sent on approval. 

Special O^ers. 

FREAl^S ELEMEHTS W AGRIGyLTURE. Revised 
by Ainsworth Davis. loth Edn., pubd. 7 . 6 , net. 
Ofiered (practically new) for 4 : 3 , post free. 

RRACTIOAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. By Conn. 
Pubd. 10,©. Offered (practically new) for 4 ' 4 , 
post free. 

Either of abeme sent on affrmal. Quote offer 475. 
THAT BOOK YOU DO NOT WANT I 
FOYLES WILL BUY IT! 

17 Q CHARING CROSS ROAD, 

F 1 JUJQiOy LONCOM, W.0.2. 


SEIEY^S SCiOOL, BLACKFOHDt 

OREDDAR, SOMERSET 

A co-educational School withsepar- 
“ ate boarding houses for boys and 
girls, possessing its own farm, amid 
delightful surroundings. Pupils 
prepared for University and o&er 
public examinationSc 

SPECIAL COURSES: 

Boys ; Agriculture and kindred subjects. 
Girls ; Domestic Science, Dairying, Foul'- 
try-keeping, etc. 

Terms moderate ApjHf Headmastfei* 


fhi Iouenal 'w&€n eorrespmidingt with Aiimrtuers^ 


OF LIME 


FOR INCREASED CROP PRODUCTION 


DELIVERIES BY EOAD DIRECT TO FARiyiS ' WITHIH 30, ^ MILES OF WORKS 

Hall & Co., Ltd. 


LIMEWORKS, COULSDON, SURREY 

CHIEF-Office : .Victoria Wharf, Croydon 


RHONE 
PURLEY 10 


GFTOOND 


burnt 


'GROUND 


CARBONATE 





aiLLSSMilULf? 

• BRIEHLEYHSLL * 
STAIp F-OBBSKmE. 


li il 


^ Oiir SpacialiEtjes 's 
IRON FENCING. GATES, 
SAILENG. HURDLES, TREE 
GUARDS, WIRE NETTING. 
FEEDING APPLIANCES, 

corrugated sheets, 

HAY AND GRAIN SHEDS. 
DUTCH BARNS, and ^th^r 
Agriculiural Buildings and 
requisites. 



* LOISOOfS • 

8 ,¥ictoriaSIWe 5 tminstei>„SW. 


We are alwafs Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK. 

A Plentiful Supply of Churns. 
Regular Payments. 


KENYA COLONY and PROTECTORATE 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRiCliLTURE, NAIROBI 

Appiicaiions are inviled for the post of Senior 
Agricultural Q^zcer, 

Defies. T-’i assir'i; 5 lie Diroerve’ of AaTicultiire 
.-■iisd bis Dei'iity in .-fu per vising agrieuIturHl 
work an*: in particular native agrleiiltHTal 
serviee;^. (The stag of the Native Agricultural 
i'iivisiou i!:c]ui:es H tSupei'viS'O’s and t> 
AS'istaiir Supervisors). I’o uir it-rtiike crop 
ex|;>eriin^;;iual work. 

Qaalificatioas. Degree .or Diphvaia in. Agri- 
cnitiire am,I at least four years' exiverience of 
Agricultural practice, [ireferably in a Depart- 
lueiit ^ji Agrieiiiture. A spcmv/al "kriowledge of 
Agricultural econoiiiies and costings vreuid be 
valuable. 

Eniolamenis. £60',^ i isiiig by annual inereroeats 
of £25 to £750 per ai:iiirrn. Free bouse or 
euarturs or an allowiinoeof rbeiairial 

*:u'iin- in lien tliereof. Temporary leerd allrav- 


'c. wm. *‘..c eu"I o-i idarch, I'ATi;. rirst-dass 
I 'u raking uv. ar.pt.intiaeid, also when 

uii and returning from leave. 
L b I.a ’’ a’'e privileges in nccurdnuce with 
. rumu cim. 

Applkations. Siiotnu be made before January 
HIk. on the pre:^crib!.'d iorm obrninnbie from 
rl:e Private Secretary (Appointments), 
C'dc-nial Oiiiee. Bh, OlddQueen Stieet, SAY. i. 


biipplied on the sliortest 
notice at the lowest possible 
rale, from the lists us issue-,d 


TYrite ikir lists of sii'bjects and 
[•rices to :— 

DURBIN’S DRUG STORES, PUTNEY Ltd. 
131, High Street, Putney. 

'Phone: Putnci! 577 . 

Makers of Lantern Slides to H*M. Government. 


Flmm mmiwn the Joxmi^Ah corrmpond'ing with AdverPkirin 
















THE'' J0U1N£L OF''"THE aiMlSTET'■.OF. 



Thtf are always PUR£^ ^KBfclASLE,' 

Ask our local ageot rtck'^^ricto W stati 


::.;,-:;;(BRAWD.:0F'FOT^ 

CAKES, CUBES, AND 
MEALS for your COWS? 

; ■Ify&ti'hapef ihey-ne^d ii0:;:recaiiti»eiiifii%:''^ 

: 'but' \if tB': iry'^ihem.^ 

Bere is noiWag PORER, CHEAPER w 

If , 5 ^u bave;no :'Rbpt8,,or, .try^ feeding your eows^ysith 

a tnaintenance Mtion 16 ifaf t» ^ 
additito of |Ei 6f 

pf B and will milk well on 

it, fpr correct quantity of stardi 

equivalent and digestibie proteinl |to '’produce each gallon of 

If loots are available, try feeding the same 'maintenance ration 
of hay as above, but giving 2 lb. of O.C.O Soycot Cake and 
12 lb. to 15 Ib. of roots for each gallon of milk, up to the third 
gallon. For cows givir^ over 3 gallons, feed 0-C.0 Dairy 
Cubes or Meal at the rate of 3| Ib. per gallon in addition for 
each gallon over the third. This is cheap feedmg, and as the 
greater number of cows in any average herd are not ^ving 
more than 3 gallons of milk a day, it means that the greater 
part of the milk is produced at a cost in purchased foods of 
only 2 lb, of O.C.O Soycot Cake per gallon. 


Ham you tried 






THl lOimSfAL OF THE MUnSTBY. iOF kGmi^hTT3m.-~-Adv*m»emmt$. 





reemms ; i^omfs rielq 

T he,',;. ration" ''giren'' :'<ie|}0i3sdsi> 

,■ ■ • ■conditioii'.'ol'; the cow«„' 'shdM 

'balaiiiee€i';and-;al8D',tl:ie^^telh,':ol’:;thft^wfe6le':^ 

:for: ,:each''isepar'afe:Vanf 2 naE;;:'^^ 


SlLCOCK’S pAIRY Nom 
(&r Aietd} ':/\ 


'as; 'the 'I iiaaifi,;- : Jhi's' provides' 

■ important, 

'>abde»r i# ;whicli 'Research', workers hare,' 

palled';,;,;'Hm',' whole;':':'^;'rati 0 ii''to ‘' the 
meeBk'pf''each';;'''a,hii^l',':& ;the" hmtter;.,: 

''mtpi':'. yo'nivr:|,eediB,^,:;'':a'!l" 'Em ^ 
'^opd reg'nltg'-'"as^'■ wall','.as;, 
;'€cphci'S^;;;',■ tp;;o;8ug;gest';;';:,s;;; 'aoliem'e- p|;;rrailohin§'' 
;VwiLi;cfi:p;wiIi;''';:;'']pOt;.;:;cpir^ 


UNION ST., 
LIVERPOOL 

















PUBIiISHEU ^ MOHTfiliY, 


:"' '/l%r Qt^mpM« li&i■hfpQntmtB\m^p '■/^.' 

MepiM^qfMe'^^oeeg^mgsm^er the4grieMiur^:'WagBS''(M 
, ' ■ : 19B4^Tke'^ "Oommisdm' m., Om&r 

:;: 'Farmmg—Agr%cmnr^M:^Si^^ ^IMS—Bugwt' ' r 

, JnfeTnmMpfii:d'M€ed' ; Te$tin-g' A^M3^iaii<m~Mnf0t.e^r%m^'‘&f.: 
W<$geB--*^^0hByAjgg^wtditd"M:'-Xn^ 

"' Bb'WbccIim •' ' "' ^'" ' ' " ' *'' 90 ^ 

2 of Herlbage Rants. 

rr0BBmr G. SiapMm, M.A., tmd Wm. JDmim, mTSc. . » l£}02 

SheepBipning inBeTonsbiJre, 1925. r-V. Dntion, B.Se., A.ii.as. 1015 
Comparison of Scmdiaari^ «n^ British^ Rg Breeding 
Me&OdS. H.— Swedish BEethods. JS, JS. Davidson, M.A,, 

Dvp. . .. 

Agricultural Education for Women in Belgium. 1. - . logs 

The Control of Aphides XufestiBg Bnlhs in Store- i?. ^mim 2037 
Eebruary on the Farm. J. M. Bond, M.B.JS!,, M.jSa, M.DA. (JBcm.) I042 
Manures for Fehruary- Bir JOm Mmsm, D.Be„ F,MM. .. - 1045 
Feeing Stuffs for February- -E- S’. S<dnm, M-A. - - • 1040 
BBtoelhmeous Eotes - ,- *, « - - . . logig 


OF THE 






OSMOSPS^BROWM'ORAlJlIM’ly ica Hoirein'or Bl0''vtB'^'weal»efS':after/Iato weaMy* 

, .vscoufiiigjapslss, ct^ 

'OSBIOND'S'*.' ;CAin'tM .plUS^, lor 

, ■ vH'caTing «il Stmiiiittg;.:;,CS,rfstcjse!£^ '*VTOe;Sl3«|^«r<i*s;:|^ 

OSMPNDS^:CWLPEOSYL,; 'aii^' 

OSMOITOS* EI^CTEA,PLUro, to:yitaliMitg;Ey«s 'V",: 







• 1 s . ■ 


Ay'MUm' p^'repared/'artier ^ •tK&: 


lei^o^apl 

ylsfcd'CJ^aatt,'' 


isBOW-ready;Jfor'klring,'' ■' 

E«i#l l,~-FOWLS, 

,. Thc^€k}mme!tcml:' Egg • Farm. ' Artificial - Imtclimg; 
ami, rearing, Feeadisg. l^ro.tectiatt,agaimt|3iarask!ftSi:e^^ 

BUCKS. 

'Iwculsiiiag, fcediag,,.,, egg coBeciing''«d^|jresmra-: 
tioo, etc, 

2.--FOWLS, 

!i;ise -Corntdercial praducticr* muf Ta%le ronitry,' 
i!,«ari 9 g plants^ fattebiug aad crammi ng>1kiiliiig'» shaping 
attd packing, etc, ' 

BUCKS* 

,\Vv:Beftring'.,1by Small-hoMe»3s^ - ..,FaS:tmiagfarm*/,'F!eaad*. 
ptekiag^ kIMing, shaping and packing, etc, 

^ ^ TURKETS 

- Fcrolftty fpr Ckristmas Market* RmripE yonng 
Tmimyp^ :kummgr ’vsrjeighmgt killing, p&ekmg^ 

tKS»ik«» «te* '. 

o . ' E*»l ak^-^EBUCATION, 

', l^s^iTisyd^ Osmutf Bjpeediag Station for 

Spkatfet|«^^ ips»hctic» of txiais> i»|> 

iltNtSkWtLi ) 


E XT RA 
QUALIT? 


ats^ Ftfem o( tltit an«i 
■fllilMBr F«ili 2 er« lor all 

'pCc^Will lbe$^nfco|a ap|>iijC8tti['£l!!ii ttn 
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'OR YOU YOUR SONS || Government (io conjunction g 

|| with the Imperial Govern- ^ 

ment) affords assistance to ^ 
SETTLEMENT IN || approved new settlers. The M 

1; assistance includes : ^ 

^ %E# 111 Inal r% I ^ !| Free period of taition. m 

Loan on easy terms for 

=? H o D E s IA i,. i 


provides real opportunities in a young self- 
governing BRITISH COLONY where 

TAXATION IS LIGHT 
GOOD LAND IS CHEAP 


Fayineut oi piirLd'jas3 price 
of Governiiieiit laiicl may lie 
spread over years ' com- 
meucirig 3 years from date 
of occupation 

T?ie Laud Ilfr/h 

CommL-tioiie}''s Ojfiee (?<»?• .15 iteara 
with Jjrpartmcrit of A:tricutture, 
Southern Lhodesm,), ’Will iut^riiew 
puf.spec'ice st'itkrs at. antj time or b// 

w//po2u/'r?ir'/(t. 


Genial Climatic and Social Conditions prevail, 
and GREAT AGRICULTURAL AND 
MINERAL WEALTH await Development. 






Add/was Lnqtili-ies, 
SECRETARY, 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA, ; 

Crown House, 

Aidwycli, London, W,C,2. 


Please mention the JouRNAif when corresponding with Adv’ertuers, 
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FOR ALL 
SPRING CROPS 
Drill or Broadcast 1-2 cwt. of 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA per 
acre also using Phosphate & Potash if necessary 

REE EXPERT ADVICE OR LITERATURE 

on application to 


The J.M. Propagranda Manager 

BRITiSI! SULPHATE AMlOilA FEDERATiOH, LTD. 


28-30 Grosvenor Gardens 




London, S.W.1 




Pie(i>s£i the Ah'whefi coTrespondifig with Adv6TtiseT&, 
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HEAVIER CROPS witli a MIHIMUM of EXPENSE 

GROUNP LIMEj H applied to the land in quantities of about 10 cwt. os mose 
per acre per anniimj will produce greatly augmented CROPS, whether of CerealSs 

Clovers, or Leguminous Plants. 

THIS LIME is a SOIL FOOD, an INSEOTIGIDE, a FOMGIGIDl, 
aid the BEST lElEDf for “ FIMGER-AND-TOEDISEASE ii 


OARBO! 


Write 4©— 


THE CEMENT MAR 


OF LiilE 

OMPANY, LIMITED, 


I*IM3E BICPARTMENT, 
PORTLAMD HOUSE, TOTHILi STHEET, WESTMiNSTEF., S.W.t. 

Telegraphic Address :—PORTLAnOf PARLf LONDON*.*® 

iVb.:—VICTORIA 9S80 <Prwate EKehang©>« 


Please mention the Joiibnal when corresponding with Advertisers. 












F or yield, quality and resistance to disease. Potatoes need a 
balanced dressing. Remember the ratio 2-3-2 :—2 cwts. Sulphate 
of Potash. 3 cwts. Superphosphate, 2 cwts. Sulphate of Ammonia. 


it !S the dressing per acre that, with dung, has 
given excellent results in practice. 

Broadcast over ridges before planting. Where 
no dung is given increase the dressing by adding 
another cwt. per acre of each ingredient. 

Insist on lO/^ Potash at least in your Compound 
Manure. 

F. W, Berk & Co. IDS, Fencliiircli Street, ioados, E.C.3, 
Flease ^mention the Joubnal when- corresponding 


I For free advice 

I: and literature on 

I' the use of Fertili- 

1 , sers, apply to The 

I Chief Agricultural 

i ", Adviser, The Pot- 

ash Syndicate, 39 , 
Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. i. 


with Aclt)ertisers. 
















JOURN 



Fleme mention the Jotje2?al when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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. \mpi& l^ltpogen f&p Crop 



r BE nitrogen im Cyamamide 
promotes sieadyj, as well m 
mgoTous growth^ and thus pro-- 
duces the kealtkiesi crops, Cyammide 
is reimned im the soil^ the rntrogem 
being released steadily as the plant 
consumes it. 




And the Lime 
Costs Nothing 

The lime content of Cyanamiie is 
invalnable on soils that are inclined 
to be soar. The continued use of 
Cytmamiie builds up the store of 
lime in the soil with the result that 
additional plant foods are liberated 
and insect and fungoid pests are 
checked. 

Cymamide should be applied 
before the crop is sown. This can 
be done without loss of v^aable 
plant food. 

Cyanamiie is the most economical 
nitrogenous fertiliser. 


rirtiilir iiiiS Lilli 


ADELAIDE HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C. 4 . 


Please mentdon the Joubttal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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“Plough” 

Cattle C 


0!i: 


ImjaiuaMe zn the feeding of Farm Animals 

Experiments liave proved that even in small doses this oil has a wonderful effect in 
promoting the growth and generally improving the condition of stock. For enriching 
separated milk to render it fit for rearing calves, cod-liver oi! has proved to be much 
superior to oil-cake, linseed oil, etc. Experience proves that calves fed on milk 
enriched m this way show a steady increase in weight and develop into strong healthy 
animals. Especially during the winter, milch cows should be given cod-liver oii m 
order to maintain the standard of richness of their milk. Pigs benent to a remarkable 
extent from the use of this oil; it increases their weight and improves their condition. 
The cod-liver oi! must, however, be of the highest quality; this can be assured by 
ordering “Plough” Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oii which is prepared from the fresh 
livers of cod and allied species and is rich in vitamins. It does not give rise to any 
fishy taint in the milk or flesh of the animals. 

“ Plougli” Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil is supplied in 
Y wine bottles (12 to the gal.} - 1/3 each Wine bottles (6 to the gal.) » 2l- each 

Tins,! gal. - 6/6 each 5 gal. - 30/-each Barrels, 23 gal. - 137/6 each 

Obtainable through Pharmacists and Agricultural Chemists. 

Manufaciured by 

ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD,, Bethnal Green, LONDON, E.2. 


Anglo s vaporising On is 
highly refined, and may 
therefore be relied on at 
all times for clean running 
and consistent power for 
every description of Farm 
and Dairy work. 

For business' and household 
power requirements or for 
generating electric light, 
Anglo’s Yaporising Oil is 
ideal. 



The Official 
Fuel at the 
Lincoln and 
Shrewsbury ^ 

Tractorfrails 1 

ANCLO-AI/IERICAN OIL GO., LTD., 

36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.l 


Please mention the Joubnal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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i'liZ LAMBS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

IncoTpoTcied by Special Acts of Fariiamenl for ihs purpose of 

I ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

I DIRECTORS; 

'li Cnairmati: Coiour--l ^fr O. L. COURT HOPE, Bnr}., 2LP. 

I K.', L>HlH ^''Liyroy. CHARLEC E, LACHWOOD. Esq. The Bon. CECIL T. PARKER. 

I J. l}OKALDA}y. Esa. ' li. ruEVfDHOS HOWARD. Esq. A. n. ROW ELL. Esq. 

A. II. WHITE, Esq. 


I Tlxe Gornpari}'makes advaimes to Owners of Land for sucli Agricultural and General Improve- 

i nierts as .a,re aonroved Itv tke idinisti'T of algrieultiire and Fisheries, including THE EB,ECTIOFf 
I and IkiPEOYOIENT of FARkI HOUSES. FARM BUILBINGS, and COTTAGES, AVATER 
SUPPLY, DHAIPLIOE, ELECTFUC LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, &c. 

I The Ciiitlay is charged on the property lieuetited and repaid hy way of Annuity spread over 

I a lined period noa e:vceed.iiig 40 years. 

I The ADTAXTAGES to OWNERS of LAND making improvements under the Company’s 

I ' ^ ;i) The charge is for a FIXED PERIOD and CANNOT BE CALLED IN hy the Comp.any. 

y3) The prcc-edure is Tory simple as there is NO INVESTIGATION OF TITLE, or deposit 
of Deeds required. 

= 3) Advances ;:>e made to either ABSOLUTE OWNERS or OWNERS of SETTLED 

The ComrrRP-^e cee A’jrlcuUus'iI- CredH, nhose Repcri teas pabllshed oh the '24fh February. 1923 \^Com7nand Paper 
Xo. Ii'ifij. Rule: ''Ar’ffUccliQns for latn-.s (ipp'"'ar io receive r>romp! atteuUon and no 7'easonable upplications are ref used. 
Ofi tK vVi'eyV of ihe^IUnistrn's cerpfeah., nioner is aJvi'no-nl icitloui delai/, ufuL if' necessarif, during the actual progi'ess 


For full particulars a’pply to the Secretary, 

I Tbe Lands Improvement Company, 58, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 

i 



Please mention the Jouestal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Miscellaneous Pablications, No. SO. 

A SIMPLE SYSTEM OF FARM BOOK-KEEPING, 

Tlie object of this publication is to set out as sinoply as possilile a systeiri 
of ]30ok-keepiiig Avhicli will meet all the requirements of tlie farmer. 

A^ery full details and specimen accounts are given for eacli stage, the 
whole system being 'worked ctut step hy step in tlie rlearest inaiiiier. 

Price %d. iipf. ' Pod free. | 




Miscellaneous Publications^ No» 51. 

Rats, and how to exterminate them. 

By far the most injurious animals in Britain are the rats, and in spite of 
the energetic measures taken to reduce their numbers they reiiiaiii a very 
serious menace. They destroy enormous quantities of stored food, and spoil 
much more than they destroy ; they do great damage to property by burrowing 
and gnawing: and they are vehicles of several formidable diseases. 

An ac'munt of the life history of the rat is given, and in addition there are 
practical notes on such matters as preventive measures, poisoning, gassing, 
trapping and deterrents, together with six pages of illustrations. 

Price 3d. 7iet. Post free. 


Order direci from the Ministry of Agricalf are and Fisheries, IQ, Whiiehaii Place, London, 5. W.I. 





This booklet gives full information on such subjects as Situation, Floor Area, 
Perching Capacity, A'entilation, Light, Internal Fittings, Materials, Floors, 
Hoofing Felt, AYater and Huns, and, in addition to text illustrations, contains 
working drawings of a 14 ft. laying house (t\vo-thirds span roof) in sections, 
capable of indefinite extens.ion; a lean-to laying house of the same capacity : 
a Lancashire cabin, specially suitable for high and exposed situations; a double 
breeding pen for 25 birds ; a Sussex udight Ark for the rearing of young stock ; 
a house suitable for ^‘backyarders” wdth only a limited space at their disposal: 
also a Philo coop for backyarders 'who cannot provide an outside run. The 
plans are accompanied by descriptive letteipress, together wdth specifications 
and ({uantities of materials required in each case. 

“ A veiy useful hook.” —National Poultry Journal. 

'' There is iiotliiug better on the subject of poultry houses and tlieir 
coiistruetiou published. ” — AV/t/,9. 

Price If net, post free. JUiST PUBLISHED, 


Copies may be obtained direct from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S W.I. 


Please mention the Journal when corresponding with Ad>oertisers. 









THE VERMOREL“ ECLAIR” SERIES 
Watch this space every month for a different type of Sprayer 

Ng. 14.—Tlie^Noe” P»eEmatic Knapsack Sprayer, 

Pressure is established in this machine by means of an 
internal pump before spraying work is commenced^ Both he nds 
are, therefore, free to direct the lance or hold aside foliage for 
spraying underneath the leaves. 

It is made of a Special Brass Alloy and may be used with 
Lime Sulphur in addition to other spraying preparations. 

The “ Noe ’’ has a liquid and working capacity of 21- gallons. 
It is filled by suction and the air pressure is retained when liquid 
contents have been sprayed. This saves time and labour when 
recharging. 

Al! types made and stocked 2^- piats to 88 gallons. 
" Catalogues and Fuii Particulars from-— 

Cooper, Pegler & Co., Ltd., 

24b, Christopher Street - London, E.C.2^ 
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T he sales of oer “ RAPID FATTEN^ 
iNG^^ CAKE ha¥e steadily increased 
year by year for the past forty years, 
and we venture to believe tlial no 
Cake could have achieved this record except 
on its merits. 

Our success in winning the confidence of the 
farming community has not only justified oer 
policy of producing a high class Cake, but 
the long period over which it has been main¬ 
tained and increased, has given us a manu¬ 
facturing and feeding experience which 
enables us to place on the market a Cake at 
the lowest possible price compatible with its 
quality. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, 

The first aiiiiiial report,required to be made by the Minister 
of AgTicultiire and Fisheries to Pariiament, of proceedings 
under the AgTiciiltural Wages (Eegiilation) 
Act, 1924, will be issued shortly. For the 
purpose of the preparation of the report, 


Eeport of the 
Proceedings under 
the Agricniturai 
Wages 

(Eegiilation) Act^ 
1924. 


each Agricultural Wages Committee and 


the AgTiciiltural Wages Board as required 
by the Act has submitted a report of its 
proceedings to the Minister, and these have 
been utilised in the compilation of the present report. 

The steps taken in fixing, yaiying, or cancelling minimum 
rates of wages are briefly outlined, and an anah-sis is made of 
the rates so fixed. A summary is also given of the action taken 
by the Agricultural Wages Committees in defining the empiov- 
ment, which is to be treated as overtime employment: m 
determining the benefits or advantages which may be reckoned 
as paviiient of wages in lieu of payment in cash: in gi'aiiting 
permits of exemption, and of the steps taken by the Ministry 
to secure the observance of the minimum rates. Comparison is 
also made between the current minimum rates of wages and 
the wages obtaining in 1914; the rates fixed bjr the previous 
Agricultural Wages Board, and those prevailing during the 
period of the Conciliation Committees, which shows that the 
minimum wages at present in force, taking the average of the 
country as a whole, are estimated to be about 74 per cent, above 
the prewvar level as compared wdth 160 per eeait. during the 
peak ” period from August, 1920, to x\ugiist, 1921, and 56 per 
cent, during the years 1923 and 1924. 

The appendices to the report include the first amiiial report 
of the xigricultural Wages Board, and tables summarising the 
mininiiim and overtime rates fixed by the Agiieiiltiirai Wages 
.-Committees during the year. The report gives a complete view 
of the wnrking of the Agricultural Wages Act. 

* Copies will be obtainable through any bookseller or direct from HAf. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

(652t.9) P.6./R.4. 8,000. 2/20 M, & S. A 
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The Commission appointed in April last by the Minister of 
Agiiciilture and Fisheries in connection w-ith the Ouse Drainage 

„ __District, have just issued their report. 

e ^ As announced in the issue of this Journal 

on use ramage. May, 1925, the Commissioners were 

directed to advise the Ministry on the following points :— 


(i) The nature and extent o£ the essential works required to put the Ouse 

Drainage System in a proper state and the estimated cost thereof. 

(ii) The degree of benetit likely to be conferred on the various areas and 
sub-areas, into which the Ouse Drainage District is at present 
divided, by the execution of such works as are reported by the 
Cotnuilssioners to be so required. 

(iii) The ability of the several areas and sub-areas respectively to 
contribute to the cost of executing such works. 

(iv) The amount of G-overnmeiit financial assistance which would be 
essential to secure the execution of such works. 

(v) The amendments of the Ouse Drainage Order necessary or expedient 
for enabling the Ouse Drainage District to be drained eifectiialJy. 

The Commission take a serious view of the fjresent state of 
the Ouse Drainage District, and have come to the conclusion that 
besides work on the main tributaries of the Ouse, extensive 
works costing some 21 million pounds are necessary for the 
improvement of the tidal river. Moreover, they are of opinion 
that the improvements recommended are essential if the 
contingency cf submersion and iiiimdation of the tract of fen 
land drained by the river Ouse—land of considerable value from 
the standpoint of food production—is to be removed. 

Yvorks recommended on the tidal portion of the river include 
the dredging and training of the outfall ehanriel between the 
north end of the Marsh Cut (below King’s Lynnl and Hull Sand 
Beacon (in the Wash)—a distance of approximately five miles; 
dredging the main river from the mouth up to Denver Sluice; 
making a new straight cut so as to abolish the Magdalen Bend, in 
order to shorten the course and improve the discharge capacity 
of the river; and improving the Hundred Foot Elver below the 
point of discharge from the Ouse lYaslilands, Works are also 
recommended for the better utilisation of the wasiilaiids, for the 
improvement of bridges and for the dredging of eliaiinels and 
repairing of banks in the Fen area of the Old South Level drain¬ 
ing through Denver Sluice. 

In the light of the existing burdens on the lands which will 
be affected by these works, the Commissioners consider that a 
(roveniment grant of at least IJ million pounds will have to 
he forthcoming if the wnrks recommended for the tidal poiTion 
of tho' river are to be undertaken, and recommend that 
cost of such works, so far as they are not met by an Exchequer 
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grant or otherwise, should be defrayed by a flat rate levied 
throngboiit the whole of the Ouse Draining District. 

The Commission propose that while the works^ which are 
calculated to take ten years to complete, are being carried out, 
the affairs of the Ouse District shall be in the liaiids of a small 
Board, consisting almost entirely of nominated members under 
a paid chairman. It is recommended that for this period the 
Drainage Board should consist of two members nominated by the 
Treasury, two nominees of the Ministry of Agriciiltme and 
Msheries and four representatives of the ratepayers of the Ouse 
District, in addition to the independent chairman. After the 
execution of the works, however, the constitution of the Board 
should be varied, the County Councils being gi.veii strong repre- 
seiitatioii and the elected membership being increased. 

It is also proposed that a subsidiary Board should be set up 
to deal with the rivers in the South Level, but the Commissioners 
feel that the Ouse Drainage Board should be given some general 
powers of control throughout their area, including the iiower 
of vetoing the execution of vvorks which may affect the tidal 
channels until the works recommended are completed. 

As far as the conduct of the affairs of the Ouse Drainage 
District is concerned the Commissioners have found it impossible 
to make aiw effective recommendations short of amending the 
existing law relating to drainage, chiefly in so far as it restricts 
the liability to rating to those who benefit directly from such 
works. Consequently they make some far-reaching reconimenda- 
tioiis on the subject of the incidence of rating for clraiiiage works. 
They are of opinion that the principle upon which drainage 
rates are now assessed solely in accordance with assumed benefit 
should be modified, and propose that a contribution towards the 
cost of drainage works should be made by all the counties within 
a watershed, even though the actual drainage district or district 
to be drained may form only a small part of that watershed. 
A-pplyiiig this doctrine to the Ouse District, the Commissioners 
recommend that the boundary of the actual drainage district 
(i.e., the area where wmrks are necessary and rates are leviable 
therefor) shall be revised on the basis of a contour line 20 feet 
above Ordnance Datum. This would mean that the upper por¬ 
tions of the Ouse and its tributaries would be taken out of the 
drainage district. 

As regards the county contributions, these wmiild be of two 
kinds, (1) contributions in respect of land outside the drainage 
district, but within the watershed, and (2) contributions in 
respect of land within the drainage district. The former would 

A 2 
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Fave BO relation to benefit, but are' regarded b\' the Gomniis-' 
sioners as. a payment made in recognition of the fact that the 
discharge of water from outside the area of benefit results in 
additional expenditure being thrown upon that area, particu¬ 
larly in view of the fact that owing to- modern improvements, 
the rainfall is voided more rapidly than in the past into the 
iovrer reaches of the river. The latter is viewed the Com- 
raissioners somewhat in the light of an insurance against loss 
of rateable value to the counties which would, but for the 
Vv'orks of improvement, be liable to the risk of widespread 
iniuidation. 

Apart from their main recommendations, the Commissioners 
make many subsidiary recommendations, including one important 
new departure, namely, the collection of drainage rates—assessed 
on the basis- of annual value—through the agency of the local 
rating authorities, while they feel that there are many other 
amendments of the Drainage Law which are required in order 
to facilitate the administrative procedure of Statutory Drainage 
Authorities. 

Copies of the repoid (price 2s. each) can be purchased through 
any bookseller, or direct from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 

Aciastral House, Kingsway, liondon, AY.C.2. (Cmd. 2572,0 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Go3o?aeisons between the farming methods of different coun¬ 
tries are always difficult, and are almost bound to lack precision 
Damsh because of differences in the basic principles 

, underlying practice. Eef(?rences to Deu- 

mark have been made almost time without 
number during the last forty years, because her agriculture has 
been regarded as so phenomenally successful. Tt may perhaps 
be said, however, that this country' has not yet fully apprehended 
—^in the sense of putting it into practice—the lesson that Den¬ 
mark can teach. 


At a meeting of the Eoyal Statistical Society on 19th January, 
Mr. E. J. Thompson, C.B., read a paper in which he made 
some fresh comparisons between the productivit.y of British and 
Danish farming in an entirely novel way, and raised some very 
interesting and fundamental questions as to the reason for the 
marked difference which is believed to exist between the two 
countries. The conclusion arrived at by the statistical com¬ 
parison is that the average output per 100 acres of agiieultural 
land is over SO per cent, higher in Denmark than in Great 
Britain, after deducting the feeding-stuffs, seeds, and fertilizers 
which contribute to this production. The explanation of this 
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high figure is stated to lie mainly in the fact that as compared 
with Great Britain, Denmark caiTies a heavier head of stock in 
combination with a high arable area, and by growing crops on 
this arable area feeds this stock to a greater extent from her 
own soil. This is combined with a higher yield per acre in the 
case of certain crops, with a larger yield of milk per covv and 
with a larger output of eggs and iioultry. 

Taking those facts as a broad general conclusion, 
Mi\ Thompson proceeded to examine the comparative costs of 
production, including wages and persons employed, the object 
being to determine whether there is any obvious explanation of 
the higher productivity of Denmark. While there does not ap¬ 
pear to be any very serious or material difference in these respects 
between Denmark and Great Britain, it may well be that costs 
of production in Denmark are really and effectively lotver than 
in Great Britain owing to the co-operative purchase of feeding- 
stuffs, etc., to greater personal labour on the part of the farmer, 
and also to the fact that though cash wages seem to. be much 
the same in both countries Danish labour may be cheaper owing 
to longer hours and gi*eater efficiency. 

The real crux of the problem, how^ever, lies not in the gross ox* 
net output, or even in the costs of production, but in the net 
return or profit to the producer. Whether the British farmer is, 
or is not, securing from the soil as great a quantity of produce 
hs is obtained by farmers in other countries he is presumably 
producing as much as it pays him to produce at current-prices. 
This leads to the question, if a large gross production and a 
large arable acreage tend to the agricultural prosperity of Den¬ 
mark, why is not the same sj^stem applicable to this country? 
To this there is no simple answer. 

Apart from the cpiestion whether costs of production are really 
and effectively lower, Mr, Thompson thought that it is quite 
possible (1) that the Danisli farmer produces on the average a 
higher grade of article, and thus obtains a higher price; (2) that 
by improved methods of marketing and organisation he obtains 
a larger share of this price, thus securing a larger average 
return on his total production: and (3) that on the average he 
may be content with a smaller cash profit, or, alternatively, may 
he willing to work harder or more energetically to secure a 
similar return. 

In this connection the size of the farms may have an important 
bearing. In Denmark, some 56 per cent, of the cultivated area 
is in farms of between 37 and 128 acres. In England and Wales, 
some 53 per cent, of the area is in farms of 150 acres and up- 
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wards. There is also the factor of ownership to he taken into 
aecoimt. The British farmer on the w'hole regards his farm as a 
nioiiej-making machine in which he invests such capital, labour, 
and enterprise as he exj)ects wuil give him a satisfactory cash 
letiim. The Danish farmer, on the other hand, is more attached 
to his holding, and more inclined to look to the average result 
and to the long-period increase in the capital value of his lariii. 
Tile mere fact that he is the owner encourages him to put more 
capital, more labour, and more enterprise into his undertaking 
over an average ot years than the British faiaiier. 

Tlie conclusion to^ vvhich Mr, Thompson finally comes is that 
it is the smaller size of the holdings, combined with the psycho¬ 
logical effect of owmership, to which the main difference in the 
agricultural systems of the tw'o countries is due. 

tir ^ ^ ^ 


The Ministry's annual report on tlie acreage of croiis, 
number of live stock, and number of agricultural '^vorkers 
. - employed, in 1925 has now' been published. 

The report discusses the chief changes 
a IS ICS, . statistics generally as compared with 

1924, and cciitaiiis a review' of the increase in the area of sugar 
beet in the last few years, and of the distribution throughout 
England and Wales of the area under this crop in 1925. 

The tables attached to the report contain detailed figures of 
all crops and live stock for each county of England and Wales. 

The report, wiiicii forms Part I of the Agricultural Statistics 
of England and Wales, 1925, may be obtained through any 
bookseller, or direct from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, price Is. net or Is. Id. 
post free. 


A pxtkther Eeseareh Monograph was issued by the Ministry 
early in January, entitled Sugar Beet : the results of an 
Inquiry into the Costs of Production, Yields 
and Eeturns in 1924.”'^' This monograph 
deals with a special investigation carried out by the Agrieiiltiiral 


Sugar Beet. 


Economics Pieseareh Institute of the University of Oxford into 
the costs of production, yields and returns of sugar beet on 
certain farms in 1924. 

The growing of sugar beet is a comparatively new' venture in 
this country, and farmers have many questions to ask ns to the 
economics of the crop. The monograph now published supplies 


^ Research Moncgrapli No, 3. Obtainable from the Ministry, price 3s-,. 
post free. 
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a gi’eat deal of information which will serve to answer at least 
some of those questions, and it will also suggest to growers 
points which require their attention if the crop is to be a 
success in their hands. Possibilities of future economies and 
improved returns are discussed, and there is a careful examina¬ 
tion of the factors involved in the problem of securing that the 
industry shall rest on a sound economic basis in the future. 

•sjs ^ ^ 


In order to remove any misunderstanding, the Minister of 


Agriculture and P^isheries desires to state that the main pro- 


Tithe Act, 1925. 


visions of the Tithe Act, 1925, which 
received the Poyal Assent on 22nd Decem¬ 


ber last, including the stabilisation of the annual value of tithe 
rentcharge at £105 per cent, and the transfer of ecclesiastical 
tithe rentcharge to Queen Anne’s Bounty, do not come into 
force until the “ appointed day ”—a date not earlier than 
6th April, 1926—to be fixed by Order in Council. It is antici¬ 
pated that the “ appointed day ” will for these purposes be 
31st INIarch, 1927, but ample notice will be given of the final 
decision on this point. 

The Act, therefore, makes no immediate alteration in the 
legal ownership of tithe rentcharge or in the basis of computa¬ 
tion of the sums payable in resjoect of annual tithe rentcharge. 
Bor the present, the sum of d6109 3s. lid. continues to be 
payable for every £100 tithe rentcharge (par or commuted 
value) and half-yearly instalments of tithe rentcharge which 
became payable on the 1st January, 1926, are calculated on that 


basis. 


* * 


» 


* 


* 


The Ministry has recently issued an Order under the above 
title which has for its object the provision of a ready means 

of tracing animals which may have been in 
contact with diseased or suspected animals 
in the country. Such tracing is of great 
importance in connection with foot-and- 
The Order is the outcome of one of the reeom- 


Movement of 
Animals (Records) 
Order, 1925. 

mouth disease 


mendations of the Departmental Committee on Poot-and-Mouth 
Disease, which reported on 2nd Februarj^, 1925, as follows :— 

We are confident that the majority of the agricultural 
community would willingly assent to the keeping of a general 
record of movements, and w^e recommend that this should be 
made compulsory.” 
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The Order accordingly requires a record to be kept by any 
person who moves or permits to be moved, any animal to or 
from any premises, except that the movement of animals between 
different parts of the same premises is not required to be recorded; 
neither are movements of animals from or to any premises for 
feeding, watering, or milking, provided the animal is moved back 
to the premises within 24 hours. This general provision will 
affect not only a farmer who keeps stock, but a dealer who moves 
animals to or from any premises, including markets, fairs, 
auction sales (whether or not the animals so moved have been 
purchased or sold), or from one market, auction, etc., to another, 
These records must be available for inspection at all reasonable 
times. 

As far as pigs are concerned, pig dealers who already keep 
the register required by Article 4 of the Swine Fever Order of 
1911, are not required to enter movements of pigs in 
the form of record prescribed by the new Order, but a note must 
be entered in the latter to the effect that a separate register 
is kept for pigs. 

The records are not required to be kept by :— 

(a) Any person moving, or permitting movement of, an 
animal to or from any lair authorised by a local authority 
for the temporary detention of imported animals awaiting 
exposure at a market, or awaiting movement for slaughter, 
or to or from any imported animals landing place or imported 
animals wharf. (Eecords of such movements are aheady 
provided for in the Orders of the Ministry governing the move¬ 
ments of imported animals'); 

(b) Any person whilst acting as a market authority cr 
auctioneer at any market, saleyard, fairgroimd or other 
premises, or any person responsible for holding an exhibition 
of animals; or 

(c) A railway company moving or permitting the movement 
of any animals to or from a railway station for purposes of 
transit. 

Farmers, dealers, or other persons required by the Order to 
keep a form of i-ecord may for this purpose use their own books 
provided that all the particulars specified in the form contained 
in the Schedule of the Order are included. It will, however, 
probably be found more convenient for each farmer to obtain 
special forms of record which vrill be placed on sale by printing 
firms accustomed to this work. 

The Order came into operation on 1st February, 1926. 
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At the Fourth International Seed Testing Congress held at 
Cambridge in 1924, it was decided to enlarge the scope of the 
International -European Seed Testing Association formed 
Seed Testin® Copenhagen Congress, to extend its 

Association** activities to all countries of the world in 
which seed testing is practised, and to recon¬ 
stitute it under the name of the International Seed Testing 
Association. 

The object of this Association is that of “ advancing all 
questions connected with the testing and judgment of seeds,” 
which is to be attained by comparative tests and research at 
the various seed testing establishments throughout the world, 
by standardising the methods and terms used in connection with 
seed testing, and by the oi’ganisation of congresses, publication 
of technical papers, etc. Membership of the Association is 
limited to official stations Controlled by Governments and Associa¬ 
tions of official seed analysts. 

The report of the work of this Association eo%^ering the period 
July, 1924, to September, 1925, has recently been issued by 
the President, Mr. Dorph Petersen, of Copenhagen. This 
report shows that 24 countries, representing all the principal 
seed testing associations of the world, have joined the 
Association. 

The Association has set up a number of Committees, each of 
which is charged with the study of a special problem. These 
Committees include those which will deal with the following 
subjects;— 


Provenance determinations ; 

Hard seeds and broken seedlings; 

Moisture content and drying; 

Investigations of genuineness of variety and of plant diseases; 

Dodder ; 

Publications and registration; 

Beet; 

Besearcb for countries with temperate climate: 

Research for countries with warm climate; and 

Sampling, 

Special attention has also been given to the preparation of 
International Rules for seed analysts. Draft Rules were con¬ 
sidered by the Executive Committee at a recent meeting, but 
having regard to the wide difference of opinion at present 
existing between the several stations as to what should he con¬ 
sidered “ pure seed,” it was decided to postpone further action 
in this connection until closer agreement was reached upon this 
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important point* In May last* samples of li difiereiit species 
of seed ivere distributed by tlie Association to 57 different stations 
ail over the world for the purpose of comparative testing* The 
results of these tests are now being tabulated and '-a report 
prepared by the President of the Association* A special series, 
of garden seed samples has also been sent out to a number of 
selected stations for comparative testing. Arrangements have 
been made with the International Institute of Agriculture at' 
Pmme to publish monographs on seed testing and allied subjects 
written by members of the Association. These will be printed 
in five languages and coiffes sent to all members of the Associa¬ 
tion. The Institute has also agreed to print summaries of any 
important articles on seed testing, etc,, which may appear else¬ 
where. Reports on '' Provenance/’ '' Seed Investigations/^ 
and the Identification of Seeds of Italian and Perennial Rye¬ 
grass have already been submitted to the Institute for publica¬ 
tion. The prej)aration of a bibliographical list of new’ and old 
seed testing literature and the collection of a library of works 
oil seed testing has been begun. 

Arrangements are being made for the holding of the fifth 
International Congress in Rome in the early part of May, 1927. 


^ 


Dusixg the month ending 14th January, legal proceedings 
were instituted against three employers for failure to pay the 

minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed 
fay the Orders of the Agricultural Wages 
Board for workers employed in agriculture. 

In one ease heard at Easingwold the 
a worker at less than the minimum and 
overtime rates laid down in the permit of exemption, which the 
local Agi’icultural Wages Committee, after seeing the worker, 
had gi-anted. The worker had received ;£l per week as com¬ 
pared with ;£T 8s. which he should have been paid according to 
his permit, and the total arrears ordered to be paid amounted to 
£19 4s. 


Enforcement of 
Minimum Bates 
of Wages. 

employer had paid 


In another ease heard at Alcester (Warwick), the defendant 
was fined £2 and ordered to pay £7 12s. 6d. arrears of wages 
in respect of two workers. 


In the third case heard at Pwllheli (Carnarvon) the defendant 
was ordered to pay £2 12s. 6d. fine and costs, and arrears of 
W'ages amounting to £5 10s. to the worker concerned. 
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The general index number of the prices of agiicultural produce 
in December was the same as in November, being 53 jjei' cent. 

THe Agricultural corresponding month in 1911-18, 

Index Number. 'mh 63 per cent, a year 

ago and ob i>er cent, m December, 1923. 
The reduction of 10 points in the index number as eomj^ared 
with December, 1924, is mainh" due to the lower prices ruling 
for potatoes and fat sheexj. 

In the follovviiig table are shown the j)ereentage increases 
as eomxDared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1920 ;— 


i’ERrEOTAOE Increase compared with the avek.4ge of the coeresponi'ING 

Month is 1911 - 13 . 


Month. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

January 

200 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

February ... 

195 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

March 

189 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

April 

202 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

May 

180 

119 

71 

64 

56 

57 

June 

175 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

July 

186 

112 

72 

53 

52 

51 

August 

193 

131 

G7 

54 

59 

56 

September 

202 

116 

57 

56 

60 

57 

October 

194 

86 

59 

51 

63 

53 

Norember 

193 

79 

62 

53 

64 

53 

December 

184 

76 

59 

56 

63 

53 


Wheat advanced in price during December and averaged 
i2s. 3d. joer cwt. as against 11s. 2d. in the previous month, the 
index figure rising 18 points to 67 per cent, above the pre-war 
level. Oats were also dearer, an increase of 2d. per cwt. being 
recorded, but barley was lOd. per cwt. cheaper, the index figure 
of the former rising 2 points while that of the latter declined 
6 jioints. Wheat sold at the same inice as in December, 1924, 
while barley and oats realised less money, the reduction in the 
ease of barley amounting to as much as 8s. lOd. x>er cwt., but 
oats wei*e only 4d. per cwt. cheaper. 

Pat cattle advanced in price, as is usual in December, but, 
as the increase was relatively less than in the base years, the 
index number dro|)ped 4 points to 44 per cent, above 1911-18 
and was the same as a year earlier’. The advance in the jpiice 
of fat pigs was continued, haeoners being 6d. and porkers 8d. 
per 14-lb. stone dearer than in November. Fat pigs were about 
85 per cent, dearer than in pre-war years, and were relatively 
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the dearest of all agricultural eommodities, whereas in December, 
1924, they were amongst the cheapest at 49 ijer cent, higher 
than in 1911-13. Fat sheep declined -J^d. per lb. on the month, 
whilst in the base years there was an increase in December, 
and the index number fell 16 points to 47 per cent, above pre¬ 
war cost as compared with 84 per cent, above a year earlier. 
This is the first time for nearly four years that the index 
number for fat sheep has been lower than the general index 
number for all agricultural produce, and for a long period sheep 
were relatively very dear as compared with most other classes 
of agricultural produce. The restrictions on the movement of 
store stock, owing to foot-and-mouth disease, have closed most 
store stock markets, and average prices of dairy cows and store 
stock for the month of December are consequently not available. 

Milk prices were unchanged in December and remained at 
74 per cent, above pre-war. Butter was slightly dearer, but as 
the increase was relatively less than usual at this period of the 
year a drop of 3 points occurred in the index figure, while cheese 
was practically unchanged on the month. Eggs were 3d. per 
dozen cheaper, the index number falling on the month from 80 
to 74 per cent, above the basic years. Both eggs and cheese 
were aboirt 1-5 per cent, dearer than in December, 1924, but 
butter was slightly cheaper. Poultry averaged 60 per cent, above 
December, 1911-13, prices, all descriptions being cheaper than a 
year earlier when prices averaged 64 per cent, above pre-war. 

Potatoes were about 4s. per ton dearer than in November, and 
the index number advanced 4 points to 64 per cent, above the 
base years- As compared with the con-esponding month in 1923 
and 1924 potatoes were relatively very cheap, average prices 
being lower by about 15 and 40 per cent, respectively, but even 
so the index figure is appi'eciably above the average of all agricul¬ 
tural eommodities. Hay was somewhat dearer on the month 
hut was still comparatively cheap at only 4 per cent, above 
pre-war cost. 

The index number of apples was 9 points lower at 26 per cent, 
above 1911-13 although most descriptions were slightly dearer 
than in November, the increases being relatively much smaller 
than in the base years. All vegetables, except cabbage, advanced 
in price on the month, the general average being 75 per cent, 
above 1911-13. Cabbage and onions at 45 and 41 per cent, 
respectively above pre-war were comparatively cheap, while 
carrots, cauliflowers and Brussels sprouts at 111, 95 and 79 per 
cent, above were relatively dear. 
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The Be VeccMs 
Beet-Sugar 
Process. 


The Ministry has accepted from Sir Charles Cottier an offer 
to transfer free^of charge to the Ministry, the British and Irish 

rights in the Be Vecchis Process for the 
production of sugar from beet. These 
rights have now been formally assigned 
to the IMinistiy free of charge hut on 
particulaiiy with regard to further experi- 


certain conditions, 
mental wnrk. 

The process was investigated last winter on behalf of the 
Ministry by a Technical Committee who visited Italy and' saw 
the process in operation. Their report was presented to Parlia¬ 
ment last February (Gmd. 2343 of 1925) and w^as published by 
the Stationery Office. The following extracts indicate the vieAv 
taken bv the Committee :— 


The process has scarcely yet emerged from the exx^eriiiientai 
stage, but the principles are sound and the improvements in the 
plant necessary to render it commercially successful ought to 
present little difficulty. Once these difficulties were overcome the 
process would present very great possibilities for the development 
of the sugar-beet industry in this country* The conditions in 
England may differ in certain details from those in Italy, and the 
costs of production claimed for the De Vecchis process would need 
to be verified in actual operation here before any encouragement 
were given to its adoption by the sugar-beet interests in this 
country. ’ ’ 

** From the foregoing it will be understood that while the 
principles of the De Tecchis system are in our opinion technically 
sound, the whole question of their practical application is still 
open. Until definite figures concerning the cost of the De "Vecchis 
system, working on a satisfactory industrial basis, can be produced, 
it is extremely difficult to say whether claims made for the system 
would be realised in practice. However, consider that the system 
is sufficiently promising to justify further experimental work on 
the lines suggested. A definite decision as to the desirability of 
introducing the p>rocess into this country should await the results 
of the experiments wffiich vre advise.” 


In accordance with the undertaking given on the transfer of 
the British and Irish rights, the Ministry has arranged for 
experimental work for the improvement of the process to be 
conducted at the Oxford Institute for Eesearch in Agricultural 
Engineering. This work is now in progress, and it is hoped that 
an interim report will be published vidthin the next few months. 

A non-exelusive licence to use the De Yeeehis patents in this 
country has been granted to Sir Charles Cottier, and the Ministry 
is prepared to consider applications for licences from other- 
persons. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF 
IMPROVING MILK YIELDS. 

H, G. Sa^^tders, M.A., and J. Hammond, M.A., 

School of Agriciilture, Camhridge. 

Every year tlie Ministry of Agriculture publishes details of 
milk recording societies showing the aY^erage yield per cow in 
each society, and between these aY^erage yields there arie con¬ 
siderable Y'ariations: nor is this haphazard, for societies gwing 
high aY'erages in one year are usually found high in the list 
in another. The farmer is naturally led to inquire why this 
is so, and to the more profitable question of how he can improve 
his own a.Y'^erage. Such improY’ement can be made along one 
or, preferably, two lineS'—^the raising of the standard of oow 
(by breeding and selection) and by improYung the management 
(including feeding’). 

Improved Management of tlie Cow. —Taking the latter first, 
a fairly close association may be seen between the aYnra-ge 
yield of a society and the proportion of arable land in the 
area coYvred by its activities—that is to say, on the aY^erage, 
grastS land districts shew- a low’er aY’erage yield than those that 
are principally arable: for instance, from the figures we should 
expect fill area containing an acre of arable land to 1 of 
grass to gme an aYnrage of something like 6,38S lb., YYdiereas 
one wuth 3 acres of arable to 1 of grass would be expected to 
average 6,905 lli.—an increase of bet-ween 8 and 9 per cent. 

How does this arise? One of the chief reasons lies in the 
fact that in grass land districts dairy farmers have not the same 
variety of lionie-grown foods aYmilable, and it becomes a matter 
of necessity that a large proportion of their cows should cah^e 
in spring, to make the most of the growing season. In arable 
districts with a large and sometimes Y^aried supply of roots, 
etc., for Yvinter feeding, the farmer can caK^e a large propor¬ 
tion ill aiitumii. There is, liow-^ever, some difficulty in arrang- 
ing for cows to calve regularly eY^eiw autumn, owing to the 
fact that it is eas}' to miss a cow’s “-heat ” period in v^inter. 
This happens, not only because the heat periods are shorter 
ill Yvinter than in summer (sometimes only 6 to 10 hours) and 
so are OY'erlooked if the period falls in the night, but also 
iiecaiise the signs of heat are not so marked, especially when 
cows are kept tied up. 

It is the difficulty in getting cows to calve regularly during 
the late autumn months wffiich not only causes a large loss 
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ill milk yield 5 but also upsets the regular supply which is so 
necessary when contracts are made, or consumers are served 
direct, leading either to loss of trade or to the buying of dowm- 
calvers in a bad buying market. 

Some evidence of this difficulty is afforded by the Ministry's 
hlarket Prices returns, which show that the price of down- 
calvexs is usually noticeably higher from October to December 
than for the rest of the year. This is probably due to a demand 
for the replacement of those cows whose service could not be 
accomplished at the required time during the preceding winter. 
In this res^iect, again, the arable farmer is at an advantage, 
records showing that in his case there is not so much delay 
in service during winter, presumably because the more suitable 
feeds he can supply lessen the seasonal variation in heat 
periods. 

Of one thing there is no doubt, namely, that the autumn 
calver has a better chance of making a big record than the 
spring calver. The latter gives a large flow to begin with, but 
falls off very rapidly. During May and the first week or so of 
June (varying, of course, with the weather) grass is an admir¬ 
able food for all covrs except the very high producer, but by 
midsummer it is getting fibrous and indigestible, and the cow 
cannot, because of its bulk, eat enough of it to support a large 
milk yield. Some farmers (this again is usually possible only 
in arable districts) grow catch crops for feeding green during 
the late summer and early autumn, and an investigation into 
milk records shows that this is to be verv higiilv recommended. 
It is believed, however, that these are not usually fed early 
enough and that it is better to begin feeding them by the 
middle of June, before the milk flow begins to decline, than 
to wait until there is a shortage at the end of July or August. 

The^' spring calver also suffers as a rule from an abnormal 
decline in yield during September and October at the onset of 
winter; these two j)eriods (June-July and September-October) 
reduce her yield considerably. The autumn calver, on the 
other hand, maintains her yield w^ell all through the winter, 
gets a considerable gain from the spring flush in the following 
year, and only begins to diminish in yield noticeably at the 
next bad period in June and July. With more care in feed¬ 
ing, and the supply of catch crops in summer, it is possible 
that this seasonal variation might be overcome, but at present, 
under ordinary conditions, the- autumn calver would be 
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expected to give some 10 per cent, more milk than the spring 
ealveiL 

The writers have analysed the records of two typical milk 
recording societies^—Penrith (a grass land district) and Norfolk 
(predominantly arable)—and the fact emerged that the yield 
in the arable area was about 25 per cent, higher than in the 
other 5 despite the fact that the cows concerned did not appear 
to be any better as milk producers. The increase was due to 
more autumn calvings and to more even milking throughout 
the year; the Penrith records varied very closely wuth the 
condition of the grass in summer, and were very low com¬ 
paratively towards the end of winter, possibly because of the 
lack of a supply of home-grown food at this time. 

One method of improvement, then, lies in more autumn 
calvings (as far as milk contracts, etc., will allow) and careful 
rationing (on which advice is now available) not only during 
winter, but particularly from June to October, the period when 
the greatest mistakes are usually made. 

x4nother point, which is largely under control, is the length 
of time that a cow is dry before calving: farmers usually 
acknowledge that it is best for her to be dry for 6 weeks or so ; 
but too often she is not allowed more than a week or fortnight, 
and occasionally only a day or two. Of alLthei lactations in 
the Norfolk records, one-half w^ere after dry periods of less 
than the recognised 6 wmeks. A study of this question decidedly 
supports the vieAV that a rest is advantageous; cowls that were 
dry for less than 10 days before-- calving gave, on the average, 
14 per cent, less milk in the next lactation than those having 
a 6 weeks' rest, whilst those dry for 3 months gave about 
8 per cent. more. Heifers are usually more difficult to dry 
off than older cows, and the effect was found to be much 
greater with second calvers; in their case a heifer dry for only 
a week would he expected to give 25 per cent, less milk in 
the next (2nd) lactation than one dry for 6 weeks, wPereas if 
dry for 3 months her yield would be 10 or 12 per cent, more 
than normal. The reason for this seems to he that a heifer 
will, if allowed a fair rest between her first and second lacta¬ 
tion, not only get in good condition again (as would older cows, 
of eoiirseb but also would employ the time in making growth, 
both of the body and the udder, for the udder of a cow starts 
to grow in preparation for the next lactation after about the 
fifth month of pregnancy. 
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It cannot be too strongly insisted therefore that all cows, 
and particularly j'oung ones, should have a rest of at least 6 
weeks or 2 months before calving; after all, in the last month 
of a lactation a cow wall probably only yield 80 or 40 gallons 
at most, 'whereas if she tv ere dry then her yield in the next- 
lactation wnuld probably be increased by something like 
100 gallons. 

. It is not known whether it is possible to escape the effects 
of a short rest by feeding the cow highly daring the last weelts 
of the preceding lactation and when she is dry, but it is pro¬ 
bable that the harm done would be alleviated by this procedure; 
yet it is likely that one of the uses of a dry period is that it 
allows the actual secretory part of the mammary gland to grovr 
in preparation for the next lactation, and it seems probable 
that, however high the feeding, some considerable advantage 
will still be gained by drying the cow off some time before she 
is due to calve. It is hoped that before long the scientist will 
be able to supply definite information on this point. 

Improving the Herd. —The second line that can be followed 
is that of improving the herd by rigorously and accurately 
culling thei “ passengers,” and bv’ breeding superior animals; 
the basis for this is provided by milk records. This is not, 
how'ever, quite so simple as it sounds because a cow’s lactation 
yield is influenced by many external factors. In judging the 
cows of one herd the influence of the system of management 
and feeding may reasonably be neglected, for it appears to 
affect good, bad, and indifferent cows in the same proportion. 
The lactation yield, however, will be influenced by the month 
of calving and dry period, as has been noted above, and also 
by age and service periods. By finding out bow far these 
eireumstances may affect a cow’s weld, we can allow for them 
and so compare the yields of cows, made under different 
circumstances, with more certainty. 

It is well known that a heifer will not usually give so much 
milk in her first lactation as she will when older; it has been 
found that the yield keeps on rising during the first six lacta¬ 
tions and then declines. The single factor that may have the 
gTeatest influence on the lactation yield is the incidence of the 
next pregnancy; commonly this is roughly taken into considera¬ 
tion by statements such as that a cow gives 1,000 gallons i« 
300 days. This, however, is unsatisfactory because it takes 
no account of when the next calf is due—obviously the above 
record would be much more creditable if the cow was far 

B 
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a;.dva-iiced in pregnancy at the end of the SOO days, than if she 
had only just been served. Further, this method does not take 
into account the fact that a cow’s milk begins to fall off after 
the fifth month of pregnancy, the time at which the' growth of 
the udder begins in preparation for the next lactation. 

The most reasonable method of allowung for this is by means 
of what has been termed the service period—the interval 
betw^een calving and the next fertile service; thus, if a cow" 
calves on 1st June and is served again on 1st x\iigust her 
service period for that lactation is the inteiwal between 
1st June and 1st August, or 61 days; the statement that this 
cow gave (say) 1,000 gallons with a service period of 61 days 
has then a.’ definite meaning, and it is possible to obtain correc¬ 
tions by means of wFicli allow^ance may be made for different 
lengths of service period. 

Correction Tables,—On p. 988 is a table of corrections for 
each of the four measurable factors influencing a lactation 
yield—month of calving, seiwice period, age, and dry period— 
the application of which gives a standardised figure that can 
be used to compare one cow wdth another. 

The standard for month of calving is the average of all 
months (conforming closelj^ to iNIarch and September calvers) 
and con sequent Ij’ a percentage must be subtracted from the 
yield of all cotvs calving in the good calving months October 
to April, and a percentage added to the others. 

For the service period the standard is 85 days, because a cow 
served 85 days after calving will be due again on the' same 
date next year, as pregnancy lasts “280 days and So + 280 — 
365. Ail those served sooner than 85 days after calving must 
have something added on to their yield, and those left empty 
for a long time must have something taken off. It will be 
seen that separate figures are given for first calvers: this is 
necessary because heifers usually milk longer than older cows, 
and give a level cuiv^e. Thirty per cent, must be added to the 
yield of a heifer to estimate her yield when mature (the 6th 
lactatioii’d for age the standard has been taken as maturity, 
and the table gives the percentage to be added on to the other 
lactation yields in order to estimate the yield in the 6tli 
lactation. 

Finaliy, coiTections are given for the length of the dry 
period before the lactation, and -we ..have already seen that 
different figures must be used for second calvers, because they 
are still growung; here the standard is 40 days. 
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When we have applied the corrections to a cow’s lactation 
yield, we aaTive at an estimate of what that cow^ will give in 
her 6th lactation under standard conditions, these being:— 
calving in a mean ” month {e.g. March): being served so as 
to calve again on the same day" next year: and having been 
dry for 40 day"s before the lactation. This estimate may then 
be used to compare that cow’s milking" capabilities with those 
of another whose ydeld has been standardised in the same w"a-y. 

Let us take one concrete example; suppose a. farmer has 
decided to dispose of one of two cows, and the difficulty- of 
deciding which is the worst milker arises. He would have, 
probably, the records of several lactations of each, but we will 
only take one to economise space. Suppose A gave 6,000 lb. 
in her •2nd lactation, m which she calved on 10th May, was 
served again on 7th June (service period = -28 days) and had 
been previously’ dried off on 15th April (diy period = 25 days): 
suppose B gave 9,000 lb. with her 5th calf, cahiiig on 
10th October, being served on 20tli February (seivice period = 
133 days! and hawing been dry for 33 days before 10th October. 

The ccrrections are :— 


Month of Calvinj’ 
Service PoJ'iocl 
A^e 

I »ry Period 

Totiil Co!' reet ion 


A. 

3.4 per cent. 
+ 21.3 
A IS.O 

4- 3.0 „ 


4 - 50.7 ,, 




4.7 

9.7 
0.7 
1.5 


12.2 


per cent. 

?? 5^ 

5 ? 


J7 :? 


50.7 12,2 

Corrected yi*-i(ls. 6,000 4- x 6,000 9,000—x 9,000 

or . 9,042 lb.. 7,902 lb. 

from wliicli it appears that A's is a better performance. 

'Farming eaiinot be reduced entirely to figures, and it is not 
recommended that anyone should slaTishly follow the dictates 
of these standardised yields; they should be used with a large 
admixture of commonsense and with full allowance for any 
circiimstaiices that may have occuiTed to hamper the cow. 
Thus, if each of one indiYiduaFs successive lactations, be 
corrected, the figures arrived at will not agree absolutely, but 
under normal circumstances will be fairly close, and by taking 
the average of 2 or (better) 3 corrected lactation yields, quite 
a reliable figure is arrived at to represent the true milking 
capabilities of the covr. It is hardly necessary to point out 
to practical men the value', of such a fignre in culling, breeding, 
buying, and esj)ecially in judging the milk pedigree of a bull 
which is to be used in the herd. 




TAlil.E OF (K)KREOTIOKS. 



,, —:41.2 

420-439 .. —31.3 —29.3 

44(i-4r>!l „ —32.4 —30.2 

460.4 7i) _.32.(| —30.6 

430-499 „ —33.3 —30.8 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS : HOW THEY ARE 
MADE AND WHAT THEY ARE. 

Sib John Eesseld, D.Sc.. F.B.S., 

Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

All farmers are interested in the results of field experiments, 
while those who are directly or indirectly concerned “with the 
activities of the County Agricultural Education Committees, 
the management of Farm Institutes or the work of the County 
Organisers are also interested in the methods of carrying them 
out. 

Looking back on the mass of experiments made by the 
county authorities, the farm institutes and the organisers since 
agricultural education began in its present form in 1894, one 
is struck by the enormous amount of labour that has been put 
into them. Many of the reports bear unmistakable evidence of 
painstaking observations and accurate weighings; many, how¬ 
ever, dO' not give as much infoimation as might have been 
hoped, considering the cost. The object of this article is to 
show how experiments can be arranged to give the maximum 
return for the work and money spent on them. 

Essentials. —The first essential is to frame a perfectly clear 
idea of what is expected from the experiment. An experiment 
is simply a question put to nature in the hope of discovering 
some secret. Even in the best-planned experiments, the answer 
can usually be only “ yes ” or “ no,” while, if the experiment 
is badly planned, no answer can be given, and much of the 
labour and expense are wasted. An agricultural investigation 
is like the old game of clumps in which a person who has left 
the room returns to discover, if he can, something that has 
been agreed upon in his absence by those who remained behind. 
He may ask any question and will obtain the answer “ yes ” 
or ” no if his questions are well enough framed, and if he 
can interpret the answers, he can always expect to guess 
the secret. But if the questions are badly framed, neither 
yes or no can be given as the answer, and in consequence no 
information is forthcoming. 

A committee or an investigator considering a scheme of ex¬ 
periments should first look critically at the plan of the experi¬ 
ments, considering it as a series of questions, and ask whether 
each experiment or question is framed in such a way that a 
definite answer can be given. The chief requirement is simpli¬ 
city : only one question should be asked at a time. For 
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example, if o-ne wislies to know whether basic slag and kaimt 
would be a better dressing for grassland than superphosphate 
and miiriate of potash, it would not be sujB&cient to put down 
two plots, one treated with slag and kainit and the other with 
superphosphate and muriate. It is true that a difference in 
weight of herbage might be obtained, but the knowledge wmiild 
be of no practical use because a different result might easily be 
obtained on the next field, or on the same field in the next 
year. The information cannot be interpreted because the 
question is not simple. It is really made up of two ; is super¬ 
phosphate better than basic slag? Is kainit better than 
muriate? The plan of the experiment must therefore include 
these tests. 

It is obvious that no experiment can be properly planned 
without some knowledge of the subject. The experiment is to 
be an excursion into the unknowm, but it must start from a 
basis of ascertained fact. Any child can ask a question that 
cannot be answered, but it requires a skilful and intelligent 
person wnth knowledge of his subject to ask a question that 
admits of a clear and unambiguous answ'er. The preliminary 
knowledge has usually to be obtained in some other way; often 
in the laboratory by scientific investigation, and this indeed is 
one of the reasons why an experimental station, such as Eoth- 
amsted, must be furnished with well-equipped laboratories. 
The purpose' of the work is to obtain the knowledge with which 
the field experimenter must start before he can frame a clear 
qiiestion or dertse a field experiment that will give a definite 
answer. 

Interpretation of Eesnlts. —Having drawn up the simple- 
question and caiTied out the work carefully, there arise'S the 
problem of inteiqmeting the results. Interpretation is usually 
more difficult than devising the experiment, and much more 
difficult than making it. There may be no dispute about the 
facts, but considerable dispute about their meaning. Scientific 
controversies are often numerous and long-continued about the 
interpretation to be put upon recognised facts. In field experi¬ 
ments there is the difficulty that the result may not be due to 
the. treatment, but to something entirely different. A famous 
fifth eentinw wniter on agriculture, Palladiiis, gives as a, preven¬ 
tive against hail that the farmer should walk round the out¬ 
side of the field carrying a tortoise upside down and laying it 
on the ground at each of the- comers of the field. It is quite 
possible that the first man who did this escaped damage; the 
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error lies in coiin.ecting the twO' events. Two a-geiieies lie out¬ 
side the plan of field experiments, and may cause a result 
quite independent of the experimenter’s efforts—the weather, 
and soil variations. 

Three Besiderata.—In planning field experiments or studj’- 
ing the results to see what information they will yield, three 
important considerations liaA’e constantly to be ke.pt in view; 
the experiment must be simple and definite and capable of^ 
giving a clear yes ” or '' no ” answer : it must be based on 
knowledge that is. trustworthy as far as it goes; and the results 
must be interpreted if they are to be of wide use to farmers.. 
The interpretation may well lead to a good deal of discussion, 
indeed it is usually a mark of a good investigation that it does 
give rise to controversy. 

Results Obtained. —A well-planned field experiment often 
gives more information than its designer anticipated. A 
classical example is the Bi'oadbalk wheat field which was laid 
out in the first instance to ascertain the manurial requirements 
of the wdieat crop. Stated in this form the problem is too 
indefinite for field experiment, but the genius of Lawes and 
Gilbert reduced it to three simple questions. They started out 
(as we have seen is alw^ays essential) from certain definitely 
knowm facts, viz. :— 

(T) That farmyard manure is an excellent manure for w^heat. 

(2) That farmyard manure contains three groups of con¬ 
stituents : (a) ash constituents, (h) nitrogen ecmpoimds, (c). 

organic matter, and they proceeded to ascertain which of these 
were effective for wheat. Their plan of experiment wns as 
follows: four plots were measured out on Broadbalk field; one 
was left without manure; a second received farmyard manure 
at the rate of 14 tons per acre; a third received the ash con¬ 
stituents of farmyard manure at the same rate; while a fourth 
received the ash constituents together with the nitrogen com¬ 
pounds (actnally ammonium salts obtained from gas works). 
The plots were then sowm simultaneously with wdieat, and the 
resulting crops were weighed; the results were as follows :— 

Produce of TVheaX per Acre, BroadhaJh Field, Rotkmnsled, 1S44- 

Yield 2 ./er Acre. 



fJra-rtu 

Strmr. 

Ko manure ... ... .... 

16 bus. 

],120 lb , 

Farmyard nianiire (14 tons per acre) 


1,476 ,, 

Ashes of 14 tons of farmyard inaniire 


1,104 „ 

Ash. constituents -f a nitrogen componnd 
(ammonmm sulphate) np to 

■ 26 i „ 

1, / /2 ,5 
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Comparison of the yields fx'om the first and second plots 
showed the effect of farmyard manure; this was the standard 
against which the other yields had to be measured. The third 
plot put the question whether the ash constituents were the 
effective fertiliser; the answer is clearly no/’ since the yield 
is no better than that on the unmanured plot. The fourth plot 
put the^ question whether the ash constituents plus nitrogen 
compounds were the true agents, and the answer is yes 
it was made> more definite by further experiments which showed 
that nitrogen alone was not as effective as nitrogen plus ash 
constituents. Lawes and Gilbeid dx^ew the immediate conclu¬ 
sion that" these substances could take the place of farmyard 
manure, and Lawes set up a factory at Deptford to prepare 
them on the large scale. The experiment was one of the found¬ 
ations of the artificial fertiliser industry and might therefore 
have been regarded as finished. It w^as, however, continued 
by Lawes and Gilbert, and also by the subsequent directors, 
first Sir Daniel Hall and then the writer, and there is little 
doubt that future directors will do so for the veiy sufficient 
reason that it continues to give useful information. The plots 
have been found very valuable for studies in soil chemistinq 
microbiology; soil physics; for important field problems con¬ 
nected with drainage, draft of tillage implements, etc.; they 
have helped considerably in studying problems connected with 
the cultivation of the prairie lands of Canada and the United 
States, especially the very difficult problem of the rapid loss of 
nitrogen when the prairie is first broken up: and it^ seems im¬ 
probable that a time will ever come when the experiment can 
be described as finished. It was started in 1843 and main¬ 
tains its value as the years go by. • 

Carrying out a Field Experiment.—We must turn now' to 
the consideration of the vray in which a field experiment should 
be carried out, assuming the plan is satisfactorju 

I.—The first method used was the side-by-side arrangement 
of plots familiar to those who know the Broadbalk field. There 
were single plots only for each treatment, but the experiment 
was repeated year after year on the same ground, he., repeti¬ 
tion in time though not in the field. Lawes and Gilbert pub¬ 
lished their results after a period of 20 years, though, as a 
matter of fact, substantially the same conclusions can be drawn 
from the first five years’ results. 

The method has the drawback that it takes no account of 
variations in the soil. Had the plot receiving ash constituents 
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and nitrogen compounds been inlierently less fertile than the 
rest so that it jdelded no better than the immanured plot, 
Lawes and Gilbert would have concluded that the organic 
matter was the essential fertilising ingredient, and the dis¬ 
covery of the great value of artificial fertilisers might have 
been delayed. They recognised the difficulty about soil varia¬ 
tion, and repeated the experiment at certain other centres; at 
Hoikham in Norfolk; at Hodmersham in Kent; and after many 
years at Woburn. 

Admitting this weakness in the method, its advantages are 
that it is the simplest of all aiTangements for field work, so 
simple that it can easily be carried out on a commercial fa<rm, 
and it lends itself easily tO' demonstration, especially when the 
plots can be' arranged end-on to a road so that farmers can 
assemble to see the results. Yet it can only be recom¬ 
mended :— 

(1) Where the experimenter knows pretty well what result 
he will get, and it is reasonably sure that the differences will 
be visible to the eye (usually the difference must be 15 to 20 per 
cent, to be visible, and preferably more to make a good demon¬ 
stration) ; 

(2) Where the experiment must of necessity be carried out 
on a commercial farm and it is impossible to arrange for more 
than the minimum number of plots. 

In this case the experiment must be made on uniform lines, 
at a number of centres with fairly large plots, on fields known 
to the farmer as being uniform. But it must also be made at 
the same time at one or more College or Besearch Station 
Farms properly replicated as described below. These form 
the '' key ” experiments from which the critical information 
is derived: the commercial farm experiments can be interpreted 
only in the light of the information they give. 

An example of this method of experiment is furnished by 
the investigations O'n malting barlej" carried out by Bothamsted 
as paid of the Institute of Brewing Eesearch Scheme. The 
purpose of the experiment is to ascertain the inffuence of 
manures on the yield and malting quality of barley. It in¬ 
volves testing the effect of a complete mixture of artificial 
manures and of the mixture without nitrogen, without phos¬ 
phate and vrithout potash respectively. At Bothamsted the 
experiment is fully replicated, and also, though to a less extent, 
at Woburn, but it is an essential part of the scheme that it 
should be repeated by a number of commercial farmers 
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hnoi€7i to be good barley groivers^ so that their observations and 
those of their barley buyers should be obtained. On these 
farms it is impracticable to have more than a few plots; five 
can be properly looked after and fairly accurately weighed, but 
10 or 15 would be impossible. Five single plots of an acre each 
are therefore used: the seed for all centres is the same, as also 
are the manures; all are sent out from the central supply. On 
each farm the scheme is repeated without change for three or 
four years, the barley coming in its proper place in the rotation. 
In addition, at one of the more interesting centres (Wellingore) 
it has been found possible to repeat on the same field for three 
years. Worked in this way on a uniform basis for a period of 
four years, with the “ key experiments at the Research 
Station, the method gives good results, some of which are 
summarised below :— 

Decrease (—), op. Ixcp.ease (-p), per acr.e dite to omis.sior of certain 
Fertilisers from the Complete Manure. 



After a 

After Boots 

After 

Jfean of 


Straw 

feel off. 

Potatfjes 

all ‘ 

Fcrtiliser omIttecl from 

Crop. 


or Beet 

Ewpen- 

mmplete nianvrc. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

(well 
vtianwreil). 

Biis- 

lixe/ots. 

Bus. 

1 c'wt. sulphate ot aiiiinonia 

— 5.8 

— 3.9 

— 6.7 

— 5.4 

S c\rt. superphosphate ... 

— 0.9 

4- 0.5 

— 1.2 

— 0.5 

ll cwt. sulphate of potash 

4- 1.1 

—• 1.3 

1.1 

— 0.3 


On the basis of these experiments it would be safe to tell 
a class of students or a body of farmers in a lecture that an 
increase of some 4 or 5 bushels of grain could be expected as 
a result of applying 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and that the 
Table of \ aiiiations shows that no reduction in value per 
ciuarter need be feared; that neither superj)hospliate nor potash 
would generally increase either weld or value per quarter to any 
important extent. Yet it would not be safe on this basis to 
advise an individual farmer on his own farm unless one 
happened to know the farm: the direct test would always be 
desirable, 

II.—Lawes and Gilbert devised a second lay-out for field 
experiments in which one set of treatments is applied in one 
direction and the other set in the cross direction, so giving 
a rinmber of rectangular plots a^rranged like a chess-board, 
dig, 1.? This method was used for the Hoos barley experi¬ 
ments begun in 1852. It is more compact than the' side-by-side 
amingemeiit and is therefore more trustworthy, but it is not 
well suited to demonstration to large parties of farmers. It 
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Field ExpEK.tMENT5 

OLD METHODS 

Broadbalk (843 Hoos ( 852 . 
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Fig. 1. 
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involves the danger that the experimenter may put in too many 
treatments; he may think it quite easy to test 16 or even 20 
schemes; actually no experiment should involve more than four 
or five. A useful type of experiment on this model is to test 
the effect of fertilisers on different varieties of the same crop. 
The different varieties can be set along* the strips, A, B, 0, 
while the maniirial treatments are given along the cross strips, 
D, E, F. The set needs to be repeated v^dthoiit change for 
several years, and on several fields or parts of the same field. 

The Hoos barley j)lots, like those of wheat, are repeated 
year after year on the same ground, and sO' the variations du-e 
to season can be allowed for, but not the variations due to 
soil. These give an element of uncertainty which no length of 
time of continuance ever quite removes. Yariations in soil can 
be overcome only by repeating the experiment on the same field 
at the same time. This is now well recognised, and duplicate 
experiments have long been the rule. There is, however, one 
important point about duplication. The duplicate plots must 
not follow in the same order as the first set. ' If two treat¬ 
ments or varieties which we may call ‘‘A’’ and B '' are being 
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compared, it is not sufficient to arrange them a-lteniately thus : 

A B A B A B etc. 

Bor the A's are always to the left of the B’s, and will 
always come out better if the fertility of the land is falling 
off from the left to the light of the plots, or worse if the 
fertility slope runs the other way. Several instances could be 
quoted from published reports where plots so arranged have 
given misleading results : A was pronounced better than B, and 
the repetitions made the result look true, but in truth A was 
no better than B and the result was due to a difference in 
fertility. 

The proper way to arrange a comparison between two treat¬ 
ments is to arrange them on a balanced plan, thus : 

A B B A A B B A 

Here each treatment is compared with itself on one side 
and the other treatment on the other side, and the plots are 
equally balanced about the centre. Whichever vray the fertility 
may be varying the comparisons can still be made. This is 
the method used first by Dr. Beaven and now by the Institute 
of Agricultural Botany for testing varieties of crops; it is often 
called the half-strip drill method because half the drill carries 
seed of variety A and the other half carries seed of variety B: 
as the drill goes up and down the field, it sows strips as shown 
above. The difference in afield between one variety and another 
of the same crop may be as little as 5 per cent.: this could not 
be detected by any single-plot method nor by repetitions on 
alternate plots;, it can, however, be shown on this balanced 
method. 

III.—For maniirial trials it is commonly necessary to have 
more than two treatments; usually five are required. The plots 
can still be arranged on a balanced plan as shown in Fig. 2. 
They are. grouped round a central plot so that the distances 
froan the centre of the plots under each treatment when added 
up am the same both on the left and on the right side,. Thus, 
in the diagram B is the centre (it is marked 0). Under treat¬ 
ment A there are two plots to the left, distant respectively 1 
and 6 : total 7 ; one plot to the right distant 7. Under treat¬ 
ment C there is one to the left distant 7; and two to the right 
distant 2 and 5 : total 7. Under D there is one to the left 
distant 5 and two to the right distant 1 and 4 : total 5. This 
method overcomes some of the difficulty of soil variation, 
especially the small steady changes imperceptible tO' the eye. 

The plan can be simplified by using a cross dressing. An 
instance is afforded by the experiment designed by Mr. B. A. 
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Fisher for a detailed study of the eifect of phosphates and of 
nitrogen on crop yield. Considerable accuracy is necessary 
because the data are to be used for studying the influence of 
the weather on the effectiveness of the manures. The plan 
is shown in Fig. 3. The whole area receives a potash fertiliser; 
the influence of potash cannot in this particular experiment 
be studied. The area is divided into “ balanced ” strips for 
the phosphate dressings, then it is cross-divided into two; the 
opposite comer groups receive nitrogenous manures, the others 
do not. The set involves 16 plots, but the agricultural opera¬ 
tions can be managed without much difficulty. 

rV.—A still better plan, would have been to arrange the 
nitrogenous manures also in “ balanced ” strips similar to those 
used for the phosphate, but this would have necessitated 64 
plots, an impracticable number for this particular experiment. 

V.—Another modification consists in arranging the tripli¬ 
cates not side-by-side as in Fig. 2, but chess-board fashion as in 
Fig. 4. The numbers on the plots represent the various treat¬ 
ments. It will be observ'ed that they “ balance ” about a line 




HE 




f^+K P+K I-1 

Fig. 3.—Balanced arrangement of Plots for stitdjing the Infltterice of Weather on the 
Effectiveness of Phosphates and Nitrogen. 

dra’vvn across the middle. The shading' of the plots shows the 
fertility vaiiations as revealed by a uniformity study of 
the figures. The mean of the triplicates shows an increase of 
/.h bus, per acre for the use of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia-, 
no appreciable result from the use of superphosphate, and a 
gain of 0.4 bus. pex' acre by omitting potash from the maniirial 
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dressings. This last result is very interesting : it is obtained 
if one studies the whole group of plots, or if one considers only 
the best plots or only the worst; the chances are very remote 
that it is due to some accident such as soil variation. It is 
not obtained every year, and is not therefore a regular behaviour 
of soil or crop, but some pecuiiaiitw of the season. The 
experiment gives no information as to ivhy this happened, but 
shows clearly and certainly that it did happen. Laboratory 
investigations are needed to discover the causes at work; until 
these are knowm it is impossible to predict when the result is 
likeh’ to happen again. 

The balancing ’’ of the strips has the great advantage that 
it veiy considerably reduces the eiTors due to iiTegTilarities of 
the soil. With single plots it is difficult on one year's trial to 
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speak confidently of a difference of 10 per cent, in the yield, 
though if the same result is obtained for three or four years it 
becomes more certain; but with replicated “ balanced ” strips 
the results have a much greater value even in one season. 

A further refinement is now being introduced at 
Rothamsted in consequence of the investigations of Messrs. 
E. A. Fisher, T. Eden and E. J. Maskell. The strength of 
the balanced strip method is that it reduces to a minimum the 
errors due to soil variation. Its weakness lies in the fact that 
the errors, though certainly small, are not definitely known; 
they cannot be calculated accurately. The investigator desires 
not only to minimise his errors, but to know how big they are. 
The amount of error, or rather the probable amount, can be 
calculated, but the calculation assumes that there has been no 
adjusting of the figures or selection of the ground for a 
particular plot; everything must have been left to chance. In 
practice this is impossible and a certain amount of selection is 
necessaiy; a compromise has to be made between what is 
desirable and what is practicable. The best practicable arrange¬ 
ment is to have as many repetitions as there are treatments, to 
set the plots out in ehes.s-l>pard fashion, hut arranged so that 
no two of the same kind come in the same column or in the 
same row; the arrangement is called a “Latin Square” : an 
example is as follows :— 

ABC 
CAB 
B G A 

For a manurial experiment with five plots there are no fewer 
than 1,844 possible arrangements. (Fig. 5.) 

In laying out an experiment on these lines the fact that no 
treatment is repeated on any one row or column gives all the 
advantages of the “ balanced ” strips. The fact that there 
are 1,344 ways of arranging the plots within the square allows 
ample play to the laws of chance. For the investigator does 
not himself choose which of ail these ways he will have; each 
arrangement is written on a separate card, the pack of 1,344 
cards is shuffled and one chosen at random; this is the arrange¬ 
ment adopted. As a still greater refinement three or four are 
chosen and all are used. 

Obviously the method requires a considerable number of 
plot.s. Its use at Rothamsted necessitates special arrangements 
for harvesting, thrashing, weighing and recording, which, how¬ 
ever, are too intricate to be dealt with here. The advantage 
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Fig. 5.—The best arrangement known at present lor Testing 5 Treatments. 


of tile method is that the errors are reduced to a very small 
quantity, and that quantity can l:;e calculated so that the 
statistician can apply proper stati.stical methods to the treat¬ 
ment of the results. 

The planning of a field experiment which is intended to 
yield new knowledge is obviously no easy matter. The staffs 
of the Eothamsted Statistical and Field Experiments Depart¬ 
ments are always ready to discuss experimental schemes with 
Organisers and College Dectiirers who wish to carry them out 
with a view to increasing the value of the experiment without- 
detracting from its practicability* 
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WINTER “BURN^’ (OR BROWNING OF 

HERBAGE PLANTS. 

Pbofessob E)» G. StapledoNj MOA., and William Baa^ies, ALSc.^ 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

Ix connection with the work on herbage plants at the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station it has been noted that when gnasses 
commence to burn in the autumn they soon become unpalatable 
to stock and tend to be neglected—indeed, in the case of many 
species, cocksfoot for example, a state of relative unpalatability 
appears to set in before visible signs of burn. Autumn and 
winter colour changes have also been observed to occur in 
many grasses. These are sometimes, but not necessarily, the 
forerunners of definite burn and like true burn are associated 
with lessened palatability. Rough-stalked meadow-grass, for 
instance, tends to change from olive-green to reddish-purple 
with the advent of winter, while the leaves of species like 
Tiniotiiy and the ryegrasses frequently develop purplish colora¬ 
tions.^ These colour changes, like burn itself, are most 
pronounced under severe conditions and at high elevations. 

It is not proposed in this article to discuss in any detail the 
physioiogicai aspects of the question. It will be shown, how¬ 
ever, that relatively adult leafage burns far more readily than 
young leaves, and that stem leaves burn more freely than root 
leaves. This is interesting in view of the recent work of 
Dasturt which seems to suggest that burn is due to an insuffi¬ 
cient amount of water reaching the assimilating cells of the 
leaf, a state of affairs which appears to be determined by the 
fact that the inherent conductivity of the water-carrying ele¬ 
ments does not increase in proportion as the leaf augments its 
surface area approaching maturity. 

Colour-changes and bum in grasses are no doubt analogous 
phenomena to autumn tints and leaf fall in deciduous trees— 
indeed the Blue Aloor Grass (Molinia caerulea) is a completely 
deciduous grass. The dead leaves become detached from the 
stools during a comparatively short period and these blowing 
in the -wind have given the additional name of “ Flying Bent 

^ It is possible that these purple colorations—particularly when they occur, 
as they not infrequently do, during the growing season—are in some oases 
due to paucity of available phosphates. This was suggested by Dr. Hanley 
when he wys looking over a series of our plots with ” and without ” basic 
slag early in the summer, 

f Dastur, H. T. “Water Content. A Factor in Photosynthesis^’ : Ann. 
Bot.^ XXXVriI, pp. 776-788, 1924; and “The delation Between Water 
Content and Photosynthesis,” : iUd.^ Vol. XXXIX, pp. 768-786, 1925. 
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to the grass. In the case of most grasses, however, the dead 
leaves remain long attached to the plant-—in a manner similar 
to that often seen on beech hedges—and possibly afford a 
certain protection during the winter and may therefore be an 
aid to over-wintering. 

In this connection it is interesting to remark that in the 
case of cocksfoot (many thousands of plants of which species 
have been studied at the Station) it has been those plants 
obtained from the most exposed situations that have displayed 
the greatest degree of winter bum. Thus when plants taken 
from exposed cliff tops at Tinta-gel in Cornwall and from the 
highest elevations in the Welsh hills have been grown in beds 
at the Station alongside other plants taken from more sheltered 
situations it has been the plants from the exposed habitats 
that have shown by far the greatest burn. Since the contrast 
has been so well marked and repeated to the same degree year 
after year this can hardly be coincidence—and significant too 
is the fact that Timothy plants from ordinary North American 
commercial seed tend to be more wnnter burned than those of 
indigenous origin. The point of economic importance is, how¬ 
ever, the evidence thus afforded that different strains of one 
and the same species of grass differ widely in the extent to 
which they winter burn, and this will be further emphasised 
when discussing the data that have been collected at tlie 
Station. 

It is with the economic aspects of the phenomenon of winter 
burn that this article is primarily concerned. Careful notes 
have been taken during the period 1921-25 on a number of the 
experiments in progress, both in the case of mixtures and of 
species grown in pure cultures. Burn has been estimated on 
a scale of marks 0—10 (10 = most burn) in the majority of 
the experiments, but in a, few- cases it has been accurately 
measured by cutting off the burned from the non-biirned 
portion of the leaves and by oven-drying and weighing the 
separations thus made. The evidence accumulated wfill be 
briefly discussed under appropriate headings. 

Amount of Leafage in Relation to Burn. —Twenty different 
strains and species of grasses were grown in pure plots replicated 
six times (E 37)* and subjected to different systems of cutting*. 
The herbage, on four of the replications was cut on Bth October, 

Figures in brackets represent the Station reference number to the 
experiment or trial concerned. 
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1925 (second harvest year), and the burn was accurately 
measured. 

The results fall into three series, two being aftermath 
(after hay) and one being a monthly pasture cut. Owing to 
previous treatment one of the aftermaths gave a decidedly 
heavier yield than the other and both substantial^ outyielded 
the pasture, so that the figures show the relation of burn to 
amount of leafage present. Average results are given in 
Table I. 


Table I.—To sliovr the average percentage of Burn for twenty strains and 
species of Grasses (oven dry weight determinations) in relation to the 
yitilfi of produce. Cuts made on Stli October, 1925 (second harvest year). 


Treatment. 


Pasture cut ... 

Light aftermath cut 
Heavy aftermath cut 


Melative (citli Mdative yield 
Ferre Ilf age burn of hear lest of irroduce 

Burn. with, heaviest 

after-niaBi^l^O. 

27.1 50 ‘ 27 

47.0 87 78 

53.6 100 100 


It will be noted in the first place that burned foliage con¬ 
tributes very largely to the whole, even as early as Sth October : 
in the pasture cuts, the lowest figure recorded was 11.6 per 
cent- for crested dogstail,^ while in the aftermath the lowest 
figure was 22.6 per cent, for indigenous tall fescue. There is 
a perfect gradation in the relative amount of burn from the 
pasture cut with relatively little foliage to the heaviest yielding 
aftermath ciit. 

Besiilts obtained on single plants have shown that in 
the case of pasture cuts compared with each other the 
amount of burn is directly proportionate to yield. Sixteen 
strains and species of grasses (growui as spaced single plants : 
B. 122) veere cut on 17th March, 1924 (first harvest yem ')— 
the produce ref)resenting the growth since IGth Pebruary of 
the same year. An '' A series had been previously cut three 
times and a '' B ’’ series but twice; the yield of the “ B ” 
series w^as nearly three times that of the A series. The 
percentage bum w^as in each case as under :— 

A ” series—lowest yield: burn 12.G per cent, by wt. oven-dried separations, 
series—highest yield: burn 22.9 per cent. ,, „ 

In the case of every strain and species under test, and in 
both the sets of data referred to, the greatest amount of burn 
was recorded from the highest yielding unit. 


This ftfiTure was somewhat too high owing to the herbage containing a 
certain proportion of stubble from the previous cut, see p. 100A ^ 
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Evidence in a similar direction was obtained from a number 
of otiier experiments. Thus plots of the ryegrasses (B. 101) 
allowed to grow on to aftermath after hay compared to plots 
kept grazed showed the following differences on IStli October, 
1924 :— 

Burn on asrah:- 0 — 10, 

Afterinath {tall). Pasture [slio'rt), 

Italian rjegrass ... ' 8 1 

Perennial ryegrass ...... 8 3 

Further instances may be c|noted from observations on 
13th March, 1925, on old leys and permanent pastures, wTien 
comparisons were made be’twnen closely-grazed portions of the 
fields and neglected clumps. The figures hereunder (the 
average of a large number of notes) on a scale of marks speak 
for themselves :— 

Grazed portions, Ungrazed chuitips. 

Cocksfoot ... ... ... 'A 8 

Yorkshire fog ... ... ... 2 8 

Bent... ... ... ... 5 10 

An interesting ditferenee was noted in the ease of tall oat- 
grass on plots producing aftermath after hay (B. 1S9)—the 
aftermath being allowed to stand until 6th December, 1925. 
The French tall oat-grass had made tall and stemmy growth 
and produced a few panicles; the indigenous strain had only 
produced root leaves. The bum on a scale of marks was:— 

French tall oat-gTas.s (stem leaves) ... ... ... 10 
Indigenous tali oat-grass (root leaves) ... ... 3 

The facts given above are sufficient to show that it is an 
invariable occurrence for burn to be excessive in proportion 
as the foliage becomes more and more mature, and that this 
applies to all species alike. This is a point of considerable 
economic significance, for it is a very common practice to allow' 
pastures tO' pass into the wfinter in an under-grazed and tufted 
condition, while in some districts aftermath is left standing as 
foggage to provide winter keep. These practices may- possibly' 
be justified under certain conditions, but they entail an 
enormous aii.iount of w^aste, and animals will not take the 
burned foliage as long as anything green is available. If the 
pastures are kept grazed they' will remain relatively green, and 
even during the winter, w'ill develop more green and succulent 
keep than is perhaps generally' realised'^—in any' event all that 

* At the Plant Breeding Station the pastures are always kept well grazed, 
and their winter carrying capacity^ is remarkably high. It is true that most 
of the pastures are high-class temporary^ leys and that Italian ryegrass is 
largely grown, but the keep thus assured is incomparably’' higher than could 
ever be achieved by any system of foggage. 
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is developed will be palatable and nutritious. Tbe case against 
dried and burned herbage is greatly strengthened by chemical 
analyses recently made by Pagan and Jones,* who have shown 
in the case of cocksfoot, for instance, that burned leaves con¬ 
tain hardly half the amount of crude and true protein as green 
leaves, wdiile they contain more fibre and abont five times as 
much silica (SiO^j. 

Comparisons between the Species. —Prom what has been 
said in the previous paragraphs it will be apparent that the 
species can only fairly be compared when in similar stages of 
growth, and—-since grazing is usually differential—absobite 
comparisons are of coursei difficult. Typical results are given 
in Table II, and these have l>een based w^holly on leaf burn, no 
account halving been taken of old stubble, dried stems and 
creeping runners which in the case of bent, for example, 
greatly add to the total amount of burned tissue. The results 
have been given on the scale of marks basis partly because the 
greatest number of comparisons have been made by this 
method and partly because- it is not always easy to differentiate 
between stubble (from a previous cut) and normal burn when 
making separations on cut herbage and this is particularly so 
in the case of the slow and short growing grasses like rough- 
stalked meadow-grass and crested dogstail, which always con¬ 
tain an unduh' large proportion of stubble in samples obtained 
by close cutting. 

Normal winter burn should not be confused with the effects 
of fungus attack, although in the middle of the winter it is 
not easy to differentiate between “ normal ” and “ fungus ” 
bum. Fungus “ burn ” is chiefly due to rusts, and sets in 
earlier in the autumn than normal bum.t The chief grasses 
to be affected in this way are :— 

Pei'eimial ryegrass by Fiiccinia LoIu\ 

Timothy ,, F. Fkici-pratensis, 

Meadow foxtail McLstigosporiwm album and P, pemplexans. 

Cocksfoot ,, M. alhii'm zxtr mtiMcum and^ glmnarum. 

Sweet Yeraal gi'ass ,, P. AnthoxantM and Umlo Anthoxcmthina. 

The various strains of the different grasses show marked 
differeiice.s in susceptibility to attack. Plants badly attacked 

See Fagan, T, W., and Jones, H, Trefor, “The Nutritive Value of 
Grasses as shown by their Chemical Composition : Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station Bulletin, Series H, No. 3, 1924. 

f For further particulars see notes by Miss K. Sampson in ^‘Preliminary 
Investigations with Herbage Plants ’": Welsh Plant Breeding Station Bulletin, 
series H., No. 1, 1922. 
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show very high pereeiitages of burned and dead tissiie^ as the 
autumn advances. 

In the case of Timothy (single plants, 1924, B. 122) coiii» 
mercial plants badly attacked by Puccinki Phlekpratensis showed 
dead tissue in the early winter to the extent of 61 per cent, of 
the whole, while healthy indigenous plants show^ed onh’ 11 per 
cent. In the early winter of 1925 (B. 139) the iNTorw^egian 
perennial ryegrass '' Jaedersk/’ highly susceptible to P. Lolii^ 
gave a '' burn figure (on scale of marks) of 10, w^hile indi¬ 
genous strains not attacked by rust during the autumn show^ed 
real burn figures ranging only from 3 to 6. 

It is possible in respect of meadow^ foxtail and sw'eet vernal 
grass that the figures given in Table II may have been exag¬ 
gerated by rust, but in the main the results presented may be 
safely taken as having been solely due to normal winter burn. 

The most striking fact brought out by the figures is the slight 
extent to wliich the clovers wlnter-liiirn. White clover is 
almost absolutely winter-green under ordinary pasture con¬ 
ditions in. Wales. Bed clover only burns appreciably wTien 
aftermath is left uncut or ungrazed, when it will become com¬ 
pletely burned with the advent of frost; if kept normally w^eil 
grazed it is, how^ever, practically as winter-green as white 
clover. Yellow’ suckling clover has a decided tendency to bum 
slightly ; it may be added that subterranean clover is wonder¬ 
fully winter-green and only burns when approaching to maturity. 

It will be seen that there is a considerable range of burn 
amongst the grasses. On one series of plots, rough-stalked 
meadow-grass decayed rather than burned, but, taking the 
data as a whole, and pailicularly having regard to the behaviour 
of this species in mixtures, it is undoubtedly one of our most 
winter-green grasses.* The twu lyegrasses, crested dogstail 
and rough-stalked meadow’-gTass, are the outstanding winter 
green species—and are therefore to be regarded as the most 
important ingredients in a sward for the critical period October- 
April. Meadowr foxtail, the fine-leaved fescues and cocksfoot 
are species which not only tend to bum very badly but which 
usually start to bum comparatively early in the autumn. Bent 
and Phalaris arundinacea. are both species which burn particu¬ 
larly badly, and the little evidence available suggests that 

Poa annua is of course an exceptionally winter-green grass, and despite 
its small bulk might well prove to be a valuable species for providing succulent 
winter keep. 
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smoO'tli-stalked meadow-grass is to be ranked with the least 
satisfactory species in this respect. It is interesting to note 
that Yorkshire fog takes its place with species like meadow 
fescue, tall oat-grass, Timothy and sweet Yeriial grass, which 
occupy an intermediate position as to burn. Tall fescue^ 
although not starting to burn quite as early as cocksfoot and 
meadow foxtail, soon assumes an almost' equally burned 


appearance. 

The relative winter green of perennial ryegrass, compared 
with cocksfoot and meadow foxtail, is well shown by the actual 
percentage of burn from three typical pasture cuts (E. B7) :— 
Burn as per cent, by Weight of Oven-D m Separations. 


Average of cuts 
lliS and 16/4/m^. 

Perennial ryegrass 28.0 

Cocksfoot ... ... 43.0 

Meadow foxtail ... 65.5 


CUit o/i Sil0f2o. 
1G.7 
81.2 
28.9 


Bum in Relation to Conditions. —Wet and water-logged 
conditions tend greatly to exaggerate burn. Notes were taken 
early in 1925 on a wet field and on a dry field, both of which 
had been grazed about equally. The results are shown with 
the other data in Table IT. In the case of all species the burn 
was decidedly greater on the wet than on the dry field. Similar 
results were obtained on a number of fields during the wet 
seaso.n of 1924. It has been stated in the introduction that 
exposure also favours burn. This is well seen in upland sheep 
walks, sheltered hill-sides remaining relatively green although 
consisting cliieliy of fine-leaved fescue and bent, while the 
exposed areas covered by the same species are completely 
winter-lu'own.'^' A further example may be quoted. A par¬ 
ticular stniin of meadow foxtail was sown on two exposed hill 
farms and on a sheltered lowland field. At the high elevations, 
although appreciably grazed, the amount of burn was very con¬ 
siderable (December of seeding year), while on the sheltered 
field, although not grazed, the amount of burn was negligible. 

Bent in Relation to the Burn of a Pasture as a Whole. —It 
has heen shown that bent is perhaps the most winter-burned of 
all our ordinary pasture grasses, even wdien only lea.f burn is 
considered, but, when old, dry and neglected stems and runners 
are also taken into consideration, there can be not the least 
doiilA that the brown and unproductive condition of our pas- 

^ The winter burn on the exposed situations is, however, often accentuated 
by the fact that the grazing is not so close during the late siiiinner and early 
autumn as on more sheltered hill-sides. 
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tures ill winter owes more to lient tlian to any other species* 
It was possible to estimate this effect of bent with Yery fair 
accuracy in the case of a complicated seeds mixture experiment 
(E, 19'K A large number of mixtures were tested in quadrupli¬ 
cated plots. 'These were set out in. four sections on sloping 
ground. By the third harvest year bent, in very large amount, 
had come in at the bottom of the field and in much less amount 
at the top. The top and bottom sections, therefore, afford a 
marked contrast in respect of bent domination. Burn was 
estimated on ail the plots on 25th January, 1924 (third harvest 
year) and, as the standard of comparison, unsown plots com¬ 
pletely doniiiiated by bent and fully winter browm v^ere marked 
at 100. The essential results are given in Table III. 


Table III.—To show the effect of Bent domination on the winter burn of 
SAvards as a whole. Pure bent plots with fxtll winter burn are marked at 
100 and the burn on all the other plots expressed as a percentage of these 
fully burned plots. 


Sy7iopsis of Mi.vtlives. 

Unsown plots (control) now 
dominated by Bent 

Complicated mixtures with 
Pyep’ass 

Complicated mixtures without 
Byegrass ... 

Pasture mixtures with Wild 
White Ciorer 

Simple mixtures : Clovers and 
one grass ... 


Top section relatively 
free from Bent. 

Bottom section 

1 argehj clomin ated 
hy Bent, 

100 (all Bent) 

100 (all Bent) 

25 

37 

34 

57 

30 

43 

41 

57 


It is seen from the table that in all cases the hent- 


dominated plots (bottom section) were far more winter-burned 
than the plots not completely dominated by bent (top section). 
During the winter the sheep have always tended to collect 
rather on the top than the bottom series, although the bottom 
plot.s have had an appreciable amount of green herbage to offer. 
In a recent article in this Journal it has been pointed out by 
one of the writers* that the heihage actually taken by sheep 
is very largely inflnenced by relative accessibility, and there 
can be little doubt that great excess of completely dry bent 
covering a sward tends to render such green foliage as is avail¬ 
able difficult of access. Striking confirmation of this view was 
obtained from another field. Many lots of seeds mixtures 
were sown in 1924 on the upturned sod of a field in very poor 
condition. From the outset bent largely redominated the 
sward, and during the winter of the seeding year the field was 

* See Davies, Win. “The Relative Palatability of Pasture Plants,” this 
Journal. Vol. XXXif, Xo. 2, p. 106, May, 1925. 
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one mass of dried and lifeless bent, which completely covered 
the green foliage of sown species. Although there was quite 
an appreciable amount of keep from the sown species during 
the first mnter it was never possible to hold sheep for any 
length of time on the field. Examination of the sward after 
the removal of the sheep always showed, moreover, that such 
green leafage as was available had not been really closely 
grazed. 

,This evidence affords a further condemnation of the practice 
of ‘‘ holding ’’ herbage for the winter, for bent, like every 
other grass, will burn in proportion to the bulk present; and 
it is of cOiUrs© a grass which largely dominates our grasslands. 
Thus, in addition to loss of grazing due to bent itself burning, 
there will be the further loss due to the blanket thus thrown 
over more succulent, less burned and relatively palatable 
herbage. The outstanding case against bent as a grass of 
economic value is thus seen to be its excessive potentiality for 
winter burn, so that, when present in large amount and 
allowed to grow out of hand, it will render pastures almost 
worthless during practically six months of the year. 

Strains of Grasses in Belation to Burn. —may be useful to 
give brief particulars of strain in relation to burn in respect 
of some of the species of grasses which burn the most readily. 
Taking the evidence as a whole for all the sipecies there has 
been a marked tendency for the commercial strains to show a 
higher degree of burn than the indigenous, but when growth 
fairly starts in the spring the former strains, since they are 
earlier to make active growth, tend to throw off the burn more 
quickly. These facts are shown by the following representative 
figures for Cocksfoot, Timothy and Tall Fescue (E. 37) :— 


Peroentaue Burn by Weight of Oven-Dry Separations. 

11th March, 1924, April, 1924, 

48 


Cocksfoot : Indigenous ,, 
„ Commercial .. 

Timothy: Indigenous 
„ Commercial 
Tall Fescue : Indigenous 
,, Commercial 


59 

34 

62 

37 

64 


35 

31 

38 

27 

21 

20 


Cocksfoot .—A great deal of evidence has been obtained rela¬ 
tive to strain in the case of cocksfoot, both with pedigree single 
plants and aggregate lots sown in beds. With the exception of 
some indigenous strains obtained from very exposed habitats 
—previously mentioned—^the indigenous and Hew Zealand 
plants have been much less burned than the ordinary com-. 
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Interesting figures are- given in Table lY (B. 84} ba-secl on 
tlie average of 105 plots representing 24 different lots of seed. 
It will be seen that the results are in confirmation of those 
given above and, beside showing the greater burning' of the 
ordinary commercial strains, indicate that these green 
more quickly in the spring. 


Table IV.—To compare on a scale of marks (0-10) the amount of burn intlie 
winter and in the spring for four aggregate strains of Cocksfoot. 

Bu m on a scale of marlcs 0 - 10 . 

NaUonah'ti! and Seeding Yeao\ Second Harvest Year, 


Strain. 15 / 12 / 21 . 10 / 4 / 23 . 

New Zealand ... ... ... ... 2.1 3.0 

Indigenous ... ... ... ... ... 2.3 3.3 

Danish and U.S.A. ... ... ... ... 3.0 2.1 

French ... ... ... ... ... 7.0 10 


A large number of pedigree strains w’-ere grown in small beds 
in the gardens (B. 139). The beds wmre marked for burn on 
several different dates. The results hereunder for 5tli Decem¬ 
ber, 1925 (Tst harvest year) are typical, are in striking con¬ 
firmation of those previously given, and serve to'show the wide 
range that exists as betw^een strain and strain. 


Indigenous ... (12 lots) range of burn per strain 4—10 average 6 

New Zealand ... (4 lots) ,, ,, ,, 4—7 ,, 5 

Danish and U.S.A. ( 3 lots) ,, ,, ,, ,, 8-10 ,, 9 

Fine’-Leaved Fescues, —Although, taking these fescues ■ as a 
whole, they burn very badly, yet some of the strains of 

indigenous red fescue that have been selected at the Station 
are quite remarkably wunter green. Five typical strains sub¬ 
jected to critical test gave a range of burn from 2 to 10. The 
Chewdng’s fescue of commerce, although not starting to burn 
as early as some strains, soon attained to a full bum of 10. 
Data obtained on single plants (B. 122) on 17th ]March, 1924, 
showed hard fescue of commerce with 20 per cent, of the total 
leafage burned and a selected strain of indigenous red fescue 
with only 9 per cent, burned, 

Bemt (AgrorStis spp.}.—Although crilical work has not advanced 
far with this gi-ass at the Station the strains under investiga¬ 
tion have show'll wude differences as to burn. Even with 
Agrostis, wdiicli in the aggregate burns s-O' badly, notes made on 
single plants during' December have showm some strains wfitli a 
bum mark of only 1 in striking contrast to those fully liurned 
and marked 10. There is some evidence’ for thinking that 
winter-green strains are more^ likely to be found from amongst 
Agrostis vulgaris varieties than from amongst A, alba —the 
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American red top has shown complete winter burn at 
Aberystwyth. 

Other Grasses ,—In all the trials jet conducted indigenous 
meadow fo-xtail has been more winter-green than Finnish 
commercial—typical winter figures being 60 to 75 per cent, 
burned foliage for the commercial, and 30 to 55 per cent, the 
indigenous. 

Although perennial ryegrass is amongst the most winter- 
green of our grasses, yet strains differ very much in this 
respect. On the average, commercial plants are little, if any 
more, burned than indigenous, but the most highly w^mter- 
green strains are. perhaps to be found amongst indigenous 
plants. Perennial ryegrass seed cleaned from wild white, 
clover (and presumably indigenous) appears usually to give rise 
to particularly winter-green plants. This was well seen in the 
case of plots sown at two hill and two lowland farms last year. 
When inspected in December the “ ex-wild white ” plots at 
all centres showed themselv^es more perfectly winter-green 
than plots sown with ordinary commercial seed. 

The facts here recorded are sufficient to show that by careful 
breeding and selection it should be possible to provide the 
farmer with strains of grasses having a very high resistance to 
winter burn, and that this should be feasible even with species 
like bent, cocksfoot, meadow foxtail and the fine-leaved 
fescues, which normally burn very badly. It remains to be 
seen whether it wall be possible to breed wunter-green strains 
wffiich wdll also prove highly persistent on very exposed situa¬ 
tions on the uplands, and this is a matter novr under critical 
investigation at the Station, The question of foggage would, 
moreover, have to be examined from a new point of view if it 
were found possible to select vigorous growing strains which, 
despite the development of abundant leafage, would yet remain 
tolerably winter-green : all that can be said at the present is 
that individual plants of some species, e.g., cocksfoot and 
meadow foxtail, have shown .themselves remarkably tolerant 
in this respect. 

Slimmer Bnm.^During the height of the growing season., 
grasses and clovers often assume an appearanee somewhat 
similar to that produced by winter burn. These effects deserve 
passing mention because, as with winter burn, there is evidence 
for thinking that some of them represent characteristics which 
are potentially of a hereditary nature, and towards which 
different strains of the same species respond very differently. 
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Drying, yellowing and browning of tlie^ leaves in summer 
are undoiibtedij" due to a variety of causes, but since the extent 
of these manifestations is often very considerable they are. to 
be regarded as of very real economic importance, a-nd deserve 
critical investigation. During periods of drought and high 
wdnd, adult herbage often suffers from wdiat is probably in 
effect '' wdnter burn.” Other drying ” effects take the form 
of tip burn ” or leaf scorch,” which are entirely unlike 
wholesale burn. Cocksfoot in particular is very prone to* suffer 
from these defects, the incidence of which is very different 
from plant to plant, and is not necessarily associated wcth 
particularly unfavourable weather. It would rather seem that 
they indicate some pathological condition—a ‘‘ deficiency 
disease ” perhaps; or possibly they are due to an organism 
and represent something akin to a mosaic disease. Some types 
of summer bum are definitely due to fungus attack; perhaps 
the best example, other than the rusts of grasses previously 
mentioned, is the blackening and dying off of the leaves of 
Red Clover due to Peziza. Browning and yellowing of grasses 
are occasionally due to virescence, but this is not met with 
on any considerable scale, being a defect not usually seen in 
plants derived from normally cross pollinated parents. 

Stimmary, —(1) The phenomenon of winter buim in grasses 
has been shown frequently to be preceded by certain colour 
and other physiological changes—these changes and burn itself 
being associated with decreased palatability. Burned foliage 
is relatively devoid of nutrients. 

(2) Leafage burns in proportion as it is adult; stem leaves 
bum more freely than root leaves. Pasture grass therefore 
burns in proportion as it is left tall and ungrazed into the 
autumn and wint.er. Pastures kept closely grazed, and parti¬ 
cularly if devoid of bent, can therefore be maintained in a 
state of relative winter-green. The practice of leaving grass 
as foggage or rOiighage into the winter is associated with con¬ 
siderable vraste and is not ordinarily to be recommended. It 
is suggested that temporary grass, derived from winter-green 
species and properly grazed, affords the best means of provid¬ 
ing* relatively abundant winter grazing. 

(3) Bent (AgrostAs spp.) is one of the most winter burning of 
grasses and is largely responsible for the brown winter condi¬ 
tion of our pastures. Excess of dried bent leafage arid stems 
devoid of all green renders the more succulent foliage of other 
grasses relatively inaccessible, and is thus the chief factor 
making for wunter unproductiveness of pastures. 
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C4) The most winter-green of our ordinary pasture grasses 
are the two ryegrasses, rough-stalked meadow-grass and 
crested dogstail. 

(5) The clovers are wonderfully winter-green : white clover, 
red clover (if not left tall) and subterranean clover are remark¬ 
ably so, while j^ellow suckling clover has a tendency to burn 
slightly. The clovers, however, make much less winter grovrth 
than most of the grasses and altogether less than the vje- 
grasses. 

(6) In addition to bent the grasses with the greatest tendency 
to wdnter burn are the fine-leaved fescues, meadow foxtail and 
cocksfoot, closely followed by tall fescue and French tall oat- 
grass. 

(7) Broadly speaking the indigenous strains of the various 
species of the grasses are very appreciably more wunter-green 
than the non-indigenous. Relatively winter-green strains are 
to be met with even amongst the most freely burning species 
such as bent, the fine-leaved fescues and cocksfoot. 

(8) There is some evidence for thinking that strains with a 
high degi'ee of winter burn are the most successful in main¬ 
taining themselves on situations subject to very severe 
exposure. 

(9) Burn is accentuated by wet and water-logged conditions 
and by exposure. 

(TO) Certain conditions more or less similar in appearance to 
ordinary winter burn often reveal themselves in the summer. 
Effects such as “ tip burn ” and ‘‘ leaf scorch commonly 
seen in cocksfoot would, however, appear to be manifestations 
of entirely different physiological phenomena. 

^ ^ ^ 

SHEEP DIPPING IN DEVONSHIRE, 1925. 

F. V. Dutton, B.Se., A.E.C.S., 

Official Agricultural Analyst, Devon County Council. 

In conseqence of the occurrence of sheep scab in the winter 
of 1924-26, regulations were made by the Devonshire Local 
Authority requiring the double dipping of all sheep in the 
County of Devon during the period 7th July to 7th August, 
1925. The total number of sheep dipped vius 723,547. 
The breeds included Devon-Long-Wool, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
Dorset-Horned, Hampshire-Down and numerous cross breds. 
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Losses of Sheep,—As 628 sheep are reported to have died in 
consequence of the dippings it seems impoidant to discuss the 
cause of this serious loss, which might be put at about £2,500. 
In addition to the deaths reported many sheep w-ere seriously 
damaged by casting their wool. Ninety-three died after the 
first dipping, and 535 died after the second dipping. The 
niiiiiber affected but recovering after the first dipping was 28; 
the number affected but recovering after the second dipping 
Vvas 226. 

Saiiiple.s of Bips.—The police took 111 samples of the solu¬ 
tions used as baths. This sampling was primarily intended to 
see that the solutions used were of the correct strength as laid 
down in the regulations, but in consequence of the numerous 
cases of damage which were reported more importance wnB 
attached to these cases. Of the 111 samples which were ana¬ 
lysed, 101 contained arsenic and 10 contained tar acids (mainly 
cresylic acids). 

At one farm, arsenic was used for the first dip and tar acid 
(cresylic acids for the second: six sheep died, but no sample was 
taken of the arsenical bath and there was no excess of cresylic 
acid in the second (see below). 

All the deaths reported follow’ed the use of arsenical dips. 
No deaths were reported in consequence of the use of tar acid 
dips, although in one case the sheep showed evident signs of 
irritation by the tar acids, but all recovered; on analysis of a 
sample taken from this bath, it was found to contain twice 
the amoiiiit of cresylic acid wdiich ivas necessaiy or required 
by the regiilations, 

From 7th July to beginning* of August the w^eather was hot 
and no rain fell: this drought probably contributed to the trouble 
as the arsenic would not be washed from the wool. 

The arsenic preparations which wn-re used were all of the 
same type, containing about 22 per cent, of arsenic and 67 per 
cent, of free sulphur. Analyses were made of the powder and 
in no- case vras there any serious deviation from, the correct 
strength; that is to say, if the quantity of water was as indi¬ 
cated on the packets the strength of the resulting bath would 
be in accordance wdth the regulations. The analyses of the 
samples taken from the dipping baths by the police, however, 
sliow*ed that the -concentration of the soluble arsenic dips was 
twice or three times the required strength in those cases where 
loss of s,heep wns reported. In only two cases was loss reported 
and the baths found of the correct strength, and in these cases 
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it may be doubted if the sheep which died were dipped in the 
bath at the time the sample wa;S taken. 

Most of the approved dips are sold under fancy names, and 
only in a few cases is the composition of the article indicated; 
but when a dip contains arsenic this is stated on the label. 
Arsenical dips have been used for many years by many farmers 
without losses, but it seems that considerable risk is attached 
to their use. In Devon there has been experience of double 
dipping on a large scale where each sheep owner was at liberty 
tO' use his discretion as to the choice of bath, and, whilst the 
majority were successful, serious losses happened which might 
have been avoided either by greater care in mixing or by the 
use of non-arsenical dips. 

Ways in wMcli Loss may occur. —There are three distinct 
ways in which arsenic may be taken by the sheep :—(1) by 
absorption through the skin, especially in the case of lambs; (2) 
by the mouth, some of the solution being swallowed by the 
animal; (3) by being drawn into the lungs tliroiigh the nostrils, 
if the animal has been excited or roughly handled. Antidotes 
would only be of value if used promptly in the second case. As 
far as can be ascertained the chief damage was caused by 
absorption through the skin. The most numerous victims 
appear to have been fat lambs. 

It is -worthy of note that the great majority of deaths occurred 
in close-fleeced sheep, such as Exmoors and Hampshire-Downs, 
only a few deaths occurring in comparatively loose-fleeced sheep 
such as Devon-Long-Wool. To summarise, the great majority 
of deaths occurred in close-fleeced sheep after the second 
dijiping, and where an arsenical dip was used at both dippings. 
From the foregoing it would appear that— 

(1) Arsenic is not absorbed to any appreciable^ extent through 
the unbroken skin. 

(2) The skin may, however, become excoriated by the action 
of an arsenical dip at the first dipping. This excoriation 
greatly facilitates the abso.rption of arsenic wdien used at the 
second dipping, with consequent risk to the sheep. 

(3) The more arsenic that is retained in the fleece the greater 
the risk of excoriation of the skin, and subsequent absorption 
of arsenic. 

It is held that a close fleece holds the dip better than a 
loos© fleece, this perhaps accounting for the high percentage of 
close-fleeced sheep in the reported losses. 

» 
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In one ease (see above,? losses were experienced where an 
arsenical dip was used for the first dipping and a tar acid dip 
was used for the second dipping. A possible explanation of 
these losses is that the sheep, which w^ere of a close-fleeced 
breed, retained a considerable quantity of the arsenical dip 
from, the first dip|>ing. This excoriated the skin, and on being 
redissolved by the second dipping w^as easily absorbed through 
the damaged skin. 

Warning to Farmers.—Drom the above it will be seen that 
there are considerable risks attendant upon the use of arsenical 
dips for sheep dipping. These risks have been recognised by 
the Ministry for many years, and warnings have frequently been 
issued to sheep owners in the form of pamphlets, posters, press 
notices, etc. In Leaflet No. 61, after prescriptions for three 
sheep dips have been given, the following appears :— 

The Ministry has not included in the above-mentioned schedule 
any preparation containing arsenic. It is not to be assumed, 
however, from this omission that the Ministry does not concur in 
the view that arsenical dips are thoroughly effective against sheep 
scab. There is a possible danger to human beings attendant upon 
the preparation of such dips which renders it advisable that the dip 
should be compounded by qualified persons only. It is also 
important to note that a certain amount of risk may be incurred by 
dipping sheep twice with a short interval in a poisonous dip, and 
that -when a poisonous dip is used for the first dipping it is much 
safer that a non-poisonous preparation should be used for the 
second. The Ministry takes no responsibility for any consequences 
which may arise from the selection of a poisonous dip. Farmers 
have the choice of a large number of effective non-poisonous dips. 

In Pamphlet A.63/T.A., headed ‘‘ New Responsibilities of 
Sheep Owners/’ issued in June, 1923, the following appears on 
p. 3 under Poisonous Dips ” :— 

Arsenical dips may be regarded as effective but, if used, it is 
safer to use them at full strength for the first dipping only, as 
prescribed by the manufacturers, a non-poisonous dip at full 
strength being used for the second dipping. 

In a poster headed '' Important Notice to Sheep Owners,” 
issued in June, 1928, the following appears :— 

, If an arsenical dip is used for the first dipping it is advisable 
to use a iion-x>oisonous dip at full strength for the second dipping, 
but if arsenical dips are used for both dippings, the second dipping 
should be at half the strength of the first dipping. 

Persons using poisonous dips must take the precautions 
necessary for the avoidance of accidents or injury to sheep through 
the use of such dips, and the Ministry will not entertain any 
claim for compensation for injury or loss due to their use. The 
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clioice of an approved dip rests entirely the user. The 

responsibility for the class of ingredients is a matter for the 
manufacturer of the dip. The approval of the Ministry only 
means that the ingredients of a dip are effective for scab in the 
proportions approved. 

A press notice was issued by the Ministry in July, 1920, and 
the warning cx>ntained therein was repeated in a press notice 
issued in July, 1925, as follows:— 

Mortality among Sheep after Dipping. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries announces that with 
the development of double dipping for the eradication of Sheep 
Scab, reports have come to hand from one district of deaths among 
sheep due to the use of poisonous dips. 

The Ministry", therefore, wishes to repeat the warning to sheep- 
owners, published in the Press, first in July, 1920, and in the 
Teafiet (No. A.63/T.A.) New Pesponsibilities of Sheep Owners/’ 
W'hich has been widely distributed by the Police during the past 
two years. 

Where their sheep have to be dipped in pursuance of the 
Ministry’s Orders twice within a period of 14 days all o%vners are 
advised that poisonous dips should not for the sake of safety be 
used for both dippings. In cases where an owner prefers to select 
a poisonous dip for the first dipping, the Ministry desires to warn 
him that deaths may occur unless a non-poisonous dip is used for 
the second dipping. In cases where sheep-owners axe prepared to 
run the risk of using arsenical dips for both dippings, the dip 
should be used at half its full strength for the second dipping. 
The Ministry takes no responsibility for any consequences which 
may arise from the selection of a poisonous dip. Farmers have 
the choice of a large number of effective non-poisonous dips. 

# ^ 


A COMPARISON OF SCANDINAVIAN AND 
BRITISH PIG BREEDING METHODS. 

II.—SWEDISH METHODS. 

H. E. Davidson, M.A., Dip. Agric., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Historical. —In general it may be said that Swedish pig 
breeding methods approximate much more closely to our own 
than do those of Denmark, but there are nevertheless some very 
suggestive differences. It was not until 1900 that cooperative 
dairies appeared in the country, and these were foliow^ed shortly 
afterwards by co-operative bacon factories. It was then realised 
that the native pig, previously suitable for the German trade, 
was not quite suitable for bacon production, both on account of 
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wrong conformation and lack of purity in breeding. In 
attempting to OTercom-e this difficulty the Swedes imported 
se^veral foreign breeds which were known to be pure-bred and 
which had already been improved in their own countries. The 
Berkshire, Tam worth and Poland China were tried in turn, 
but were found unsuitable, and the Swedish authorities state 
that they found the Large White Yorkshire to be superior to 
all other imported breeds, both as regards early maturity and 
the production of first-class bacon. This breed, then, has 
l^ecome the pojiiilar one in Sw-eden, and in the National Herd 
Book 260 pages are devoted to it, and only 40 to the native 

Lantras/’ 

This native breed had become so impure through crossing 
that the greatest difficulty was experienced in collecting a 
sufficient number of foundation sows and boars of even type 
wdien it was decided to form a herd book for them. In fact 
boars had to be imported from Denmark, and while the breed 
is now an established one, it is to all intents and purposes the 
same as the Danish Landrace. 

Breeding Stations and Boar Societies. —Since 1897, four 
breeding stations for Large Whites and two for Lantras pigs 
have been in existence and these are based on the organisation 
of the Danish breeding centres. They do not, however, appear 
to play anything like so^ important a part in breeding as their 
Danish counteiparts. What is apparently a much more 
popular means of pig improvement is to be found in the 
development of what the Swmdes themselves term '' Boar 
Societies/' but wffiich might more reasonably be called pig 
control societies. At the end of 1923 there were in the di.strict 
of Malmohtis alone 89 such societies comprising 2,540 members 
and 4,325 sows. It appears to be through these societies that 
the small farmer has been able to improve his pigs, and that 
the breeding stations, spending comparatively largo sums as 
they have to do in buying expensive foreign pedigree stock, 
cater more for the large farmer and estate owner. 

A small grant from the district agricultural society is given 
to every boar society formed, and the conditions are that it 
must consist' of at least eight farmers, owning between them 
at least 20 sovts, and that the district agricultural society's 
representative shall decide of what breed the boar is to be. 
Though the initial grant is small the societies are assisted by 
the. agricultural society according tO' a very suggestive plan by 
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which the amoiint of financial assistance is in direct proportion 
to the quahty of the pigs. The society ow^ns the boar or boars, 
but the sows are the property of the individual members. The 
societies are subsidised for good quality boars and the farmers 
for good sow^s in the following way. Owners of approved sows 
are awarded tvro '' permits of service for each sow, which in 
effect means that two service fees of the society’s boar will be 
paid for by the agTicultural society. In order to be approved 
a sow must not have been served before reaching the age of 
8 months, must have at least 12 well-placed teats, and the 
average number of piglings farrow^ed at each birth must be 
nine. 

In addition to this, however, a series of prizes and diplomas 
are awarded both to sows and to boars of outstanding' merit. 
In the case of the sows only a diploma is given, and a 

diploma sow ” is required to be of exceedingly good con¬ 
formation, to fulfil all requirements of size and strong develop¬ 
ment in all parts of the body, to have a satisfactory farrowdng 
record, i.e., an average of 12 pigs in each litter, and to show 
good breeding capacity as evidenced by her offspring. 

These requirements are judged on the following scale of 
points, of which a sufficient number has to be obtained in 
order to qualify for a diploma:— 


Conformation, Max, points. 

Head and neck ... ... ... ... 6 

Chest and shoulders ... ... ... 6 

Back and loin ... ... ... ... 6 

Quarters ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Hams ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Length and depth of sides ... ... 6 

Legs and action ... ... ... ... 6 

Size and development ... ... ... 6 

General appearance ... ... ... 6 

— 54 


ceding Capacity, 

Nninber of teats and conformation of 

the udder ... ... ... ... 15 

Prolificacy ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Capacity to rear her pigs ... ... ... 16 

— 46 


Total ... ... 100 


Money prizes instead of diplomas are awarded for the boars, 
and, with the exception of the fact that a first prize may not 
be awarded to a boar until he has been proved to be fertile, 
the prizes are all awarded for points of conformation only. 
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The following is the scale of points employed :— 

Max. points. 


Mead and neck ... ... ... ^ 

Shoulders ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Chest ... ... ... ... ... ... *8 

Back . 6 

Length of sides ... ... ... ... 6 

Depth of sides ... ... ... ... 6 

Loin ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Quarters ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Hams ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Legs and action ... ... ... ... 6 

Skin and hair ... ... ... ... 6 

Condition ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Type . 8 

Size and development ... ... ... 10 

General appearance ... ... ... ... 10 

Total ... ... 100 


A First Class prize (approx. 4 guineas at par) is awarded 
for 80 points and upwards. 

A Second Class prize (approx. £8 7s. at par) is awarded 
for 67*5 to 79*5 points. 

A Third Class prize (approx. £2 10s. at par) is awarded 
for 55 to 67 points. 

District Herd Book.— -In order to keep trace of the pedigrees 
of all breeding pigs, two herd books are kept. The National 
Herd Boolv eontams only records of pigs which haye been bred 
from parents registered either in Sweden or in the recognised 
herd book of some other coiintiy, and of other pigs with four top 
crosses of registered blood from inspected foundation sows. To 
record the foundation sows and the sires used in the grading- 
iip process the commission of inspection of the district agriciil- 
tiiral society has instituted a district herd book. This book, 
kept by the local live stock officer, is in manuscript and consists 
of sheets filed on the loose-leaf system very similar to the 
Danish private registers. Instead, however, of a separate 
book for each breeder there is only one hook, which is kept 
at headquarters. 

The conditions for entry into the district herd book both of 
the foundation sow and of the three remaining crosses above 
her are as follows :— 

i. If tlie animal belongs to a boar society or to a member of such, 
society it must be approved by an expert in' pig breeding 
appointed by the commission of inspection, or if it does not 
belong to a society, by a representative of tbe Hoyal Board of 
Agriciilttire. 
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ii. The animal must have the type distinctive of the breed in ques¬ 
tion, and must prove to be of good quality with regard to 
conform atioii, size and general ax 3 pearaiice, health, of the 
aiiiiiial itselfj and health of the herd from which' it comes. 

iii. If a boar„ the animal iniist be at least 9 months old. 

iv. , If , a sow, it must be at least 12 months old, have been served^ 

and have at least 12 teats. 


Mational Herd Book.—To the National Herd Book are 
admitted only animals from registered parents or, as explained 
above', from foundation non-^jedigree sows after four top crosses 
with registered boars. The Swedish Plerd Book then is an 
open one, whereas the Danish one is now closed. It is impor» 
tant, however, to note that in grading np, each generation 
also comes under inspection and may, if ansuitable, be rejected. 

In addition to having the proper pedigree an animal must, 
tO' be eligible for entry in the National Herd Book, belong to 
a herd where all the brood sows are of the same breed and 
all eligible for entrance in the relative herd book. One further 
method of control is that all animals, whatever their pedigree, 
have to be examined and passed by an inspector of the Boyal 
Board of Agriculture before final entry can be made into the 
National Herd Book It will thus be seen that the Swedish 
National Herd Book has a- good deal of similarity with British 
ones, and is only to a veiw slight extent an advanced register, 
and then only in resx3ect of inspection of conformation. 

The information given about each animal in the herd book 
includes two generations of pedigree, and the only point of 
interest is that it also includes details of the farrowings of the 
animaPs dam and both grand dams. A typical entry in the 
case of a Barge White Boar is as follows :— 


0wne7^s, Tralstorps Boar Society. IMellby. iir. Laliolia. 


r B. -S. 1694 


j Bjallusa Aim. 5SS 
^ Ziileika XIA". 145 


Pantev, 1 

I r Svalov i>19 

t Svaltiv Britt. 104S. 1 

Ho. 2215. ( Svalr.%’- Ella II. 653 


Dam. 


XTniuber i>f , Average 
I Humber 

Teats ILittersi 

I I litter 


12 I 4 ■ 13-S 


Xtaternal G. Dam. 12 
Paternal G. Dam. —- 


11 


11-6 

11*0 


Born, 21st July, 1918, at P. Bondesson’s Agr. Co., Svalov, 

No further information is given in the book. 
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Awaxds for Pig Premises. —For the last te-u years the 
Malmohus Pig Breeders’ Socdety has been giving annual 


awards for ivell-kept pig premises 
following scale of points : — 

Sty or House. 

which axe judged on 

Max. points. 

Situation 



5 

Roof 



5 

Plan 



5 

Walls and doors 



5 

Windows and ventilation .. 



5 

Floor and bed... 



5 

Tronglis and partitions 



5 

Cleanliness and tidiness 



5 

General impression ... 

Hxercise Yard. 

. 

... 

10 

50 

Situation in regard to sty 

Situation in regard to snn and water 

5 

supply . 



5 

Protection against weather 

and wind 


5 

Size 



o 

Nature of soil 

. ... 


5 

Fences 



5 

Management ... 



5 

Method of use 



5 

General impression ... 

Total 


10 

— 50 

... 100 


First Prize : SO per cent, of points and over. 

Second Prize: 70 to 80 per cent, of points. 

Third Prize: 60 to 70 per cent, of points. 

Testing Station. —About two years ago a testing station, 
similar to tbe three in Denmark, was instituted at Astorp by 
the Pig Breeders’ Society. There are hardly yet sufficient 
figures from it to giye any very useful information, but the 
results so far reported for 1923 and 1924 indicate that there is a 
greater variation between the best and the worst strains of one 
breed than between the average quality of the two breeds kept 
in the country, and that the quality of bacon obtained from 
gilts is decidedly superior to bacon from hog pigs. 

OSspring Records.—A third, and the most recent test, intro¬ 
duced by the Pig Breeders’ Society of Malmohus, is an attempt 
to discover the productive capacity of sows by keeping produce 
records on the farm as distinct from those obtained by sending 
offspring to a testing station. The practice employed is to 
weigh the litter of each sow at three weeks and at three months 
after biiih. According to a Swedish report, it has been 
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assumed that this capacity might be estimated from the aggi'e- 
gate weight of the sow’s litter at the a-ge of three weeks. Up 
to that age the piglings are enthely dependent for the requisite 
food substance for growth on the nourishment they receive from 
the dam. In comparing the capacity of different sows in this 
respect the aggregate weighty however, should not be the sole 
deciding factor in estimating the breeding value of any 
particular sow. The uniformity of the litter with respect to 
the "weight of the various piglings should also be taken into 
account. B 37 -weighing the young pigs, it is, of course, possible 
to determine at the same time the uniformity of the litter, 
w’hich is of considerable practical importance.” 

At the time the writer visited Sw^eden this type^ of investiga¬ 
tion had only been going on for apjoroximately eighteen months, 
but even in that short time it was claimed that evidence had 
been obtained which clearly distinguished the commercial 
value of different strains. This system is regarded as being 
one that will yield very good results in the future. 

^ ^ 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN IN BELGIUM. 

From a Report submitted by Miss A. E. JVarkj Chief 
Woman Tnsiyector, Board of Education, and Miss E, H, 
Pratt, Woman Inspector^ Ministry of Agriculture, to 
the Interdejxirtmental Committee of the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In October, 1925, the writers paid visits to selected insti¬ 
tutions in Belgium in connection with an inqiiiiy into agricul¬ 
tural education for wmmen and girls, with special reference 
to the provision made for combining instruction in agriculture 
with domestic science. The position in that country is 
summarised in the following notes. 

Outline of System,—There is under the Belgian Ministry of 
Agriculture a complete scheme of agTicultural education wiiich 
provides such combined training, from the ag'e of 14 years, for 
girls and wmmen who intend to engage in rural work. This 
'' house and farm management ” (enseignement menager 
agricole) is given in three types of institution, representing 
three stages of instruction. The highest level (degre superiem') 
is reached in residential establishments (such as Laeken) of 
training-college standing, which students enter at the age of 
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17 and where they may remain for upwards of three years. On 
the middle level (degre moyen), training is provided in schools, 
such as Eivierenhof (Denme) and Qiiatrecht*, ro-uglily compar¬ 
able, on the agriciiltural side, to residential trade schools on 
the industrial side: pupils are admitted at the age of 14 and 
the course lasts for two years. On the lowest level (degTe 
inferieiir) non-residential poet-scholastic courses (sections 
menageres agTicoles primaires) are arranged at elementary 
schools or other centres for those of school leaving age, and 
itinerant schools (ecoles ambulantes), short courses (cours 
abreges) and isolated lectures serve the needs of other girls 
and women. 

In all three grades the training covers farm activities and 
domestic science, the latter forming an integral part of the 
course; the work within the house is regarded as of -equal 
importance with that of the farm proper, and instruction in 
both branches is considered equally requisite. There are at 
present in England no facilities for such training in house and 
farm management.* 

Historical Sketch. — AgTiciiltural education for women in 
Belgium seems to have received attention from 1888 onwards, 
hlention of special provision for women and girls first occurs 
subsequently to 1890 wdien the then Director-G-eneral, 
M. Proost, was instrumental in securing grants for six institu¬ 
tions which had organised courses in rural domestic economy. 
By the outbreak of the War the number of such schools and 
sections (of the degre moyen ”) had increased to 18 and 
two import aiit convent schools, Wavre-Notre:-Dame and 
Heveiie, were encouraging their normal students to take a 
fifth year of specialised training in agTicultureu Reconstruc¬ 
tion work since the War has given a great impetus to Belgian 
agricultural education as a whole. The provision for women 
has been notably stimulated, by the organisation in 1919 of 
a service of itinerant women advisers (conseilleres menageres 
agrieoles), and by the creation, in 1920, of a special institution 
(Eeole ISTormale Superieiire d’Economie Menagere Agricole at 
Laeken), one of the main objects of which is the training of 

* Ft is to 1)0 iiott'tl that, apart from this provision by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, training* in domestic science is provided for by two other 
Departments of State. The Ministry of Science and Arts^ which concerns 
itself with piihlic education, includes domestic subjects a^s part of the gen^o'al 
educational system. The Ministry of Industry, whicli has charge of public 
industrial and commercial education, provides technical instruction in domestic 
science, mainly tjity girls and girls at industrial centres. The present 
inquiry was only concerned with thebvork of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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suitably qualified peTsonnel for the staffing of other institu¬ 
tions. The latest deTelopment is the establishment in 1923 of 
post-scholastic courses (sections menageres a-gricoles primaires) 
for girls of 14 and upwards. 

Existing Pro¥iEion«—The latest available information shows 
that the amount of provision for the different ■ stages of work 
is as follows :— 

(a) On the highest level (degre siiperieur) the Institute at 
Laeken^ and a new department (ecole snperieure) at Beiiaer. The 
convent schools at Wavre-Notre-Dame and H'everle have a special 
one-year course, which is supplementary to the two-j^ear course 
(degre inoyeii). This higher instruction at Heveiie tends to 
approximate more and more to the L-aekeii model. 

(h) On the middle level (degre moyeii) 25 schools and sections, 
3 of which are provincial institutions and the remainder convent 
schools,—all recognised and grant-aided by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

(c) On the lowest level (degre inferieur) 18 itinerant schools 
(ecoles ambulantes) and 34 post-scholastic courses (sections mena- 
geres agricoles primaires). Ten conseilleres menageres ” and their 
assistants, working under the Ministry of Agriculture, but stationed 
in the provinces, supervise the itinerant schools, give short courses, 
lecture to women’s institutes and pay advisory visits to farms. 

Holiday courses for teachers on all these grades are arranged at 
suitable centres from time to time. 

Bepartmental Organisation, —The Ministry of Agriculture, 
now presided over by M. Va-ndewvere, comprises 4 m,aiii 
branches (directions generates), one of which deals with agri¬ 
cultural education both for men and women. At the head of 
this is the Director-General, M. de Miiyst, whose belief in the 
need for special provision for women created the oppoiffunities 
referred to above; his xeal and enthusiasm in connection with 
all stages of this instruction have produced results which have 
made his work known beyond the boundaries of Belgium, 
M. de Vuyst is assisted by M. Waiiters (Principal Inspector), 
and has the help of two principal women inspectors 
Haeiitjens-Deleu in the Flemish provinces and jMlle, Bonillot 
in, the Walloon districts), I'espectively aided by Mile. Smeyers 
and ]\Ime. Marchal-Godefroid. Close personal touch is main¬ 
tained between the executive officers of the Department and 
the inspectorate'- and between the latter and the^ * ‘ conseilleres 
by meetings and interviews. During absence from head¬ 
quarters officials are kept up-to-date by systematic circulation 
of literature and submission of reports on the documents read. 

Method of Inquiry*— In the course of investigation of the 
system outlined above, interviews took place (a) with the 
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Director-General (M. de Vuyst), wiio explained fully the aims 
and ideals which had inspired those responsible, and the 
machinery that had been set up to give effect to their concep¬ 
tions; (fc) -with a principal and an assistant woman inspector 
(Mine. Haentjens-Deleu and Mile. Smeyers), and with a ''' coii- 
seillere menagere agideole ” (Mile, le Bon); (c) with a repre¬ 
sentative provincial committee, charged with the administration 
of a school of the '' degre moyen ” (Deiirne); and (d) with the 
heads and staffs of different institutions. 


Visits were paid to 3 institutions which were typical of the 
degre superienr ” :— 

Laeken (State). 

Berlaer (Free). i Convent schools with grants 

Wavre-lSlotre-Dame (Section), j from State. 

and tO' 7 schools or sections of the '' degre moyen ’’ :— 


Eivierenhof. 

Quatrecht. 

Cor tern arck. 

Barry-Maiilde. 

Oelles. 

Saffelaere. 

Berlaer. 


(Deiiine). Provincial Schools. 

Convent School under Provincial Control. 


> Convent Schools. 


All receive 
grants from 
State. 


Some of these schools, notably Berlaer, Cortemarck and 
Saffelaere, comprise also post-scholastic courses (sections 
mena-geres agricoles primaires). 


A particularly interesting example of the itinerant school 
(ecole ambiilante) was seen at Fumes, in the form of a caravan 
school (/' ecole roulotte specially constructed for use in 
villages in the devastated areas. Attendance at a meeting of 
a wnmen’s institute (cercle d© fermieres), furnished an oppor¬ 
tunity for studying a representative countiy audience, and 
also for hearing a typical lecture from one of the con- 
seilleres ’’ on fruit preservation A 


On the horticultural side, a visit w^as paid to Vilvorde, a 
State Horticultural College to which women are admitted; 
this visit show^ed that whilst girls and women have their special 
organisation (ecoles mena-geres), they are not precluded from 
profiting by specialised training at other institutions. The 
women students attending this school intended to run fruit 
farms of their own. 

* The close connexion of these “ cercies de fermieres ” with the educational 
system is valuable. It often happens that the former pupils of an ecole du 
degre moyen ” or “^ambulante ” form the nucleus of one of these cercies ” ; 
in other eases they are founded by the “ conseilleres.'” 
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Eegree courses in agriculture at different- universities are 
open to women as to men, but time did not permit oi‘ a visit 
to a University. 

Tire varying agTicultural conditions seen during tbis tour, 
wliicli included borticultiiral areas round Gient, the dairying 
country of Dismude, the market gardening and small farms 
about blalines and Tournai, supplied a very complete back¬ 
ground to' the inquiry. 

Institutions for House and. Farm Management Training,— 
Some idea of the character of Enseigiiemerit menager 
agricole' ” on the highest level (degre superieiiri may be gained 
from the following account of three institutions visited at 
Laeken, Wavre^iSTotre-Dame and Beiiaer. The last two 
require special description because they combine the functions 
of different types of schools. They are on the same level as 
Laeken in that they train “ regentes menageres agricoles/’ 
but they differ from it in the fact that such training is only 
one of several activities. Particulars of institutions providing 
training on the middle level (degre moyen) and on the lowest 
level (degre inferieur) will be given in a subsequent article. 

Laeken,—The Institute of Laeken is a special foundation, 
established by the State in 1919 with the dual purpose of :— 

1. Training teachers for all branches of “ enseignement menager 
agricole, ’ ’ 

2. Preparing ime elite feminine ” by means of a high social 
and technical education capable of raising the standard of country 
life, and giving to the daughters of proprietors and farmers, sound 
ideas about rural domestic economy. 

Property and Administration ,—The estate on which the 
school stands is a comparatively recent gift from the Crown 
to the State. The original chateau stands in a park of 
37 acres, with woods and tennis lawns and 15 acres of culti¬ 
vated ground. The chateau is used as a residence and train¬ 
ing centre for first-year students. In the development of the 
scheme two new buildings, for second- and third-year students 
respectively, were found to be necessaiw, as well as a house 
for the Director. A Colonial Pavilion '' (reproducing con¬ 
ditions in the colonies), serves at the same time as a local 
itinerant school (ecole ambulante) for farmers' wives and 
daughters and as a practising gi’ound for students. The 
Ministry of AgTicultiire appears to have spent about 1,100,000 
francs in adapting the original buildings, building the- 
Director’s house and the establishments for the second- and 
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third-year students, and furnishing the whole installation, 
equipping the laboratories, and purchasing scientific apparatus. 

Belgian students pay tuition fees of 500 francs per annum, 
others pay 1,000 francs; these payments, together with the 
G-overnment subsidy, are used for salaries of teachers, rent 
and upkeep. There is accommodation for from 70 to 80 pupils. 
Students are resident as this is considered an essential feature 
of the scheme; in exceptional circumstances a non-resident 
pupil may be received, but she is then required to be at the 
Institute from 8 a.m.—6 p.m. The housekeeping side of the 
institution is run on self-supporting lines, each pupil contribut¬ 
ing her quota to the actual cost of food and laundry; no paid 
domestic labour is employed. 

For practical instruction in agriculture the school has at its 
disposal a farm; marhet, fruit and pleasure gardens, and 
demonstration and expei’imental plots. The farm received an 
initial endowment of 40,000 francs and has since been run as 
a commercial proposition. 

Staffing .—The Director of the institution is assisted by three 
house mistresses, each in general charge of the students of a 
particular jeax, and each having technical qualifications for 
teaching the subject in which she has specialised; other 
mistresses (ifigentes) are engaged in teaching cookery and other 
branches of practical work. There are also numerous vusiting 
teachers and professors who ai’e in charge of such subjects as 
pedagogy, natural science, anatomy, principles of agriculture, 
elocution, English language, etc. In turn two assistants from 
the itinerant school (ecole ambulante) come to take part in 
the work of the institute, and so rub up their own knowledge 
of methods and practices. At the conclusion of the course the 
best students of the third year are kept on as monitresses, free 
of charge. 

Conditions of Admission .—Candidates must be 17 years of 
age, have reached the standard of a leaving certificate from 
a Secondary School, and must produce a medical certificate 
as to fitness for domestic and agricultural work. 

Course of Studies .—All intending teachers take a residential 
course of two years, at the end of which they specialise at 
Laeken or elsewhere, either in practical agriculture, or in 
methods of practical teaching. 

Dm-ing the two-year course the subjects studied include 
(11 all branches of domestic work (cookery and dietetics 
laundry work, household management, etc.); (2) agriculture. 
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with special reference to branches w^Mcli are o£ interest to 
tvomen (dairy-work, poultry-keeping, liorticiiltiire; ; (B) the 
scientific principles underlying the above, rural law^ etc,; and 
(4) principles of teaching (psychology, pedagogwj. Particular 
attention is paid to the training of students in family life, 
and rvith this end in view" fwo ' ‘ toddlers '' are alwat's in 
residence, under the charge of different students in turn, who 
act for the time being as the mother.’’ 

iNormally the mornings are det^oted to practical work, the 
aiternoons to theoretical work and lectures. For practical 
wnrk, students are divided into five groups (cookery, dairy- 
work, laiindiy-work, gardening, household management j which 
change their wnrk every tveek during the two years. As no 
servants are ke]pt, the students have a good deal of additional 
practice, over and above their classroom work, in the ordinary 
routine of house, garden and farm. 

Examination System. —Tests of progress are held peiiodicaily, 
marks being awarded on the following basis :— 

Theoretical knowledge ... ... ... ... 25 per cent. 

Practical work ... ... ... ... ... 50 ,, ,, 

Individual initiative (of which records are 
kei3t during the training and in which 
special tests are set) ... ... ... ... 25 ,, ,, 

The same proportion is obseiwed in the final examinations 
held a-t the end of the course, on the results of which the 
diploma of “ regente menagere agricole ’’ is granted. This 
degree is peculiar to Laeken.^ 

Features of Sj)ecial Interest. —^The dining-rooms are so 
planned that they serve as dining-room, classroom or recrea¬ 
tion room. They are furnished wdth small polished tables, 
which seat two individuals for classroom piiiyoses, but can be 
grouped together for meals, or set aside if the room is used 
for dancing, etc. The initial cost of these tables is probably 
higher than that of ordinary dining tables, but the use of the 
room for a triple purpose is an economy. 

Each student has a study-bedroom of a good size (15 ft, by 
12 ft.) to herself. Much attention has been given to saving of 
space and harmonious effect in the furnishing of these rooms; 
not only are they completely equipped as regards wardrobe 
and cupboard space, writing-table, bookcase and so on, but 

■^Diplomas of “regente scieutifique” and “regente litteraire” may be 
obtained in the normal schools, organised under the Ministry of Arts and. 
Science, and are a necessary qualification for those intending to teach in 
“ ecoles inoyennes.’’ ' 
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each ha-s its own colour-scheme, and dilferent rooms have 
different types of furniture such as are used in an ordinary 
home, e.g., in one case the wood may be polished, in another 
stained, and a third painted. It is part of the student’s train¬ 
ing to look after their rooms—which they change each month; 
they are asked to criticise and compare the rooms as to beauty' 
and convenience. 

In connection with the housecraft instruction, there is a 

shop ” to which tradesmen bring their goods, which students 
receive, check, store and sell as I'equired (usually once a w’’eek) 
to other students; careful accounts are kept. Here, too, are 
stored preserved fruits and vegetables, made by the students. 

All the kitchen classrooms are planned and furnished to be 
as much in keeping as possible with family home-life. The 
usual unit is one stove, one table and equipment. At Laeken, 
all the work is arranged for groups of six girls, and each 
student (since this is a training college) has for the week her 
own table, her ov,-n section of a large kitchen stove, her own 
cupboard and her own shelf of individual pans. Each student 
cooks for a given number of persons and works out the cost 
of the meal. The kitchens are really’ pretty rooms, and set a 
standard of what a home-kitchen might be. The brightly 
coloured check covering.s, the glazed and checked sets of pro- 
vi.sion jars and the orange-coloured marmite pans all combine 
to produce an attractive and homely effect. There is a large 
assortment of Idtchen appliances and eveiything is spotlessly 
clean. The general plan was to use hand appliances through¬ 
out the first y’ear, and in the second year to use machinery of 
various kinds, power-driven or electric. Practice in the use 
of electricity for heating, lighting and for cooking is necessi¬ 
tated by the increasing installation of electricity throughout 
the countryside in Belgium. 

Students take part in an excellent system of filing of all 
papers. In the common-room are cabinets, in which are 
collected any papers or illustrations referring to the subjects 
of lectures or practical work. These collections, which are 
additional to personal files, are then available for students’ 
use in private study. 

On the agTicultural side it was interesting to note that 
pupils, though being taught to use ordinary equipment, were 
also introduced to modern machinery and improved methods. 
Operations were being timed with a view to speeding up action 
and to eliminating useless movements. Various types of 
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separators were seen and milk-^recording and milk-testing were 
being carefully canied out. There - were ample facilities for 
horticultural instruction on a suitable scale. The preparation 
of rations for live stock is a feature of the instruction. Altera¬ 
tions in the farm buildings were in contemplation, and the 
agidcultiiral work will no doubt be extended and developed. 

Distinguishing Characteristics of Laeken .—The question as 
to how far the Institute at Laeken had succeeded in satisfying 
the two principal aims for which it exists is not one that can 
be answered aider a brief visit, more especially since the 
Institute has only been functioning for five years. ‘ The 
dominant factor in the conception of this institution was the 
belief that the rehabilitation of agriculture, particularly after 
the war, depended on the regeneration of the rural home. In 
order to- realise this, the Department set themselves to train 
w'omen who should not only be competent cooks or dairj'-- 
wnrkers (or competent instructresses in these branches), but 
who should also be rural home-makers. Dor this reason Laeken 
seeks to reproduce the setting of home-life in the country and 
to develop those qualities of character initiative, common- 

sense, good taste, etc.) which are essential factors in the 
harmony of home and social life, in correlation wuth a train¬ 
ing in methodical habits. 

The distinguishing marks of Laeken are the combination 
of training for teaching and for all the duties of rural home 
life (including both agriculture and household work), and the 
co-ordination of a systematic practical training with character 
formation. In these respects it differs fundamentally from 
anything yet existing in this country. The effects are likely 
to be far-reaching, since in the first three years there were 
44 pupils (i.c., 55 per cent.) in training as teachers, in addi¬ 
tion to the daughters of landed proprietors and large farmers 
who w-ere being fitted to play a useful practical part in rural 
life. 

The system of instruction at Laeken has aroused world-wide 
interest, and several countries have sent delegates to study it^ 
wdth a view to the creation of similar establishments. 

Wavre-Notre-Dame. —This convent school comprises :— 

1. A kiiidergarten of about 20 pupils. 

2. An elementary school of about 225 pupils. 

3. A secondary school of about 180 pupils. 

4. A technical school of about 80 pupils. 

5. A lycee ’’ of about 52 pupils. 
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6. A F’roebel Department with 38 students. 

7. A training college for elementary teachers with 242 students, 

8. A training college for secondary teachers with 45 students. 

9. A training college for teachers of house and farm maiiage- 
raent wuth 32 students. (This is under the supervision of 
the hlinistry of Agriculture, to whose requirements the new 
school, wdiicli adjoins the farm, will conform.) 

In addition there are some 170 nuns in residence, i.e., a com¬ 
munity of about 1,000 persons in all. 

The convent, which wm.s largely destroyed during the war, 
has been, rebuilt on a magnificent scale, mainly from recon- 
straction money, and covers a large acreage. The building 
reaches a high standard as regards spaiciousness, light, ventila¬ 
tion and convenience of planning, especially in. regard to instal¬ 
lation of labour-saving apiiliances. The architect (a member 
■of the sisterhood), has succeeded in combining beauty of design 
with practical utility. The reception rooms, for instance, 
resemble a winter garden, while' the recreation rooms and 
rooms set apart for private study are planned on a generous 
scale. There are large and splendidly equipped kitchens for 
the of meals, and a good bakehouse. Indeed, all 

the domestic arrangements are thoroughly up-to-date, particu- 
laiiy from the point of view- of mechanical services. The 
cubicles provided for students, 50 in a dormitory, are small but 
attractively constructed and furnished with all the essentials; 
bath-rooms are on a lavish scale. 

The agricultural school, though incomplete at the moment, 
is being planned on the same lines. There are good oppor¬ 
tunities for practical wmrk in the gardens, the poultry-yard and 
dairy, and plans are in hand for the improvement of the cow¬ 
house. At the present time, students taking the agricultural 
course make use of the accommodation and instruction provided 
at the training college proper, including the domestic science 
section—which is a feature of the training course, and for 
which an extremely well furnished kitchen is provided. 

At the head of each department is a Directrice /’ working, 
with suitable assistants, under the ]\Iother Superior. 

Students in the training college for elementary teachers take 
a three-yearsl course (from the age of 16-19 years), which may 
be preceded hy a preparatory course (14-16), including domestic 
science but no agricultural instruction. Students who wish to 
specialise in agriculture can at the age of 16 take a two-years’ 
course in enseignement menager agxicole ” followed by six 
months’ practice in teaching, in order to qualify as '' regentes 
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menageres agricoles.'’ During this two-year course ^ students 
give three half-days a week to domestic science, and two half¬ 
days a week to practical agriculture; the remainder of their 
time being devoted to science and subjects allied to agriculture. 
In the domestic science' course they work on the group system 
larevioiisly described. 

The domestic science', section is a particularly treli-equipped 
and wnll-organised X->art of the college; its importanc.e is shown 
by the fact that every student in the training college receives 
instruction in domestic science during each year of her collegn 
life. Similarly all the boarders learn domestic scie.nce when 
they^ reach secondary school age; those who so wish may, at 
the age of 14, study domestic subjects for two years half-time. 
Extra fees are paid for this and an examination ina 3 ^ be ta.ken 
and a certificate obtained at the end of the course. The 
mistress in charge of this responsible work comx3leted both her 
general and domestic training- at WaYre-Notre-Dame, 

The mistress in charge of the agricultural section, a woman 
of interesting personalitjy not ohIy teaches agTiciiltiiral subjects 
but gives instruction in sewing, cutting out, science, hygiene 
and geograx)!!}^ to students in the training college. 

The fact that an institution of this size and importance gives 
such a prominent xrlace in its curriculum to teaching of agri- 
culture and domestic subjects, while still mamtaining high 
standards in the more ordinary branches, must have a far- 
reaching influence, both on x^i’ofessional and on home life 
throughout the country^. It is very active in the organisation 
■of summer and vacation courses under visiting professors from 
the University of Louvain. 

Berlaer,—This convent school (the proj)erty' of the Order of 
Saint Coeur de jMarie) had formerly" a special technical or trade 
school under the Alinistry^ of Industry; this has been discon¬ 
tinued and only survives in the foina, of a “ lace-making ” 
class. The convent is noiv concentrating on “ enseignement 
menager agncole ” and xrossesses both an ecole menagere 
agricole du degre sux^erieur ” (for the training of teachers in 
farm and household management) and an ecole mtmagere 
agiicole du degxe moj-en."’ There is also attached to the school 
a section menagere agricole x^riniaire,” which is attended hj 
girls from the village. It confoiTas to the requirements of the 
'Ministiy* of Agriculture with regard to these post-scholastic 
courses, and also serves as a x>ractising ground for teaching for 
The- students of the ‘‘ ecole menagere agricole dn degre 

B 2 
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superieiir.” Every phase of house and farm management 
(enseignment iiienager agricole) may, therefore, be studied at 
B-erlaer. 

An outstanding feature is the model farmhouse and buildings, 
which were sx^ecially designed by M. de Yuyst to aiford a prac- 
tical example of desirable conditions under which farm work 
could be carried on, and also' to suppB^ a suitable and convenient 
practising ground for the students’ own operations. The farm 
kitchen is very attractive, well planned, and well equix^ped, 
with several windows, two of which permit oversight of some 
of the farm activities. Opening out of the kitchen are a dairy 
and scullery, and off the latter is the store room, larder and 
cheese room. Opx>osite the kitchen is the farm living-room. 
The centre of the farm buildings is a room or shed which is 
set ax>art for the ]Drej)aration of the animals’ rations; it is 
directive connected with the bams, stable, cow^-sheds, etc., and 
has in addition one large entrance, which allows of the passage 
of a loaded cart. It also communicates by a double door with 
the kitchen. The comfort and convenience of the farmer’s 
womenfolk have been specially studied in this arrangement 
which allow^s them to carry on many of their most imiDortant 
agTicoltiiral duties under cover. The possession of this model 
farm is a great advantage, since, excellent x>i'actical experience 
is jnwdded for x)Bpils taking the courses in question. They 
reside at the farm and undertake daily the routine work which 
falls to the lot of farm wmmen. 

The nature of the ecole menagere agTicoie dii degre 
suiierieur ” of Beiiaer may be indicated by reference to the 
cuiTiculiim at Laeken, with which there are many xroints of 
general resemblance. Berlaer, however, concentrates on the 
training of the prosxiective teacher in the elementaiy school 
and x^ro'^udes her with a sound knowledge of '' enseignement 
menager agricole.” The character of the instruction given 
in the ecole menagere agricole du degre moyen ” may most 
conveniently be considered in connection with the other schools 
of. that grade, which will be dealt with in the second article. 
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THE CONTROL OF APHIDES INFESTING 
BULBS IN STORE. 

E. Stenton, 

Plant Pathological Lahoratorg, 3 /inistry of Agricidture . 


To many of tlio&e who handle bulbs purely as gardeners, it 
may be news that dry bulbs frequently carry heawy infestations 
of aphides. This fact is, however, by no means novel to those 
whose business in bulbs compels them to store considerable 
quantities in a dry condition in the seasons between lifting and 
planting. To such, these aphides constitute a. troubleson.ie pest, 
oceasioniiig serious consequences and not infrequently involving 
the destruction of valuable exported consignments at the port 
of entry. 

The insect responsible is known by the name of Annrapliis 
tiiUjjcc, Boyer de Fonsc, although a second species (Rho-palo- 
svphoninus tulipcella, Theob.) has also been recorded. The life 
histories of these species are still somewhat obscure. It is not 
unlikely that they have an alternate host in some other kind 
of plant during a portion of the year. In the Eeport of the State 
Entomologist in the Neve York State Museum Bulletin (No. 134, 
1908) mention is made of attacks by Amiraphis tulijx'B (under the 
name of Aphis gladioli) on gladiolus conns. During the 
investigation made it w'as found that, by the middle of August, 
all aphides had disappeared from the storage warehouse and 
from the plants in the field. The Bulletin goes on to say that 

It is stated that when digging in October a few plant liee 
may be found upon the bulbs.” Winged forms appear from 
time to time amongst the populations infesting bulbs in store, 
such appeai'anees seeming to take x)Lc-e over a period of several 
months. 

Little is heard of A, tiilipce upon gi'owing plants in the open. 
It might, in fact, almost be described as a stored products pest 
as far as its recorded depredations are concerned. Infestations 
probably start with a comparatively few individuals on bulbs 
brought into the store; the inci*Gase is then rapid, and as the 
planting season advances a large number of bulbs may be in 
a bad state—^tulips, gladioli, bulbous irises, and such rhizo- 
niatous species as are stored in the manner of bulbs, being the 
chief subjects attacked. The aphides live in large colonies under 
the outer skin of the bulbs or corms, the flesh ” becoming 
pitted, soft and discoloured. Later, when the shoot begins to 
show in the case of bulbs, the whole interior between the scales 
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may become badly infested tlirougli tlie opening of the ape^y 
periiiitting the pest to enter. 

Experiments have been made, and are at the present time 
ill progress, at the Ministry’s Plant Pathological Laboratory^ 
Harpenden, to discover a means of controlling these bulb aphides, 
the whole matter having been bronght to a head through the 
destriictioii by colonial authorities of valuable consignment of 
bulbs and rhizomes exported from this country because they were 
infested with aphides and mites. Since the consignment 
apiieared perfectly clean on desiiatch it is assumed that a large 
population had developed during transit from a few well hidden 
and undetected insects. Indeed, it was ascertained by the 
dissection and microseopie examination of a duplicate consign- 
meiit that the insects could only have been found, before x^^cking, 
by methods that involved the destruction of the bulbs. 

The experiments referred to are still quite in their initial 
stages, but a control, giving promise of satisfactory results in 
commercial practice, having been arrived at, it is felt that bulb 
growers might care to give the method a trial in a rentatis^e 
way while there is yet time to jilant this season, and so place 
themselves in possession of definite mforniation as to its useful¬ 
ness and possibilities before next season’s bulbs are received in 
store. 

No illusions were entertained at the outset as to the difficulties' 
to be overcome in combating these aphides, Avhieli are well jiro- 
tected in the interior of the bulbs: but, after tiials of various 
methods and substances, which need not now’ be dwelt upon, 
a control wets arrived at by the very simple process of ex^iosing 
bulbs to the vapour of paradichlorbenzene, a crystalline siilrstaiice 
which possesses the advantage of being clean and safe to handle 
and relatively inexpensive. 

The full effect of the treatment upon the bulb itself has not 
yet been ascertained. None of the treated bulbs have been 
quite dormant, the greater prox>ortioii showuiig a shoot of greater 
or lesser leiigtli : the test uiioii the bulbs has tlierefore been a 
severe one. With one exception no damage to the bulb or its 
spike has been observable, and bulbs planted after treatment 
appear, as far as can be ascertained at such an early date, to 
have rooted well and to be developing their growth in normal 
fashion. 

The exception refers to Iris filifolia and Iris Giant Xiphium. 
Bulbs of these, for the most part in poor condition through their 
planting season being so far over-run, were exposed to treatment 
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for 96 hours. The shoots of these bulbs vfere very long, they 
were in actual contact with the paradichlorberizeiie, and on 
removal they were found to be burnt. Cottage tulips, however, 
under the same conditions for 96 hours, showed no damage to 
the spikes, which were of fair development. All these bulbs 
vrere severely attacked by aphides before treatment. 

Metiiod of Treatment*—The method which has, so far, given, 
best results with dry crystals of paradielilorbeiiEene is to place 
a layer of them on the bottom of a box used as a fumigation 
chamber, to cover these crystals with a single thickness of 
sacking of somewhat loose texture, place a single layer of bulbs 
upon this, and to cover down with another piece of sacking, 
finallj’ placing upon this a second layer of crystals. The bulbs 
are then shut down for not less than 48 hours, preferably for' 
three days. 

The advantage of 72 hours’ treatment over 48 arises from the- 
circumstance that all aphides in the process of skin changing will 
have passed through their moult and become fully subject to 
the treatment. It was observed that after 48 hours' treatment 
an oceasicnal bulb, badly infested to the core, would on dis¬ 
section reveal an aphid showing signs of life. It is believed that 
this insect was about to change its skin when the bulbs w'ere- 
placed under treatment and so received a special protection 
during the first 24 to 48 hours through the outer skin not having 
been discarded. It is po'ssible that the time of exposure could 
be reduced if treatment was resorted to at an early date after 
the lifting of the bulbs. The insects then present would probably 
be confined to areas of the bulb immediately under the outer 
jacket. 

It is essential that the container should be as air-tight as 
possible, and as full as possible, leaving ver^^ little empty space. 
Further, if the bulbs are placed in successive layers, they should 
be so arranged that there is a layer of paradielilorbeiizene and 
a layer of bulbs alternately, each layer of bulbs being thus sand¬ 
wiched between tw'o layers of paradielilorbeiizene. 

For the experiments, pure paradichlorbenzene has been used. 
The chea,per grade, liowmver, known as tecliiiical,” is equally 
fatal to the pests, but it remains to be seen w^hether the 
bulb is more likely to suffer with this less pure form of the 
cliemicah The quantity of paradichlorbenzene found effective 
has been 4 oz. to the square foot, j)laced betvreen fairly loose 
sacking; this amount is for a single layer of bulbs. With bulbs 
placed in successive layers, it applies only to the bottom layery 
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■wliicli has ”2 oz. per sqi'uire i'oot of paradielilorbeiizeiie above 
and l:ieiow it. The amoont. for each siic*ceediiig layer would 
veork out at' 2 oz. per square foot only. Bulbs vary so much 
ill size that it is difficult to estimate cost to a close figure. In 
a single layer, eigiiry* ^May-fioweriiig tulips covered square 
foota Ijiit is not yet possible to estimate on this basis, ae the 
amounts used tO' the square toot vrnuld be sufficient, if-kept in 
ail air-tight container, to treat several lots of bulbs. The loss 
ill weight of paradichlorbeiizerie when used in this vtay is under 
investigation. 

Pasiidieiilorbenzeiie is readily soluble in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, which is noii-ioflaminaffile. It has been found in the 
course of tine experiments that results superior to those 
olitaiiied from loose crystals appear to accrue from dipping 
cloth or blanket in a soiutioB r)f paradiehlorbenzene in carbon 
tetrachloride and ailowfing the latter to evaporate, which it does 
ill ii few minutes. When dry the cloth is used between layers 
of bulbs instead of the loose crystals betw^een sacking. In these 
trials 100 per cent, control was o-btained with both aphides and 
mir-es in 4S hours, the proportion of paradiclilorbenzene used 
to the square foot being very much less. Further vrork upon 
these lilies is being nndeitaken, tvhile the iiossibilities of using 
cheaper snbstaiiees such as naphthalene are also being investi¬ 
gated . 

To prepare an impregnated cloth, l-I oz. paradichiorbenzene 
may be^ dissolved in 6 oz. of carbon tetrachloride, the cloth 
being dipped in the solution until thoroughly soaked, after¬ 
wards being hung in the open air until the carbon tetrachloride 
lia-s evai>orated, leaving the cloth dry. Cloths vary much as 
to the amount of liquid they will absorb. As a rough guide it 
may be mentianed that an ordinary glass-cloth covering 
4 square feet will take alxjiit- tw'o-thirds of a solution made in 
the foregoing propiortions. 

Mites*—^Eeference to the November (1925) issue of this 
JO'Urnal will shotv that Bulb I^lites are hardly to be regarded 
as a primary pest. Experiments are in progress to test the 
validity of this contention, but the presence of mites upon 
bulbs -exported is still objected to by the authorities in foreign 
countries, so that a controversial point wmild possibly be solved 
if a means of destroying the mite could be found. It is worthy 
of iiiention, therefore, that the paradichiorbenzene treatment 
outlined above has also proved effective against mites. The 
latter, however, when on bulhs are reproduced viviparously, so 
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that the question O'f eggs does not arise, but the case with mites 
is different and the effect of treatment upon the eggs of mites 
is under obseiwation. Incidentally, it was found in operating 
against mites in bulbs much decayed, that larvae of flies feeding 
upon the decayed matter were destroj’ed, so that it is possible 
Narcissus fly larvae might also succumb. 


^ -Sit 




FEBRUARY ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultiiral Organiser for Derbyshire, 

Land and Crops.—Tradition favours a wet, even a snowy, 
February. The well known couplet regarding this month 
really expresses a pious wish that February may fill the ditch; 
for the saying continues ‘‘ Black or white, don’t care which: 
if it be white it’s the better to like.” There is a common if not 
very well founded belief that a long spell of fine dry weafher in 
this month must ordinarily be counterbalanced by wet, hinder¬ 
ing conditions in March or April, when farmers are anxious 
to proceed -with wnrking and sowung the land. 

If conditions permit, sowings may be made of winter oats, 
hardy spring oats, such as Goldfinder (yellow) and Bountiful 
(black), spring wFeat, beans, vetches, peas and barley. During 
recent years a number of new varieties of barley have been 
placed on the market, some of which are described in the 
Alinistry’s leaflet No. 391 (Barley Growing). Of the narrow- 
eared kinds, Spratt-Archer has done well in field trials, yielding 
well and producing grain of higher malting quality than either 
of its parents. Plumage-Archer is a good broad-eiared sort. 
Varieties of oats are discussed in leaflet No. 353 (Oats), which 
is of special interest at this time. 

Towrards the end of the month seed beds of marrov^-stem kale, 
kohl-rabi and ox-cabbag'o may be prepared and sown to provide 
plants for setting out in the field in April or May. This prac¬ 
tice allows of the land being cleaned and properly prepared 
before planting, without reducing the yield of the crops by 
late sowung. Kohl-rabi in particular benefits from early estab¬ 
lishment, and marrow-stem kale may also be put in early 
without fear of running to se^ed. The first breadth of early 
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potatoes is oeca-sionailv planted in Febrnaiy: tliis croj:) requires 
more liberal treatment than second early or late varieties. 

The seeds '' break does not ordinarily call for attention in 
this moiitln except chain liaiTOwing and stone picking where' 
yard niariore lias been recently applied. Top dressings of quick 
acting nitrogenous fertilisers may be applied where early 
growth is specially desired, as may be the case where the supply 
of roots is likely to run short. In the neighbourhood of Edin¬ 
burgh a special feature is made of forcing grass seeds mixtures' 
for the production of early green food, which is required by the 
city cow-keepers. Nitrates are applied in February and again 
in hlr.u'cii in eerier ro prciduee a growth sufficient to cut in April. 

Boot and Fallow Land*—Fields intended to be bare~fallowed 
—H practice stiii soiiirtirnes necessary for the thorough cleaning 
of weedy, iieavy land—need not be ploughed or cross ploughed 
until March or *\priL Earlier stirring tends to produce a tilth, 
wh.ereas ilie be-t results in bare fallowing are obtained when 
the sidi i- caused to form large clods, wiiicli wdll dry and bake' 
tliiough. kiTiing the weeds. For root crops, hovvever, cross 
pi on gluing when the soil is in fit condition is most advan¬ 
tageous. As a result of this operation the soil is earlier ready 
for fiirtlier working a^nd breaks down to a better tilth. Opera¬ 
tions .si.i'.'.d;! as cross ploughing and early ridging op promote 
dryiiigu which has ],.5een sliowii to stimulate productivity in a 
manner iosei:al>liog partial sterilisation. If yard manure 
iiireiiued for roots is available, and can be applied and ploughed 
under diiririg this month, it need not be kept back for applica¬ 
tion in the ridges. 

It is interest in g to observe how, during the past few vears, 
the opiuioii of“ the practice of root-growing has matured to the 
point of recognising that roots and fallow crops are the pivotal 
crops in the rotation, and the foundation of good arable ciiltiva- 
tiem. Secure these, and cereal crops automatically follow.'’ 
It W’as the introdiietioii of roots that lifted British farming out 
of the rut of low productivity that prevailed until the middle 
of the 18th eeritiny. As it was during the aseendanev of agri- 
cultore in this eoontry, so it has been in more recent times in 
Beiimark aiicl G-e'-riiiaiiy:—development has proceeded in close 
association with the extension of the acreage under crops of 
the roots class. When land is farmed well enough to grow^ 
good crops of roots, it will produce seeds and cereals in 
aboiidanee. 
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Hedges,—Grassland cannot be properly grazed unless the- 
stock are confined to suitable areas. During February and. 
March repairing of gaps and the '' laying or pleaching 
of tall hedges are important ^pperations on pastoral farms. 
Hedges laid in these months are expected to make rather better' 
growth of young shoots than those laid in autumn. The result, 
however, depends on the method of laying and particularly on 
the thickness of tvood and bark left in the tongue ’’—the- 
part bent over. The growth of young shoots from the '' heel 
or stump is induced by cutting nearly through the sap-wood, 
so that the upward cuirent of sap from the roots to the old 
brush is restricted. If at the same time sufficient bark is left 
(bark carries 'the downward currentf food materials elaborated 
by the leaves will continue to feed the roots. This practice,, 
however, involves risk of the death of the pleach before the 
young growth is sufficient to form an effective barrier; also, 
unless the tongue is reasonably thick, the pleach may readily 
break off when touched by cattle. 

Eeplantiiig of gaps in hedges is very rarely attempted, 
with the result that many fences now contain too large a 
proportion of post and rail, not to mention barbed wire. 
Fel>ruary is not too late for the planting of strong young 
quicks : but where replanting was intended the site should have 
been prepared in advance. The old soil has to be removed to 
a depth of 15 inches, all old roots cut off and dug out, fresh 
soil put down, and manure applied. Without these precautions 
hawilioni will not grow" again in the same place, although 
certain other hedgerow plants may. Thorn hedges grow badly 
on soils short of lime, and the gaps are often due partly to this 
defect of the soil. It may be futile to replant without the 
addition of lime to the site. 

Dairy Farming,—For many years the chief tendency in 
British agriculture has been towards the production of milk 
for sale. Counties such as Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, 
and Hampshire with large areas of arable land have become 
important sources of the London milk supply; and in some of 
the older dairying districts, such as Derbyshire, milk selling 
since about 1870 has almost completely superseded home 
cheese making. The x>rineipai farm irroduct in England to-day 
is milk. The extension of dairy farming, however, continues, 
and, even in many counties which already contained relatively 
large numbers of dairy cow"s, considerable increase in milk- 
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prodoeing stock lias taken place since 1912. The following 
particulars slio-w the counties in which dairy farming has made 
the greatest^ expansion in recent years ^ 

IXCREASE iN THE NUMBER OF C» ATS AND HkIFERS ON 4tH JuNE 


County. 

East Sussex ... 
Salop 

'Gloucester shire 
Somerset 
Staffordsliire 
Wiltshire 


BETWEEN 191“2 AND 1924. 


Ill milk. 
17.049 
14.421 
10,334 
10.653 
9.495 
9,868 


Dry. ill-calf. 
7.309 
5.595 
7.462 
6,430 
7,260 
5,995 


Total increase. 
24,358 
20,016 
17,796 
17,083 
16,755 
15,863 


Not only are the numbers of milch cattle increasing,, but, on 
the evidence of the aniiiiai reports of milk recording societies, 
the average yield per cow is rising. The output of milk per 
cow and per acre has improved in recent t^ears to an extent 
that probably has no parallel in beef production, crop produc¬ 
tion or any other branch of farming except perhaps poultry 
keeping. h,Ioreovei% by the wider adoption or more intensive 
application of grassland improvement, root growing, rationing, 
lTeqne,nt watering, recording, and the use of dairy bred bulls, 
the output of milk could be^ still further increased, provided that 
there were a satisfactory demand for the additional produce. 


Winter Milk Production.—During the past few years the 
problem of marketing milk has presented much difficulty. 
During the winter .months supplies have exceeded the demand 
for liquid milk: and the products into wiiicli surplus milk can 
be converted—blitter, cheese, etc.—are not sufficiently valu¬ 
able to realise a.- price within a'bout 4d. per gallon, for the milk 
'SO utilised, of that which farmers consider necessary in winter 
production. At the time of writing* milk is obtainable at prices 
lower .than those payable under current contracts: smaller 
retailers have requested certain suppliers to reduce their con- 
signixi'eiits and large buyers are converting large quantities of 
milk into cheese, etc. One milk retailing organisation in 
Derliy, tor instance, is making cheese of 400 to 500 gallons 
per day supplied by farmers in excess of their October 
deliveries. This is the third successive year during wffiich the 
dairy in question has been maMng cheese in mid-wdnter, and 
the cause is the increase in the proportion of aiitumn- and 
wiiiter-ealving eovrs: for wffiieh the autumn contract and the 
relatively high contract prices for winter milk are mainly 
responsible. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR FEBRUARY. 

Sib John EussEHii, D.Se., F.E.S., 

Bothamsted Experimental Station, 

Quality of Slag and Productiveness. —A question often asked 
at farmers’ lectures is whether quality of sla-g makes veiy much 
difference, to its agricultural value, and, as a concrete example, 
whether 5 cwt, of a low-grade slag per acre would not prove 
just as useful a.s 5 cwt. of a high-grade slag provided both were 
equally finely ground. Much interest has been taken from 
time to time in this ■ problem not only at home but in the 
Empire, and inquiries relating to it have reached the wrriter 
from farmers as far aw^ay as New Zealand. In view of this 
wudespread interest, the Ministry’s Basic Slag Committee 
arranged for an experiment in 1923, at Hebron Earm, 
Northumberland, to be carried out under the supervision of 
Professor Grilchrist, in which 6 cwd. per acre of a high-grade 
(42 per cent.) slag were tested against 5 cw^t. per acre of a low- 
grade (22 per cent.) slag, of a low solubihty, on .grazing plots 
similar to those at Cockle Park. Each plot w^as 2|- acres in 
extent. The unmanured plot carried five sheep throughout 
each season, the plot receiving low^-grade slag carried seven the 
first season, nine in the second and ten in the third. The live 
weight increases in lb. per acre were :— 

Treatment Live weight increase (lb.) of sheep per acre 




1923 

1924 

1925 

Average 

1. 

5 cwt. basic slag 

68.4 

92.4 

71.6 

77.46 


(22 per cent.), Nov.. 

, 1922. 




2. 

Untreated 

40.4 

64.4 

52.8 

52.53 

3. 

5 cwt. basic slag 

48.0 

134.8 

122.8 

101.86 


(42 per cent-),Kov., 1922. 


Still further evidence was obtained on the hay plots on 
West Tower Hill Field, Cockle Park, where the effect of 
10 cwd. per acre of the high-grade slag was compared with that 
of an equal w^eight of low-grade slag; while other plots were 
set up receiving respectively 5 cwt. per acre of the slags. The 
results have been :— 


Treatment per Acre Yield of Hay, cwt. per acre 



1923 

1924 

1925 

Mean 

Control. No slag. 

14.9 

12.5 

14.9 

14.1 

High-grade, 10 cwt. ... 

26.8 

26.6 

30.9 

28.1 

Low-grade, 10 cwt. 

20.8 

16,4 

18.9 

18.7 

High-grade, 5 cwt. 

22.0 

19.2 

22.1 

21.1 

Low-grade, 5 cwt. 

19.6 

15.2 

17.1 

17.3 

High-grade, 5 cwt. 

23.7 

24.0 

29.1 

25.6 


Ground lime, 10 cwt. 
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This tci-bie brings ont tlie interesting result that 10 cwt. per 
acre of the low-grade slag is but iittie better than 5 cwt. and 
is 'itoiisiderrbuly less eiiective tha-ii 5 ewt. per acre'of Mgii-grade 
-leg. If this result turns out to be true, it would seem to follow 
that a farmer will not be able to make up for low quality by 
-imply increasing the ^.]uantity of slag he cipi)lies; at Cockle 
Park and on similar land in the north it is the high soluble 
iiiuteriai that counts* 10 cwt. per acre of high-quality slag 
prorerl better than 5 cwt. per acre, giving exactly double' the 
increase in yield: in the three years the 10 cwt. of slag gave an 
extra 42 cwt. of hay over the unrnaniired yield, against the 
aT'litional 21 cwt, yielded when only 5 ctvt. of slag was applied 
per si'Cre. Ground lime, added at the rate of 10 cwt, per acre to 
the 5 ewt. basic slag, also^ increased the yield over the three- 
years by 13.5 ewt. per acre; not as much as was given by the 
■extra slag. The low-grade slags (i.c., slags of low phosphate 
content and iotv solubility^ present a difficult problem -which is 
not yet solved. From experiments carried out at Kotharnsted 
it does not appear that foidlier fineness in grinding will inerea-se 
rheir value. 

Slagging O'f Pasture and Soil Moisture. —One of the most 
■striking demonstrations at Cockle Park is the 'effect of slag in 
deepening the root range of the herbage and so opening up the 
soil to the absorption of water. The land without slag, whether 
iiiinianured or stocked with sheep to which cake has been fed, 
is only with difficulty pervious to water; it is hard and dry 
below-' the surface, and the rain, especially when it comes after 
■a drought, is unable to soak in but lies in the fiirrow^s, 
-encouraging rushes and othe'-r undesirable vegetation. On the 
slagged plot, a deeper-rooted herbage has been developed, 
-opening up the subsoil and allowing water to soak aw'ay easily; 
there is no development of rushes in the furrows while the 
purely surface grasses, such as bent, are erow^ded out. 

MMiuriug of Malting Barley, —Considerable interest has 
l:)een aTOiised over the results of the e^xperimeiits carrie'd out 
!)y E'Othamsted wmrkers under the Institute of Brewcing Ee- 
search Scheme. It is shown at a niiml>er of centres that an 
additional 5 bos-liels of barley per a-cre w'ere obtained -wdthoiit 
detriment, to the valuation by giving 1 cwT. sulphate of 
n-iTimcmia per acre. At the Norfolk centre—Newton St. Faith 
—it is shown that a fiiri'her additional crop is obtained bv the 
use of siipe-iqihospliate and potassie fertilisers. The figures are 
discussed in a Eepoit issued by the Committee of the Norfolk 
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Agricultiiral Station where it appears that the valnation of the 
barley was actually increased by using the nitrogenous maniirej 
while' the financial results were satisfactory. It remains to be 
seen, however, how the sulphatei of aminonia will affect the 
clover seeds sown in the barley. There are numerous instances 
where a heavy barley crop has caused a diminution in the 
following clover crop which, in turn, has brought about a 
reduction in the following oat or wiieat crop. In the Back¬ 
house Bield rotatio'n experiments at Cockle Park the net gains 
per acre arCi decreased by feeding half the roots on the land to 
sheep which also receive hay or hay and 10 cw^t, of cake per 
acre. The barley crop gained especially in bulk of straw, 
but it became- somewhat laid, thereby losing in quality, besides 
checking the young grass and clover seeds. The hay crop 
therefore suffered, as also did the succeeding oat crop. It 
should not prove impossible to overcome this difficulty, and 
experiments will no doubt be started to find a way round. 

Green Manuring,—In the past season's experiments, the 
undersowing of winter corn crops by green manure crops in 
spring has not proved successful in the eastern counties owing 
to the serious drought in May and June. Of the crops tested, 
ryegrass and trefoil mixtures suffered least, and there is some 
ground for thinking that better results W'ould have been 
obtained had the sowing been earlier. Possibly this might 
cause a certain bulk of green stuff to be cut with the corn, but 
the disadvantage is less for wrheat and oats than for barley. 
Bokhara clover at first appeared promising but it failed to stand 
the winter. Methods of green manuring are being tested out 
by the Eothamsted workers under the ^gis of the- Eoyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s Eesearch Committee, and experiments are 
being made in the dry eastern counties by this method of 
undersowing and in the w-etter western counties by catch 
^-cropping. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


N'ote.— •Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-toii lots f.o.r. in 
_ towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 



jlrerage lories per tim dti/ring 
tceeh ending Jccn. Sfli, 

Description | 

i 

i 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pooh L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
i London 


^ s. 1 

& S. : 

^ s. , 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N.,15i per cent.). 

13- 2 1 


13.0 1 

... 


Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

Sulphate of Aminonia, neutral 

... fl2.10 

i 

... 

12 . oi 

IS. 6 

(N. 21.1 per cent.) 

12.15* 

12.15* 


(N)12.1 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) . 

3.10 

3. 0 



... 

(Pot. 14 per cent.) 

3. 0 

2.15 

2.15 

2.16 

4. 0 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) . 

4.15 



4.10 

3. 0 

,, ,, (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50-534 per cent.) ... 

... 

... 


3. 3 

3.2 

0. 2 

S. 2 

8. 7 

9. 7 

3. 6 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48-51|; percent.) ... 

11. 0 

11. 5 

110.10 

11.5 

4. 5 

Ba«=ic Slag (T.F. 34 per cent.) 


... 

3 . 4§ 

... 

• *. 

,, (T.P. 30 |)er cent.) 

... 

... 



... 

„ (T.P. 28 per cent.) 

... 

2. 8§ 


2.104 

1. 9 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) . 


2. 3§ 

... 

2. 5§ 

; 1. 9 

,,, (T.P. 24 |>er cent.) 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) ... 

2. 9§ 

1.18§ 


i 

3. 9 


3.14 

3- 6 

' 1.11 

„ (S.P. 32 per cent.). 

... 

... 

3.11 



(B.P. 30 per cent.) ... 

3. 2 

2.17 

3. 7 

3. b 

^ 2^0 

Bone Meal (N. 3|, T.F. 45 per cent.) 

8.15 

8. 0 

8. 5 


... 

Steamed Bone Flour (N. f, T.P. 60-65per cent .) 

1 6. 2t 

6. lot 

6. 5 

.5.12 


Fish Guano (N. 64 , T.F. 10 per cent.) 



... 

9.13 i 


Burnt Lump Lime 

I i’.'s 

i.i2 

I.IS 

2. llli 


Ground Lime ... 

\ 1.15 


2. S 


... 

Ground Limestone 

1 L 7 

.. 

1. 4 



Abbreviations : N.—Nitrogen ; S.P.—Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.—Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.—Pot ash. 

* Beiivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I)eli'i'ered in 4-tiUi Ir^ts in the Home counties. 

4 Prices include cost of carriage from works to towm named. Hull prices 
include ^deliverir to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpcsol to any station in 
Lancashire and London prices aie for not less than 4-ton lots delivered 
within a limited area. Cost lo purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distance of different purchasers from the works. 

I Delivered in 4-ton lots tr> Loiuh.ui. 


♦ * ^ ^ ^ 

MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Bjllnak, M.A., 

j Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University . 

Protein-Sicli foods. —Scientific feeding practice advocates 
the use of rations having a nutritive ratio of 1 : 3.5 to 1:6 
according to the purpose for which the ration is intended, and 
insistence from the point of view of economy is always stressed 
on the need for adding more protein, or carbohydrate as the 
case may be. in order to obtain the desired nutritive ratio. If 
we consider the foods normally produced on the farm, it will 
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be found that, except as regards the legumes, the foods are 
ahTays deficient in protein. Thus the nutritive ratios of barley, 
wheat and oats are 1 : 10, 1:7, and 1 : 7 respective!Soots 
vary from 1:7 in the case of the swnde to 1 : 25 in the case' of 
sugar beet. Beans and peas, on the other hand, are 1 : 2 and 
1 : 3 respectively. Hay ranges from 1 : 2 to 1 : 11 according to 
origin and quality, and pasture grasses vary from 1 : 4 to 1 : 11, 
the latter being Timothy grass. 

Animals fed, according to scientific practice, entirely on 
home produced foods would experience a deficiency ^ of protein, 
except during the spring months when pasture grass was plenti¬ 
ful, or unless special provision was made for the summer and 
winter months by growing beans and leguminous fodders 
such as vetches and clover. This insuf&ciency, or protein 
hunger, is made up by feeding oilcakes, and other feeding stuffs 
that are rich in protein, and under normal conditions large 
cjuantities of linseed cake, cotton cake, and ground nut cake are 
purchased for this reason. 

Nature and OompoS'ition of Proteins. —Eesearch work on .the 
nature and composition of proteins emphasised the fact that 
proteins vary considerably in their power of replacing the 
protein lost from the animal’s body, and experiments wnre 
carried out which shoYved tb© necessity for considering the 

quality ” as well as the '' quantity ” of the protein fed. * The 
results also show^ed that proteins of vegetable origin are not so 
effective in supplying waste of body tissue as are proteins of 
animal origin. As soon as this wras realised commercially, pro¬ 
ducts were put on the market which were generally bye- 
products of animal origin, and which %vere formerly sold only 
for manixrial purposes. With the change of use, changes of 
manufacture were adopted in order that the product sold might 
be pure and clean, and regarded in every way as a food product. 
As the result of this, feeding stuffs such as blood meal, meat 
meal, meat and bone meal, and fish meal were introduced on 
the market, and command a rea^dy sal© at prices remunerative 
to the manufacturers. In addition to this, a comparatively new 
feeding stuff, w'hale meal, is finding its way on the market, 
either as a straight product, or as a proprietary food. Fresh 
whale meat, or the meal made from fresh whale meatj- is a 
wholesome food, fresh .whale meat being used as a human 
food by natives of those countries wdiere a suppri-' is readily 
accessible. There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that whale 
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i Pnce per 
Ton. 


Marranal 
Yahxe 
per 
I Ton. 


Cost of 
Pootd 

:Value perl 
Ton. 


®:tiarch 

EquiT.I 

per 

ion lb.! 


Price ; 
per 
Unit 
iStarok 
Bqmv. 


Price 
per lb. 
Starch. 


Protein 

EquxT, 


Wheai^ British 
^rley, British Feeding" 
Canadian :— 

:So. i Western 
„ Feed - 
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meal is a suitable product for live stock, provided it is derived 
from a pure untainted source, but a word of caution is needed. 

Whaling stations have always been regarded as objectionable 
because, after removing the blubber, the carcasses were either 
re-consigned to the sea, or allowed to rot or remain until an 
opportunity arose for working them up into a guano. There 
is, however, one Company at least which has realised that in 
whale meat there is a valuable protein food, and special steps 
have been taken to produce a meal that is wholesome and pure, 
and care is also taken that such meal shall be produced from 
the fresh meat only. It will be very necessary, therefore, for 
stock feeders and others to be extremely cautious in purchasing 
any whale meat products unless they can be assured that the 
produce is wholesome and in every way fit for food. This 
advice applies equally to ail products of animal origin. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


I*arm Values*—The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 
calculations, are as follows :— 


Barley (Imported) 

Maize 

Decorticated Ground Nut Cake ... 
„ Cotton Cake 


starch 

Equivalent. 

71 

81 

73 

71 


Protein Per Ton. 
Equivalent. £ s, 
6.2 8 10 

6.8 8 13 

41.0 12 10 

34.0 12 0 


Add 10s. per ton, in ea-ch case, for carriage. The cost per 
unit starch equivalent works out at 2.16 shillings, and per unit 
protein equivalent, 2.65 shillings. 


Farm Values. 


CROPS. 

i 

Starch 

Equivalent. 

Protein 

Equivalent. 

Pood Value 

1 per Ton, on 
' Farm. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

s. 
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1 
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The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The food values ” which it is recoramended in the 
Keport of the Committee on Kationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultui'al Organisers and other advisers in con¬ 
nection with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, 
are given in the Xovember issue of the ISIinistry’s Journal.) 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The report of the Judge (Professor R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 
of the University of Wales) on the pasture competitions organised 

Tiij^CTiTiff Pasture autumn by the Brecon and Radnor 

_ “ ( Joint) Agricultural Education Committee, 

^ possesses more than a local interest, since, 

in the absence of any traditional or accepted method of assessing 
such competitions, standards had to be specially devised by the 
Judge- The factors upon which the awards were based in these 
competitions are given in some detail in the report, and their 
consideration may be of value to other authorities or individuals 
who may be organising similar competitions in the future. 

Four major difficulties that presented themselves to the Judge 
are given as:—(a) climate, soil and elevation; (b) the nature 
of the seeds mixtmre employed; (c) the intended duration of the 
ley; and (d) the size of the field and the salient features of 
management. 


Between the respective fields in these competitions there were 
considerable differences in soil. elevation above sea level, exposure 
and rainfall experienced. Professor Stapledon is inclined to think 
that soil, rainfall and aspect are the three chief factors affecting 
sward formation, but knowledge of the rainfall distribution in the 
two counties was limited, and inspection was, necessarily, too 
huiTied to permit full acquaintance with the nature of the sdl. 
It seemed fairer to endeavour to give each field a handicap and 
not to adjudicate on the basis of the best sward independent of 
conditions: but the fixing of the handicap was the most difficult 
part of the Judge’s task. 

The difficulties of arriving at an impartial Judgment were 
greatly increased under (b) as the conditions of entry did not call 
for a statement of the seeds mixture used, and the information 
was not in all eases forthcoming. Should the fields be Judged 
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solely on tlie basis of the sward developed or should the success 
of the seeds mixture, as such, also be taken into consideration? 
Obviously, a man-who has sown a great number of species, only 
a limited number of w’hich have succeeded, has wasted money 
and, to that extent, shown a lack of skill. On the other hand, 
a man wdio has sown a poorly-blended mixture may, by skilful 
management, have obtained results as good as a neiglibour who 
used a more sensible mixture. A unit of marks would have been 
awarded for suitability of seeds mixture,” but as information 
was lacking in some cases it seemed fairer to ignore this point 
in the competitions under notice. 

The intended duration of the ley (c) is a fundamental point 
upon which the judge, in many cases, was entirely in the dark, 
and unable to handicap competitors when the information could 
not be obtained. The conditions provided for two classes (1) leys 
seeded down during the years 1921 or 1922, and (2) leys seeded 
down during the period 1913-1920, It was safe to assume that 
class f2) leys were intended for long duration, and they w^ere 
judged on that basis. The standards would be very different if 
judging either a third year of a three-year ley, or the third year 
of, say, a six-year ley. From the nature of the swards it seemed 
obvious that the vast majority of the competitors were aiming at 
something to last longer than four years, and the Judge felt 
compelled to adjudicate class (21 on the same basis as class (1), 
although this may have done an injustice to some of the entrants. 

The minimum size of fields allowed under the conditions was 
three acres. Under (d) Professor Stapledon observes that it is 
a matter of extreme difficulty to compare accurately the merit 
of a sward, cut for hay practically every year over a three- to 
five-year period, with that cut only in the first year (or from 
wffiieh hay has never been taken) and grazed subsequently for 
Three or four years. Particularly is this so, if the judge’s ideas 
and ideals as to skilful grazing run somewhat counter to those 
of the locality; and it is even more difficult when it is realised 
that it is much easier to gra^ze skilfully ^ in accordance with 
modern scientific we^ws) on small fields, of from three to six 
acres, than large ones. 

The method of judging adopted was that of the score card, 
i^bich Professor Stapledon considers the fairest one, although he 
feels that experience and discussion are needed to settle the 
proper allocation of marks. An equal number of marks were 
allotted for tbe following characteristics:— 

; (1) Ahimdance of Wild White Clover .-—The point here was 
the abundance of white clover as a factor for making a good 
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long-duration ley, but the Judge had to decide whether the 
variety met with on the leys was Wild Wliite (whether sown or 
unsown) or ordinary short-lived White Dutch. 

(2) Scarcity of Weeds. —Greater exception was taken to the 
boar (spear) thistle than, the creeping thistle, the former being 
more easily eradicated. Docks are difficixlt to avoid, but, as bad 
weeds, had to be considered. The best fields in the competition 
were so good, however, that exceptjon to every sort of weed bad 
to be considered in the marking. 

(3) Scarcity of YorJishire Fog and of Bent. —Although York¬ 
shire fog and bent grasses are often freely grazed by stock, 
grasses like perennial ryegrass, rough-stalked meadow grass, 
cocksfoot and the like are more palatable and more productive 
over a longer season, and therefore more valuable contributors 
to the herbage. For this reason excess of Yorkshire fog and 
bent .led to “ marking-down.” 

(4) Scarcity of Rough Vngrazed Patches. —Opinions about 
” foggy ” or ungrazed patches may differ, some holding that 
they are unavoidable, harmless and afford “ winter keep.” The 
last is true to a certain extent, but the patches soon become 
” burned ” and highly devoid of nutritive value, and, if they 
were not allowed to occur, a field would afford even more winter 
keep. Such patches frequently disclose centres of deterioration, 
and w'ere penalised in marking where they contained far more 
w’eeds and/or bent and Yorkshire fog than the well-grazed parts. 
Fields, the body of which had been too hard grazed while 
patches had been entirely neglected, were also ‘‘ marked down.” 

(5) Success of Sovm and Excellent Species. —Wild white 
clover as under (1) was given a special unit of marks, but fields 
w^ere marked more highly where several good species contributed 
to the sward than where but one good species may have con¬ 
tributed in great abundance. After wild white clover, the species 
mo-st favoured were red clover, ordinary white Dutch clover, 
perennial ryegrass, cocksfoot, Timothy, rough-stalked meadow 
grass and, on the poorer fields, crested dogstail. 

(6) General Management. —Under this were considered ;— 
The proper rotational movement of feeding troughs and/or 
poultry houses when these were present; the state of fences and 
gates, since properly controlled grazing demands proper stock- 
proof fences and proper use of the gate; the question of the 
same field containing swards sown at different dates; no two 
swards requiring precisely the same grazing treatment, although 
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objection was not strong in the rare eases where the swards were 
very similar in character. 

(Tl The Sward as a Whole .—^This allocation was nsed largely 
as a means of handicapping fields in relation to soil and climatic 
conditions. Another point was that a poor-condition field should 
not contain a higher proportion of rough patches than a good- 
condition one, for management can put this right, as, also, it 
can put thistles and docks right. Poor-condition fields were 
allowed rather more bent and rather more of certain weeds and 
were still marked high on this allocation. The general density 
and productivity of the sw'ard in relation to conditions was also 
considered. 


* * * * * 


The following extracts from the Annual Eeport to Congress 
recently presented by the Secretary of Agriculture in the 


Co-operative 
Marketing in the 
United States. 


States G-ovemment are of 


and 


United 
interest:— 

“ The most distinct 
movement in American agriculture in this 
decade is the almost universal trend toward co-operation in the 
marketing and distribution of farm products. It is in no sense 


significant 


a regional or sectional movement, for it exists in all sections 
and is participated in to some extent by producers of practically 
all kinds of farm products. 

There has been some co-operation by farmers in the United 
States for many years, but within the last two decades, and 
particularly during the last decade, the movement has assumed 
proportions which indicate that it is a response' to a funda¬ 
mental and universal need of present-day American agriculture. 
It is highly significant from all points of view that the best 
minds in agriculture, without regard to region or commodity, 
are unanimous in the opinion that group action in marketing 
must bei added to individual efficiency in production if the high 
standards of American farm life are to be preserved and agri¬ 
culture is to maintain its proper place in our national life . . . 

“ Although co-operative marketing is a farmers’ movement, 
it is not in any proper sens© a selfish class movement and holds 
no menace either to consumers or other business interests. 
Agricultural production is essential to national welfare, and the 
only guarantee of an adequate and dependable supply of agri¬ 
cultural products is a prosperous and contented agricultural 
population. It is obvious to any thoughtful mind that this 
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liappy result cannot be obtained by agriculture unless it avails 
itself of the efficiencies and economies of organisation and spe¬ 
cialisation which characterise other industries in this day. 
Consideration alike of intelligent self-interest and public welfare 
must pu’ompt other classes tO' support wise and intelligent efforts 
of farmers to place their important industry upon a basis of 
stability and prosperity ..... 

'' To place our agricultural production on a stable and profit¬ 
able ba.sis W'e ixinst recognise the inseparable relation between 
prcMiiictioB and marketing. The working out of a more efficient 
marketing system must go hand in hand with an intelligent 
adjustment of production to maxket demand in a more orderly 
manner so as to avoid x3eriods of over-i>reduction with gxeat loss 
and periods of under-production with prices unsatisfactory to 
the consuming public. That agrieiiltiirai production may more 
readily become responsive to the market demands, the farmers 
wiil have to organise for marketing through the development of 
sound farmer-owned and eoiitrolled co-operative associations. 

I view co-operation in agiiculture as a business agency 
serving the producers l>oth as an intelligent guide in their pro- 
iloetioii programme and an effective instrument for merchandis¬ 
ing farm products. Instead of thinking of co-operation among 
faiaiiers as a prodoeing proposition or as a selling proposition, 
we need to think of co-operation as a business form or organisa¬ 
tion that penetrates our whole agricultural industry. By this 
I mean co-operation, in an educational way, must reach back 
to production practices and forward through efficient business 
orgaiiisakion to marketing practices. It is from this concept 
that I look upon co-operation as. a " business form or organisa¬ 
tion ' adapted to the farming industry 


0 0 - 0 0 


0 


The following note has been communicated by Mr. J. A. 
Caseby, one of the Ministry"’s Small Live Stock Officers. 

When the figures relating to the first 
session's matings tinder the Ministry’s 
Stud G-bat Scheme were published it was 
seen that Durham was one of the counties which had taken 


Durham 


most advantage of this scheme for effecting improvement in 
goats. One stud goat at Bishop Auckland gave 42 services, 
and there were four stud goats available during the 1924-25 
sea-son from 1st September to 28th February. The Ministry’s 
Census of Goats, taken with the a,ssistance of the British Goat 
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Society, placed Durham, ^ith over 3,000 goats,- again amongst 
the leading goat-keeping counties. 

During spells of duty in the county it was noted that goats 
were to be seen around all the Tillages and collieiy banks. 
InTestigation and visits to a number of breeders only empha¬ 
sised the fact that in County Durham the miners, at least, 
realise the economic importance of the goat as a source of milk. 
Tillage goat shows are strongly supported; as examples may 
be ruentioned Ushawmoor, wdiich loenned 65 goats, and 
Shildon, with over 80 goats, competition being keen and quality 
evident in full bags.” 

Formation of the Society .—From conversations with breeders 
on the', advantages of being organised, it was obvious that there 
would be support for any society which might be formed. A 
meeting vras accordingly convened at wdifch only some 16 
people w’ere present. It was explained, however, that the 
^mall • attendance was due to the fact that some men \vere at 
work; night wnrkers w^ere resting; and others could not attend 
because of lack of funds to travel to Durham to the meeting. 
The meeting was enthusiastic about forming a society, each 
person attending promising to canvass for members. A second 
meeting w^as accordingly held in June, 1925, at which over 60 
people were present and the objects in forming a society were 
stated to be :— 

1, IiTjprovemeiit of goats in the county; 2, Enconragement of 
better methods of management; 3, Elimination of the scrub goat; 
4, Provision of pedigree sires from milk - recorded dams; 

Encouragement of milk recording; 6, Competition amongst goat 
keepers at shows; 7, Inter-county competitions ; 8, Lectures on goat 
breeding during the winter; 9, Distribution of literature; 

10, Educational visits to farms; 11, Development of a junior 
branch ; 12, Pegister of breeders and “ sales ’’ and wants ’’ ; 
13^ Co-operative grazing methods; 14, Afhliation of local horticul¬ 
tural and poultry shows ; 15, Marketing of milk ; 16, Formation of 
district executive committees; 17, Support of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Stud Goat Scheme. 

At this meeting Mr. Dolby CDeanbank) was elected Chairman 
and Mrs, Hendy (Etherley) Hon. Secretary. Exiles were 
drawn xip and the membership fee fixed a-t 3s. per annum. The 
membership is now over 100. It was decided to support two 
show, s-as a start with special prizes, to pay an educational visit 
in the summer and have four lectures in the winter. 

Stvd Goat Centres.—The society issxies a printed member’s 
card on which is given full particulars of 5 stud goats' in the 
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county of Durham. One of these animals is “ Gar 9 on,” a-n 
imported pure Saanen, ■which has teen generously loaned by 
Miss Ballantine Dykes, of Chilworth, Surrey. The service 
fee to members is 2$. per animal mated, and to outsiders £1 Is. 
per animal. Fees collected go into the society’s account and 
payment is made for Garmon's keep at 5s. per -week. He stands 
at three places fairly far apart-, stavung one month at each. 
The crt-her four male goats at- stud are all large, hornless 
animals, pedigree bred from good milking strains. 

Encouraging Yoking People to Start Goat Keeping .— 
Through the generosity of Miss Henderson (Hexham), and 
Mrs. Pickard (Garstangj, respectively, the society has been 
presented with a 16-montbs old pedigree female goat and two 
half-pedigree bred female kids. These were given to the 3 boys 
in county Durham who fir.st joined the society. It is antici¬ 
pated that about a dozen female kids will be distributed in the 
spring. 

Fifiif to Barnard Castle. —The society had an invitation to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Pease’s well-known pedigree stock farm at 
Sledwick, and were fortunate to go on a delightful day in 
September. Forty members proceeded from Durham and 
Bi.shop Auckland by motor. The herd of pedigree Anglo-Nubian 
goats was in.spected, as well as pedigree shorthorns, thorough¬ 
bred horses and Cumberland pigs, while the goat houses, cow 
sheds and gardens were also vi.sited. 

Lectures. —Four lectures were delivered in the county by the 
■writer during October and November, the lectures covering all 
points of importance concerning goat keeping. Leaflets were 
distributed at ea-ch lecture and iai-ge charts on goat keeping 
were sho^wn, as ■well as pelts to indicate various breeds. 
Numerous questions were asked at the close of each lecture. 
The total attendance was 176, but some enthusiastic members 
attended t'wo or even three lectures, although the centres were 
far apa-rt. 

At county sho^t^’s next summer the societj'' hopes to put 
before the public the value of goat’s milk for invalids and inci¬ 
dentally to increase the membership of the society. 

Future Activities. —The society hopes in the future to attain 
as many as possible, of the objects stated in its programme and 
it certainly intends to keep closely in ■view the question of 
increased milk yield per head, and, by open competitions at 
sho^ws, to encourage the spirit of competition which is so strong 
in the industrial areas of the north. The funds in band will 
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enable the society to purchase a first Challenge Cup for com¬ 
petition at the next county show, where it is hoped to arrange 
classes for milch goats, goatlings and kids in each of the 
popular breeds. 

The distribution of young stock to selected boys will be 
carried out in the spring, when it is hoped to start at least 
another dozen boys in goat keeping. Books on goat keeping 
may be obtained on loan from the Secretary, also leaflets 
issued by the British Goat Society and the Ministry; and a 
sales and wants ’ ’ Register is kept so that members may 
be‘ assisted in the purchasing and selling of goats. 

Mrs. Hendy, Etherly, Bishop Auckland, County Durham, 
Hon. Secretary of the society, who owns a herd of pedigree 
milk-recorded goats, states that many of the members are keen 
on improving the standard of goats kept and desire to purchase 
high-grade animals. This desire is not easily satisfied because 
it is seldom that really good animals are offered for sale, and 
then only at a price much beyond the purse of the labourer. 
The other course is to grade up existing herds by using pedigree 
sires from high milk-recorded dams, and to this end the five 
male goats registered in counW Durham under the Ministry’s 
Stud Goat Scheme will as^st. The members of the society 
appreciate the value of this scheme and it is estimated that over 
100 female kids will result from 1925 matings. 

The Durham Goat Society has proved a success in its mem¬ 
bership, but its strength lies in the enthusiasm of the members 
for the goat, not as a means of making money but because of 
its affectionate ways and for the valuable tuberculin-free milk 
of high digestibility which it gives at negligible cost in return 
for a little care and kindness. 

****** 


A MEETING of the Agricultural Wages Board was held on 
12th January, at 7, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, the Chairman, 

Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board made an Order giving effect 
to a resolution received from the Middlesex 
Agricultural Wages Committee, fixing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for all classes of male and female workers in 


Farm Workers' 
Minimum Wages. 


their area, which came into operation on 26th January, 
and to continue for a period of twelve calendar months. 
The effect of the Order is to continue the present 
minimum rates unchanged, the rates in the ease of male 
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W'Orkers aged *21 rears and over being, stockmen, 41s* 3d. 
per week of 60 hours: carters* 88s. 6cL per week of 
56 hours: other male w’orkers, 83s. per week of 48 hours in 
w'inter and 84s. 4t<l. per w~eek of 50 hours in sunanier; casual 
workers* SJd. per hour. For adult female workers the rates 
a/re in the case of those emploTed as stockmen, 80s. per week 
of 60 hours: carters, 28s. per w"eek of 56 hours; other workers, 
24s. per weelv of 48 hours in winter and 25s. per week of 50 
hours io surnmer: casual woiFers 6d. per hour. The orertime 
rates for adnlt workers are lOjd. for males and 7'|d. for females. 

(.'opies of the Order in full can be obtained on application 
to the Sec-retary of the AgTieiiltiiral Wages Board. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held on ]\Ionda.T, 
Sth Feluriarv, 1926.' 


Short Course 
for 

Milk Recorders- 


A sPEciAii Course in Milk Eeeording will be held at the 
I.mversity College, Heading, from the 23rd February, 1926, to 

the IStli March, 192G. Each day’s instruc¬ 
tion will embrace :— 

(a) At least two hours’ theoretical 
teaching. 

(h) Practical work in weigdiing, sampling, testing and the 
keeping of milli records. 

Applicants must be able to milk before admission to the Course. 

At the concdiision of the Course, the Authorities of the Univer¬ 
sity College, Heading, will notify in ’writing those students who 
have satisfied their Instructors as to their indiistiw and general 
ability and who have passed both the theoretical and practical 
examination held during the closing days. 


Syleabus. 

a. €*fnirse. 

1. Milk .—Nature and coinposition ; causes of variation ; Food 
aiifl Xh'iigs Act: regulations ecncerniiig ]\Iilk. 

-jg mediiini for bacteria ; control of bacterial 
groivth, iinportaiice of cleanliness; use of preservatives; the Milk 
an^i .Dairies Act. 

7Weighing, raetliods of sampling; simple and com¬ 
posite samples; determination of the percentage of fat; and of 
the specific gravity ; the Gerber Test; the Lactometer, calculation 
and percentage of total solids from percentage of fat and specific 
gravity; calculation’of averages, ' 

± The principles and practice of Milk Recording; the Ministry 
of Agriculture Scheme ; why accuracy in detail is essential; dis¬ 
cussion of the duties of Recorders, with a study of the forms which 
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must be kept; milk record certificates and x’egister of dairy cows ; 
interpretation of milk records; calculation of herd averages; Breed 
Societies, Records and Registers of Merit ; marking of cows; calf 
and bull marking scheme; methods -of keeping food records, 
b, Tractical Work. 

Actual - milk recording; the taking of simple and composite 
samples -under various conditions ; determination of the |)®i-’centage 
of fat (Gerber method) and the specific gravity; calculation of 
total solids; use of the Richmond scale: visits to farms evening 
and morning to weigh milk and make the necessary entries; check¬ 
ing of records ; detection of errors and abnormal results; keeping 
of food records, and calculation of cost of feeding and cost of food 
per gallon of milk. 

The tuition fee foi- the Course will be £8. The College registra¬ 
tion fee of Is. must also be paid. 

Board and residence is obtainable in the neighbourhood of the 
College, at rates varying from £1 15s. to ^2 os. per week, and 
addresses where sueli lodgings may be obtained will be sent on 
the applicant’s request. 

Applications for admission to the Course should be made not 
later than Thursday, 18th February, 192C. to the Dean, Faculty 
of Agriculture and Horticulture, University College, Beading. 

Students are advised to bring cycles with them if possible, as 
some of the work wilT necessitate frequent visits to the College 
Farm. 

^ W ^ ^ m ^ 


In eoimection with this -work a case of pigeon pox is required 
for experimental purposes at the Ministry’s Veterinary Labora- 
_ „ lory. The disease manifests itself by wart- 

Beseaich Work Ministiy will 

•Pnultrv^Si«?easf.c, grateful if any owner who has a pigeon 

rounry inseases. from this disease would send the 

bird (alive or dead) addressed to: Tbe Director of Eesearch, 
I’eterinary Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture, New Haw, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. 


With reference to visits of tbe public to tbe Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, the Ministry in December last decided to re- 
-K-ew Gardens impose, as from 1st Januar\% 1926, on 

. . ^ other than Students’ days, the admission 

* fee of one penny, which w^as abolished in 
April, 1924, and which previously yielded a revenue of about 
£5,000 per annum. The present admission fee of 6d- on 
Students’ days (Tuesdays and Fridays) will continue to be 
charged. 
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Foot - and - Montli Disease. — Wkile Ihe position generally 
lias ii!ipro¥ed since the issue of the January Journal^ new centres of 
disease have been coiilirmed at Famsden Grays, Billericay, Esses, on 
25tli December; at Thornton Hoi-ncastle on lOth J anuary; at Dish- 
fort li, Tliirsk, Xorks (North Riding), on loth January; and at Roy don, 
Essex, on 24th January. New outbreaks were also confirmed at Salford 
on 9tii January, involving the mamtenance of restrictions in an area 
from which they were to have been withdrawn a day later. 

The number of outbreaks from 22nd-31st December inclusive was 
11, making the total for the year 1925, 260, which involved 26 

counties. 

There have been 8 outbreaks in all during the current year to 24tli 
January inclusive, of which three have occurred in Lancs., one in 
Stafford, and one in Lincolnshire; two in Yorks (North Riding), and 
one iti Essex, 

In view^ of the improveiB.ent in the general position, the Ministry 
felt Justified in withdrawing the restrictions imposed by the Midlands 
and Soiitli of England (Regulation of Movement of Animals) Order 
of 1925 as from the 14tb January, 1926, save only in respect of 

the counties of Lincolnshire (three divisions), Cambridgeshire^ 
Isle of Ely, Soke of Peterborough, and Huntingdon. The restric¬ 
tions -were maintained in those counties until 17th January in 

consequence of the outbreak at Horncastle, Lincolnshire, and the 
suspicion attaching to the areas of distribution from Spalding and 
Cambridge markets, at \vhich pigs involved in outbreaks at Salford on 
the 9th January were exposed. 

^ ♦ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Crop Production, Poisoned Food and Public Health.—(John 
Hepburn. London: Crosby, Lockw-ood <& Son. 7s. 6d.) Deals with an 
aspect of agriculture that, so far, has received but scant attention from 
the scientific investigator, namely, the cultivation of the soil. 

Mr. Hepburn in his book discusses the conditions under which the 
three most important factors concerned with the growth of plants, viz., 
soil, water and air, can best be made to play their parts in the promo¬ 
tion of healthy, vigorous plant development, and in doing so he brings 
to bear the experience of a lifetime of practical farming coupled with 
an acuteness of observation and a fiair for original investigation not 
often met w’ith among British husbandmen. 

Just as resistance to disease in man or animal lias been shown to 
depend greatly on the health of the subject so the author demonstrates 
quite, clearly that when soil conditions are adapted for normal vigorous 
growth the plant is relatively immune from attack by insect and fungoid 
pests. Ill the control of aeration and soil moisture he has relied largely 
on deep subsoiling by means of a tine of special pattern whereby the 
liard pan under the plough sole is broken up and the subsoil made to 
act as a reservoir for water to be drawn upon in time of drought. 

Mr. Hepburn lias, also by means of a coulter designed for shallow 
sowing, succeeded in obtaining a plant with a deep and widely ranging 
root system and a strong sturdy stem that is not liable to lie^ down. 

M,r. Hepburn has by his methods of cultivation succeeded in con¬ 
trolling or entirely preventing bunt in wheat and aphis or ** black fiy 
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in beans, and while some of his deductions may not be wholly warranted 
by the evidence adduced, there can be no doubt that he has made an 
important advance in the matter of cultivation and its effect on the 
incidence of disease. 

Dairy Engineerings.—(John T. Bowen, B.S. London : Chapman & 
Hall, Price 18s. 6d.) It may be suggested at once that this volume 
is unfortunately named, since it is scarcely a text-book on dairy 
engineering. The dairy industry makes considerable use of machinery 
of a special character. Apart from the machinery used in butter and 
cheese making, the manufacture of condensed and dried milk, and milk 
products generally, the direct supply of milk to the public involves the 
use of special machinery for cooling, cleaning and bottling, and the lay¬ 
out and general arrangement of a modern milk depot involves a great 
deal of engineering- There is also the question of the means adopted 
for the transport of raw milk, a matter in which the United States of 
America is perhaps in some respects ahead of us. All these matters 
should certainly have been covered in any book described as a treatise 
on dairy engineering. Yet the book under notice scarcely n,entions any 
of them. 

Further, there is no reference to milking machines, no mention 
of separators, and nothing but an incidental reference to bottling plant. 
Butter and cheese making are ignored. The layout of factories or 
creameries is not discussed. There is no mention of any of the problems 
connected with the transport of milk, which it is the business of the 
dairy engineer to solve. 

The book is in fact rather a text-book on engineering than on dairy 
engineering, and, as stated in the preface, contains little new matter, 
information having been collected from various engineering sources and 
through the author’s w-ork in connection with the dairy industry. It 
seems likely that the author’s intention was to compile a book which 
would instruct dairymen in engineering and take the place of an 
engineering course. For such a purpose the book would have its uses, 
though opinions will differ as to the value to the dairyman of much of 
the information given. 

The character of the book may be judged from the fact that a 
chapter of eighteen pages is devoted to chimneys in which formulse are 
given for calculating the theoretical draught, and the design of chimneys 
is discussed at some length. In the chapter on steam, tables of the 
entropy of steam and water are given. In the chapter on steam engines 
two pages discuss flywheels, and formulse are given for calculating the 
velocity at which they will burst. There are nearly five pages on 
indicators and how to use them. There are nine chapters dealing with 
steam, boilers and engines. Separate chapters deal with the gasoline 
engine, with direct and alternating current motors, three deal wdth the 
refrigerating plant, and there are also chapters on the transmission of 
power, and temperature measurement and control. 

The information given is sound, clearly set out and well arranged. 

. The chapters on transmission of power and on temperature measure¬ 
ments may be specially commended, and in the chapter on exhaust 
' steam heating—where the connection with the dairy industry is more 
closely maintained than elsewhere in the book—^the special conditions 
of the industry and their bearing on the total. economy of the plant 
employed are well brought out. 
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Reproduction in tlae Rabbit—Biological Monographs and 
Manuals. — {Xo. lY. John Hammond, M.A. London and Ediii- 
btirgli: Oliver & Boyd. 210 A xxxv pp. and Tab. xx. 15s. net.) 
This is the fourtii of the series of Biological Monographs edited by 
lir, i^'rew. of Ediiibnrgli, and IVIr. Cutler, of Rothamsted. The manual 
is primarily directed to the advanced worker, but as rabbit^farming Ts 
now a growing ^iiid profitable industry, much of its contents should be 
interesting to the practical man. The subject of sexual physiology had 
not i-eceived miieii attention from scientific workers until it -was taken 
up by t'ne Cambridge School some fifteen years ago in this country. 
The fact that the book under notice is published with the approval and 
support of the leading British authority on this subject—Dr. Marshall,, 
of Cambridge—gives it an added interest. Mr, Hammond’s treatise 
embodies miieii original work on the reproductive organs, and although 
iionhiudiy concerned with tlie rabbit, has, in fact, a much wider appli¬ 
cation. A ciiapter on the yellow body ” (corpus luteun) is contributed 
by Dr. Marshall himself, and is accompanied by a number of original 
iiiicrophotogiuiphs showing the successive stages of the development of 
this body tefore and after gestation: these alone constitute an advance 
on anything of the kind previously published. A very complete biblio” 
graphy of the subject is a valuable feature. 

* * 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 


LjIyc Stock and Meat. 

North Dakota Agric^hltnral Experiment Station. —Bulletin 186 :—A Survey 
of Sheep Production on *2C«J Farms and the General Sheep Situation, 
pp.l Agrieuitiirai College, X.D., 19*25. [6S.631.] 

Ministrif of Agriculture ana Fisheries. —P)epartmental Committee on 

Export of Horses to the Continent. 

Beport._^_ [Cmd. 2495.] (53 pp.) Is. 

Proceedings, Ac. (412 pp.) SOs. 

Eonlon : H.M. Siationery Office, 1925, [614.96.] 

Mimsirg of Afiricidture and Fisheries .—Economic Series No. 6 :—Trade 
in I-lefrlgerated Beef, Mutton and Lamb, London : H.M, Stationerv 
Office, 1925, Is. fid. [63.75.] 

Ministry of Agriciiltnre and Fisheries. —Departmental Committee on 

Rationing of Dairy Cows. Report. (47 pp.) London : H.M. Stationerv 
^ Office. 1925, 6d. ■ [63.711 : 043.1 

Seale Hayne Agrimliural College. —Pamphlet 17 The Cost of Food in 
Milk Production. Third Report. (21 pp.) Xewton Abbot ; 1925, 6d 
[63.714.j 


¥eteriiiary Science. 

Iniernitfional Insiifute of AgricuItMre.—ljSL Prwntion de ITnfection Char- 
bonneiise parmi lea Troupeaux. Besultats d’une Enqiiete Internationale 
tl5o pp.) Rome : 1925, 20 fr. [619.2(5).] 

Foiiltoy. 


PouItTii Congress.—Boo}^ of the Congress and Description 
ol the Exliibmon held at Barcelona lOth-lSth May, 1924. (509 pn ). 

Barcelona : The Graphic Art Co.; London: National Utility Poultrr 

boeietv. [63.65.] 

Benjamin. £. IF.-AIarkeUng Poultry Products. Second Edition. 
(doO pp. 7 colour^ plates.) New York : John Wiley : London : 
Chaprcan « Hail, 1935, 17s. 6d. [63.741; 63.7SS.] 

Lm-cersiiy CoJlege of Agricultural Economics Department .—The 

Pon try Industry of Wales. A Survey of Stocks, Methods anL Prices 
by 9. Jones. (50 pp.) Abervstwvth : 1926, Is [63 65(429^ l’ 

k the Home ’ Countr]” (^7 [pb, 

liondon : W. H. Smith & Sons, 19^,5, Is. 6d. [63.65.] ^ ^ 
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The Carter method of pedigree Root selection assures, first 
and foremost, highest feeding value, /.(?., quality. Continued 
intensive selection has also added to the weight in a 
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BREEDERS’ AHKOUN CEMENTS 


HORSES. 

PERCHERONS. 

CHITEBS & SONS, LTD.. His i an, Camb<~ ^tud of 120 Percheroiib ilares and Fillies mostly of Freucli descent, headed by 

rreiicb bred pTi/e-''i,'irmiTig tetallions. 

CATTLE. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVEES & SONS, LTD., HiSTOX, Cjlsibs.—P edisree Dairy Shorthorns, Over 150 head, mainly fashionably bred Bates’ 
Families. Olhcial Milk Eecordd and Butter Fat Tests. Champion Cow, Eeserve Champion Bull, 100 Gninea Challenge Cup, 

B„A.S.E, ^ho\T, etc. Bulls and Bull Calves always for sale. 

FED 16 REE DAIRY SHOEwTHOENS.—Select Herd, established 1S95. Best Bates Blood, Young Bulls for Sale whose Dams and Sires’ 
Dams are heavy niiikiiig Cows with weil'Shaptd udders and sound con&titutions.~-J* & H. EOBIXSOX, Iford, Lewes, Sussex. 

GUERNSEYS, 

THE COrNTESS OF ONSLOW’S PEDIGBEl MILK BECORDED GUERNSEY HEED.—Bulls for sale, of various ages, prize- 
winning sires from damson the Guernsey Society’s Advanced Register,—Apply Maxager, CLAXBOX PabKjNb.. Gxjilbfobd. 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS’^ 

THE STAPLBFORD PARK HERD. A few young Bulls from Royal Prize Winners always for sale from carefully tested 
mllMiig strains only. Apply C. S. Habvey, Wymondham, Oakham. 

CHIVEBS & SONS, LTD., HiSTOX, CAHBS.—Pedigree Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. Head of 150 best dual-purpose Cattle with 
Milk Yields up to 1,500 gallons. Bulls and Bull Calves for sale from cows with Official Milk Records and Butter Fat Tests. 

KINMOUNT BED POLLS—Property of OoL. C. BaoOK, Champion & B^raerve Supreme Champion Highland Show, 1923. Winners 
IiA.S.E, Eojal Lancs.,EahtKilbride, etc., 1923. Official Milk Records Balls forSale, MAXAGEB,Farms Office,Kinmount, Annan: 

BRITISH FRIESIANS, 

GROUNBWELL HERD,—Stock always for sale. Messrs. Sayers, Groundwell, Blunsdon, Swindon. 

HEREFORDS. 

FARMINGTON HERD OF PEDIGREE HEREFORDS from the best strains. Stud Bull ParmixG'I’ON NOBLE (39153)— 
Apply Lieut.-Col. C. D. Barrow, Farmington, Northleach, Gloucestershire. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

MARKET PRICES and Show Prizes proclaim early maturity and beef supremacy of Aberdten-Angus and their Crosses. For best 
commercial results use Aberdeen- Angus Sires. Illustrated Literature:— ABEBDEEX-AXGrs Cattle SOCIETY, Aberdeen,Scotland. 

PIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHTYSRS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, OAMBS.—Pedigree Large "Wliite Pigs. Nearly 2,000 head bred annually. Breeding Stock 
iiave run of large orchards. Champion Boar Royal Show, 1922, and Highland Show, 1922 and 1925, and numerous other 
succeisse® at lading Shows. Young Stock alu ays on offer. Annual Sale in 3Iay. 

GRBENALL, SIR GILBBET, BART., C.T.O., Waltox Hall, Warrixgtox. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Kgs. Selections for rale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, Higher-Walton, Warrington. Station :’Warrington. 

MIDDLE WHITE. 

OHIVSES <fc SONS, LTD., HiSTOX, Cambs.—S elect Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Cup for Best Middle White Pig at 
Royal Shows, 1919 and 1920 (won outright), Champion Boar, Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show, 1921, Reserve Champion 
Boar and Sow, Royal Show, 1922. Reserve Champion Boar, Royal Show, 1923, Reserve Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Show, 

192 L Champion Boar, Royal Show, 1925. Champion Boar and Sow and Gold Medal, best pig in Show, Highland, 1922 and 
1923, ChampioTi Sow and Medal for Best Middle White, Edgliland 1925, Champion Boar and Sow, Royal Counties Show, 1924, 
Young Stock always on offer. Annual Sale in April. 

STAPLBFORD HERD OP MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
w®»iiaMe prices. C. B. Habvet, Wymondham, Oakham. 

LARGE BLACK. 

NEWHOHSE HERD of Pedigrro Large Black Pigs. Boars and Gilte from best strains.—ROBEBlfFOBTUXE, Newhouse, 

Onmlrigh, Surrey, 

SHEEP. 

FINN, ARTHUR, WESTBK.OKE, Lti>d, Kext. Oldest established flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Champion Cup. Three 
times Bewre for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock Competitions. Inspection invited. 

KINMOUNT SUFFOLES—Property of COL. O. BBOOK, Winners of Bristol Challenge Cup for best flock in G.B. Eagle Challenge 
and Pretyman C’ups in 1924 Flock Competition. Bams and Ewes for sale, Maxager, Farms Office, Kinmount, Annan. 

POUETRY. 

OHIYERS & SONS.^LTD., Hisi’OX, Cambs.—H igh-clays Utility Wliite Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Light 
Sussex and Khaki Campbell Ducks, Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Oomiietitions including Gold 
M®d,al Duck Section in National Test, Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Hlnstrated List Free, 

MAilOR, ARTHUR J.—Breeder and Exhibitor thirty years* Champion Dark and Silver Grey Dorkings, ** England’s best 
ftwi.” PriMat ah ShowR, and expcsrt^ all over the world. Prices moderate, l^ga Is. 9d. wch.—AB-THtiB J. MAJOK,Ditton, 

lai^Iey, Bndka. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HL0W, 1% Phtsahc Plase, London, W.C.!, Manufacfeorer of ** Blows Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Filter Mediums.”’ 

SUlfSv PAYMKSTS. English made fully guaranteed Guns from JSS 17 a Sd. Continental double guns from £4 5s. 

Aito Saloon and Air Guns. Bend for list. Thomas Wilb Gvx Wobas, Birmingham. 

Flmm wmiiimi the Journal mhe^^ eorrmpondimg with Advertisers* 
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F. HEWTHORN & CO. Ltd. 

-—-— Manufacturers of---— 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC, 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 

THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 

COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 

HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 

HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 

ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, £.C. 2. 

Prices afid full particulars on application. 


_ 





QUALITY TELLS. 

Every Farmer should study “ Sutton*s 
Farmers* Year Book** before ordering his 
Seeds for the coming Season. 

Results prove that QUALITY is an essential 
to success in Seeds as in all else. 

Write now for a copy to : 


Plmse mention the 3oxwsAh when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Atlantic Transport Line 


J 


1 *■ ' . 


Special Compoiiads for 

Winter Crasss Springr Cdrrs, EootSs &c« 
Superphosphates Bone Meals 

Sulphate of Ammonia Castor Meals 
Nitrate of Soda Bape Meals 

Nitrate of Lime Fish Meals 

Qround Lime Potash Salts 

Basic Slag & other Fertilisers. 

Linseed and Cotton Cakes, Decorticated Cotton 
Cakes and Meals, and other Feeds. 
Cloverv Grass and Root SeedSa 

Hy. RICHARDSOM & COMFY.^ 

Skeldergale Bridge Works, YORK. 


ss. ^^MINNETONKA^^ - 21,998 tons 
ss, ^^MMNEWASKA - 21,716 
LONDON’S LARGEST LIMERS. FIRST CUSS 
(ONLY) PASSENGER, LIVESTOCK & FREIGHT 
STEAMERS-LOHDON TO HEW YORK. 

HORSES, CATTLE and all other description of 
LIVESTOCK CARRIEDAT RATES INCLUSIVE 
OF FOOD, BEDDING AND ATTENDANCE by 

experienced men. 

Howe boxes railed to ship’s side. 

For pariicmlan apply io -*— 

ATLANTIC TRANSPORT CO. LTD. 

{Freight and Passengers), 

3^, Leadenlial! St>, Lcmditffl, E.C.3. 
(or I, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. Passengers only) 
WejEra**: LEEUM-FEM. Telepbooe: AVEI^BE 672®. 6728 



JOHN WALtACE & SONS (Ltd.), 
Dennistoun, Glasgow- 


SEYCHELLES GUANO 

60 TO 70% PHOSPHATE 


C03iiFo$rrr«",iN tw a .sami-lu :— 

MoLSirEE . 

OKOAJsir MATTElt.. 

pHosraoiue acid. 

LIME.. 

MAGNESIA, ALKALIES, E’BL.. 


IXSOIA^BLE SILICEOUS MATTER 
RHOSTHORIC ACIIV SOLUBLE IX 

2i^ CITRIC ACID SOLUTIOX 15.05 
EQUAL TO TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE 

LIME .. 32.88 


The Seychelles guano Co. Ltd. 

LEVER HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 

■OR PO'RT VICTORIA, MAHE, SEYCHELLES. 

ALSO ,fi3C'P©RTK»S OF ORIEO TURTLE MEAT, OIL & TORTOISESHELL, ETC. 




ByRWT 





GROUND 


CARBONATE 


OF LIME 


FOR INCREASED CROP PRODUCTION 


OBL^iVER^IES BY ROAB' ■O^IRECT TO FARMiS WITHIN 30 ,i«!!LES OF WORKS 

Hall & Co., Ltd. 


Limeworks, Coulsdon, Surrey 

■CHIEF Office: Victoria Wharf.'Croydon ■ 


PHONE 

purley to 


FImm menitM'Me lowWAh.when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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YOUR LAND ! 


i .....__ 

HYDRATED BUXTON LIME 

(•' LIMBUX”) 

T"HE MOST USEFUL, ALL SEASON 
^ DRESSING AND SPRAY. FOR 
ENRICHING THE SOIL AND 
ENERGISING THE PLANT 

Keeps without serious deterioration in reasonably dry 
storage. Packed in bags and supplied in any quantity 

GROUND LIMESTONE 

(“CALBUX”) 

In 3 Grades of Fineness 
for SOIL DRESSINGS 


The BUXTON LIME FIRMS CO. LTD. 

Head Ofice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

BUXTON, Derbyshire. 












C I* 



rrices raoge 
froEi £139 
apwards. 


GJiSSllw MACHINE 


rrodac:!2,£ 


Poisc'iis., Vi 


iiici 1 rapping 


lilts 5'oimg in rpe pe*ts. 

HUNDREDS ALREADY IN USE 
euirroi fire SKTWSyiSHsNS & B!S«Jf£CTlflB 00. LTD. 

22. Craven 3treet, Strand. Pondon. ^.0.2. 

&..asgsw.~llEa!?:<CH & GAiiPBSLL. HS. Q'^e^‘u St. 
liTOToool.-W. C. Day, Chrsch Honse. Lord Street. 
Wfjitlrt- Bay.—J. F. GotyAK. 2 ii'.iJ>-.A,.l‘nOneen's Ld. 


? ';| \'ftu oniinot do 

, .V, better than use a 

,€ 5 ^ SIL 0 
FILLER 

^''iliiiil I Prices from 

£10 apwards^ 

i:’ull pai'tieiilars from 

JAWES SCOTT & SON 

(ABERDEEN) LIMITED, 
4 S 3 «. 485 s Union St-s Afciercieena 


Pleade Mint ion the Jouenal when corresponding wtii 







or: ruEiTY)"^ 

CAKES, CUBES, AND 
MEALS for your COWS ? 


'W.'ymm, 'hmm» .they need.-m^'recmmmendimgi 
■Bmi' if n0f> ■, me "mdmse , yow ^'to '' fry; ihem^ 


There is nothing PURER, CHEAPER or more EFHCIENT 


If you l»aye no Roots, or veiy few, tiy feeding your cows with 
a mstintenaniGe rafidn of 16 16. to 20 lb. of good hay, with thb 
addition of 3^ lb. of O.Gi0 Cubes or Meal p>er gallon 

ob rinlfcv Tliey 

it, for it suj^ with the correct quantity of starcdr 

equivaleiit arid dfe^^ protein to produce each gallon of 

If roots are available, t^ feeding the sarne mainitenance ration 
of hay as above, but giving 2 lb; of Q.G.O Soycot Cake and 
12 lb. to 15 lb of roots for each gallon of milk, up to the third 
gallcHi. For cows giving over 3 galldnsi feed Q»C.Q Dairy 
Cubes or Meal at the rate of 3|i lb. per gallon m add|ti^^^ 
each gallon over the thirds This is cheap 
greater'^liurnber , of'/’coWs;; in: :;''ariy .^ eiyeragp-^'herd;: :are: :Ahot.-pi 
naore than 3 gallons of milk a day, it mesmaUdi^ 
part of the milk is produced at a tost in piPthaSe^ 
:0!rdy.2;lbi'''of;,OiG.O,Soy<xn:;Cai®;;:per^:galIorti/: ■' 


' . Hwe mentmn iJm ^ 

t/ / \ .. ' -- • ' ^ ' ‘.iS! 




fai mimwAjj of the mimistby of Amimmmn.^id^srmemernn. 



A l^oint not generally recognised is that the feeding of fat 
stock may be |>ut on jnst as rational a basis as the 
feeding of cows according to yield. 

The different classes and skes of stock, the rapid or 
moderate gain required and the fodders^ etc., obtainaMey 
provide sufficient basis for calculating economical rations from 
known scientific data. Waste often occurs through the 
unsuitability or the unwise use of the concentrate part of the 
feed. In 



Fattening Nuts or Meal 

you have a production ratlc^i which can be depended upbn to 
keep your stock in fine bloom and rapid growth, and In 'the 
end to produce first quality beefl 

To many feeders the introduction ol" Silci6ck^s Fattening 
Nuts ha$ proved * revelation in economical beef production. 

The makers gladly place at your disposal advice on Fat 
Stock Feeding based dn careful research work and actual 
ttperlepce* 


R SILCOCK 



UNION ST., 
LIVERPOOL 
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ORSE AND TRACTOR 



. .h.^ .... 1 ... ..,V\.., 



iiimimied No. 203 on appitcaihn io - 

RANSOMES, SIMS St JEFFERIES, LTD. 

ORWEL.L. WORKS, IPSWICH. 

Agent* in sB part* <ot tiui United Kingdom. 


An Enormous 
Success in 
Every Way 




. k 
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GEO. W. KING. Ltd. 


WINDMILL UN£, Works: 

J STRATFORD, LONDON, E.15. HiicMn. 


AUTOMATIC DRINKING 
BOWL 


When 

building a new 
remodelling an old ™ 

let ns give sdvice on the most modern and sanitary 

way to do it. 


Louden - King 

“TKe Finest Cow Barn Equipment in tKe World,.'* 

TUBULAR STALLS, STANCHIONS AND PENS, 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS, VENTILATOR WINDOW^S. 


i FOR YOU ^ YOUR SONS 

I SETTLEMENT IN 

I SOUTHERN 
i RHODESIA 

I provides real opportunities in a young seif- 
M governing BRITISH COLONY where 

I TAXATION IS LIGHT 
I GOOD LAND IS CHEAP 



The Southern Rhodesian ^ 

Government (in conjunction = 

with the Imperial Govern- ^ 

ment) affords assistance to g 

approved new settlers. The = 

assistance includes: ^ 

Cash grant towards steam- g 

ship fare. g 

Free period of toition. ^ 

Loan on easy terms for g 

permanent improve- g 

ment of farm. ^ 

Payment of purchasa price ^ 

of Goremmeiit land iiiaj’ be g 

spread over 19{i years com- B 

meiieiiig 3 years from date s 

of occupation ^ 

The Land Sefilerntml Ofn€er\ Bigh 
CommLisioner's {fo?' IS years = 

•irifh Beparlmerit of Agriculture^ 
Southern Ehodesia), imll inien'l&vf 
prospective seitiers ai an/j time or by 
(ippoin/meHt. 


Address Enquiries. 
SECRETARY, 


^ Genial Climatic and Social Conditions prevail, 
B and GREAT AGRICULTURAL AND 
g MINERAL WEALTH await Development. 


HIGH COiilSSiOMER FOR m 

SOOTHER! RHOOESII,, m 

Crown House, g 

Aldwych, London, W»C.2» g 
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by using 1 cwL Sulp'i 


R emarkable increased yields of Potatoes have been 
obtained under comparative tests at Rothamsted Experi™ 
mental Station. These results have been published in a 
Report entitled “ Manuriai Requirements of the Potato Crop/' 
from which the following is just a brief extract: 

“ !h"o otlier crop receiires so much artincial fertiliser or responds so well 
to it as the potato, whether one thinks in terms of money or of 
weight of crop per acre. Of all the crops grown in this country, the 
potato is the most eincient converter or artificial fertilisers into human 
food. It is among farm crops what the pig is among farm animals, 
the pig, as is well known, being the most efficient transformer of 
animal food into human food.’' 

“ The increased potato crop for I cwt. Snlphate of Ammonia per acre has been 

Pre-War Experiments: Rothamsted. 

Average. 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Cwt. per cxre - - - 20 25 22-25 20 22 ” 


Jjy the RICHEST md 310ST ECONOMICAL md EASILY-USEB Nitrogen Feriilker 
1 to 3 cwts, to AcrOf to Suit Soil Needs 




FROM^ALL MANURE MERCHANTS ! 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE (or EXPERT ADVICE) 
teliing how to get a PAYING INCREASE with Potatoes and 

other Farming Crops 

Address Enquiries to * 

The J.ll. Prepaganda laeager 
BEillSH SPLPHATi OF AMi^ONIA FEOERATIOli, LTD. 
28.30 Orosvenor Oardetis 

LONDON, S.W.I. 
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LUMP OR GROUND. 

To /ill Cuitli^ators of Lands 

m m mm&:i liouMi; yiSs 

Specially Finely Ground for Mechanical Distribution. 


GROUND LIME Is a FERTILISER, and seeupes 
HEAVIER CROPS with a MINIMUM of EXPENSE 


GROUND LIME, if applied to the land in quantities of about 10 cwt. or moie 
per acre per annumj will produce greatly augmented CROPS® whether of Cereals, 

Clovers, or Leguminous Plants. 

■ THIS LIME is a SOIL FOOD, an INSECTICIDE, a FUNGICIDE, 
aad the BEST lElEDY for “ FIlGEE-ilB-TOE ” DISEASE in 

TURNIPS, &€. 



Please nuaition tlie Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 





Metro Siuj»Iiate is s|)eeially prepared to enable tlie Fanner 
to Viroadcast tlie riche^st form of nitrogen evenly and easily 
t on the land for mass crop production. Being acid free, 
it retains its dry crystalline form over long periods of 
stoi'age. its pov'erfnl consiitiients are secure from the day 
of mannfactnre. The sacks in which it is transported or 
stored are always in drst hand condition, and the metal 
parts of imidements cannot be impaired by its use. 
These special qualities of Metro Sulphate remain constant 
JFACTUEERS: 


Telegraphic Address : 
Mecroffas, Peck, London 






9smss:mj> 


H eavy >16^8 per 

acre with High 
Sugar Content are 
dependent on Balanced 
Artificials. 

After moderate dung dress¬ 
ings «se a type of balance 


like 3 cwts. 30% Potasii 
Manure Sait? 3 cwts. Super- 
phospbate and 1 cwt, Sul- 
phate of Ammonia before 
sowing and 1 cwt. Nitrate 
after singling. 

Witiioui dimg, increase potash, plio.s- 
phaies and nitrate by i cwt. per acre. 


Apply tor free lealiets and advice on the use of Fertilisers to The Chief Agrh 
ciiltiiral Adviser to The Potash Syndicate. 39, A’ictoriaSt.? London, S.W.i. 

For the names of the nearest Agents for Potash fertilisers- apply to 

F. W. BERK & Co., Ltd., 196, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 




j. ■ - 
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Ui 

each of which has H acres divided into two runs. Plant is suitable for combined 
brooding, rearing and laying, on Aii-Purpose lines. 

Taken from the Air on Captain T. R. Clutterbuck’s Farm, Micklelield Hall, Rickmans- 
worth. The Photo also shows three other laying houses, each 60 ft. by 15 ft., 
All-Purpose type. 

HYGIENIC TIMBER COW SHEDS, indestructible, vermin and insect proof. 
Labourers and Farm Cottages. 

For particulars apply —■ 

W. H. COLT. Ltd.. 


Fleme mention the Joukkal when corresponding with Advertisers, 













GROUND LIMESTONE 




THE 



COMPANY LIMITED 

BUXTON 

DERBYSHIRE 
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Are famous throug'hout the worlG.= Fanners and Stock-keepers in all parts know the 
value and reliability of their preparations. The name “ Osmonds*’ has been a 
guarantee of quality and vaiue-for-money for over 70 years, and their preparations 
are universally acknowledged as the best. 

OSMONDS’ ANIMAL MEDICINES, CONDIMENTS, 
CALF MEALS, SHEEP DIPS, MEDICINE CHESTS, Etc. 

Are used regularly by Horse and General Stock-keepers in all Countries. Even the 
smallest of Farmers knows ** OSMONDS,” whilst Breeders and Farmers up to 
H.M. The King are our Customers. 


Enquiries imHeti. 


Adifice and inf or mat mn free. 


ESTAB: 1854. 


BRANCHES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

FI ease mention the Joubnal when corresponding with Advertisers, 



















AGRICU 


^ caSifK F 


'Gg"\''wS is til 


canoos; ^j'ovr and develop properly unless these 
oreseiit in their tooci. 

le great success of Brantora’s Milk Meal in rearin 
t ccritains the proper ratio of Vitamins, and ther 
k substitute that equals or even approaches it in 


;S no otnsr suostitute mat equais or even appiua^^ucs it uj 

this absoiiiterr important respect. 

The guaraateed analysis also is lO.'b Fat; 25T Albuminoids, i5% 
Sugar, etc., which is much higher than any other Calf Meal. 
REARS CAL¥ES Oce n;a!<es 112 gaiJons of^the finest Milk substltule m the 

|tf nf|Kj B 5 asamM | f ‘‘VOric. It '!«t cooiveC;, sptcsii aind. appetisiag; and wili rear 

WITriOUT f%S I lm¥?x healtby, stron:; calve?. 

SOLD BY ALL CHIEF CORN MERCHANTS, 

CASH PRICE 25 - PER CWT.s CARRIAGE PAID. 

2, - EXTRA TC SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


.es Calfcanlaias aseftil iaforzaatioa asd tvsciiies. 


J-. H« BEASTOM & Ccn Cattle Food Milkj Higa Sireat, Laialetli, ioadoa? S.E.L 



SATURDAY, MARCH 20 TH, 1926 

Live .■?r..ek^enr:'iesj.-lo.>,- .p.. M.VY i,-,i ; Produee aud Forestry on ilAY 20tli; Plortieail- 
rye on MA\ 261 ii; Po'jitry -ju 5IAY 31 >t, ; C^ 'mpetiti■orls for Plaiitatious, Home 

.NiirserhiNs, Oronaixis <\Tid Fi-iut Plaiit.itioiis; on MAY l?:t. 

,,, , , ' T. BAlXAiXER, Secivtarv. 

h‘->iXL .A'OIIL'I LiriLkL SvriETY . Lo KNtO.ANlL 

j tk tkeiitcpil iSijUu W.C. ]. 

Fleme, 'mention the Joubxal whe-n corresponding with Ad^rertisers. 
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Hall & Co., Ltd. 

LlMEWORKS, COULSDON, SURREY PURLEY^IO 

Chief Office : Victoria Wharf* Croydon 


Please mention the Jour:xal whe-n correspondmg with Advertisers. 
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iiisers 
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more inQispensaDie, 


necessary 




proportions. 


1 in winch to supply t 


itrogen. It acts imme- 


when a' 


led as 


If l/ou ici^h to learn hoiv to use it to the fullest adrantai/e, write 
for special2^ciin2)hlets, entitled, ‘‘Farmers llandhool' on the Use 
of Nitrate of Soda f The Improvement of Pastures and Meadowsf 
Catch Crops and Forage CropsU stqoplied gratis and post free bg 
THE CHILEAN NITBATE COMMITTEE, Friars Housl 
New Broad Street. London, E.C. 2 . 
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Advertisem< 
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COW HOUSE OR OF 

RE-EQUIPPING AN Inieriof of a STELECRETE 

:-TC OLD ONE SEND AT OI 




FOR CATALOGUES TO 


5HSD 2S75 

EXPERIENCE 


H ave yoa ever 'walcibed men grabbing a treet 
catting, digging, hackiag for boars on end. 
A team of raea on a rope* and over abe 
coineso But think of the time aad cost, and what 
of the roofs left behiad ? 

Aastraliaa eagiaeers have produced a roacbiue 
crfied the Monkey Winch, wMck changes land 
cleAring' mlo a simple, speed? and economical 
ttadertaMttg. Strong steel cable is used and hand 
power® b«t the powrer is so ajoplified that it will 
ppi!^ large growing oaks clean out without any 
digging -or cutf lag at all* while the time is reckoned 
In miMtes instead of hoiars. 

The Maakey '%^ioch wtlj aiao pall stamps of 


> ORmHEfiTAL- WROUGHT - iROH WORK * 


' WOLVERHflMPTpN .1 

SHOWROOMS B9 R141 CANNON Xri I 


f VICTORIA WORKS ^ 

I LONDON OFFiCES » SHOWROOMS 13.9 R141 CANNON Xyi 
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Oil 


invaluable in the feeding of Farm Anit 


Expenmenis have proved that even m small doses this od has a wonderful effect m 
promoting the growth and generally improving the condition of slock. For enriching 
separated milk to render it fit for rearing calves, cod-liver oil has proved to be much 
superior to oi!-cake, linseed oil, etc. Experience proves that calves fed on milk 
enriched in this way show a steady increase in weight and develop into'strong healthy 
animals. Especially during the winter, milch cows should be given cod4iver oil in 
order to maintain the standard of richness of their milk. Pigs benefit to a remarkable 
extent from the use of this cii; it increases their weight and improves their condition. 
The cod-iiver oil must, however, be of the highest quality; this can be assured by 
ordering “Plough’’ Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil which is prepared from the fresh 
livers of cod and allied species and is rich m vitamins, it does not give rise to any 
fishy taint in the milk or flesh of the animals. 

** Piougk' Brand Cattle Cod-Liver Oil is supplied in 
h wine bottles (12 to the gal.) - 1/3 each Wine bottles (6 to the gai.) - 2/- each 

fins, I gal. - 6/6 each 5 gai. - 30 /-each Barrels, 25 gal. - 137/6 each 

Obtainable through Pharmacists and Agricuiturai Chemists. 

Manufactured by 


healthier and better stock 


Write for new puMicaiion on the me of Kainiu given graiis hy The Agricuiturai Infomaiion 

Bureau for ihe 

FRENCH POTASH MINES, 11/12, Bury St.,London, LG.3 
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7EL LANDS MPROVEMENT COlPAi'fi 

Incorparaied hg Special Acts of Parliameal /or the purpose of 

ASSISTING OWNERS OF LAND and OTHERS to IMPROVE THEIR PROPERTIES. 

DIRECTORS; 

Chairman: CoIomH JiCr O. 1. COURTHOPE, Bari,, M.P. 

TP R:. Horn LuRB CZIRTOS. CMAIILES E, I)ARHV/OOB, Esq. The Ron. CECIL T. .PABKEIL 
J. BOMiLBSOS, Esq. U. cmEWDALE innvARB,‘Esq. A. f. POWELL. Esq. 

.L H. WHITE. Esq. 


The Coriipaiiyiwakes advances to Owners of Land for such Agricultural and General Iinprove- 
nicnts as are approved bvtLe Hinlstrv of Agriculture and Fisheries, including THE EEEOTIOK 
and IMPROA^EiilENT of FAPAi HOUSES, FAKM BUILDINGS, and COTTAGES, WATER 
SUPPLY, BEAINAOE, ELEOTEIG LIGHT, SILOS, REDEMPTION OF TITHE, Ac. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The following statement of the Government’s Agricultural 
Policy was issued as a White Paper on 2nd Pebmary :— 

Agricultural ^"^ng the past year the agiicultural 

p li situation has received the close attention 

of the Government, and a careful exa¬ 
mination has been made of a large number of proposals and 
expressions of opinion submitted by agricultural organisations 
and others for the consideration of the Government in response 
to the invitation which was given by the late Minister of 
Agriculture, 


2. There is a wide measure of agreement that a national 
agricultural policy should aim at securing the two following 
objects:— 

(1) That the land should yield its highest economic possi¬ 
bilities in the way of food for the nation, and 

(2) That it should furnish a basis of life and a reasonable 
livelihood to the gTeatest number of peo]3le. 

3. There is, however, little or no agreement either in the 
agricultural industry itself or among the different political 
parties as to the measure that should be adopted to secure 
these objects. In these circumstances it is the duty of the 
Government to state the conclusions at which it has anived as 
a result of its own consideration of the problem, bearing in 
mind ' the, fundamental importance of protecting the industry 
froni' the danger of shatxp reversals of national poHcy. 

4. Increased production and greater employment would be 
secured by a large increase in the arable area, but it is clear 
that at the present level of corn prices, no such increase could 
be. secured without^— 

(1) the imposition of protective duties on imported com, 
which wmiild be contrary to the pledges of the Government 
and to the policy of the other political paxdies, or 

(2) the payment of some form of subsidy. 

(65716) P.6./E.4. 8,000. 3/26 M. & S. A’' 
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5. The Government have considered various proposals which 
have been submitted to them involving subsidies, either direct 
or indirect, to encourage corn growing or the increase of the 
arable area, but they have come to the definite conclusion that 
they cannot support or advocate any of them. A subsidy may 
sometimes be justified as a purely temporary expedient or if it 
is required to start a new industry like beet sugar, but any 
general scheme of subsidies for agriculture is open to the 
gravest objection. They would have to be unlimited in dura¬ 
tion and verj^ large in amount to have any material effect in 
increasing the arable area or the number of workers employed. 
Even a subsidy of £2 an acre on arable land, which would 
amount to over £20,000,000 a year, would not necessarily 
result in any considerable increase, and in the present financial 
situation of the country, it is impossible to contemplate a large 
additional charge on public funds without any guarantee of a 
corresponding national iDenefit. INIoreover, in view of the 
extreme variations ail over the country in the quality or pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the land, it is impossible to devise any 
scheme of subsidies which will not result in the payment of a 
bonus to farmers v%o do not need it and for whicli no return 
will be received by the nation. The Government have also 
examined the question from the point of view of national 
defence and have come to the conclusion that no case has been 
made out on defence grounds which would justify the expendi¬ 
ture necessary to induce farmers in time of peace to produce 
more than economic considerations dictate. The maximum 
possible increase to the national food supply would be rela¬ 
tively small from the defence point of view in comparison to 
the cost involved. All proposals that have been made on the 
grounds of national defence have aimed at extending the area 
under wheat. None of these schemes could make the country 
self-supporting as regards bread-stuffs except at an impossible 
cost. On the other hand, from a purely economic point of 
view it will probably be better business for the British farmer 
to devote his energies as largely as possible to the livestock 
industry and to aim at meeting the demands of the population 
for meat and milk. 

6. For all these rea.sons the Government are not prepared to 
recommend subsidies and they are also definitely opposed to 
any system of compulsory control of cultivation by committees 
or ofl&cials, which any direct financial assistance to the in- 
dustiy would be certain sooner or later to involve. Such bon- 
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fcroi would, in the opinion of the Government, entirely fail to 
eecura the ohjects in i4ew, would be intensely repugnant to all 
classes concerned, and would, if persisted in, lead inevitably 
to the complete nationalisation of the whole fanning industry 
of the countrjv 

7. In the vieiw of the Government, agriculture, of all the 
industries in the country, is the least adapted to drastic and 
spectacular action on the part of the State, and its present 
condition is not such as to justify revolutionary methods. In 
common with many other industries, it has been severely hit 
by the fall in prices after the War, but it is weathering the 
storm and there is no reason to fear that it will not adapt itself 
to the economic situation. 

8. In these circumstances the right course in the best 
interests of the industry itself and of the nation as a whole, is 
to proceed on the lines of education and encouragement rather 
than of coercion, to endeavour to create that confidence which 
is essential for progress, to stimulate the private enterprise of 
those engaged in the industry, to assist them to organise them¬ 
selves on an econonaic basis, and to protect them from the dis¬ 
location of reversals of policy and from rash proposals which 
would impair progress and breed insecurity. 

9. On those lines the Government believe that useful assist¬ 
ance can be given in many directions, and in the forefront they 
would place the question of credit. For its proper development 
and extension agriculture is in need of additional capital. The 
landowners of the country are to an increasing extent less able 
than formerly to supply what is needed for permanent improve¬ 
ments, credit is needed for the development of occupying 
ownership to which the Govemment attach great importance, 
and many farmers are seriously short of working capital, par¬ 
ticularly if they have bought their farms. In these circum¬ 
stances the Government are giving special consideration to the 
whole subject and discussions are proceeding with a view to 
the preparation of a scheme on a ^und commercial basis for 
short term credit, credit for improvements and credit for land 
purchase, with the object of bringing the general credit 
machine^ry more into line with the existing economic needs of 
the industry. 

10. The Govemment believe also that production and 
employment on the land can be increased' by a development of 
small holdings on sound lines'. Owing to the claims of the ex- 
service applicants, it has not been possiHe since' the' W'ar'ta;' 
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provide any facilities for the acquisition of land bj' large 
numliers of men who have the necessary knowledge and capi¬ 
tal and who desire opportunities of obtaining an independent 
position as small-holders. It is proposed, therefore, to intro¬ 
duce legislation empowering County Councils to continue and 
extend the provision of small holdings and cottage holdings 
both for owner occupiers and for tenants. Provision will be 
made whereby the bona fide agiicultural worker will be assisted 
to acquire as his own property a cottage and a small area- of 
land which he can cultivate a-s an addition to his other 
earnings. 

11. The position of the worker.s in agriculture is dependent 
on the relative prosperity of the industry as a whole, and the 
Agricultural AYages Regulation Act, which the Government 
are pledged to maintain, ensures that the wages paid are the 
utmost that the industry can afford. The proposals for small 
and cottage holdings and the facilities for the provision of allot¬ 
ments, which have recently been extended, offer opportunities- 
of advancement to workers on the land, and the Rural Com¬ 
munity Councils, the Women’s Institutes and other agencies 
for the revival of rural industries and the social improvement 
of village life are doing much, with the aid of gnants from the 
Development Fund, to increase the amenities of the country- 
.<ide and to improve the lot of all clas-ses of the rural popula¬ 
tion. The Govemrnent will do all in their ixtwer to foster and 
supjxjrt this movement. 

1*2. Large areas of land in many parts of Great Britain are 
more suit-ed to the production of timber than food. An adequate 
supply of growing timber is also highly desirable on grounds of 
national defence. The development of Forest Policy is largely 
dependent on State action continuously applied over a period 
of years. The Forestry Commission was established to carry 
out such a policy and is actively engaged on a definite pro¬ 
gramme, inehiding the afforestation of 150.000 acres in the 
10-year period 1919-29. the eneouragement of private forestry 
by a svstem of grants, and the systematic establishment of forest 
workers' holdings at the rate of five holdings per 1.000 acres of 
afforestable land. It is anticipated that these holdings, -the 
occupiers of which are guaranteed 150 days work per annum in 
rlie State forests, will make a useful permanent addition to the 
rural population, especially in poor grazing districts. The Crown 
Woods and Forests, including about 60,000 acres of woodland, 
have also been transferred to the Commissioners. 
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The Govemment has agreed that this policy shall be carried 
■on without interruption. 

13. One of the most serious impediments to greater produc¬ 
tion is the waterlogged condition of considerable areas in different 
parts of the country. In many eases the cost of the necessary 
drainage works to remedy the defects is greater than the land 
can bear, and accordingly the Government propose to ask 
Parliament to vote a total sum of Tl,000,000 spread over the 
next five years to be expended in grants in aid of the cost of 
carrying out approved drainage schemes undertaken by Drainage 
Authorities. In order to deal with smaller schemes in areas 
where there is no Drainage Authority, it is proposed to introduce 
a Bill empowei'ing County Councils to carry out the necessary 
work and recover the cost. 

14. The question of the marketing of agi’icultnral produce was 
thoroughly examined by the IJnlithgow Committee and has since 
been developed in the series of Economic Pteports published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The main initiative in this matter 
miist come from the farmers themselves, and in face of the 
increasing competition in our home markets of imported food¬ 
stuff's of steadily improving quality, it is of the fii’st importance 
that British producers should aim at suppyliug produce of the 
highest possible quality and should pay gi’eat attention to study¬ 
ing the markets and the taste of the British public. The Govern¬ 
ment are prepared to consider symj)athetically any applications 
for assistance to sound schemes of co-operative organisation, and 
in this comiection the Government propose to include home 
produce within the scope of any assistance that may be given to 
the marketing of Empire produce. It is also hoped tliat the 
credit proposals will be of considerable service in helping to 
finance the development of co-operative marketing. In addition, 
the Merchandise Marks Bill which will be introduced this Session 
will provide for the marking of imported agricultural produce so 
far as practicable, and the question of introducing a sj'stem of 
Cash-on-Delivery is under consideration. 

15. The wnrk w*hich has been done in recent years in creating 
and maintaining a comprehensive scheme of Agrieulttiral 
Beseareh and Education, in providing an advisory service in 
technical agriculture, in economics and in farm costings, and in 
promoting Live Stock improvement, wdll be continued and 
developed; and the Government will recommend to Parliament 
that the funds necessary for the purpose shall he made available 
when the existing grants come to an end. 
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16. The provision of more and better housing accommodation 
in inral areas is a factor of great importance in the development 
of agricultural prosperity. Substantial and increasing progress 
is being made in the provision of new houses by Rural District 
Councils under the Act of 1924, and the Minister of Health is 
considering means of facilitating the improvement and recon¬ 
ditioning of existing rural cottages. 

17. The policy adopted in recent years of making grants from 
the Road Fund towai'ds the improvement of unclassified roads 
in rural areas, under which sums amounting to ,£4,250,000 have 
already been allocated in England and Wales, has resulted in a 
considerable relief to the burdens falling on the occupiers of 
agricultural land. This pohey will be continued and extended 
so far as funds permit, and further rating relief will result from 
the recent decision of Parliament that farm buildings should be 
assessed under the Rating and Valuation Act on the same basis 
as the agricultural land with which they are occupied. 

18. One of the most important functions of the Government 
in relation to agriculture is to provide adequate protection from 
the inroads of disease, whether of animals or of plants. This 
work will be steadily pursued, and in particular, the Government 
intend to maintain the policy of eradication in regard to foot- 
and-mouth disease, believing as they do that, in spite of the 
heavy cost in recent 3 'ears, it is far cheaper to the nation and 
the agricultural industry than an abandonment of the attempt 
to get rid of a disease which causes such devastating losses in 
countries where it has got out of control. At the same time 
the Government will continue to support in every possible way 
the scientific investigations which are proceeding in the hope 
of diseoveriug the basis of a less destructive and expensive policy. 

19. Finally, the Government will continue the poliej’^ of 
fostering the development of the sugar beet industry- under the 
Act passed last year. It has alread.v made most promising 
progress, has been of great assistance to many arable farmers, 
is proving of increasing value in regard to the problem of 
employment, and is laying the foimdations of a more prosperous 
agriculture by the permanent establishment of a new industry 
on the land of great value to the nation as a whole. 

20- All these measures taken together will in the opinion of 
the Government go far to provide the assistance and confidence 
which are required to enable agriculture to make its proper 
contribution to the life of the nation, and will enable all classes 
engaged in the industry to organise their business on a sound 
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economic basis. Such methods will be fai- more effective than 
any alternative policies of a drastic and revolutionary’' character 
which would impose great burdens on the State, would utterly 
destroy confidence and stability, and would subject the whole 
industry to a form of control and bureaucratic interference 
which would stifle enterprise and initiative. 

21. Subject to the modifications I'eudered necessary by 
differing conditions these proiDOsals, including any steps which 
may be taken to deal with housing in rural areas for the improve¬ 
ment and reconditioning of existing rural cottages, will apply 
to Scotland. 

The provision of long term credit is equally important to 
Scotland where oecu]3ying owners are increasing. 

Legislation wdii be introduced to empower landowners to 
combine for the execution of arterial drainage work and to enable 
assessments to be made to cover the costs of the works. The 
gi-ants from the Eoad Fund will be continued in Scotland as 
in England. The development of the Sugar Beet Industry will 
be encouraged on the SEime lines as those which promise to be 
successful in England. The proposals contained in this state¬ 
ment deal with a considerable proportion of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Scottish Conference on Agi-icultxu-al Policy, and they 
should assist Scottish Agriculture to develop on sound and 
profitable lines. 

^ ^ 


The Ministry has just issued a Eeport which gives a general 
review of the problem of agricultural credit in this country, and 
. . . deals both with short-term credit for 

ordinary current trading purposes, and long¬ 
term credit for the purchase and improve¬ 
ment of agrieultural holdings.* 

This Eeport, prepared at the request of the Ministry by 
Mr. E. E. Enfield, one of its officers, begins by contrasting the 
general economic and financial structure of modern agriculture 
with that of the joint stock industry, and points out that agri¬ 
culture must rely on credit for some of its working capital, 
where the joint stock industry largely relies on public subscrip¬ 
tion. It then examines the needs for credit, particularly as 
regards marketing. It calls attention to the factors bringing 
about the marketing of agrieultural produce too hastily, causing 
a temporary congestion of markets and a fall in prices. Financial 
pressure is often described as the chief of these causes, and the 

♦Agricultural Credit (Economic Series No. 8), which is obtainable frqm 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.0.2, price Is. 6d. 
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object of what may be called ‘‘ marketing credit ” is to enable 
farmers to exercise their judgment as to the right time to sell, 
free from the pressure which recurring seasonal charges some¬ 
times impose upon them. 

In the third chapter, the Report examines the present sources 
of farmers’ credit—the banks, tradespeople and landlords. 'While 
recognising the services performed by tradespeople, it suggests 
that, in xirineiple, the habit of raising credit by contracting a 
large number of debts with dealers, merchants, and auctioneers 
is a bad one. One essential condition of a sound credit system 
is that borrowers should know what credit costs. W^hen thej’^ 
borrow from tradesmen they often do not know. This jiractiee 
also sometimes involves the farmer in certain entanglements 
with his creditors of an undesirable kind. To free him from 
these entanglements should be one of the olijeets of a rational 
credit system. 

In regard to short-term credit, the Report lays emxihasis on 
the fact that for the most part British agriculture is conducted 
by tenant farmers, and that the main assets of tenant farmers 
are the stocks and croiis u]>on the farms. It is suggested that 
any system of short-term credit, if it is to be of the utmost use 
to farmers, should enable them to obtain credit on the security 
of these assets. The value of stocks and crojis on the farm far 
exceed any other assets that tenant farmers usually possess, and 
should supply ample security for any loans the farmer may require 
for current trading iiurposes. The difdculty of the present 
machinery is that no satisfactory means exist of raising credit 
on the secuiity of stocks and croxis. It is therefore suggested 
that legislation should be enacted enabling a valid charge in the 
form of a chattel mortgage in favour of tlie banks to be given 
upon these assets. 

The Report also suggests that agriculture requires credit in 
the form of long-term mortgage loans repayable by fixed yearly 
or half-yearly instalments, in order to finance the purchase or 
improvement of agricultural holdings. It points out that Great 
Britain occupies an almost unique position in having no estab¬ 
lished machinery of long-term agricultural credit based on farm 
mcrtgages (with the exception of the restricted maehineiy 
vided under Section I of the Agricultural Credits Act, 192A). It 
proposes that to meet this difficulty a central kmd hayih should 
be established to make long-term loans through the existing 
joint stock banks, and that it should be empowered to raise 
money for the purpcse by the issue of debentures to the public. 
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It is believed that such a scheme should have the iollowing 
advantages:— 

(1) It would establish for the first time, in this country a 
uniform standard system of long-term nioitgage credit for 
agrienltiire, 

(2) It would give new facilities to farmers who wish to pur¬ 
chase their holdings by providing mortgage credit at a reason¬ 
able rate of interest in a standard and universally applicable 
form, and free from the risk of unexpected foreclosure. 

(3j It would create a standard agricultural iiiTestiiieiit, thus 
Of)ening up a new channel through which capital could enter 
agriculture. 

(41 It would be administered through the joint stock banks 
and would have the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 
It would be simple and secret. 

^ 


Following this issue of the Journal, completing YoL XXXII, 
there will be a change in the publication arrangements, the 
„ - responsibility for these, from 1st April 

onwards, being undertaken by H.M. 
Stationery Office. All subscriptions for the Journal, accruing on 
and after that date should, therefore, he forwarded to that 
Department at Princes Street, Westminster, London, S.W.l. 
Copies of the Journal will, however, continue to be sold at the 
Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, London SAV.l. The Editorial 
arrangements remain unchanged, and all correspondence on 
Editorial matters, articles submitted, etc., should be addx'essed 
to the Ministrv as heretofore. 


It is somewhat difficult to determine exactly wffiy lucei'ne has 

made so little headway in England. It is., however, xKsssible 

^ „ . that the main reason is that farmere are 

Lucerne (rrowmg. t 4.1 - ..i 1 , 

° under the impression that lucerne is a 

“ difficult ” crop, which can only be successfully grown on 
certain soils and under special conditions. It has long been 
known that this is by no means the ease, for the crop is grown 
luxuriantly on both calcareous loams and on the London clay— 
quite extensively in Essex. The main desiderata for success are 
a fertile soil containing an adequate cpiantity of lime—natural 
or added, together with phosphates and potash; good drainage; 
a well-prepared and really clean seed-bed, with fine tilth; sow¬ 
ing by drill to a depth of one-half to one inch; care that in the 
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first and second years it is kept free from weeds. It may or 
may not be sown in a light corn crop; time of sowing may vary 
somewhat aecording to climate; and it will be the better if it is 
sheltered from the north and east and is on a gentle slope. 

One point should be borne in mind, and that is that in the 
year of sowing the plant may appear to be so poor as to suggest 
failure, and this may conceivably be a reason why so many 
farmers think it is not suitable for their soil. A thorough 
harrowing may effect a wonderful change, and it is commonly 
desirable to try this before accepting defeat and ploughing under. 

Further, in some cases the soil may not contain the right 
nitrifying bacteria which are essential to successful growth of 
the plant. When any fartner fails to groic lucerne he should 
not j'jii'e up hut consult the County Agricultural Organiser. 

It may be emphatically stated that there is no crop which can 
be grown in this country whieb will better pay farmers to grow, 
or on which he is better justified in spending money to estab¬ 
lish. than lucerne. After the first year it affords three or four 
heavy cuts, equal to 1*2 to 20 tons, of green fodder per annum 
for about six years—often eight and even ten years; it may be 
converted into magnificient hay of high feeding value, which 
wdll save much expenditure on concentrates; it may be made into 
excellent silage: it is very valuable, either green or in the form 
of hay. for horses and cattle: it is extremely useful for grazing 
pigs: its deep-seated roots have a wonderful effect in improving 
the physical condition of the soil: when once established it is 
pi'actically independent of surface moisture, growing luxuriantly 
during the most severe drought: and when finally ploughed down 
adds so much nitrogen to the soil that several com crops may 
be taken in succession without added nitrogen. 

It may be added that so highly valued is lucerne in Argentina 
that the area now grown is greater than that of wheat, the 
figures for 1925 being—lucerne 19,500,000 acres, wheat 
19,198.000 acres. Indeed, it is certain that it is lucerne which 
is the basis of Argentine wheat and meat production. In the 
United States the area has grown from about 2,000,000 acres 
in 1919 to 10,500,000 acres in 1925. In Canada the area in 
1910 was only 58,818 acres (less than it then was in England 
and Wales), but in 1925 it had grown to 400,000 acres. Com¬ 
pared with these figures, and making allowance for the agricul¬ 
ture and size of the respective countries, the 54,000 acres grown 
in ihigland and Wales in 1925 is a bagatelle. 
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Farmers thi'oughout the country should study the article at 
p. 1089,* and then proceed to lay down a few acres of lucerne 
this season, taking pains to make it successful. If they do this 
their area in future years will surely grow. 


Bee-keeping: 
Examination and 
Oertification 
of Apiaries. 


The Ministry desires to give notice that arrangements have 
been made for the inspection, on application, of apiaries where 

bees are raised for sale. Where no brood 
diseases are found to be present in an 
apiary, an official certificate to that effect 
will be issued. For the present, it will not 
be possible to include Acarine disease in the 
scheme, and the certificates will relate solely to freedom from 
brood diseases, though they will not be issued for apiaries where 
Acarine disease is seen to be present. The frames containing 
the combs of the colonies that are passed on inspection will be 
stamped to that effect, and this will afford protection to the 
purchaser. 

Owners of apiaries where bees are raised for sale are invited 
to make early application for inspection. All applications should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London. S.W.l. Fees at the 
rate of £2 2s. per day, with a minimum of £1 Is., will be charged 
for this service. 


^ ^ * 

As in each of the past three years, the general index number 
of the prices of agricultural produce has again shown a sharp 

A icTiltural ™ These increases have 

T j been due verv largely to the fact that the 

prices of most agricultural commodities 
were lower in January than in December of the base years 
1911-13, potatoes and hay being the only important exception. 
The index number for January tbis year is 58 per cent, above 
pre-war, a rise of 5 points on the month but 12 points lower 
than a year earlier. 

The following table shows the percentage increases as com¬ 
pared with pre-war prices each month since January, 1921:— 

■^See also Leaflet Ho. 160 {The Cultivation of Lucerne). to be obtained 
free of charge on application to the Ministry. 
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Percentage Increase compared with the average of the corresponding 

Month in 1911-13. 


Month. 

1921, 

1922, 

1923. 

1924, 

1925. 

1926. 

January 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

58 

February .. 

137 

79 

63 

61 

67 

— 

March 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

— 

April 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

— 

May 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

— 

June 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

— 

Joly 

112 

72 

53 

52 

51 

— 

August 

131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

— 

September 

113 

57 

56 

60 

57 

— 

October 

86 

59 

51 

63 

53 

— 

November 

79 

62 

53 

64 

53 ■ 

— 

December 

76 

59 

56 

63 

53 

— 

lin .—The 

average 

prices of 

wheat 

and oats 

\vere 

exactly 


the sruiie in January as in iJecember, but barley declined by 
2d, to lOs, 6d. per cwt. The index number for wheat remained 
iiiiehanged at 67 per cent, above pre-war, the average price 
duriiig Janriary being 12s. 3cl. per cwt. Barley and oats were 
relatively cheap, the index figures for these grains being 31 
and 85 per cent, respectively above 1911-18. Wheat was 8d. 
per c‘Wt., oats 9d. and barley 4s. per cwt. cheaper than in 
January, 1925. Apart from hay, barley tvas again relatively 
the' cheapest of any agricultural produce. 

Live Stock .—There was practically no change on the 
month in the aveiTxge i3rice of fat cattle, but as a result of the 
lotver base price the index number rose by 8 points to 52 per 
cent, above pre-war. Fat sheep at. an average' of 12Jd. per lb. 
tvere rather dearer than in December, but the greater part of 
the advance of 16 points in the index number was due to 
the rediietioii in price w’hieh took place in January of the 
base years. After rising each month from midsummer until 
December, 1925, prices of pigs were practically unchanged in 
January. Fat pigs^ tvere relatively dearer than any other agri¬ 
cultural produce, the index number being 94 per ce.nt. above 
1911-13. As compared with Ja.nnaiy, 1925, fat pigs were 
dearer by about 2s. 6d. per stone, fat shee|) were cheaper by 
SJd. per lb., and fat cattle w^ere unchanged. The change in. 
the prices of store pigs and sheep as compared with a year 
earlier tvere in the same direction as tho'se for fat stock, pigs 
being dearer and sheep clie'aper, while store cattle and dairy 
co'ws tvere cheaper than in January, 1925, 

I)€iiry and Poultry Produce .—The index number of milk 
prices was unaltered in January at 74 per cent, above 1911-13. 
Butter declined by 2fd. per Ib. on the month, this reduction 
being iiiiosually heavy for the time of year and the index figure 
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declined by 15 points to^ only 53 per cent, above pre-war. 
Cheese prices were, however, unchanged on the month, the 
rise of 8 points in the index number being due to the lower 
price in the corresponding month of the base years. There 
was a sharp fall in egg prices., these averaging 2s. 2Jd. per 
dozen against 2s. llj-d. per dozen in December, but the index 
niimber was only reduced by 4 points to 70 per cent, above 
1911-18, which was, how^ever, 12 points low’-er than a year 
earlier. Poultry at 56 per cent, alaove pre-rrar were also 
cheaper than in January, 1925. 

Other Commodities ,-—There was practically no change in 
potato prices as between December and January, but with 
the basic price for January some 5s. per ton higher than that 
for December, the index number fell sharply to 53 per cent, 
above 1911-13, Other vegetables averaged 97 per cent, above, 
pre-war. Brussels sprouts, w’hich advanced 4s. per cwd. on 
the month, were very dear, being 21 times the pre-wnr price, 
and the index number for carrots was very similar. Celery 
sold at double the pre-wnr price and cauliflow’ers at S2 per cent, 
above 1911-18, cabbage and onions at 50 and 54 per cent, 
respectively above 1911-13 being relatively cheap. Hay prices 
were rather better in January, but the index figure remained 
iinclianged at only 4 per cent, above 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in January, 1924 and 1925, are shown below :— 

PeBCEOTAQE IxCBEASE as COMPA.KED WITH THE AvEBAGE PbTCES BULING IN 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911 - 13 . 


Coininodity, 


1924. 

Jan. 

Jao. 

1925 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1926. 

Jan. 

Wheat 

... 

34 

76 

40 

49 

67 

67 

Barley 


34 

81 

44 

35 

29 

31 

Oats 


38 

46 

33 

30 

32 

35 

Fat cattle 


56 

52 

48 

48 

44 

52 

Fat sheep 

... 

87 

107 

62 

63 

47 

63 

Bacon pigs 


35 

57 

70 

79 

86 

94 

Pork pigs 


49 

59 

71 

75 

84 

94 

Dairy cows 

* * • ■ 

51 

53 

48 

42 

— t 

42 

Store cattle 


35 

43 

32 

32 

—t 

33 

Store' sheep 

* •* 

91 

102 

69 

68 

—t 

57 

Store pigs 

• • • 

63 

49 

88 

97 

—t 

121 

■Eggs.,» 

... 

85 

8*2 

90 

80 

74 

70 

Poultry 

... 

60 

63 

48 

49 

60 

56 

Milk 


87 

84 

74 

74 

74 

74 

Butter 


68 

73 

71 

71 

68 

53 

Cheese 

... 

76 

49 

77 

75 

74 

82 

Potatoes 


129 

152 

53 

60 

64 

53 

Hay 

... 

_1* 

1 

1 

— 

4 

4 

Decrease, 

Very few markets for store 

cattle 

were held during 

December 

on account 


of Foot-and-Mouth Disease restrictions. 
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Welsh Fabmees’ Co-oeehatite Society. 


A WELSH FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETY: 

AX IXTEEESTIXG YEXTUEE. 

Aether G. Rhston, B.A., B.Se. (Lond."), D.Sc. (Leeds), 

Lecturer an Agricultural Economics, University of Leeds. 

Aeyoee who has given any serious study and thought to 
agricultural co-operation in this country, must undoubtedly 
come to the conclusion that here, at any rate, co-operation 
applied to the purchase of agricultural requirements, has made 
greater progress than co-operative marketing. 

In 1891, for example, a Committee was appointed by the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture to consider and report “ by 
what means the organisation of the Chamber could be utilised 
so as to promote the co-opei'ative principle for the benefit of 
all its members, in the ■purchase of farming requisites.” The 
Committee reported in 1893 that they had been impressed 
with the “ advantages which may accrue to farmers by the 
adoption of the principle of co-operation. It is evident that 
with careful management the risk of failure is small, as is 
proved by the fact that, so far as the Committee have been 
informed, no agricultural co-operative association formed for 
the purpose of purchasing farming requisites has failed. The 
Committee, therefore, very strongly urge the consideration 
of this subject on the memliers of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, in the belief that not only might 
articles of guaranteed quality be procured at prices less than 
individual purchasers can as a rule be charged, but that by 
incoi-porating this object among the primary functions of 
farmers’ associations an incentive to combination will be pro¬ 
vided, and a gveater union of the agricultural community wull 
be secured.” 

Largely, possibhy as a result of this spade wnrk of the 
Central Chamber, in 1893, thirty such associations, mainly 
joint stock companies, were in existence. 

A steady increase in the numbers of farmers’ co-operative 
purchase organisations commenced in 1901; and the adoption of 
the alternative system of registration under the Industrial and 
Prorident Societies Act, also became more general. 

Ten new .societies for the co-operative purehase of agricul¬ 
tural requisites were formed in 1901, thirteen in 1902, 
and sixteen in 1903. The number continued steaidily to grow 
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ontii in 1919, two hundi'ed and fifty were in existence, since 
when the number of societies has steadily decreased, although 
the membership has actually increased. 

Xmiiber of 


Period. 

Requisite 

Societies. 

Wembersb-ip, 

Turnover. 

1900 

11 

1.200 

59.000 

1908 

114 

10,000 

709,849 

1914 

198 

24.000 

1,700,000 

1919 

250 

40,000 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1921 

281 

56,000 

11,500,000 

1928 

198 

60,066 

8V203,580 


This rapid gTowtli of tlie movement in the early part of the 
twentieth century was particula-iiy noticeable in Wales— 
probably accounted for by the fact that, at that time, agricul¬ 
tural requirements w^ere being supplied to Welsh farmers^ 
particularly those in the remote districts, on terms which 
compared unfavourably vrith the terms obtainable in most 
parts of England. 

Of the eleven co-operative requisite societies in existence in 
England and Wales in 1900, not one w’as in the Principality; 
of the thirteen societies formed in 1902, nine were in Wales. 
At the end of 1923, of the 193 societies in existence, 118 were 
English and 75 were Welsh. 

A Welsh Society,—During the past year an opportunity 
was found of visiting one of the Welsh societies, founded in 
1908 by a little group of seventy-seven Welsh farmers, who, 
with a share capital of £48 7s. 6d., banded themselves together 
to form a Farmers' Co-operative Society, Eimited." 

The success of this little venture has been so phenomenal, 
its progress so striking, a study of its financial accounts, 
placed unreservedly into my hands, has proved so fascinating, 
that it seemed worth while giving it wider publicity, in the 
belief that it would prove of general interest. 

During the seventeen years of its existence, the total sales 
have amounted tO' nearly £250,000, the turnover steadily 
increasing from just over £1,000 in 1908, to nearly £33,000 
in 1924. 

The sales per meml>er have increased from £13 6s. in 1908 
to £269 10s. in 1924, and have averaged £144 15s. per member 
per annum throughout the 17-year period. 

The total net profit made by the society throughout the 
seventeen years of its existence has amounted to more than 
£6,600, a total yearly average of about £384, or rather more 
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than £4 

per 

member. 


As the actual 

sobscribecl 

capital 

has 

amounted onlv to .£94 

LT 

s. 6d. , or less 

than 

16s. per member^ 

this has 

corre 

sponded to an average 

net 

return 

of five hundred 

per cent 

. on 

the share 

capital subscribed by 

the 

member 

s —- 

surely a 

ret am siifficieiitlv remaneirative to 

satisfy even a 

Shy lock. 




Table 

I. 








Year ' 

ship 

" ; Capital 


Sales 


j Profits 

Eeserve 

i 



£ s. 

cl. 

; _^ 

s. 

d. 

, £ 

s. 

d. 

1 £ 

s. 

d. 

I inys 

77 

48 '7 


1,027 

15 

2 

—83 

1 

5 

1 



1 1.^09 

78 

: 7 

6 

1,852 

15 

3 

1 —35 

11 

3 

i 

— 


ituo 


51 7 

6 

2,454 

14 

i) 

—39 

11 

24 


— 


1911 

SO 

51 7 

6 

2,G26 

15 

10| 

i —48 

2 

14 

' 

— 


1912 

Ss'j 

51 7 

0 

4,230 

18 


' 87 

17 

n 

0 

3 

104 

1913 

80 

51 7 

0 

5,418 

2 

84 

; 

11 


3 

15 

1 

I9!4 

SO 

; 51 7 

0 

G,<:»20 

12 

94 

1 97 

13 

0 

101 

8 

1 

1915 

80 

51 7 

ii 

9,448 

12 


158 

12 

24 

261 

5 

3^ 

HHIl 

SO 

5i} 7 

6 

12,457 

It* 

10 

419 

16 

24 

679 

16 

6 

1917 i 

97 

07 2 

0 

15,258 

6 

2 

507 

2 

6 

1,186 

19 

0 

1918 , 

1 Lhir 

i 74 2 

0 

14,685 

18 

04 

385 

11 

64 

1,572 

10 

64 

lints 

105 

75 2 

6 

1€,974 

4 

4 

36)6 

8 

44 

1,938 

18 

11 

1920 " 

110 

SO 2 

6 

27,629 

1 

-fijl 

471 

8 

»4 

2,410 


84 

1921 ' 

112 

S2 2 

6 

28,339 

18 

7 

1,576 

17 

S 

3.98 7 

5 

44 

1922 : 

114 

84 2 

6 

. 23,950 

15 

n. 

958 

11 

3 

4,945 

16 

7^ 

1923 ’ 

118 

: ipOl 17 

0 

26,101 

9 

10 ! 

771 

18 

, 

4,617 

15 

4 

1924 . 

121 

: 1,194 17 

G 

; 32,015 

10 

11 i 

928 

8 

54 

5,470 

11 

34 

Total i 


1 


1 

; 231,124 

10 

104 

6,537 

11 

1.1 

- 

- 


Average j 

94 

i i:u 10 

0 

' 13,595 

11 

3 

383 

19 

5 

1,598 

12 

7 


In an ordinary business, high, profits may be the result of 
(aI gcK>d baying, (b) good selling, (c) low working costs, or 
(cl) high capital turnover ; and in the really successful commercial 
venture, it is most probable that all four will play their part. 

In the ease of a single-purpose society, like an egg collecting 
station, a bacon factory, a co-operative creamery, or a society 
for the co-operative marketing of wool, it is quite a simple matter 
to see how far the price paid by the society varied above or 
below the normal market price. In the case of a trading concern 
of the pre.sent description, where a very varied selection of food¬ 
stuffs, fertilisers, and even household requisites, are being pur¬ 
chased for sale to the members, this does not become amdliing 
like so easy. 

Buying and Selling; Biscounts, —A study of the balance 
sheet and trading account (Table II), however, does give some 
indication a.s to whether the society is likely to be in a position 
to take full advantage of the discounts which are allowed for 
prompt .settlement of the accounts. 
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Prom these accounts of the society it will be seen that, at 
the end of the financial year, 1924, the outstanding accounts 
owing by the society amounted to £2,781 19s. Od., and the 
purchases for the year to £30,179 17s. 3d. In other words, 
there remains unpaid apiirosimateij' 34 days’ or, roughly, five 
weeks' supply. 

A study of the records for previous years, reveals the fact 
that this is no isolated case, for during the seventeen years of the 
Society’s existence they have been on the average forty-five days, 
or well over six weeks, and occasionallv as far as two months 
behind with their payments. 

With one of the firms with whom they largely deal, giving in 
the case of cake 7s. 6d. a ton discount for payment within a 
fortnight; and 5s. within a month, and fourpenee in the £ on 
yjyain if paid within seven days, practically the whole of this 
> nt will have been lost through failure to make prompt 
GP.; icnt. Evidently, therefore, while the hujdng may have been 
good, it cannot possibly have been too good, and great as has 
been the success of the Society, it might undoubtedly have been 
still gi’eater had the ready money been available for meeting 
the bills when they became due. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the phenomenal success of 
this society has not been altogether due to good buying; nor is 
it likely to have been due altogether, or even principally, to 
good selling. Good selling is often looked upon as being 
synonymous with selling at a high price. Had the agricultural 
requisites sold to the members been disposed of well above the 
market price in the locality, it would have been putting a strain 
upon their loyalty, which must have shown its influence on the 
sales. When the sales have steadily and consistently increased 
and never looked back, growing from £1,027 to £32,645, an 
increase of well over three thousand per cent, and when the 
sales per member have also shown a steady and increasing 
improvement, growing by leaps and bounds from £13 6s. per 
member in 1908 to £269 10s. per member in 1924, it may 
reasonably be assumed that pinduee has not been sold to members 
at figures well above their market prices. 

While, however, the success has not been due altogether to 
good buying or good selling, neither of these has been all bad, 
as can he seen from a study of the gross margin, which through¬ 
out the whole period has averaged 6.6 per cent, of the gross sales 
or 7.2 per cent, of the purchases. 






ancesj Grinding-, BtainpH, Statioiieiy, 
Printing and General KxpenseH 
Profit for Year, to Profit and Loss Appro¬ 
priation .. 
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While thei'e is nothing at all ■unusual or exceptional in a gross 
margin of sis and a half per cent, on the sales, yet great things 
are possible with it, provided that (a) the working costs are kept 
low, (h) the capital turnover is high, and it is largely in these 
directions that ■we must look for the factors which have made 
for the society’s success. 

Working Costs.—An examination of the accounts of the 
society shows that while during the seventeen years, the turn¬ 
over has increased thirty-two fold tfrom Al,027 to a£32,645), the 
total working costs have increased twenty fold (from £72 to 
£1,421), and the total bill for wages and salaries has increased 
ninefold (from £45 to £425), the relative rates of increase of 
these three have been plotted in Fig. 1. 

There is no doubt that the financial success of the society is 
largely due to the fact, that, with a rapidly increasing turnover, 
the working costs and standing charges have not increased pro- 


portionally. This 

can be seen from Table III: 

— 



Table III.— Workik*: 

?r Costs. 





As per cent. 


As per cent. 

Yeai’. 

Total. 

of fi'l’OSS 


of Gross 



Sales. 


Alargiii. 


£ s. fl. 




1008 

71 12 7 

6.9 


— 

190^F 

147 15 11 

8.0 


1,117 

1910 

337 11 11 

13.7 


114 

1911 

281 19 5 

9.9 


148 

1912 

396 2 9 

9.4 


80 

1913 

408 19 8 

9.2 


98 

1914 

634 18 10 

10.5 


86 

1015 

866 17 8 

9.2 


82 

1016 

529 16 9 

4.3 


55 

1917 

535 3 6 

3.5 


60 

1918 

613 15 9 

4.3 


67 

1919 

m2 7 0 



66 

1920 

908 8 11 

3.3 


87 

1921 

1,447 19 3 

5.1 


52 

1922 

1.220 7 2 

1 


62 

1923 

1,104 13 11 

4.2 


76 

1924 

1,421 7 7 

4.4 


66 


Table IV. 





8 Years. 

9 Years. 


17 Years. 


190S-1915. 

1916-1924. 


190S-1924. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. 

a. 

£ s. c 

Total Sales 

33,080 6 (yh 

198,044 4 

4 

231,124 10 1C 

Gross Margin ... 

2,746 14 Oh 

12.949 9 

2 

15,696 3 t 

Net Profit 

141 7 7-| 

6,386 3 

t> 

6,527 11 1 

AVorking Costs ... 

2,605 6 5 

6,563 5 

8 

9,168 12 1 

B 2 
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I liiargiii as percent¬ 
age of Sales ... ... 8.per cent. 6.5 per cent. 6.6 per cent. 

'\\’’orkirig Costs as per¬ 
centage of Sales ... ,, ^.8' ,, 

Xet Froiit as percentage 

of Sales ... ... 0-4 ,, 3.2 .* 2.8 ,, 

From Table lY it will be seen that while dm-ing the first 
period, the working margin between the selling and buying 
price eoiTesponded to S,3 per cent, of the turnover, yet owing 
TO the relatively high working costs on limited sales, the a-otual 
net profit worked out at only 0.4 per cent, on the turnover. 
Ilnring the second period, with a working gross margin of 
only 6.5 per cent., the net profit corresponded to 3.2 per cent. 

In looking closely into the financial records of the society, 
one cannot but be struck by the remarkably low labour and 
management costs, pai-ticnlaiiy w'hen these are viewed in the 
light of wdiat that labour is doing in return. Tn 1908, the 
wages bill absorbed 4.3 per cent, of the gross sales, in 1924 
only 1.3 per cent. In the early days of the society, more than 
40 per cent, of the gross margin was utilised in the paj^ment 
of the wages bill; last year less than 20 per cent, was so used. 

The information available in the balance sheets and trading 
accounts makes it possible to subdivide the working costs into 
three sections:— 

a* Tbe labour and nianag^eraent charges. 
h. Interest and Bank charges. 

e. Sundry espienses, including depreciation of plant, buildings and 
equipment. 

The Bank charges have steadily increased from d£8 12s. 3d. in 
1908 to £133 Us. 6d. in 1924, but throughout the whole 
period, have remained a fairly constant proportion, roughly 
10 per cent., of the total working costs. 

On the other hand, the piroportioii of the working costs 
attributable to labour, has been steadily decreasing, while the 
proportion payahle to sundries and depreciation are similarly 
increasing. 

Table V.—Working Costs. 

1008. 1924. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Bank Charges ... ... ... ... ... .S’ 12 3 133 11 G 

Labour Charges... ... ... ... ... 45 0 0 424 13 0 

Snndries including Depreci.ition ... ... 18 0 4 863 3 1 

Total Working Costs . £71 12 7 £1,421 7 7 

Bunk Ch.'irges as percentage of Total ... 12.0 per cent. 9.4 per cent. 

Labour Charges „ ,, ... 62.8 „ 29.9 „ 

Sundries „ „ ... 25.2 ,, 60.7 „ 

• Undoubtedly, therefore, one of the principal reasons for the 
phenomenal success of the society has been its low working costs. 
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averaging throughont the whole period only 3.S per cent, of 
the turnoverj and particularly the Imu labour and mamigemeiti 
costs^ which during the last year amounted ro only 1.3 per cent, 
of the turnover, or to less than 20 per cent, of the gross margin. 

Net Profit.—xlctuaily, the net profit , as can be seen in 
Table 1\ has averaged, throughout the whole seventeeii i-ears, 
onlj' 2.8 per cent, on the total turnover. A profit of 2J per 
cent, on the tumovex would not be much, provided the capital 
invested w'ere turned over only once each year, but if only the 
capital can be turned over indefinitely”, the profit expressed as 
a per cent, of the capital actually invested may” become almost 
ridiculously large. 

One of the. difficulties under which the agriculturist must 
always labour, is the comparative smallness of his capital 
turnover, due largely to the fact that as a rule he can have 
for sale from each unit of land, onlj' one crop a v'ear, and also 
that from the nature of his calling, he must be carrying a 
large proportion of dead and non-productive capital. The 
draper, turning over his capital four or five times a year, goes 
in for small profits and quick returns. The butcher, turning 
over his capital approximately once a w^eek, certainly gets his 
quick returns, though his profits are not necessarily small. 

In 1908, the 77 members who founded the society invested 
in it a share capital paid up of .£48 75 . 6d., in that year the 
total sales amounted to 21 times the share capital paid op. 
In 1924, the 121 members of the society had actually paid in 
only £94 17s. 6d., as share capital, yet the total sales amounted 
to 342 times that share capital. 


Table Yl . 



Share 





No. of times 


Capital 



Total 


the owned 


paid in 

Bonus 

Accumulated 

Oumed 

Total 

capital was 

Year, 

by Members. 

Capital, 

Protits. 

Capital. 

Sales. 

turned oYer. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1908 

48 


- 

4S 

1,028 

21 

1909 

49 


— 

49 

1,858 

88 

1910 

51 

— 

— 

51 

2,455 

4S 

1911 

51 

- 

- 

51 

2,627 

51 

1912 

51 

... 

1 

52 

4,281 

82 

1918 

51 

_ 

4 

55 

5,418 

99 

1914 " 

51 


101 

156 

6,021 

88 

1915 

51 

- 

261 

812 

9,449 

30 

1916 

56 


680 

736 

12,458 

17 

1917 

67 


1,187 

1,254 

15.208 

12 

1918 

74 


1,578 

1,647 

14,687 

9 

1919 

75 


1,989 

2,014 

16,975 


1920 

SO 


2,410 

2,490 

27,629 

ll" 

1921 

S2 


8,987' 

4,069 

28,840 

7 

1922 

84 

- 

4,946 

5,080 

28,951 


1928 

92 

1,100 

4,618 

5,810 

26,102 

U 

1924 

95 

1,100 

5,471 

6,666 

32,646 

5 
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''iVith the low working costs already referred to, and the 
enormous capital turnover, thei'e need be little surprise at the 
very favourable financial returns which have been obtained on 
the capital invested by the members in the business. 

How has the Society been Financed? —One may well wonder 

how a business of this kind has been financed when only 
^694 17s. 6d. has been put into it by the members, and the 
turnover now amounts to more than ,£‘32,000 a year (Fig. 2). 

As in the case of a very' large number of requisite societies 
in Wales, it has been financed to a very large extent by 
accumulated profits. During the seventeen years of its 
existence, a total net profit has been made of well over £6,500, 
not a penny of which has been taken out by the members in 
the form of bonus, though in 1923, £1,100 was transferred to 
them in the form of bonus share capital, on which apparently 
no interest has, as yet, been paid. On 31st December, 1924, 
the total assets of the society amounted to £11,100 5s. 9Jd., as 
follows :— 


Share Capital actually paid 
Boiios Capital ... 

Bank Overdraft... 

Trade Creditors ... 
Accumulated Proiits 

Total 


'able VII. 


Total. 


Per 

^le'iuhcr. 

Per ccih 

z 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


94 

17 

6 

0 

15 

6 

0.9 

1,100 

0 

0 

9 

1 

9 

9.9 

1,652 

18 

0 

13 

13 

0 

14.9 

2,781 

19 

0 

23 

0 

0 

25.1 

5.470 

11 

34 

45 

4 

9 

49.2 

11,100 

5 

9 ^ 

91 

15 

0 

100.0 


AYhiie one can hardly question the soundness of the system 
and the efficiency of the management which has enabled a 
co-operative venture with a yearly turnover of £32,000 to be 
financed to the extent of nearly 60 per cent, out of accumulated 
profits, yet one cannot but confess to a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment that after seventeen yeai's successful working the society 
should still be struggling along with an adver.se bank balance 
of £1,652 18s., or one of £13 13s. per member, and still be 
in the unhappy position of being in arrears to the extent of 
£2,781 19s., or £23 per member, in pajunent for the goods 
supplied to them. This becomes all the more disappointing 
when it is seen that the society, being at least five weeks 
behind, is losing all the advantage of the discounts allowed 
for prompt payment for supplies. 

Where is the Capital Invested?-— The reason for this appa¬ 
rent paradox can readily be understood from a study of the 
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assets of the society, which on 31st December, 1924. were made 
up as follows (Fig. 3) :— 

Table VIII. 


Credit given to Members 

Total. 

£ s. 

d. 

Per 

£ 

JTcoiocr. Pt'}’ ccsit. 

s. d. 

7,998 13 

114 


5 10 72 

Stock in Trade 

1,772 12 

1 

14 

13 0 16 

Building’s and Equipment 

676 18 

4 

5 

8 5 i> 

Cash and Liquid Assets 

504 13 

1 

4 

<D o o 

Investments ... 

147 8 

4 

1 

4 4 1 

Total 

... £11,100 5 

94 

£91 

15 0 100 

The fact that credit 

to the extent of ^66 

5s. 

lOd. per member 


is being given may possibly have something to be said in its 
favour, particularly in a district like this, but undoubtedly there 
is much that could be said against it. 

With members roughly three months behind with their pay¬ 
ments, money has to be found elsewhere, and bank overdrafts 
with their accompanying bank charges become necessary; funds 
are not available for prompt payment of the goods bought for 
sale to the members, and the usual discounts are lost; the 
accumulated profits amounting to ^65,470, which might have 
been distributed amongst the members are now w'anted to finance 
the business. 

Actually the Society is paying cash within six weeks for its 
purchases, and getting paid cash within three months for its 
sales, and this means that in addition to the society losing its 
discounts, the members are losing their bonus, or, at all events, 
are unable to touch it. 

It is interesting to find that, as in the case of so many Welsh 
societies, so small a proportion of the assets are invested in bricks 
and mortar—a total of only ^676 18s. 4d., or less than 6 per 
cent. This undoubtedly is one of the contributory causes of the 
high capital turnover. 

In conclusion the following questions and answers may not be 
without interest and significance:— 

1. What ha've the MIemhers given to the Society 

a, £94, or 15s. 6d. per head. 

5. Loyalty. 

2. What has the Society given to the Members ? 

a. Credit to the extent of £52,589 17s. 2d, for 83 days, free 
of interest. 

h. Bonus Shares of £1,100, which as yet have borne no 
interest. 
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e. A return of 500 per cent, on tiie Share Capital actually 
paid ill, not one penny of which, however, has as yet 
foimd its way into their pockets. 

3. What iccruM the Society give to its Meinhers in case of its 


liquidation ? 




a. Share Capital paid in by members ... ... 94 

h. Bonus Capital distributed to members ... 1,100 

c. Accumulated Profits noiv required in business... 5,470 


A total of ... ... ... ... ... £6,664 

or of £55 2s. per member. 

4. What have the Management and Staff given to the Society ? 

o. Efficient service and devotion to duty. 

5. IFhaf has the Society giTxn to the Management and Staff‘i 

a. Office and storage accoianiodation up to 1923, decidedly 
crowded and uncomfortable. 

h. A total wage bill last year of £424 13s., corresponding 
to little more than 1 per cent, of the gross turnover; 
less than 20 per cent, of the gross margin, and corre¬ 
sponding to an average wage bill of approximately £2 
each per iveek. 
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The questions too which one feels ought to he put and possibly 
left unanswered are:—1. Have the members given too little? 
and 2. Have the management and staff received too little of 
the fruits of the success which their labours have made possible? 
One would also like to have an opportunity of calling to the 
attention of the management the methods which have been 
adopted with success by a well-known English society to 
encourage more prompt payment from its members. The general 
terms of payment in this soeiet 3 ’' are cash within fourteen days, 
and only those members’ purchases which are paid for within 
fourteen daj’-s qualify for bonus. 

While possibfy this may have had the effect of limiting sales, 
it has left the society in a sti'ong financial position, and it is 
interesting to note that out of total sales last \’ear of £65,244, no 
less than £44,000 qualified for bonus. 

^ ^ ^ ^ -3# 


THE GROWING OF LUCERNE. 

C. Heigh.'^.m, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

Farm Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Dubing the latter part of 1925 and the beginning of the 
present j^ear a series of conferences on matters of agrieultural 
interest have been held at Rothamsted. They have been 
attended by farmers, scientific workers, and representatives of 
the fertiliser and seed trades, and have produced frank and many- 
sided discussions of the problems raised. 

The subjects alreadj^ considered have included green manuring, 
liming, and the manuring of potatoes, the last of which was 
dealt with quite fully in the January issue of this Journal. A 
further conference on the growing of lucerne was held on 
27th January last, and it is proposed to give here a short 
summary of the proceedings. 

Iiord Glinton, the Chairman of the Lawes Agricultural Trust 
Committee, when opening the conference, first laid stress upon 
the admitted success of the previous conferences, and upon the 
great importance of the lucerne crop in the agriculture of the 
world. 

He further called attention to its national importance as a crop 
which might form a valuable part of systems of husbandry 
w'hieh would support an adequate population on the land. An 
extension of the area upon which the crop can be grown success¬ 
fully in this country is a matter of the greatest importance, and 
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the results o£ certain work carried out by Eothamsted at a 
number of centres scattered over the country, suggest that a 
gi’eat extension may be possible. 

Sir John Russell, in an address on the history and position 
of the crop, here and elsewhere, gave a succinct account of the 
lucerne problems confronting our agi’ieulture. He said that 
he had been very greatly impressed by the rapid spread of lucerne 
in Canada and the United States. During a recent visit to the 
other side of the Atlantic be had found that experiments in 
eonneetion with it were being carried out at nearly all the State 
and Provincial stations, and that the actual area under it was 
increasing rapidly. 

In Canada in 1909 there were 57,000 acres of lucerne while 
in 19'24 there were 400,000 acres. In the United States the 
increase has been even more remarkable, for while the area 
was 2,000,000 acres in 1900, it had been increased to 10,500,000 
in 1924. 

After close observation and due consideration he had come 
to the conclusion that this gi’eat increase of populai’ity is due 
to the fact that lucerne is an excellent crop to grow either 
where labour is dear or where it is desired to bring additional 
fertility to the soil to enable it to suppoi’t systems of more 
intensive farming. 

Turning to the history of lucerne in England he said that it 
was imported from the Continent some 300 years ago, about 
the same time as clover, but whereas the latter has spread all 
over the country the Ineerne has remained more or less confined 
in those south-eastern counties which first received it. Both 
clover and lucerne are plants which live in symbiosis with 
nitrogen-collecting organisms on their roots. The organism 
suited to the red clover is thought to be present in most of our 
soils, while that special to lucerne is not, and he suggested that 
this fact may help to account for the difference in the history 
and distribution of the two crops. The work centred on 
Rothamsted has been concerned, so far, with the problem of 
supplying the necessary organisms to the lucerne in a quantity 
and form which would make possible the growing of a vigorous 
crop, even where the important bacillus is naturally absent. 

The present problems connected with the crop and* the possible 
extension of its area in this country, can be classified under 
these heads 

(1) Problems of the Organism. 

(2) Problems of the Plant and of Manuring. 

43) Problems of Cultivation and Soil Management. 
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The lueeme ■work at Eothamsted and its outside centres has 
been made possible by the grant of funds by the Eoyai Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England, -which body is therefore c-losely 
identified with any progress that maj’ be made. 

Problems of the Organism.—A history of the Eothamsted 
w'ork on seed inoculation was given by Mr. H. G. Thornton, 
who is in charge of it. The idea of seed and soil inoculation 
arose from the work of Nobbe and Hiltner in Germany during 
the ’nineties of the last century. Many of the earlier efforts 
failed through faulty technique in the laboratory and the field, 
and through the use of unsuitable crops. In recent years con¬ 
siderable advances have been made in the growth and keeping 
of cultures in the laboratory. For instance, Barthel in S-weden 
has shown that cultures grown in sterilised soil keep longer 
than others, and stock cultures are now grown in this way. 

The cultures are generally issued for use on a special (agar 
jelly) medium and the constitution of this has been found to be 
important. An extract of lucerne root used in the medium 
hastens the growth of the culture verv’’ materially and so in¬ 
creases its virulence. Cultures on this special medium are sent 
out to farmers and -when required for use are put into milk, 
and the milk-bacillus mixture is used for wetting the seed 
before sowing. 

For inoculation it is important that a high percentage of 
the organisms shall be in a form capable of movf'ment in the 
soil, and it has been found that the addition of phosphate to 
the milk medium greatly increases their speed in passing 
through soil. 

In the matter of the prevalence of the lucerne organism in 
our soils it is considered certain that it is present in many of 
those of the south-eastern counties where the crop is common, 
but that it is largely absent elsewhere. It is thought that as far 
as the provision of the organism is concerned, the knowledge 
now available should enable a considerable extension to be made 
in the acreage of the crop in this country. 

The Eothamsted work, generously supported by the Boyal 
Agricultural Society of England and by many outside growers 
who give time and labour to it, is being carried out on a uniform 
plan at over 50 centres in Great Britain. The results already 
obtained show wide differences in the effects of inoculation 
under varying conditions. Increases of crop of the following 
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orders have been obtained with 
of the country :— 

Grloiicestersbire 179 per cent, increase 

Wiltshire 141 ,, 

Kincardine 40 ,, ’ ,, 

Warwickshire 35 


inoculated seed in various parts 


Cornwall 31 per cent, increase 

Durham 16.8 „ ,, 

Staffordshire '2 ,, ,, 


In addition to increases of gross yield an increase in the nitrogen- 
content of the herbage is often found in inoculated crops, and 
this must be taken into account when estimating the value of the 
fodder produced. 

There are records from Scotland and elsewhere of good yields 
of lucerne produced on land which was thought to be strange 
to the crop, without the aid of seed or soil inoculation, and 
there are many accounts of failures with inoculated crops in 
various parts of the country. An adequate supply of lime in the 
soil and the absence of stagnant water seem to be essential 
conditions for the joint prosperity of the organism and the crop. 


Problems of the Plant and of Manuring.—The points for 
discussion under this head divide themselves into two groups 
<1) those connected with the selection and use of suitable strains 
of lucerne, and (■2) those which have to do with the nutrition 
of the plant. 

Types .—As was pointed out by Mr. Williams of the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station at Aberystwyth each so-called variety 
or strain of lucerne consists of a mass of mixed individual tjqies, 
which often show more difference among themselves than exists 
between definitely named strains. All the plants are hybrids 
which breed on in a completely irregular maimer, and it is not 
possible to obtain definite improvement of type by the ordinary 
methods of selection. Lucerne can be self-pollinated and where 
this is done for a number of generations some fixity of type can 
be obtained, while the vigour lost in such a proceeding can be 
regmned by crosses betw’een the selected types. By proceeding 
in this manner there is a chance that new and improved tjqjes 
of lucerne may be produced suited to various conditions of soil, 
situation and climate. 

In the meanwhile a distinction between seed on a nationality 
or district basis is found, and a great number of trials have been 
•Carried out in the past with lucernes hailing from various parts 
of the globe. At the present time trials are in progress under 
the auspices of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
with Provence, English, Grimm, Peruvian, Kansas, Dakota, 
Gape Provence and Hungarian strains of seed. It is generally 
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supposed that Grimm and Hungarian strains are particularly 
hardly and well suited for use in the colder parts of the country^ 
and in more exposed situations. 

In one set of trials carried out by Messrs. Gartons, Ltd., two 
strains of English-grown seed did better than Provence and 
Grimm strains. In wet districts Grimm and Canadian variegated 
are found to do well, largely because their time of maturity tends 
to correspond with such short periods of haymaking weather as 
may normally be expected. 

Manurhig .—In the matter of manuring this crop, wide 
differences in practice are found on different farms. The use 
of farmj-ard manure is deprecated bj' some farmers as being 
likely to loosen the soil and destroy the firmness of the seed 
bed. By others, particularly those working heavy land, it is 
recommended as an excellent basis upon which to start the crop. 
No doubt there is full justification for both practices, and the 
adoption of one or other of them must be decided at the dis¬ 
cretion of the farmer in the light of his knowledge of his own 
land. 

Nitrate of soda has been found to be very helphil in encourag¬ 
ing the plant to quick, early growth, and strong establishment. 
The usefulness of the added nitrate disappears once the number 
of nodules on the plant roots become large enough to harbour 
an adequate suj)ply of nitrogen-coUecting organisms. 

The use of phosphates, largely in the form of superphosphate, 
has been found beneficial on many soils, notably on those which 
are known to answer well to it with other rotation crops. 
Experience from Wales is confirmed by practice in parts of 
Somerset, where a dressing of 3 to 4 cwt. of superphosphate is 
considered to be a necessary step in preparation for a crop of 
lucerne. 

Additional potash has been found necessary to the health of 
the crop on many light soils, and there are definite experimental 
results from Woburn which show that shortage of potash may 
result in the complete failure of the crop. Where potash was 
given, Dr. Voelcker w-as able to continue lucerne plots for 
13 years even without added lime, whereas in its absence plots 
died out completely after a shorter period. 

Lime .—The existence of an adequate supply of lime in the soil 
appears to be a general requirement of the crop, and the absence 
of it has been made to account for many records of failure. In 
wet situations where the soil is much washed a great quantity 
of lime is lost by leaching, and in such places, and indeed in 
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all soils where any lime shortage is known to exist, an adequate 
dressing of quicklime or ground chalk is recommended before 
the sowing of the lucerne seed. There are many eases, as at 
Woburn, where the crop has got itself established and has done 
well despite a lime scarcity, but it is generally considered that 
an ample lime supply is an important factor in obtaining a 
satisfactory and safe start for the young plants. When they are 
well established their root system is large enough to ramify 
through great areas and depths of soil and to take advantage of 
lime found there. 

Problems of Cultivation, and Soil Management.—The 
group of problems includes most of those things which only the 
farmer can do to help the crop, and in the solution of them 
individual skill and judgment are of the greatest importance. 

The general consensus of opinion seems to be that lucerne 
requires a firm, moist seed-bed with a particularly fine surface 
tilth, and that it is very important that the land be well cleaned 
before the crop is sown. 

In competition with other plants, as in seed mixtures, lucerne 
does not generally do well, and it may suffer to a very great 
extent from heavy weed infestation, particularly in the early 
stages of its growth. 

Wet and water-logged land is particularly bad for the crop, 
and adequate drainage—either natural or artificial—is necessary 
to its success. Wh,en the choice and preparation of the land 
are satisfactory another whole group of debatable points come 
up for consideration. 

Cover crops may be used or the seed may be sown by itself. 
The seed may be drilled in hoeahle rows or broadcast. Concern¬ 
ing the use of cover crops, there is a good deal of seeming dis¬ 
agreement among growers. In the wetter districts they are 
recommended on the ground that if a sown cover crop is not 
used a voluntary one of weeds will appear in place of it. In 
drier places they are sometimes objected to because they com¬ 
pete with the lucerne plants for the limited supply of available 
moisture. The actual effects of shading due to the cover crop 
are variously estimated, hut there seems to be a strong tendency 
to use thin sowings of cereals and to cut the cover crop green, 
before it has reached its full development. At the Hertfordshire 
County Institute in 1925 inoculated lucerne was grown very 
siieeessfully under a heavy cover crop of barley, and the benefit 
due to inoculation was found to be much greater where the 
cover crop was used than on adjoining land where the lucerne 
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was sown witkoiit it. A Scaiidinavian cover crop consisting of 
a thin seeding of barley and oats is used successfully on Lord 
Bledisloe/s farms in Gloucestersliire, while Mr. Christopiier 
Tumor in Lincolnshire has lately used a cereal cover crop with 
success^ although it is his usual custom to sow lucerne by itself. 

The date of sowing may vary between April and August. 
Early sowing of lucerne has certain advantages, fox it enables 
the plant to get w’ell established during its first growing season 
and before it is tried by winter conditions. On the other hand, 
July and August sowings give the farmer a better chance of 
cleaning his land thoroughly, and may allow him to get off 
another crop before putting in the lucerne. Good results and 
failures have been obtained equally with both early and late 
sowings, and no absolute general recommendation can be made 
in the matter of sowing date. 

The choice between drilling and broadcasting opens up the 
question of after-cultivation and the expected duration of the 
crop. Whichever is done it is generally agi^eed that the sowing 
should be a very shallow one, and that the seed should be 
covered to a depth not greater than one inch. The balance of 
opinion and experience seems to favour sowing in wide and hoe- 
able drills, although in three eases reported from Somerset 
experienced farmers were emphatic in support of broadcasting. 

The question of the after-care of the crop includes measures 
for cleaning it and methods of harvesting. There is general 
agreement that when it is once ivell established a lucerne crop 
can endure the most drastic measures of intereultivation and 
cleaning wdthont detriment to its future prospects. Horse hoes, 
culitvators, harrows and skim ploughs can all be used upon it 
with satisfactory results. Cleaning during the earlier stages of 
growth is a more difficult business, but much can he done in 
destroying annual w'eeds by cutting the crop when it is relatively 
small and before the weeds that are cut with it have formed 
seeds. Some objection to cutting lucerne in the yming stage is 
raised on the ground that the cutting off of a single crown shoot 
before a second one has formed to take up its wnrk may lead to 
the destruction of the young plant. 

Experiments carried out at Beading showed that though hand- 
hoed specimens did best of a series of cultivation plots, quite 
considerable benefits accrued from cleaning with harrows alone. 
The economy of' the crop depends to , a gieat degree upon its 
duration, and this in turn is decided largely by the efficacy of 
the after-care which it receives. 
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Uses.—The crop, well established, can be harvested as hay; it 
can be converted into silage; it can be ent and fed gi’een to stock 
of various kinds; or it may be grazed upon the land. It may 
give up to five or six cuts in the year and can be relied upon 
for two or three in nearly all seasons. Lucerne herbage is extra¬ 
ordinarily nutritious, and is well suited to such stock as dairy 
cows, which requii’e a considerable supply of protein in their 
rations. It is not too easy to make into hay, since it dries slowly 
and heats readily in the stack, while it cannot be moved much 
in the field without danger of a heavy loss of leaf and therefore 
of quality. 

The fertility added to the soil by the growth of a long lucerne 
ley is certainly to be regarded as one of the greatest advantages 
of the crop. It is well illustrated by a case reported by 
Mr. Christopher Tumor from Lincolnshire where eight succes¬ 
sive crops (six of them cereals) were grown without manure after 
a five years’ stand of lucerne. The fifth of these crops w'as 
oats, which yielded 91 quarters to the acre. 

Note, —The above article is a summary of information and opinions 
derived from papers read to the Conference by Sir John Bussell, 
Mr. Thornton Mr. James Mackintosh, Mr. Cunningham, and Mr, Williams, 
and from remarks made during the discussion by Lord Clinton, Lord 
Bledisloe, Mr. Cbrietopher Tumor, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Ha 3 ^, Mr. G, P. Miln, 
IVIr, Bampier "Whetliam, Mr. J. G. Stewart, Mr. Field, Mr. 8. F. Armstrong^ 
Mr. Shipway and Br. Yoelcker. 


^ 


THE WELSH MOUNTAIN PONY. 

Gaet. T. a. Howson. 

The term “ Welsh ” pony is a wide and, often, loosely 
applied one. In its common acceptation it apparently em¬ 
braces both the Mountain pony proper and (by a fiction that 
mere incident of birth, apaa-t from lineage, can fix an equine’s 
nationality) anything besides, of pony height, which has been 
foaled in Wales—regardless of the fact that many of the 
animals, to which the prefix is applied, have little that is 
Welsh about them. In this article it is proposed, therefore, to 
treat only of the mountain pony, which is the rock on which 
all other Cambrian equine superstructures—cobs and ponies— 
have been built, and, further, to deal with that pony chiefly 
from the semi-feral point of view. 
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Fig. 1.—Welsh Moiinlaiii Pony Stallion, Grove King C«>1 
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Early History.—Tbe precise origin of the Welsh moiintaiii 
pony can now only be a matter of conjecture. It is probable that 
both it and several of the other tribes of smaller ponies^ indi¬ 
genous to the United Kingdom, had some common ancestry 
in an age long past. It is certain that, from immemorial times, 
the mountains and waste places of Wales have been inhabited 
by ponies. When Bishop Baldwin made his Itineraiy through 
the Principality in the year A.D. 1138, we are told by his 
comprehensive chronicler, Gerald the Welshman, that the Mlh 
of that country were full of horses.’’ When Hownll Dda 
ruled over Wales, a thousand years or more ago, it is related 
that he enacted laws regarding the ponies of his Kingdom, and 
histoiy’ records that subsequent potentates followed his 
example. 

Not all of these enactments were beneficial to the equine 
subjects and some were, most distinctly, punitive in their 
results: in fact, it wrould appear that until the passing of the 
Commons Act of 1908, not one amongst them all was, pri¬ 
marily, directed towards the improvement of the animals, 
regarded as a breed. 

For generations the indigenous Welsh pony stock lived a 
purely vagabond existence : frequently, it wns regarded as an 
unmitigated nuisance—sometimes tolerated, more often not. 
In the earlier days, the ammals had to live as best they could, 
and, in addition to the general neglect which was perpetually 
their portion, they suffered from the ever-active persecution of 
the hill shepherds wKo, looking upon them as hereditary foes, 
sought ever}' opportunity to harry them aw^ay from any decent 
patch of grazing ground that they might chance to find. 

Considering this early history of the Welsh breed of pony, 
it is easy to realise that while its mode of life might not con¬ 
duce towards any marked advancement in bodily perfection, 
from a structural standpoint, it must have developed in a very 
material degree that sagacity, tenacity of life, pluck, hardihood 
and agility for which the Welsh pony has sO' long been justly 
famed, and vrhich it has the power of transmitting (to an 
extent which must be seen to be believed) to any other stock 
with which it may be crossed. None but the most hardened 
stock could have survived what the' Welsh mountain pony has 
had to endure in the past; and while natural selection, which 
inevitably obtained, might not have tended towards the attain¬ 
ment of symmetrical perfection, ^ the ve^ry hardships suffered 
must have tended towards forming ^and stabilising a certs^n 
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crnde equality and uniformity of type, automatically safe- 
g'liaixling purity of blood and pony temperament, since only 
true bred ponies, as opposed tO’ borses, could have borne them : 
alien blood would have succumbed quickly. 

Improvement of the Breed.—In course of time it dawned 
upon the more observant amongst horsemen that there was, 
perhaps, something' in the IVeish pony winch deserved salvm- 
tion and rniglit posse.^ss a value which had previously been over¬ 
looked. Gradually, attempts were made to bring about a 
certain measure of improvement—chiefij- through the agency 
of sporting landowners -who tried the experiment of running 
■xveil-bred sires amongst the mares. One of the earliest records 
of this which w'e have was the turning out, in North Wales, 
of a little blcM3d-horse of the name of ^lerlin. The results of 
these experiments would seem to have boded good upon the 
whole, for, certainly, the practice spread to some extent; but, 
none the less, it was of a dilatorw, intermittent, and even acci¬ 
dental kind. It may be averred that little in the way of 
systematic or organised attempts to improve the mountain 
ponies in their feral state was done until the Hill Pony Im¬ 
provement and Welsh Pony and Cob Societies came into being 
in recent times. 

Curiously enough the- pioneer amongst Societie,s, having 
as their object tlie improvement of Welsh IMountain Ponies, 
was one born in England and it took in hand the care of the, 
virtually, Welsh ponies roaming on the Eongmynd Hills in 
Shropshire. The plan, adopted there wa.s to obtain the co-opera¬ 
tion and interest of the owners of the ponies running on the 
hills; to round the pome.s up each year regularly; to cull the 
w^eeds and males regarded as unsuitable as sires; and to select 
and turn out, in the latter s’ stead, a group of typical and well- 
bred stallions amongst the various herds of mares. 

The good accruing from this practice was soon patent; but 
the brotherhood of pioneers had, unhappily, one other obstacle 
to overcome. The Longmynd Hills, like many other pony 
haunts, are common lands and there was nothing to prevent a 
c-oinmoner of the deliberately obstruetive order—a type of 
w^horn may be found in every community—from turning out, 
amongst his neighbour’s stock, male animals of alien parentage, 
or so utterly lacking; in merit as tended to nullify any attempt 
at general betterment. 

The current had, however, set in; other imixrovement 
f^ieties came into being backed by men w’-ho meant to bring 
the movement to success, although they were wnmed—^but 
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xiotj by any means, dismayed—by the spiteful actions of a 
xiiinoiity of malcontents. They persevered iiiitii, in the end, 
they triumphed hj securing the passing of the C ominous 
Act, which has been rightly dubbed the native ponies' 
Magna Chartad' In brief, this Commons Act forbids the 
turning out, on all common lands to which it is applied, of any 
entires wdiich have not been officially approved, ilany districts 
have now had the good sense to pursue the laudable example 
set by their Salopian cousins and, to-day, societies exist 
throughout the length and breadth of Wales—with a national 
breed society to mother all: the aid of the Cciiurnons Act has 
been invoked; the Government grants premiums to selected 
sires; landowners as a body look upon improvement schemes 
"with favour and give them their support; and what was once a 
most chaotic mode of i>ony breeding has now been reduced to 
something like an ordered and progressive scheme. 

The good which has accrued from concerted, considered and 
persistent action is observable on every hand. Faults of con¬ 
formation are being gradually eliminated, a uniform, improved 
and level type is being standardised and fixed, and (while often 
better treated in the winter months than in the clays of jove) the 
natural life still led by the animals themselves ensures retention 
of that hardiness and gameness which must always rank amongst 
the mountain pony’s chief assets. 

Dangers there still are, the greatest of which, perhaps, lies 
in the possibility that outside blood may creep into the native 
herds through some of the selected sires, unless close attention 
is paid to purity of lineage as w'ell as to good looks. The Welsh 
mountain pony has iciig since attained the status of a well- 
esteblislied and prepotent breed, and the time for introducing 
aiiT further foreign element has now gone by, ■wliatever might 
have been the need for doing so in other days. But perhaps 
the danger hinted at is not a great one, and there is, maybe, 
little cause to apprehend that common sense will be discarded 
in this particular. 

The Points of the Breed.—In the waiter's opinion it is a 
cardinal point thal the Welsh moiiiitaiii pony should not exceed 
12 hands in height. There is an agitation, in some quarters, for 
the raising of this height tO' 12.2 but (for many reasons wliieli 
cannot be detailed here) such agitation should be doggedly 
opposed. The breed’s whole life story quite clearly indicates 
that its proper height does not exceed 12 hands, and that in the 
retention of that limit lies its safeguard for the future. How- 
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ever, “ the ’eight of an oss has nothin’ to do with his size,” as 
Buckram onoe impressed on Soapy Sponge, and, while 12 hands- 
should be the mountain pony’s utmost limit as to height, it is 
desirable in every way that, be he 10 to 12 hands high, he shall, 
at all times be a big one for his inches. 

The head should be small and full of “ work ” and breeding;, 
the ears quite small, firm and pricked; the eyes bold, full, alert 
and blazing, with a goodly span of skull between them. The 
face has frequently a slightly dished and Arab-like appearance— 
the nostrils being decidedly developed, the muzzle fine, and the 
jowl somewhat prominent and slightly convex. The throat latch, 
should be well cleaned out, and the whole headpiece elegantly 
worn upon a lengthy, supple and well carried neck, which 
frequently attains considerable proportions in developed sires— 
a feature which is not to be too hastily condemned. The neck 
should terminate in deep, clean, well laid shoulders—too great 
stress cannot be placed upon the cultivation of a riding outlook. 

The withers should be well defined and should sink into a 
firm, strong back and pow-erful loin with a goodly length of croup, 
ending in a well-developed dock and gaily-carried tail. (Short 
croups, goose rumps and drooping tails are common failings 
amongst “ wild ’’-bred native ponies, but must be suppressed.) 
The ribs are deep, well sprung and round, and it is most essential 
that the heart and back ribs should show marked development. 

The quarters must be neatly turned, deep and square, and well, 
let down and full when looked at from behind. The knees and 
hocks are big and near the ground; the limbs are short and 
plentifully endowed with bone: and the hoofs are dense, tough 
and round. The mane and tail (which are left long) are of fine, 
silky textirre, as also is the hair upon the heels. The soundness- 
of the breed is quite proverbial. 

In colour the ponies vary widely. Greys, roans, blacks, bays, 
browns, chestnuts, creams and duns are common, but piebalds 
and weird coloured ones are very much disliked, as testifying 
to a mesaliianee somewhere; pronounced white markings and 
gaudy daubs of white are also looked upon with disfavour. 

In action the Welsh mountain pony is unique. Its movement 
must be free and fiery, with every single joint brought into 
fcarceful play. The action must be true in every sense, and 
must be right away in front and underneath behind. The hocks 
must be flexed very boldly and the knees well lifted, hut without 
that “up to the elbow ” snap distinctive of the Hackney. 
Individually selective breeding upon stud farm lines and’ 
artificial (or semi-artificial) training for the show ring ean,„ 
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Hndoubtedly, result in the acoesntuation of the pomes’ action; 
but mountain pony action, even in accentuated form, should 
be exaggeration more of riding than of harness action. 

Uses of the Mountain Pony. —The thoughtless sceptic often 
usks vfhat use the small Welsh mormtain ponies are. The most 
■elementary knowledge of their history would suffice to make such 
a query superfluous. For long they have formed, and should 
ever form, an invaluable reserve of good qualities which can be 
drawn upon for the benefit of British horses. 

As foundation stock their value is willingly conceded by all 
those who have devoted, or devote, the smallest thought to light 
horse breeding. Their blood is to be traced in countless horses 
not by any means without renown upon the turf, both over jumps 
and on the flat. Myriads of the gamest hunters which have 
ever crossed a country owe not a little of their cleverness and 
their endurance to this pony strain. The Hackney and the Polo 
pony are indebted to the native sources in a measure which can 
never be repaid, as are Welsh (and other) cobs and those Welsh 
ponies, of all classes, which exceed 12 hands in height—to make 
no mention of a perfect swarm of charming hacks and exhibition 
riding ponies of all sizes. 

Of accomplished horsemen, and horsewomen too, many wouid 
be willing to confess that they owed much of their sMll and 
love of horseflesh to their infantile associations with Welsh 
mountain ponies. The breed provides, perhaps, the finest of all 
children’s mounts, and any animals which hold out promise of 
attaining show ring eminence (in saddle, hand or harness) are 
eagerly hoirght up, at fancy prices, for retention in this country’s 
studs or for export abroad. 

Coming to the more prosaic and mundane spheres the coal 
pits take heavy toll of mountain ponies, and mainly from the 
ranks of those bred on the hills; while only people who have 
used them can appreciate the excellent tcorh these ponies will 
do. In comparison with draught animals of much greater size 
their perseverance and strength are astonishing. 

The production, upon lowland stud farms, of Welsh mountain 
ponies for the show yard has become a vogue, and many 
animals so bred have been brought to a- very high pitch of perfec¬ 
tion. There are some who foresee a danger to the race at large 
in this stud-farm breeding, hut, happily, the great majority of 
owners of the lowland studs are people well acquainted with the 
history and inborn virtues of their stock, and are, as yet, far from 
being faddists. So long as the semi-artificially bred ponies are 
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jirocluced upon right lines, with reference to their type and 
temperament and purity of blood, and, now and then, 
recourse is had to necessary fresh infusions from the hills, the 
practice of so breeding them would seem to he one fraiight with 
little real danger to the wider and more important interests of 
t!ie l)reed at large. Fluctuating fashion ” is the enemy to be 
repelled. 

There is now a growing tendency towards pi’ovidiiig harness 
elfisses for Welsh mountain ponies at the shows. Here again 
some, whose views demand jirofound respect, foresee a danger. 
Brir Si> lGn,u as all the vital features of the breed are kept con- 
thiually ill view : so long as meritorious shoulders and forehands 
are looked upon by judges as of priceless worth; so long as 
exaggerated and spasmodic Hackney action is ruled entirely out 
of court: and the 12 hands limit—greatest safety valve of all— 
i.s never raised: it is not easy to understand why harness classes 
should work any ill. The more outlets which one has for any 
breed of stock land especially for its mediocritiesi the better for 
tluit breed: and if mu.st never be forgotten that the most 
important role of the mountain pony is (and ever has lieen) that 
of a great provider of foundation stock, a race unrivalled for the 
evolution not only of riding and driving types, but also of pre¬ 
eminently useful dual-purpose animals. 

^ ^ 

A COMPARISON OF SCANDINAVIAN AND 
BRITISH PIG BREEDING METHODS. 

m.— GEITICISM OF METHODS AlfD SUGGESTED 

IMPBOVEMEUTS- 

H. E. Davidsox, M.A., Dip. Agrie., 

School of Agriculture, Camhridge. 

British Methods.—In Scandinavia, practically the only 
market for pig flesh is the bacon factory, and only one l:>reed 
is really prominent in each country ; the Dandrace in Denmark 
and the Ijarge lYhite Yorkshire in Sw'eden. In this country 
on the contrary there i.s eon-siderable competitioji for fat pigs 
between the claims of the bacon curer and the pork bntcber, 
and to supiily the requirements of these two markets there are 
pure-bred pigs of some dozen or more breeds, and a large 
number of mongTels. 

Equally with farmers of other countries, the feeders of pigs 
in Great Britain i*eali.se that, while a- cross-bred pig may 
po.ssibly make a good enough carcass, it is risking trouble'" to 
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continue breeding mongTels together too long. Most breeders 
and feeders of commercial pigs try, therefore, to overcome this 
difficulty by buying in, occasionally, a boar or a sow from an 
improved herd which has been pure-bred for some considerable 
time. 

Breed Societies .— The greater part of the improvemeiit carried 
out in this country is organised through the individual breed 
societies, which mostly work independently of one another. 
Each society records the pedigree of all the selected offspring 
from parents already registered as pure-bred. The herd book, 
which is the main production of the society, is merely a record 
of ancestry, and no form of advanced register has yet been 
employed. There is, in fact, a tendency to work in the 
opposite direction, because the breed societies compete with 
one another for the largest number of members. 

This has led in the last few years to a marked increase in 
pedigree herds without any very fixed method of controlling 
the qualit}?’ of this new stock. Eor this reason the influence 
of breed society development on high quality stock has tended 
to be of a> dispersive, rather than a selective nature. 

The only method of contirolling the quality within the society 
is to put a premium on stock of a certain type and so induce 
members to breed to that type and discard any variation from 
it. Large prizes are given annually for stock which, according 
to the societies' experienced judges, conform to the require¬ 
ments which have been set as the standard. In practice, ini- 
fortimately, two very serious difficulties interfere with the 
value of this method of selection. 

Insufficient Control of Pedigree Pigs ,— In the first place, this 
metliod of control is an arbitrary one, because, while it may 
encourage the breeder to produce the required standard, there 
is no effective control of the other, and poorer, quality pigs 
which have been produced at the same time as the good ones. 
Unfortunately there is always someone sufficiently inexperi¬ 
enced to pay a high price for any kind of pig provided that its 
pedigree is registered. By this means a large number of poor 
quality animals has been distributed. 

Standard of Excellence .— Secondly, and of greater import¬ 
ance, there is the fact that the standard employed for selection 
has been an unsound one both from the practical and from the 
scientific point of viewv All pedigTee pigs, at X3resent, either 
for the purpose of selection by the owner for breeding pui^poses 
or by the judges for prizes are judged on the so-called stan- 
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dard of excellence.” The standai*d of excellence has several 
objections from a scientific point of view. Pirst of all, it is 
not a true standard, inasmuch as it is not stated in terms of 
precision. The terms commonly used are such words as 
“ long,” “ wide,” ” deep,” etc., and it is quite possible to 
draw an absux'd caiicature of a pig which agrees with each and 
every definition, but which is obviously unlike any animal 
ever seen. 

As it is obvious, however, that the use of a standard has been 
employed with very great success by many highly successful 
breeders, and that some British strains of pigs have been 
evolved by its use which are second to none in the world, it 
is interesting to see how far the standard of the expert breeder 
can be compared to the official “ standard of excellence ” of 
the breed society. The expert British pig breeder in selecting 
breeding stock does so on a basis of confoi*mation and he Imows 
that the type he wants has a definite proportion between length 
and breadth which his highly-trained eye can measure, 
although in ninety-nine cases out of a hundi’ed he could not 
tell one how many inches of length and breadth were required. 
Nevertheless there is a mathematical relation in his mind 
though he cannot express it numerically. A real standard does 
exist, so far as it can be exact within the limits of human eiror 
as compared with precise measurements, or, rather, one ought 
to say that a large number of good but different standards do 
exist. This real standax'd, however, is not defined at all in 
the official ” standard.” 

Next, the standards used are estimated by eye judgment 
alone, a method of procedure which in most other industries is 
now considered obsolete, and which modern methods of 
accountancy have swept away from many forms of business. 
The third objection is that the standard is applied to the 
breeding animal itself and not to its offspring. Since the 
recent development of mendelism, it has been shown that it is 
oiil_y in a definite and not very large propoi-tion that ‘‘ like 
breeds like,” and the only method of discovering under what 
conditions this is so is the breeding test. 

Danisli Methods. —Having formulated the above criticisms 
of British methods, after studying how far they were in line 
with modem scientific knowledge, and to conform with which 
other countries are altering or developing their methods—an. 
example that a few authorities in this country would like to 
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—tlie systems followed in Scandinavia, and briefly ana¬ 
lysed in the two preceding articles, may now be considered. 
It is of interest to note that they are open to as severe a criti¬ 
cism as the system obtaining in this country. 

Of the two Scandinavian countries, Denmark appears to be 
much the more efficient, and this is due chiefly to the unity of 
her methods. The Breeding Centres as starting point, backed 
up by the production records from the private registers and 
the reports of the Testing Stations, supply information which 
enables a select list of commercially highly-efficient breeding 
pigs to be compiled and published in the National Herd Book. 
These four branches all combine to form an efficient unit of 
organisation, with the result that there is obtained an advanced 
register of the cream of the country’s breeding stock. By the 
official recognition given, and subsidies donated at shows, this 
one type is kept before the farming public and in actual prac¬ 
tice does foiTU the nucleus of the country’s commercial pigs. 

The whole scheme, in so far as it is in practical agreement 
with genetics, is scientifically sound. So^ far as the farmer and 
bacon curer are concerned it is also commercially sound. It 
has to be remembered that the Dane has been fortunate in 
having a universal dairy industry as foundation for his pig 
keeping, that for all pmctical purposes he has only had one 
breed to deal with, that he has only had one market tO' supply 
(bacon), and that he had a wide co-operative system on which 
to graft an organisation. Nevertheless, the system of pig 
improvement employed, and which 40 years ago had to deal 
with a pig much less suited to the bacon trade than our own 
at that time, has proved highly efficient in practice and is a 
great credit to the country. 

It has to be admitted, however, that in view of recent 
investigations in animal husbandry, the Danish model is open 
to considerable criticism, mainly in connection with the use 
made of the results from the Testing Stations. 

It is difficult to understand on what basis it was decided to 
test only four pigs from each litter. The connection between 
the average of four piglings and the average of the whole 
litter does not appear to have been worked out. Although two 
pigs of each sex should be tested together, one finds from the 
reports that quite, often the group of four is composed of three 
of one sex and one of the other. There is no indication of the 
correction for sex having been worked out. Further, no atten¬ 
tion is paid to whether the pen is from the first litter of a pig 
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or from a,, kiter one a-nd no" attempt is made to determine tlie 
experimental error of each result. 

"Iso cheeks have vet been applied to determine whether the 
second litter of the same parents would give the same result 
as the first, and no effort has yet been made to correlate the 
economic importance of efficiency of food utilisation and quality 
of carcass sO' as to arrive at a combined index of value for the 
whole pig. All investigation of the necessary corrections to 
be made for all these variations, similar to the work recently 
done by Hammond and Saunders on milk records, would be< of 
great value. 

In general the work done at what the' Danes call their experi¬ 
mental stations is really not experimental in the scientific 
sense and consists merely in applying such ordinary mathe- 
riiatieal accuracy to the business of pig breeding as any com¬ 
mercial film would expect from its staff of clerks. The farmers 
accept the figures at their face value, without thinking much 
aliout the corrections we have suggested, but though, scien¬ 
tifically, this may be unsound it is a big step in the right 
direction that they should be encouraged to look for commercial 
points and for reasonalffy accurate means of determining these 
points. 

Swedisli Methods. —Siveden is less fortunate than Denmark 
because neither the land nor the farming conditions are of 
one uniform type. As it lias decided on the Large White 
Yorkshire as the most suitable breed it is more concerned to 
contirriie importing fresh .stock from Great Britain than to 
concentrate entirely on internal methods of improvement. 
There also appears to be' an impression that though the Danish 
ixietliod is a sound one it may not be wise to adopt it entirely 
witiiO'Ut trying to evolve something even better. British 
methods and standards have also been followed to a certain 
extent in coiineetion with the-use of a British breed. 

For these reasons Swedish |iig breeding methods present ir 
miicdi less united appearance than the F>anisli, and are corre¬ 
spondingly less efficient as a wdiole. Ho one method appears 
to be fi-xed, and veiy little use is made of advanced registry. 
The best points cippear to be the 'encouragement of a large 
number of moderately good pigs by the subsidising of the boar 
societies, though the .scale of points for diploma sows and 
especially for prize boars is very arbitrary and without scien¬ 
tific foiiiiclatioii; the encouragement of good buildings and 
sound methods of management; and above all the institution 
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of percentage prizes rather than competitive ones, which tends 
to improve the general level of pig breeding throughout the 
country rather than to produce a small select numlier of 
breeders who have a monopoly of the highest aw'ards. 

The last point of interest is the attempt to discover a simple 
means of testing the' breeding capacity of sows without the 
expense and complication of sending pigs to a central te.sting 
station. On account of the possibility of obtaining a much 
larger number of results than can be obtained from the moderate 
number of pigs selected to be sent to the testing stations this 
procedure will be watched in this country with very considerable 
interest. Since the previous article was written further reports 
show that the number of herds being tested in this way is in¬ 
creasing fairly rapidly, and it is now possible to make some 
preliminary analyses of re.snlt.s, though of necessity they will 
require confirmation. But in spite of tl^e value of the method 
it must be realised that, although popularity- and greater num¬ 
bers may be obtained, there will be a corresponding sacrifice of 
accuracy, for it is impossible to ensure that the feeding and 
general management, on which numbers and weiglit of litter 
also depend, will be the same for each herd. 

It is true tliat the same might be said of milk records in 
this country, but it is now coming to be realised that the 
“ corrected ” yield of a cow is a much more valuable figure for 
comparison than the bald statement of total yield. 

Possible Modification of British Methods. —If any modifica¬ 
tion of the present system in this country were thought of, 
it would have to be realised that the private breed societies 
occiqiy such an important ]>osition that they would have t-o 
remain as such and be utilised in the new" scheme. In the 
absence, of support from co-operative agricultural societie.s, 
through wdrich so much has Ireen done in Denmark, help might 
be obtained from the institutions representing the fa-miers in 
this country, such as the Boyal Ag'ricnltural Society of 
England, the National Faimers’ Union and local chamliers 
of agriculture. It must also^ l)e remembered that we have to 
meet foreign competition in fresh pork as w-ell as in bacon. 
Bearing these provisos in mind it is suggested that the follow-- 
ing steps wnuld materially assist the improvement of the bulk 
of pigs in this country, and eventually lead to a lowrering of the 
cost of bacon and pork-production, which is the only non¬ 
political way in which scientific agriculture can assist the 
country to meet foreign competition. 
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Amalgamation of Breed Societies .—A reduction in the large 
number of breeds in the country would seem to be practically 
impossible, although it might be demonstrated bj- figures that 
only one or two are economically profitable. One very neces¬ 
sary step is the amalgamation of the present breed society 
organisations. Each society would keep its omi headquarters 
and look after its finances separately, but a centi'al body 
would be established to co-ordinate the work of the con¬ 
stituent societies. The first improvement that this would 
bring about would be the standardisation of record keeping 
and of herd book publication. 

Such a central council would organise the keeping of detailed 
private registers in all pedigree breeds, and the individual 
breed societies would arrange for trained live-stock officers to 
check such books and keep an eye on the health and descrip¬ 
tions of animals. Particulars, either full oi' abstracted, of these 
registers would be kept at the breed headquarters and all 
information would be classified in the same way. The breed 
society would submit to the council such pigs as it thought 
suitable for admission to the combined advanced register and 
such application for entry would have to pass a selection com¬ 
mittee selecting according to a detailed and scientifically 
sound standard. The advanced register would in time come to 
enrol only such pigs as had been proved to be thoroughly 
suitable for the two markets found in this country, and the 
elimination of unsuitable breeds would slowly but surely take 
place through this natural selection, provided any one breed 
were proved to be really unsuitable. 

The advantage of this amalgamation would be that the best 
methods would be used and the finest machinery employed. 
Speaking at the Scottish Cattle Breeding Conference at Edin¬ 
burgh in July, 1924, Dr. L. J. Cole, Chief of the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industiyv, 
made the suggestion that it might be of mutual value to animal 
research workers and breed society secretaries to arrange that 
far more details of breeding and pedigrees were kept so that 
they could be examined very thoroughly from a statistical point 
of view. As the normal compilation of the somewhat meagre 
information required at present is almost more than some office 
staffs can tackle, he suggested the use of mechanical sorting 
and tabulator-printing machines such as are used in actuarial 
work in life assurance offices and in many other businesses in 
America and this country. By • means of these machines. 
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which are naturally very costly, an immense amount of detail 
can be sorted, tabulated, printed and filed all by the work of 
one or two assistants. A central. organisation could easily 
afford the expense and would soon g'ain sufficient experience 
to master a very great deal of information. 

Institution of Testing Stations. —The Danish testing station 
is so sound scientifically and has worked so well that it is 
difficult to see how some modified and improved form could 
be done without under a general reorganisation. As the pigs 
pay for their keep the expense of supervision and recording 
should not be very high, and the assistance gained by the pig 
breeders from the bacon curers and pork butchers wffio would 
have to hold prominent places on the managing committee of 
the stations would be all to the good. It may be difficult at first 
to induce breeders to take advantage of the Station, but it is 
certain that after a number of years the natural interest in the 
results would be sufficient inducement to breeders to make use of 
the tests. Presumably one station or gi'oup of stations would 
confine its attention to pork and would be situated close to a large 
pork market, e.g., London, and the others would be near some 
old-established and well recognised bacon factory. The testing 
station would be a common meeting ground for breeder and 
curer or butcher. 

Central Testing Station Research and Advisory Authority .— 
If, however, such testing stations are developed, I believe that 
the lesson from Denmark demonstrates the vital importance 
of studying the methods of animal testing in all their bearings. 
It has recently been shown that the commonly used methods 
of testing and compaiing the yields of cereals are almost hope¬ 
lessly inadequate, and that the trained plant breeder, before 
he can compare the genetic yielding capacity of different 
varieties, has to study and evolve a satisfactory technique— 
which, in itself, is a difficult enough problem to employ a large 
group of investigators. 

Some of the factors which interfere with the accuracy of 
animal testing and the kind of corrections which it is advisable 
to study and apply have already been mentioned, but too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the necessity of studying the 
methods of testing so that the work which is carried out for the 
practical information of breeders, can be interpreted in its- 
proper way. Such a central research and advisorj’- authority 
would confine its attentions entirely to testing methods and 
would undertake no other research work of any kind. Its staff 
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slioiild include a iiigiily trained animal statistician and some 
members who had i^ractical knowledge of bacon and pork. It 
wmild wo'i'k ill, closest collaboration with the testing station 
and with the clerical staff of the central council of breed 
societies,, but should be estalilished in close touch with some 
recognised institute for research in animal liiisbandiy. 

Advanced registry of farm animals is at present, and may 
remain for a long time, highly,empirical, but a,- testing station 
research authority might make it an extremely accurate and 
even exact science if it were supported and properh' staffed. 
Certain general information obtained from pigs, which breed 
more quickly than other farm animals, might in time , l;)e 
applied to sheep and cattle. 

EncGuragemei^t of Percentage Prizes .—In view of the value of 
non-eoiiipetitive prizes for all exhibits attaining over a given 
percentage of marks, it would appear to be desirable that such 
prizes or sulisidies to lie given by the State and the breed 
societies and other interested authorities at the agricnltural 
shows throiigiioiit the country. Above all,, however, it is con- 
sidei’ed of great importance that awards should be given on 
perfoimalice and not on appearance only. 

Ill eoneliisioii the writeivwishes to record Ms iiidebtediiess to 
i\Ir. P. A. Morkeberg, of Copenhagen, and to iSh\ Nils Wassberg, 
of hlfilmb, not only for iissistance in planning his visit,, lait for 
siipplyhig so riiiieli detailed information concerniiig' methods of 
pig breeding in their respective countries. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN IN BELGIUM.—II. 

From a Report suhmitted hy Miss A. E. Wark, Chief 
Woman Inspector, Board of Education, and ilfiss E. FI. 
Pratt, TFomffn Inspector, Ministry of Agriculture, to 
the Interdepartmental Committee of the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Middle Level Schools. —The aim of these schools (Enseigne- 
ment Menager Agricole dti Degi-4 Moyen) is the provision of 
instrnetion for girls of 14 years and upwards in all the house¬ 
wifely and agricultural duties which will fall to their lot, either 
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as paid assistants on farms or as wives and daughters of farmers. 
These schools are important, not only from the j)oint of view 
of numbers, but also as the most firmly established part of the 
general system. Although not carried to so advanced a stage, 
the sc-heme of training reproduces the main features of the 
Laeken cuiTiculum. The pupils are all resident, and they 
undertake the work of the house as part of their training, so that 
thei’e are no paid domestic servants. 

Instruction .—The course may last one or two years and is 
both theoretical and practical, with greater emphasis on the 
latter. It is given by persons who must either be “ regentes ” 
or certified teacliers with a diploma of “ enseignement menager 
agrieole,” assisted by professors of agriculture and horticulture. 
All the schools visited w’ere under the direction of a woman 
prinei23al. 

The main sirhjeets are dairy work and domestic economy, 
together with the elements of natural history, agriculture, hor¬ 
ticulture, care of live stock, 2 )edagogy and hygiene, and an intro¬ 
duction to business methods and account keejjing. Projper 
provision for the practical wnrk in connection with these subjects 
(e.g., dairy and kitchen installation) is obligatory under the 
regulations of the ^Ministry of Agriculture. 

Examination and Scholarships .—The final examination is con¬ 
ducted by a Board, consisting of a rejjresentative of the Ministry 
find members of the teaching staff, and, in the case of a 
“ provincial ” school, of a representative of the province. The 
teacTiing staff assess the value of the j^ear’s •work and the written 
examination results, and the Joint Board awards marks for the 
practical and oral examinations. Certain seholarshiias are avail¬ 
able at these schools for puijils wdio satisfy conditions laid down 
by the Alinistry of Agriculture. 

Adm-inistration .—-Prom the administrative standjjoint these 
“ middle ” schools fall into two dh’isions, viz., those established 
and controlled by the provinces (or counties), and administei'ed 
through a special committee (Comity de Direction), and those 
which are convent schools. Both types are inspected and aided 
by the IMinistry of Agriculture. 

School at Kivierenhof (Denrne). —Two schools of “ j^ro- 
vincial tyj)e ” were visited, Bivierenhof and Quatrecht. 
Bivierenhof is admirably situated in an excellent new building 
in a public park, the property of the province of Antw^erp. At 
the time of this visit there were 53 pupils in residence. Class 
rooms and laboratorjes are spacious and well equipped. Each 
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jjupil lias a separate bedroom, which is well designed and well 
furnished. Tiie building, of plain but pleasant exterior, is con- 
strueted on most approved modern lines, fitted with central 
heating and electricity for light and power. Every attention has 
been given to labour-saving arrangements, which is an important 
matter when no paid labour is employed Similarly, on the 
educational side, no effort has been spared to secure the latest 
scientific apparatus, thereby permitting the work to be carried 
on under the most modern conditions. This already applies to- 
all indoor work and to practical instruction in horticulture. 
Opportunities for outdoor work on the agricnlturai side (milking, 
poultry-keeping, etc.) are not yet so complete, but the proposed 
reconstitution of the farm buildings will effect the improvement 
desired by the committee and required by the regulations of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Provincial School of Quatrecht.—Quatrecht differs from 
Eivierenhof in that a school for boys exists side by side with that 
for girls. During the past year 34 girls and 56 boys were in 
residence. This school is in no sense co-educational; two build¬ 
ings exist side by side, each intended to be self-contained as 
regards residence, staffing and educational provision. At tbe time 
of the visit, owing to temporarj" difficulties on the farm side in 
the girls’ department, farm buildings in the boys’ school were 
being used for Ihe housing of stock. Unfortunately time did not 
permit of a visit to the boys’ department. 

Tbe building, though new, and possessing -excellent class¬ 
rooms, etc., appeared to have been planned on a less elaborate 
scale than that at Eixuerenhof. There were, for instance, cubicle- 
dormitories instead of separate bedrooms, and in other respects 
the impression was gained that expenditure w'as a serious con¬ 
sideration. At the same time the school was marked by an 
atmosphere of vigorous work directed by an able staff. 

Schools at Cortemarcq and Saffelaere.—Two schools of 
convent type were visited, viz., Cortemarcq and Saffelaere, 
which, although the property of different sisterhoods, had much 
in common. Both were housed in excellent new buildings, one 
provided out of provincial, the other out of reconstruction funds, 
eked out by contributions from money raised by the nuns. The 
buildings remain the property of the Order. The development 
of this “ enseignement manager agrieole ” in convent schools 
has been advantageous both to the nuns and the State. Since 
the State is not involved in capital expenditure and only makes 
an annual grant, the extension of such education is obtained 
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economically. Tiie schools on their side welcome it as an 
enlargement of their field of usefulness, enabling them to reach 
a type of pupil who would otherwise be neglected. The nuns 
take every opportunity of qualifying as '' regentes agricoles/' 

Each school ■ comprises three branches-:—an ordinary convent 
boarding school, an ecole menagere agricole moyenne '' and a 
village elementary school. The supervision and assistance of 
the Ministry of Agrieiiiture is confined to the ecole menagere 
agiicole/’ 

Gonvent School at Gelles«—Another large convent school seen 
at Celles-lez-Toiirnai consisted of four departments, a training 
college, a boarding school, a preparatory scbool for boys and an 

ecole menagere agrieole moj^-eime/’ The instructional side 
of the last named was in separate premises wdth a special staff 
aud came under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
It was admirably housed in an old farmhouse, whose dairy, 
kitchen, etc., had been adapted for the purpose; the setting of 
this school, surrounded by the convent gardens, w^as as charm¬ 
ing as that of any visited. There appeared to be a combination 
of the homely associations of the old farmhouse with the most 
modern methods of farm work and instruction, and the inspiring 
inflaenee of the capable Directrice,*’ who seemed singularly 
well fitted for her work, was felt everywhere. 

The residential accommodation of the convent, shared by the 
agricultural students in common with the others, resembled that 
of the newly-built training college in being extremely up-to-date 
and generously planned : agricultural students not only had the 
benefit of the good sleeping and bathroom accommodation pro¬ 
vided, they also shared the use of the gymiiasiuin, art room,, 
museum, etc. 

Convent School at Barry-MaiiMe.—The smallest ecole 
menagere agrieole visited was at Ban\y-Maulde; it formed 
part of a convent which was a branch of a bigger establishment 
at Leuze. It was interesting to find facilities for instruction in 
cooking and dairy work in so small a school (numbering from 30 
to 40 pupils). An impression was gained that good practical 
work was done at this school, and this was confirmed by the fact 
that, in 1923, a pupil of this establishment succeeded in winning 
the '' coupe de la vaillante fermiere/’ open to competition by 
pupils from all ecoles menageres agricoles/* The small num¬ 
bers are conducive to individual attention and the old-world 
atmosphere of the school assists' in reproducing ordinary .home 
conditions. 
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lastraciion on tlie Lower Le¥el.—The third class of house 
and farm maiiagemeiit training (Enseignement Menager Agricole 
dll Degre Inferieiir) is given in the itinerant schools (ecoies amhii- 
lantes), short courses (cours abreges), and non-residential post- 
scholastic courses (sections menageres agricoles piimaires)* 

Itinerant Schools .—It is understood that there are about 2,500 
villages in Belgium, so the problem of rural adult education is 
of some magnitude. Experience has proved that one of the 
most effective means of meeting the country women’s needs 
is the travelling school (ecole ambulante\ designed to provide 
training in rural domestic economy for women and girls over 
school age who are unable to attend the more permanent 
schools. This type of instruction has accordingly been com 
siderably developed in the last few years. The ‘‘ ecole ambu- 
lante ” is set up in suitable premises in the village, draws 
students from the suiTOunding district, and provides an inten¬ 
sive course of four months’ duration Tuition is given by fully 
qualified teachers employed by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and an attendance of from 15 to 25 scholars is normally 
secured. 

Oaxavan SchooL —A travelling school of a distinctive type 
was seen, viz., the caravan school (ecole roiilotte), specially 
created for service in the devastated area. As regards aim, 
staffing and curriculum it conformed to the accepted standard of 
the “ ecole ambiilante.” The pailicular interest of the school 
lies ill its ingenious construction and the fact that, as it can 
so easily be moved from place tO' place, either by motor or horse 
traction, it can be utilised in centres where other accommoda¬ 
tion wmild be lacking. 

The whole structure consists of four separate caravans, 
each approximately 28 ft. by 9 ft., which are erected 
on a selected site in accordance with the following plan. 
Two of the caravans are i>laced side by side; the con¬ 
tiguous walls are removed, so that the inner space makes on© 
large class room. The two remaining caravans are set up at 
right angles to the others, one at each end; in this case there 
is no removal of partitions but each end-caravan communicates 
by a door with the central portion. The walls taken from the 
first two caravans help to form a shed enclosing the yard 
formed by the projecting end of the cross-way caravans. A 
corner of the yard is partitioned off for sanitary purposes,’the 
■remainder serves for storage of water, bicycles and other goods. 
^ The class room is' a large, bright, airy room, which is 
equipped with tehles (used both for practical work and “"for 
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meals), ironing stovOj and sewing machines, and contains a 
library and cupboards a.s well as cloak pegs for all the students. 
The disposition of furniture, etc., is so good that the room does 
not appear in any way ovexnrowded. One of the crossway- 
caravans contains the dairy, completely equipped with churn, 
separator, refrigerator, etc., and provided with separate com¬ 
partments for the drying and ripening of cheese. Water is 
readily accessible as the door of this van leads down into the 
yard. Electricity is provided by a battery in the dairy. At one 
end, partitioned is a bedroom containing two beds of the bunk 
type, and all essential bedroom furniture; and an office sitting- 
room. for one of the teachers. The other crossway-caravan 
contains the kitchen, beautifully equipped with a coal range, 
table, cupboards, sink and bath. A bedroom and office-sitting- 
room (similar to those described in the corresponding caravan) 
completes the accommodation. Steps from the kitchen lead 
down to the yard conveniently for water and stores. The 
caravan is lighted by electricity, provided by the battery in the 
dairy. Bedrooms and sitting-rooms are ail attractively fur- 
nished. The standard of pupils’ work both in the dairy and 
the class room was high and the service of meals both as 
regards table appointments and cooking reflect great credit on 
all concerned. The excellent attendance showed how much 
this provision was apj^reciated. 

Women Advisers on House and Farm Management. —A 
general outline has already been given of the duties of the 
Women Advisers (Conseilleres menageres agricoles). A meeting 
of a “ ceirde de fermieres ” at Barry-Mauide provided an 
opportunity of seeing one of the conseilleres ” at work. 
The lady who acts in that capacity for the province of Hainault 
delivered a useful lecture on the principles of fruit preservation; 
this appeared to be much appreciated by the audience, and it 
was expected that it wmild be followed by requests for further 
lectures and for advisory visits, wdth consequent extension 
of the lecturer’s influence in the neighbourhood. The con¬ 
seilleres ’ ’ and their assistants, through their work in the 
'' ecoles ambulantes,” the cours abreges,” which they give 
in the intervals of other work, and their close connection with 
the Women’s Institutes, establish touch with every type of 
country woman. They appear to be admirably qualifled to gain 
the confidence of such w^omen, to a.scertain the directions in 
wjixch help is required, and to satisfy such needs. It was 
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interesting to discover that instruction in rural domestic eco- 
iiorn,y is provided, in one iorm or another, in some 200 villages 
under . the supervision of the “ conseilleres.” Nor is their 
influence liinired to women; they frequently address mixed 
audiences, and they are in close touch with the “ agxonomes ” 
(agricultural advisers), who ai-e working in each province. 

Non-EesiSential Post-Scholastic Courses.—The most recent 
development of work of the “ degre inferieur ” is represented by 
the “ sections menageres agiieoles du degre primaire,” which, 
since 1923, have been organised as post-school courses for girls 
leaving the elementary school at the age of 14 A course of 
200 hours instruction is given, spread over two years. Such 
sections have been arranged in 34 schools, distributed in S 
provinces. Special training conrses for the teachers in charge 
were instituted by the Ministiy of Agriculture in each province. 
This development has already been referred to in the notice 
of visits paid to Berlaer, Saffelaere and Cortemarcq; no such 
class was seen under instruction, but from information given 
the impression was gained that the course, both on the domestic 
and the agiicultural side, was largely practical. 

State of Agriculture. —This brief inspection of agricultural 
education for women in Belgium gives rise to various reflections. 
In the first place, it is impossible to spend any time in that 
country without being impressed by the energy and enthusiasm 
devoted to the promotion of agricultural prosperity. This has nO' 
doubt been quickened by the necessity of post-war reconstruction, 
but the fact remains that, both as a source of national wealtli 
and as a means of ensuring a pleasant, healthful and independent- 
livelihood for a large portion of the population, the highest 
importance is likely to be permanently attached in Belgium to 
the industry of agriculture. 

The position of the industry in Belgium may be summarised 
from the following figures supplied by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture :—The area of Belgium is approximately 2,946,040 hectares. 
Of that total about 1,947,900 hectares (i.e., about 66.2 per 
cent.) are devoted to agricultural and horticultural production. 
The estimated value of the agricultural products of Belgium 
is 6,500,000,000 francs, and the number of cultivators (farmers 
of ail grades) is probably about 820,000. Assuming that the 
cultivator receives about 8 per cent, of the value of his products 
it would appear that the average annual profit of the farmer 
would he 275 francs per hectare. The number of persons engaged 
in agiieulfure in Belgium is 1,204,000 (688,000 men and 
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616,000 women). Of that total, 1,015,000 persons (558,000 men 
and 457,000 women) are members of the occupier’s family, while 
187,000 persons (128,000 men and 59,000 women) are permanent 
agricultural labourers or farm seiwants. In addition to cereals, 
the principal crops are sugar beets, potatoes and ehieoiy, and, in 
connection with this cultivation, sugar factories and buildings 
for the drying of chicory are seen in many districts. 

Women’s Work and Training.—^It is evident that the vcomen 
play a considerable part in the economy of the farm. They not 
only do the housework, including cooking (and often baking), 
but they work in the fields and are largely responsible for the 
feeding of stock, the conduct of the dairy and the management 
of the poultry yard. Such participation is not limited to the 
farmer’s womenfolk, for the wife of the labourer also appears 
to take an active interest in her husband’s allotment and attends 
with him lectures that may be organised by the “ cercles 
hortieoles ” or other educational associations. 

Agricultural education is looked on as the most efficacious 
means of reviving agriculture, since its effect is greatly to 
increase agricultural productivity and, at the same time, to make 
life on the land more interesting and more satisfying, thereby 
stemming migration to the towns. Increased attention is conse¬ 
quently being devoted to agricultural education in general, and, 
largely owing to the sympathetic administration of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, there is now general appreciation of the fact that 
the education of the women of the countryside is no less 
important than that of the men. It is realised that the success 
of the farm depends largely on the womenfolk, who must there¬ 
fore have the chance of acquiring the agi'icultural knowledge 
requisite to enable them to exercise general oversight, or to assist 
in any farming operation. They should also be specially trained 
in the branches of farm work which more usually fall to the 
women’s share, viz., care of young stock, dairywinrk, poultry- 
keeping and gardening. Last, but by no means least, it is 
understood that the countrywomen must be helped in the task 
which is peculiarly hers, the creation and the maintenance of 
the country home. 

In arranging then for the training of women in the rural 
districts, the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture has been inspired 
throughout by the idea that the women are co-partners in the 
holding and helpmeets in the home. There has been no 
question, therefore, of regarding instruction for them as an 
afterthought, a mere appendage to the existing scheme of 
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training for men. It has rather been held that facilities for 
women should be equal though complementary to those pro¬ 
vided for men. As a result, a system has been evolved which, 
while furnishing both sexes with opportunities to qualify in the 
agricultural work which may fall to the lot of either, makes 
special provision for separate training in those tasks which more 
naturally devolve on men or women as the case may be. This 
is the explanation of that instruction in rural domestic economy 
for women wEich is the subject of this report. 

Merits ol the Belgian Scheme.—^\Vith regard to that special 
training, there is no doubt that it is admirably organised and 
that it is meeting a genuine need. The services of the “ Con- 
seilleres menagbres agiicoles,” including the organisation of 
“ eeoles ambulantes,” of “ eours abreges,” isolated conferences 
and advisory visits, ensure satisfactoiy provision of elementary 
tjq)e for adult women and girls over school age. The “ sections 
menageres agi’ieoles primaires ” may be looked on both as pro¬ 
viding an excellent supplement to primary school education and 
as laying a sjdendid foundation for any corresponding course in 
agricultural education which may be taken up in later adult life. 
The “ eeoles menageres agrie-oles moyennes ” supply a complete 
training in rural household science for the daughters and pro¬ 
spective wives of smallholders and farmers. The apex of this 
graduated but homogeneous system is the college at Laeken, 
which provides for the preparation of the personnel needed to 
staff the schools and classes in which, on various stages, this 
“ enseignement menager agrieole ” is being carried out. 

The countrywoman then, no matter what her position or her 
prospects, finds a helping hand held out to her by the State-. 
Whether she wishes to devote herself to social service in the 
country, to inspect or teach, or to share in the practical work 
of farm or cottage there are opportunities open to her to qualify 
for the work in view. Her training is every whit as important 
in the eyes of the Government as that of the industrial or pro¬ 
fessional worker in other spheres. 

This two-fold recognition of the woman of the countryside as 
the arbiter of the rural home, and consequently the determining 
factor in the rural exodus, and as a most important contributor 
to agiicuitural production finasmuch as she is responsible both 
for some of the output of the farm and for its conversion and 
utilisation, either for consumption or exchange), is a notable 
achievement. Belgium is to be congratulated not only on the 
diseoverv of the fact, hut on the prompt and effective measures 
taken to turn it to account. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS ON 
APPLE SCAB IN EAST ANGLIA. 

F. E. Pethbrbridgb, M.A., and W. A. E. Dillon Weston, B.A., 

Advisory Department, School of AgricuUztre, Cambridge. 

This article contains observations on the incidence of apple 
scab and further data showing that the damage caused by it 
can be largely reduced by spraying. 

Winter Spore Stage of the Fungus.—Following Salmon’s* 
discovery of the existence in this country of the winter si>ore 
stage (perithecia) of the scab fungus on the previous season's 
leaves, we decided to examine a number of dead apple leaves 
to ascertain if this method of oveiwintering is at all common. 

On 14th March, 1925, we found these winter spores on over¬ 
wintered leaves of Worcester Pearmain, and at that date they 
were mature. Further examination showed these to be present 
on leaves of Chivers’ Seedling, Bramley’s Seedling, Jolly Miller, 
Allington Pippin, Stirling Castle, Bismarck, Eaidy Julyan, Lord 
Grosvenor. Ijeaves from the Wisbech area also revealed this 
winter stage. It should be noted, however, that the attack 
of scab during 1924 w'as exceptionally severe, and it is possible 
this winter spore stage (perithecia) may not always be so 
prevalent. 

Several hundred dropped apples that had overwintered were 
also examined, but no winter spores were found, although fruits 
of Bramley’s Seedling found at Wisbech in March were black 
with the summer spores. 

Data submitted by Horticultural Organisers.—The varieties 
showing the heaviest twig infection in this area are Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Allington Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, Bismarck and 
Tjane’s Prince Albert; and although evidence appears to show 
that there is more twig infection on the heavier than on the 
lighter soils, there is also evidence that there is more scab on 
the fruit on light soils in the Wisbech district (W, G. Kent, Isle 
of Ely). 

In Essex, Mr. E. Hart says: “There is a most marked 
difference in the severity of the attack on Cox’s Orange Pippin 
according as to whether it has been spur-pruned or the new wood 
left long.’’ Also “ that soil, climate and aspect have a greater 
effect upon the incidence of scab than variety.” In several 
areas it is thought that fruit trees from the heavier soils are 
more scabbed than those on the lighter soils. 


* This Journal, Vol. XXXI, Sept., 1924. 
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Mr. F. Tunnington (HuBfcs) reports “ during 1925, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Worcester Pearmain looked very clean upon 
the lighter soils, but on the heavier soils showed it (scab) freely.” 

Spraying Experiments, 1923.—These were caauied out near 
Cambridge on Worcester Pearmain. The date of the first spray¬ 
ing was 14th May and of the second spraying 29th May. The 
spray fluids, the number of trees, and the results are given 
in Table I. 

Table I. 


Flat 


Xumher of 

Fe reen taf/e of 

Ferceatafje of 


t rees in 

Sea hbed fruits 

It usseUed ’’fruits 

A 

Lime-sulphor 1 : GO 

IC) 

28 

Very little 

B 

Control 

11 

71 

0 

0 

Bordeaux 10 : 3:40 

IG 

16.0 

39 

D 

Bordeaux 10 : 3 : 40 
0.4 per cent, lead 
arsenate 

18 

26 

40 


Rosy aphis {aphis malifoliec) was bad on all the plots. The 
second spraying caused a fair amount of scorch on the Boi’deaux 
plots and much less on the lime-sulphur plot. Although the 
Bordeaux plots were the cleanest, they also contained a large 
number of ” russetted ” and cracked apples. 

Spraying Experiments, 1925.—The following experiments at 
Wisbech were carried out in conjunction with Mr. W. G. Kent, 
Horticultural Superintendent of the Isle of Ely. 

A plantation of rather large and dense apjfle trees of the 
variety Worcester Pearmain, in the orchard of Mr. A. Shuker, 
North Brink, Wisbech, was selected for the experiments. The 
trees were on grass land, about 18 years old, averaging 18 to 
19 ft. in height, with an average spread of 21 to 22 ft., and were 
planted 24 ft. by 27 ft. apart. Each row contained 4 trees and 
each plot consisted of two rows, except the control plots, each of 
which consisted of one row. The ground sloped upwards towards 
the river and the soil was lighter at the river end. Plot 1 was 
furthest from the river and the plots continued in order without 
missing any trees, except that a chicken run, including 4 rows 
of trees, separated Plots 4 and 5. There was one row of trees 
beyond Plot 1 and several rows beyond Plot 9. These trees and 
those in the chicken run were sprayed twice with a fungicide 
with good results. 

The spraying outfit was a harrow type, hand-power machine 
and one lance (bent near the nozzle). The nozzle was adjusted 
to give a fine mist-like spray. The spray fluids were lime- 
sulphur, Bordeaux mixture made on the 8:8:100 formula and 
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on the excess lime formula 25 : 71 : 100, and a proprietary brand 
of Bordeaux arsenate paste. As in commercial practice it is 
usual to add arsenate of lead paste to fungicides, so that the 
number of sprajdngs may be limited, 5 lb. of that paste per 
100 gal. were added to the lime-sulphur and Bordeaux spray 
mixtures. For the first spraying, lime-sulphur was used at a 
strength of 1 in 30, or gallons in a 40-galion tub, and for the 
second spraying at 1 in 60, or § gallons per 40-gallon tub. In 
each ease 2 lb. of arsenate of lead paste per 40 gallons was added 
just before use. 

For the Bordeaux mixtui'es, a solution of copper sulphate at 
the rate of 1 lb. to 1 gallon of water was prepared overnight, 
allowing the copper sulphate to remain in a bag in the water, 
suspended from a stick placed across the top of the containing 
vessel. For a 40-gallon tub of Bordeaux mixture of the 8:8: 100 
fornnda, 3-1- lb. of fresh unslaked quicklime was gradually 
slaked in a bucket, which was kept covered by a bag to retain 
the heat generated by slaking. When the lime was thoroughly 
slaked to a fine powder, water was added to make a milky 
liquid, which was strained through sacking into a- tub of water, 
in which sufficient space was left for the addition of 3i gallons 
of the copper sulphate solution just before using, and for a final 
addition of 2 lb. of arsenate of lead paste. 

The excess lime Bordeaux mixture of the 25 : S • 100 formula 
was made similarly, except that 10 lb. of quicklime were used 
instead of 31- Ib. In default of Buxton lime, Wirksworth (Derby¬ 
shire) lime was used, but great care was taken to ensure that no 
partially slaked pieces were used. The commercial Bordeaux 
arsenate paste was used at the rate of 5 lb. to 40 gallons of 
water. 

The sprayer’s object was to cover every part of the tree with 
fine particles of the spi-ay fluid without causing them to run 
together and drip. It was necessary to keep the nozzle con¬ 
stantly on the move, at a distance of about 2J or 8 ft. from the 
branch actually being sprayed, allowing the fine drops of fluid 
to settle lightly on to the leaves of the tree rather than 
attempting to wet the leaves. 

The first spraying took place in fine, warm weather on 
13th May, when the pink colour of the unopened blossoms was 
showing. Those trees which were to be treated twice received 
a second spraying on 3rd June, in hot, sunny w^eather, after 
the blossoms had fallen and the fruit had just set. 
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On 3rd June some slight damage from scorching by the first 
application was noted on the Hme-sulphur and on all the 
Bordeaux mixture plots. The damage was mainly confined to 
the small, earliest developed leaves, some of which were caused 
to fall. The greatest leaf-fall was noticed on the 8:8: 100 
Bordeaux plots and the least on the lime-sulphur plots. No 
injury of economic significance was apparent, and no dropping 
of the fruit as a result of spraying was noticeable. 

The presence of scab was first noticed on the leaves' on 
23rd May. Later on, records were taken of the amount of scab 
on the leaves and fruit. These are reeoi’ded in Table IT. The 
percentages of scab on the leaves are based on counts of 250 
leaves per tree—2,000 leaves for each plot. The percentages on 
17th June are based on counts of 200 apples per plot and those 
of 6th August on 1,000 apples per plot. (In the ease of the 
controls half this number was taken). 

Table TI. 

Percentage of PercaLfcige rf Scabbed 


Treatment Scabbed leaves 

17.6.£$ 

IT. 6, Bo 

f7'Uits 

e.S,B5 

Lime-siilpbur and lead arsenate 

(twice) 

0.35 

0.5 

... 

6.1 

Lime -811 Iphur and lead arsenate 

(once) 

4.75 

6.5 

... 

11.6 

Control (untreated) 

12.5 

25.0 

*«. 

24.2 

Bordeaux and lead arsenate 

(twice) 

2.05 

4.5 

•.. 

4.5 

Bordeaux and lead arsenate 

(once) 

7.35 

11..5 

•.« 

19.5 

Control (untreated) 

Exet'SH lime Bordeaux and lead 

20.4 

42.0 


48.8 

arsenate (twice) ... 

0,5 

9.0 

... 

8.2 

Excess lime Boi’deaux and lead 

arsenate ''once) ... 

0.0 

4.0 

. .. 

5.0 

Gomim-rcial Bordeaux arsenate 

paste 

1.6 

'— 

... 

13.2 


The figures on the control plots show that the incidence of 
scab is very variable, but the contrast with the figures on the 
sprayed plots is sufficient to show that the spraying had a 
marked effect. The fruit was thinned twice at the end of August 
and the bulk picked during the first fortnight in September. The 
dropped apples were graded separately, and in all eases gave 
approximately the same percentage of scab as those picked from 
their respective trees. A very small percentage of the apples 
on these plots were attacked by the apple capsid bug. 

The crop was a good one, being approximately 4 tons per acre, 
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and the fruit was graded carefully by hand into three grades 
as follows:— 

(a) Free from scab. 

{h) Showing slight scab spots, but scarcely depreciated in value. 

(c) Showing scab spots which distinctly depreciated their market value. 

A few of the apples showed injury in the form of russetting (often 
associated with cracking). It was thought that this might be 
due to the spraying, so a record of such fruit was kept on several 
plots. 

Detailed figures are shown in Table III:— 


Table III. 






Percentage of apples 
(nearest wh.oie number) 

Injury 

Average 

Plot 1 

Spray fiiricl 

PfcOWS 

No. of 
trees 

b'leaii 

Slightly 

scabbed 

Badly 

seabbed 

lliissett- 

ing 

per cent. 

crop per 
tree 

lb. 

1 

: 

Lime-sulphur -r load 
arsenate (twice) .. 

2 A 3 

8 

75 

17 

S 

not 

recorded 

uo 

2 

Ltme-siilphiir + lead 
arsenate (once) 

4 & 5 

8 

53 

29 

38 


173 

3 

Con Irroi (nns|;rrayed) .., 

0 

4 

28 

28 

44 


93 

4 . 

1 

Bordeaux mixture 8 : 8 : 
100 + lead arsenate 
(twice) 

1 

7 <& 8 1 

8 

83 

8 

8 

1 

3 

1 

j lio 

5 '1 

As ivo. 4 (once) 

1B& M ^ 

8 

! 38 i 

1 

i 29 

2 

327 

i 

Control (iins|irayed) ... 

15 

4 

: 33 

23 

(14 

trace j 

82 

7 

Excess Lime-Bordeaux i 
niixtiire 25 : S : 100 ; 
- 1 - lead arsenale ' 
(twice) 

16&17 

8 

1 ' 

" T4 1 

11 

14 

; 1 

1 139 


As No. 7 (once) 

IS&lU 

S 

; 58 ; 

I 24 

17 . 

. 1 

128 

9 1 

Pro|i r ie tary i> nrdenux 
' arsenrite paste 

;20&: 2] 

6 

; 51 

! 23 

j 25 

1 

70 


In these plots no fall of fruit as the result of spraying was 
noticed, and the figures show an increased yield on all the 
sprayed plots. It will also be noticed that the lime-sulphur 
plots gave the Ixighesfe yields, but it is possible that the heavier 
soil at this end of the plantation may have assisted in this. 

The once-sprayed plots ah gave a much higher percentage of 
clean fruit than the controls, and the twice-sprayed plots a 
higher percentage still. The cleanest plot was the 8:8: 100 
Bordeaux, which gave 81 per cent, of clean apples and only 8 per 
cent, of badly scabbed ones, whereas the control plots gave an 
average of over 50 per cent, of badly scabbed fruit 

The proprietary brand of Bordeaux arsenate paste was 
distinctly inferior to the other sprays used under the conditions 
of this experiment. Mr. Shuker’s explanation of the low yield 
of this plot (Plot 9^ is that “ the leaves were more severely 
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attacked by scab in 1924 when they were not sprayed, "whereas 
all the others were sprayed "with commercial Bordeaux mixture. 

It is calculated that two sprayings of Bordeaux mixture gave 
an increase of A'30 per acre in the value of the fruit in this 
particular case. 

Experiments carried out near Cambridge .—These experiments 
were designed to test the efficacy of "vdnter sprays and also 
sprays usually recommended. The trees were of the variety 
Worcester Pearmain, about 20 years old, situated in an orchard 
belonging to Messrs. Chivers & Sons, of Histon. A petrol sprayer 
, woi’king four lanoes w-as used., and the nozzles were adjusted 
to give a fine mist-like spray. The number of trees in each 
plot was from four to six. 

The yield of fruit on these trees was very variable, and ■«>"as 
much reduced by a combined attack of apple saw'fiy and codling 
moth. Table IV gives details of the sprays used, dates of 
application, and the results obtained. 


T.^blk IV. 


Plot 


*Fmif 


1. Copper sulphate 1 per cent. 9tli Oct. 1924 

2. Tar-distillate wash 10 per cent. ,, j, ,, 

3. Soft soap and soda 1 per cent. 

of each ••• ... 

4. Control ... 

5. Copper sulphate 1 per cent. ... 9th March, 1924 

0. Tar-distillate wash 10 per cent. ,, „ ,, 

7. Soft soap and soda 1 per cent 

of each ... ... ... ,, „ ,, 

8. Control ... 

9. Excess lime Bordeaux (7J : 25 : 100) 9tb May, 1925 

10. Normal lime Bordeaux (8 :8:100) ,, ,, 

11. Lime-sulphur (1 in 50) ... „ ,, „ 

12. Control ... 

13. Lime-sulphur (1 in 60) ... 29th May, 1925 

14. '}” Normal Bordeaux ... 

Excess lime Bordeaux ... ... „ „ ,, 

16.t Control ... 


pn' tre(: 

Clean 

lb. 

JPer cent, 

31 

38 

32 

37 

22 

34 

20 

24 

24 

33 

20 

59 

84 

51 

15l 

27 

41 

64 

15 

87 

191 

74 

10 

57 

21 

32 

15 

80 

294 

64 

36 

30 


Here again the percentage of scab on the control plots varied 
considerably, one plot having as much as 75 per cent, while 
another was below 50 per cent. Spraying in October had little 
effect on the scab, hut spraying with a tar-distillate wash or "with 
soft soap and soda in March appears to have reduced the scab 
somewhat; copper sulphate at this date was apparently not 
effective. Normal Bordeaux (8:8: 100) again gave a higher 
percentage of clean fruit than lime-sulphur or excess lime 


* Picked on 7th September, Fallen apples were neglected as these showed 
roughly the same percentage of scab. 

■f These were routine sprayed with a carbolineum wash before Christmas. 
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Bordeaux mixture. No appreciable spray damage was noticed. 
In this case the weight of fruit per tree was very variable, as 
the control plots ranged from 10 to 36 lb. of fruit per tree. 

Experiments in Huntingdonshire. —Mr, E. Tunnington, 
Horticultural Organiser for Huntingdonshire, has kindly sent 
the following figures obtained by spraying Worcester Pearmain 
in a plantation belonging to Mr. W. Afford at Bluntisham. The 
treatment and results are given in Table V :— 

Table V. 



Trent fiient 

nnicii 

Scab 

Grade 

I 

Grade 

II 

Qrade 

III 

3. 

Lime-Sill plinr 1 in 30 

apragea 

before 

PiishcJs 

24 

^lercent, pe 

15 

'remit. 2 )crccnt: percent.. 
80 15 5 

4. 

-f- lead arsenate 0.5 
per cent. 

Control 

blossom 

ing 

Oi 

*^4 

25 

65 

30 

5 

G- 

Lime-stilplim* 1 in 60 

after 

2^ 

20 

75 

20 

5 

8. 

+ leaf! arsenate 0.5 
per cent. 

As 3 and G 

fruit 

set 

0 3 

^4 

2 

94 

4 

2 


In Grade I one spot of scab (if small) was included. On 
Plot 8 two sprayings of lime-sulphur were very effective in 
reducing scab and also in increasing the yield. 

Slight fruit drop after spraying was noticed on all plots, in¬ 
cluding the control. 

The following figures were obtained by us on 20th and 21st 
August, in a plantation near Cambridge, w’’hieh was sprayed with 
7-J per cent, tar-distillate wash on 10th February, 1925 ;— 

Table VI. 

“ Seah ” 

Van'cttf Treatment Percentage FosUimi 

Chivers' Seedling'' Tar-distillate wash 19 End of Orchard 

Ih per cent. 

5 , Untreated 33 ,, ,, 

Chi vers’ Seedlin^ Tar distillate wash 26 Middle of Orchard 

7J per ct^nt. 

,, 1 ? " Untreatr^d 32 ,, ,, 

Aiiington Pippin Tar-distillate wrash 2 End of Orchard 

7J per cent. 

,, „ Un treat*‘d 2 „ „ 

Stirling Castle Tar distillate wash 1 End of Orchard 

per cent. 

,5 ,j Untreated 13 „ „ 

Stifling Castle Tar-distillate wash 7 Middle of Orchard 

pc‘r cent. 

„ „ Untreated 5 „ „ 

Counts were made of 1,000 apples per plot, except in one case 
in which 1,500 were taken. The trees in the middle of the 
orchard were more dense than at the end Dead leaves that 
were examined from this orchard showed the winter spores to 
b& present. This wchard had not previously been sprayed. • 
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Influence of pre-Blossoming Spraying on the amount of 
Scorch caused by Spraying after Blossoming- —Interesting 
obsen^ations on the above have been made near Wisbech and in 
Norfolk. Mr. W. G. Kent states: “ Lane’s Prince Albert.trees 
spraj'-ed once only (after blossoming) with 1 per" cent, lime- 
sulphur were badly scorched and nearly half the leaves fell from 
the trees as a result, whereas, similar trees in the same plantation 
suffered very little damage wKen sprayed with 1 per cent, lime- 
sulphur after blossoming; but these trees had been sprayed 
before blossoming with 1 in 40 lime-sulphur. 

Mr. H. Goude gives further information on this subject: 

“ Apple trees sprayed with 1 in 40 lime-sulphur immediately 
before blossoming took 1 in 60 a month later without any injury 
to the -crop. Trees sprayed at the end of June (that had not 
been previously sprayed) dropped a large number of leaves and 
fruits. The leaves most affected were the small ones in the 
basal clusters. The large primary leaves were not injured so 
severely. Several commercial varieties were included, but 
Lane’s showed more injury than any other varieties. A further 
six trees of Lane’s sprayed with lime-sulphur (1 in 80) about the 
first week in July shed more than 50 per cent, of their leaves 
and dropped. practically all their fi’uit. These trees had not 
previously been sprayed. The weather was hot with bright sun¬ 
shine. The same strength of lime-sulphur used on trees during 
dull weather did not do any injury while the patches of scab 
were killed on the leaves by the wash.’’ 

Summary. —1. Euring the spring of 1925 the winter spore 
stage (i.e., perithecia) was abundant on dead leaves of many 
varieties of apple. 

2. Twig infections are heaviest on certain varieties. 

3. Character of soil appears to influence the severity of attack. 

4. Incidence of scab on many varieties is given for 1924-1925. 

5. Worcester Pearmain were badly russetted by excess lime 
Bordeaux mixture (with or without lead arsenate) in 1928 but 
not in 1925. 

6. Scab on Worcester Pearmain was economically controlled 
in 1925 by spraying with either normal Bordeaux mixture, excess 
lime Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur (with or without lead 
arsenate). 

7. One per cent, lime-snlphur sprayed once only (after 
blossoming) caused serious injury to the leaves of Lane’s Prince 
Albert; but no injury resulted on those trees which had been 
previously sprayed with lime-sulphur, 1 in 40. 
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RECENT INVESTIGATIONS ON SILVER- 
LEAF DISEASE. 

E. T. Beooes, M.A., 

Botany School, Cambridge University. 

Towards the end of 1922, additional facilities for the investiga¬ 
tion of Silver-leaf Disease, under the direction of the present 
winter, ivere provided through the Development Fund, by a five- 
year period grant administered by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. These facilities consist of the provision of a 
small commercial plantation of Czar plums near Cambridge, 
and of a greenhouse on the farm of the University School of 
Agi'ieulture in which experiments on fruit trees in pots can be 
carried out under controlled conditions. This increased assist¬ 
ance has enabled experiments to be performed on a much larger 
scale than was previously possible, and has allowed certain lines 
of investigation to be prosecuted ■which could not be undertaken 
formerly. In addition, certain experiments have been performed 
at the East Mailing Eesearch Station and at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution bj** the kindness of Mr. E. G. Hatton 
and the late Mr. W. Bateson resiiectively. Since 1922 the writer 
has been greatly helped in these investigations by his technical 
assistant, Mr. W. C. Moore, now Assistant in the Pathological 
Laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. A 
fuller account of the results of these investigations to date will 
appear shortly as “ Silver-leaf Disease, V,” in the Journal of 
Pomology and Horticultural Science. 

Earlier work had shown that the fungus Stereirm fiurimreum 
was the primary cause of this serious disease of fruit trees, the 
results having been published by the -writer and his associates in 
a series of papers entitled “ Silver-leaf Disease, I-IV.” Much, 
however, still remained to be found out about the disease when 
an opportunity -was afforded for an extension of the work. 

Problems for Elucidation.—At the commencement of these 
extended investigations two of the problems most requiring 
elucidation in Silver-leaf Disease were to determine whether 
Stereum ptirpureum infects wounds in fruits trees with equal 
facility at all times of the year, and to ascertain whether fresh 
exposures or old wounds were more liable to invasion by this 
fungus. Experiments carried out month by month for more 
than two years show that the spores of Sterenm purpureum. can 
readily bring about infection of fresh exposures of the wood of 
susceptible varieties of plums during all months of the year 
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except Jiiiie, July and August. During the latter months it is 
practical!}^ impossible for the spores of tlie fungus to cause 
infection. The reason for this is that the physiological state 
of the tree, in the summer enables it to react much more 
vigorously to woiiiiding and to the initiation of invasion by the 
fungus than in other months, vith the result that such a 
large amount of gum is formed near the exposed surface as to 
impose an impassable barrier to the fiiiigiis. Although the 
fungus may begin to enter a wound during these months its 
progress is quickly stopped by the formation of a gum- 
barrier/’ and infection does not result. In view of these results 
the cutting out of branches of fruit trees should be done in the 
early jxirt of the summer as the chances of infection by Stereiim 
jmrpiireum are then reduced to a minimum. 

It has also been ascertained that fresh wounds in woody 
tissues are much more liable to invasion by this fungus than 
tissues which have already been exposed some time. Thus, if, 
during the susceptible months of the year, a large number 
of wounds are made in a Czar plum tree and some are inoculated 
within a fe^v days with the spores of the fungus, others inocu¬ 
lated after a month and others after three months, it is found 
that whereas infection occurs up to 100 per cent, in the wounds 
inoculated almost immediately, only occasionally does infection 
result after the lapse of a month, and not at all after three 
months. 

Protective Substances for Wounds. —Prom the last result it 
is clear that any protective substance placed over wounds in 
fruit trees should be applied immediately after the exposure is 
made, if Stereimi piirpnreimv is to be kept at bay. Many sub¬ 
stances have been tested with a view to discovering a means of 
protection for wounds which wmild effectively prevent infection 
by this fungus and at the same time be harmless to the tissues. 
As a result of extended trials, both Stockholm tar and gas tar 
have been found incapable of preventing invasion by Sterenm 
purp'ureivm. Soft grafting wax is an excellent wound protective, 
and paints made up in the following way have also given very 
good results in preventing infection by this fungus. 

(a;) Red oxide paint .—To 2 Ib. red oxide in linseed oil (as bought) 
add two teaspoonfuls of paste driers and about a tablespoonful of linseed 
oil. Mix. Then add turpentine gradually, and mix well until about 
J pint has been incorporated. 

(&) White lead paint .—To 2 lb. white lead paste as bought add two 
teaspoonfuls of paste driers and two tablespoonfuls of linseed oil. Mix. 
Then add two tablespoonfiils of turpentine and mix well. 
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Wlien uutcle in tliis way tliese paint^‘ iiuve t!ie most suitable coiisistency 

for application to wounds. 

Hecovery without Treatment.—Attention has been called in 
previous papers on Silver-leaf Disease to the recovery of silvered 
fruit trees without treatment. There is no doubt that natural 
recovery from the disease, even in susceptible varieties of plums 
such as Tictoria and Czar, is more frequent than was formerly 
supposed, provided that the trees are growing vigorously. The 
following figures indicate the i^otency of the recovery factor in 
a group of mature Czar plums kept under observation during 
the last three years :— 


No. slightly silvered in 1922 

10 

No. healthy 
in 1925. 

13 

No. moderately silvered in 1922.. 

23 

15 

No. heavily silvered in 1922 

11 

0 

Although the slightly and moderately ! 

silvered 

trees show a hig. 


degi-ee of recovery, none of the heavily affected trees have 
recovered completely, indicating that it is almost hopeless to 
expect recovery after the disease has progressed beyond a certain 
stage. On the other hand, with trees of poor growth the amount 
of recovery is negligible and the disease usually goes from bad 
to worse. Thus in another grouir of 93 Czar trees, of about the 
same age as those previously mentioned, but of weak growtli. 
which were moderately silvered in 1923, only one has recovered, 
24 have remained silvered to approximately the same extent 
or have become worse, and no fewer than 60 have died. 

Where trees recover naturallv from the disease, it has been 
found that health is regained by the copious formation of gum 
in the tissues on the margin of the invaded zones of wood, 
produced by the reaction of the tree, which leads to the 
formation of a “ gum harrier ” that cannot he traverseil 
by the fungus. In this way the fungus is prevented from 
invading fiuTher healthy tissues and dies out in the course 
of time. Only trees of a certain vigour of growth can produce 
sufficient gnm to stay the pi’ogress of the fungus. 

Manurial Treatment. —Attempts have been made to increase 
the rate of recovery of silvered trees by manurial treatment to 
promote the maximum \ugour of growth without undue 
succuleney. Although it is too early to make a confident state¬ 
ment about the effect of manurial treatment, it can be said 
that no striking changes in the rate of recovery have been 
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obtained in this way, although in some of the experiments 
applications of kainit and basic slag have been attended by some 
improvement. 

Test with Proprietary Remedies,—Glaiins are sometimes 
made that certain proj>rietary substances will cure Silver-leaf 
Disease, although, as far as the writer is aware, no details of 
experiments with them carried out with an adequate control test 
have yet been published. Some of these substances have now 
been tried by the writer on a large scale with proper control 
.experiments, and, as far as these tests have gone, there is no 
evidence that the claims made for these substances to cure the 
disease are well founded. The following are the results of three 
experiments carried out with one of the substances, as advised 
by the makers — 

Expernnent 1 {1923-5), yictoria Plums. —4 applications of the 
proprietary substances were given, he., 2 each year. Of 9 
silvered trees that were treated, 5 are now healthy. Of 10 
silvered trees left untreated. S are now healthy. 

Experiment II (1923-5), Victoria Plums. —4 applications of 
the proprietary substances were given, i.e., 2 each year. Of 14 
silvered trees that were treated, 5 are now healthy. Of 14 
silvered trees left untreated, 7 are now- healthy. 

Experiment HI (1922-5), Czar Plums. —13 trees have received 
7 applications of the proprietary substances, and 3 trees 5 applica¬ 
tions, be., 2 or 3 aj)plieations each year. Of 16 silvered trees 
that ^vere treated, 10 are now' healthy. Of 35 silvered trees 
left untreated, 18 are now healthy. 

Bing-barkmg«—It is also .sometimes claimed that the disease 
can be cured by cutting aw^ay a narrow' ring of bark about two-- 
thirds of the w-ay round the circumference of the silvered branch 
or main stem a short distance below" the level supposedly reached 
by the fungus. Large-scale experiments are being made to test 
the validity of this claim. The following results are so far avail¬ 
able :— 

In 1923, 46 moderately and heavily silvered Czar plums of 
w^eak growTli were ring-barked either once or twice, 22 trees 
similarly silvered being kept as a control. In 1925, the results 
were as follows :— 


7rees ringed once (IB) Tree,f ringed tutee (28) 

10 dead 20 dead 

5 heavily silvered 3 heavily silvered 

1 moderately silvered 1 moderately silvered 

1 slightly silvered 1 slightly silvered 

healthy 3 healthy 


Control (22) 

14 dead 

4 heavih’' silvered 
1 moderately silvered* 

1 slightly silvered 

2 healthy 
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A similar •experiment is in progress with, vigorous Victoria plums, 
and although it is not yet complete, the figures for 1925 may 
be given. 

2'ives f'lnijecl onee (1!)) Treex ringed tirioe (18) Control (.IT) 

1 ii6Evilv silvered 12 iiiorleriitely silvered 10 nioderately silvered 

10 moderately silvered 5 slightly silvered 6 slightlj* silvered 

5 slightly silvered 1 healthy 1 healthy 

a healthy 

There is no significant difference in these results in favour of 
ring-barking. 

Tests lor Susceptibility.—At the East Mailing Research 
Station all the plum stocks in common use have been tested for 
susceptibility to Silver-leaf Disease by artificial inoculation with 
Stereum purpureum. The disease can be induced in ail these 
stocks by inoculation, although Myrobolan B shows a high 
degree of resistance. All the plum stocks in commercial use, 
however, exhibit a pronounced tendency to recover from the 
disease, and there is no doubt that they are far less susceptible 
than Victoria and Czar plums. The influence of the type of 
stock upon the susceptibility of the cultivated variety to the 
disease is of an indirect nature. Data are gradually being 
accumulated in regard to this, but, from the nature of the 
inquiry, it will be some time before a confident statement can 
be made 

Treatment.—(1) The Silver-leaf Order of 1923 directs that dead 
wood in fi’uit plantations liable to harbour S. purpureum should 
be cut out by 15th July. The date was originally suggested 
heeause the spores of the fungus are least abundant in the air 
■during the early summer and because it is then easy to 
distinguish the dead branches. The results described above 
clearly indicate that it is almost impossible for the spores of 
the fungus to cause infection in the early summer, and for this 
reason also the date given in the Order is appropriate. Fruit¬ 
growers should aim at getting this work done in June, as there 
will then be a period of about two months before the fungus is 
again readily able to cause infection. There is no doubt that 
the common practice of thinning out fruit trees in the winter 
is fundamentally wrong from the standpoint of plant pathology, 
however convenient it may be as regards the utilisation of labour. 
Throughout the winter 8. purpuretim is violently infective. 

(2) Whether it is advisable or not to cut out silvered branches 
of fruit trees depends chiefly upon their condition and upon 
the skill with which the operation is done. If the trees are 
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growing well, the silvered branches may ,be left unless they 
begin to die back, for there is a reasonable chance of recovery. 
With apple trees the chances of recovery are particularly good. 
Some fruitgrowers, however, who take particular care of their 
trees, have controlled the disease very successfully by cutting 
out, during the early summer, branches‘in the initial stages of 
silvering. 

(3) Plum branches frequently bx'eak in heavy-cropping seasons 
unless they are supported, and branches are sometimes broken 
by carelessness in picking the fruit. Such wounds are a prolific 
source of infection by S. purpureum. These broken branches 
should be cut back flush with a larger branch or main stem 
directly after the fruit has been gathered. 

(4) All wounds more than J inch across should be protected 
either with soft grafting wax or with one of the paints described 
in this article. The protective should be applied immediately 
after the wound is made. 

(5) The vigour of the trees should be maintained as high as 
possible by careful selection of land and young trees, and by 
suitable cultivation. On some soils a potash or phosphatie 
manure may be advantageous in increasing vigour. Emphasis 
is laid upon a robust habit of growth in the trees, as it is only 
vigorous trees that stand a reasonable chance of recovery if 
attacked by Silver-leaf Disease. 












MARCH ON THE FARM. 

J. E. Bond, M.Sc., M.B.E., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Operations. —The field husbandry ordinarily in¬ 
tended to be caiTied out during March and the beginning of 
April includes sowing spring oats, barely, vetches and perhaps 
grass seeds; planting potatoes; cross ploughing and working 
land for green crops; top dressing, harrowing, and, if necessary, 
rolling winter corn, lea and old grass land; ploughing sheep 
folds, and carting out manure for immediate or later applica¬ 
tion. At this time of the year especially are the differences 
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between dry and heavy wet land and between dry and 

liumid localities inost marked. On the same day I have seen fine 
barley tilths being made in Lincolnsliire while the bulk of the 
laud in Derbyshire was unfit to touch. 

In midland and southern districts oats are so liable to frit-fly 
attack, if sown later than March, that priority must needs be 
given to the sowing of this crop. Heavy rates of seeding— 
6 bushels per acre—are generally advisable with the newer sorts; 
and if the crop follows mown lea or corn, it will be profitable 
to apply a complete dressing of artificials with the seed. 

Fields intended for mavgoUh or sugar heet should be lightly 
stirred as soon as they begin to assume a dry appearance and are 
fit to carry the team. Spring ploughing for these crops may 
be beneficial, but after the middle of March it should be avoided 
if possible, the desired tilth being obtained b}^ tillage with 
tine implements in successive operations of gradually increas¬ 
ing depth. Where practicable, it is advantageous to draw the 
land up in ridges a few weeks before the date intended for 
sowing. By chain harrowing along the ridges at sowing time, 
seedlings of annual weeds are destroyed and a firm moist surface 
is exposed in which the crop seed germinates well. A full plant 
is ensured by this means, unless the soil is deficient in lime, 
ill which case the seedlings are apt to turn yellow and die off 
in patches. 

Where the .sward of grassland has become Aveak owing to 
repeated cutting up by the feet of cattle, a little permanent 
seeds-mixture should be soavu on the Aveak places during this 
month. Thin patches gradually become green dnring the 
summer AAuthoiit such aid: but running Aveeds such as croAA’foot 
and annual gi-asses often comprise much of the new groAA’th, 
unless suitable grass seeds are soaa-u out in the spring. This 
method, coupled AA'ith the use of fertilisers, has been practised 
Avith success in the improA’ement of poor pastures. Fields Avith 
a tendency to become matted should be severely harroAved; 
dressings of soil, and especially calcareous mud, haA^e a very 
beneficial effect in such eases. 

Meadou-s are as far as possible kept free of stock during March, 
as if a dry spring follows late gi-azing, a light yield of hay may¬ 
be obtained. Where the meadows cannot be rested for long, 
quick-acting fertilisers should be applied as soon- as the sheep 
or cattle are remoA-ed. To replenish the reseiwes of hay, 
depleted during the hard weather of the past winter, top dress- 
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ing of meadow land may be more necessary than usual this 
year. 

Seed Mixtures. —In these notes last March attention was 
called to the difference betAveen a grazing and a mowing mixture 
for one-year lea. Italian rye-grass and broad red clover are 
superior to perennial rye-grass and late-tiowering red clover 
where autumn keep in the maiden year and early growth in the 
following spring are important considerations. The latter two 
have, however, proved the better combination for a single cut 
of hay in the north of England. Whether it is generally 
superior to the former in southern districts has yet to be proved; 
but it would seem that on farms where there is a large area 
of mangolds or sugar beet to be singled it may be of some 
advantage to use a mixture that comes to maturity a week or 
two later than broad red clover and Italian rye-grass. 

In some districts the risk of getting a thin or missed plant 
is increased by delay in sowing; this applies particularly to the 
case of seeds sown in wheat or winter oats. The end of March 
is not too early for seeding dowm in winter corn, provided that 
the land is dry enough to form a proper tilth for the ptu’pose. 

Farmers w’ho are seeding down land to pei-manent grass shonld 
distinguish between mixtures suitable for pasture and those 
required for land intended to be mown. Unfortunately, few 
public experiments have been eanied out with permanent 
meadow mixtures; but there is evidence that in this case it is 
not wise to rely on a very simple mixture or to expect the use 
of basic slag and wdld white clover to play such an important 
part in meadow making as they do in pasture foi’mation. 

Roots in the Ration. —At the present moment one of the 
questions that is being most widely discussed among farmers is 
that of whether a cow will yield more milk on a ration consist¬ 
ing of hay and concentrates only or one that includes an allow¬ 
ance of roots. Strangely enough the question of cost appears 
to be receiving little consideration. Many farmers are experi¬ 
menting in a small way with no-roots feeding, but their results 
are very conflicting. One thinks he has proved that roots are 
essential for the best milk yields; another thinks he has proved 
the opposite; while a third is confused by the fact that his cows 
rose in yield when he reduced the roots and commenced heavier 
feeding of concentrates, but the rise was soon followed by a 
marked fall. As a rule these experiments do not produce 
reliable information, because generally they are not planned 
with proper regard for starch equivalents, protein content, and 
other factors of importance. 
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A typical example of a misleading experiment, which unfor¬ 
tunately was given wide publicity as a ‘ proof of the 
superiority of no-roots feeding, is that conducted by a young 
man connected with the corn trade, who had been feeding his 
cows indiscriminately on a i’ation comprising roots, fodder and 
meals of the Indian meal, rice meal and thirds class. On com¬ 
mencing to feed a ration of hay with a compound cake properly 
apportioned at the rate of 31 lb. per gallon of milk yielded, plus 
a little extra for the newly-calved cows, the milk yield increased. 
What the result proved was not that roots are valueless, hut 
that tha original ration was deficient in protein and that con¬ 
centrates should be fed according to yield. 

If we are not to disregard the systematic research and investi¬ 
gation underlying Kellner’s starch equivalents, Arnishy’s net 
energy values and the Scandinavian fodder units, we must accept 
as an established broad principle that 3 stones of roots are of 
the same feeding value as 8|- lb. of maisse, 4 lb. of idee meal 
or 4f lb. of oats. There are of course different kinds and 
varieties of roots, and differences occur in the quality of the 
same sort of root; differences also occur in the quality of corn 
and meals. No simple comparison can be made, however, 
between roots and cake or meal richer in protein than the three 
foods above mentioned. 

The moisture in roots may have an additional value where 
the cows have only limited access to water; and under certain 
conditions, particularly in northern and exposed districts with 
a long winter, roots appear to have important beneficial effects 
on the health and breeding properties of eow^s. Messrs. Sanders 
and Hammond refen-ed to this in the February issue of this 
Journal.* A Kent correspondent also informs me that during 
the winter of 1921-22 he fed his herd without roots and that 
the cows maintained their winter yield of milk fairly well; but 
they produced less satisfactory calves and their yields in the 
lactations following were in nearly all cases diminished. 

High Yields of Milk •—^In the last volume of the Ministry’s 
“ Eegister of Dairy Cattle with Authenticated Milk Keeords,” 
particulars are given of 77 cows in respect of which Certificates 
of Merit had been awarded. These cows had each yielded 
between 2,400 and 4,800 gallons of milk in the three years 
1922-24 and calved three times during that period. By courtesy 
of the owners of 60 of these animals, I have been able to obtain 

* See also this Journah p. 992, February, 1924. 
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information regarding the rations fed to them, which is 
sninmarised and classified in the following table :— 


Groiix>- 

Wlietlier roots or 
silage fed. 

No. of 
cows. 

Breeds. 

Average quantity i 

Average yielrV fed per cow per 
per cow ; daj^ 

ner an mini. , 




■ 


Roots. 

Silage. 

1 

Roots ... 

.33 

25 S. 

gallons 

1036 

lb. 

.56 

lb. 

2 

Silage ... 

7 1 

, 3 cross ... 

! 1 L.R. ... 

1 2 S.D. ... 

^ 1 A. I.D. 

1 4 B.F. ... 

1029 


39 

3 

Roots and Silage 

12 

1 3 R.P. ... 

i 12 S. 

936 

1 42 

7 

4 

N 0 roots, no silage 

3 

1 3 S. 

895 

—. 

— 

5 

Roots ... ... i 

1 

[ r> : 

i 

5 Jerseys 

885 

19 



In the same connection it may be mentioned that moderate 
rations (45-50 lb.) of roots were and still are fed to the herds 
which won 1st and 2nd places in the 1924 and 1923 com¬ 
petitions for the Silcock Cup, the herd averages of the first herd 
being 1,402 and 1,513 gallons. The Harold Jackson Trophy 
for the highest 3 years’ yield was won in 1923 by a cow 
“ Daisy ” in one of the above twO' herds; and in 1924 by 
another cow “ Bess,” not in either herd but whose ration 
included 45-50 lb. of roots, as did at least four of the five cows 
placed next in order of average yearly yield, viz., 1,600-1,354 
gallons. “ Spot,” the winner in 1925 of the Morrison Trophy 
for the greatest total of points at three consecutive dairy shows, 
has always had all the roots she can eat, and she eats about 
31 bushels of cut roots a day. She has given an average of 
15,555 lb. for the last 4 years. “ Mayflower,” the Ajarshire 
cow that won the British Dairy Farmers’ Association medal and 
the Barnham cup in 1925, had 40 lb. of swedes per day before 
and at the show. 

The above and abundant other evidence available shows that 
root feeding is not an obstacle to heavy yields of milk. The 
fact that only three of the above 54 merited cows were dry-fed, 
and these three were all spring calvers, supports the view that 
dry feeding is not conducive to the best results over a long 
period. 

In all questions concerning yields of either stock or crops, 
however, cost of production is a factor that cannot be ignored. 
The highest yield is not necessarily associated with the b^st 
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l-rofit. An extra quarter of corn yielded under ordinary treat¬ 
ment by a more productive variety or ■ strain may cost yexx 
little; but the same increase forced by heavy manuring, etc., 
from a less prolific sort may involve financial loss. Similarly 
the extra 1.00 gallons may be either very profitable or of doubtful 
economy according to its method of production. Tlie main 
factor is undoubtedly the milking propensities of the cow. The 
second consideration, viz., the relative costs of roots and other 
foods will be discussed in a future article; meanwhile it may be 
observed that it is not in the arable but in the all-grass districts 
where farmers find winter milk production so difficult and 
expensive. 

m ^ ^ ^ 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR MARCH. 

SiK John Exjssell, T).Sc., 'P.E.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

When Kainit is used for Hoots should it he Applied at the 
Time of Sowing or Earlier?—There is a general belief among 
farmers that the earlier application is the better, so as to give 
the salt present in the kainit time to wash out. No good direct 
test seems to have been made in this country, but there is much 
information from which guidance can be obtained. Of the crops 
that benefit by potassic fertilisers some respond tO' salt in addi¬ 
tion and some do not. Mangolds, for example, respond to salt 
even when liberally treated with potassic fertilisers. For such 
crops the kainit should not be applied beforehand but at the 
time of sowing; there would be no advantage, but rather a dis¬ 
advantage, in losing the salt. Other crops do not benefit by 
salt, or if at all only rarely. For potatoes neither salt nor 
kainit should be used. Swedes and turnips, when they need 
potash fwhieh is not always) do not usually respond to salt as 
well: if kainit is used for them it should be applied before 
sowing. 

The more economical plan, however, is to use kainit for 
mangolds and for meadows on lightish soil, both of which 
benefit by the salt, but to use the muriate for swedes or turnips 
which do not benefit by salt, and the sulphate for potatoes. 
The small saving in buying kainit as compared with the muriate 
is hardly worth achieving at the cost of lessened effectiveness. 

Should Nitrate of Soda be Applied to Mangolds at the Tim© 
of Sowing or of Singling? —This question was recently raised 
at a farmers’ lecture. Application at the time of singling is 
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best for nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime, but tbe time of solving 
is probably the best for sulphate of ammonia. The difference 
lies in the rapidity of action of the manures, and the ease mth 
which they are washed out from the soil ; the nitrates are quicker 
in action and more readity lost; they need not therefore be given 
until they are actually needed. For potatoes and barley the 
sulphate of ammonia is known to be better applied with the 
seed than later; for swedes, however, the later application is 
better. All these crops have been made the subject of definite 
trials. For mangolds the information is less certain, but it is 
probable that the application with the seed is the better. The 
experimental results with potatoes and swedes are as follows :— 

POTATOES. 

Yiei.d th Toss pee. Acre. 

AIZ sulphate of ff m otou ia Half eyf mlpkate of a m - 
[fieoi With sect't. mo ilia- given iritli secd^ 

half os top ft 

Basal rnaiuire alone ... ... 8.0;' ... ' — 

,, ,, +3 cwt. sulphate 

of ammonia ... ... ... 9.41 ..... 9.1 (> 

SWEDES. 

Yield in Tons per Acre. 

Unmanured ... ... 24.(13 

Basal ... ... ... 25.07 

All applied Half fop dressed, 

late. half with seed. 

Basal manure •+ ^ cwt. sulphate 

of ammonia... ... ... 20.10 ... • — 

Basal manure + 14 cwt. sul¬ 
phate of ammonia ... ... 28.20 ... 27.31 

Is there any Difference between one form of Lime and 
Another in Affecting Potato Scab?—This question arose at a 
farmers’ lecture in Cheshire where the soils generally need lime 
for the clover crops, and yet if it is given the highly important 
potato crop is liable to suffer through scab. It is unsafe to 
assume any difference in action between one form of lime and 
another; the best procedure is to put on the dressing of lime 
immediately the potatoes are removed, and not to give more 
than is necessary to satisfy the needs of the crops in the one 
rotation. Farmers wishing to ascertain this quantity should 
consult the County Organisers who are usually in a position to 
give useful advice. 

Use of Farmyard Manure for Potatoes.—A question of 
perennial interest at farmers’ lectures is the quantity of farm¬ 
yard manure that should be used for the potato crop: whether 
10, 15 or 20 tons per acre. Dairy farmers often have sufficient 
manure to give the larger dressings and some of them do so. 
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There is always a temptation to treat liberally a good cash crop 
like the potato, iieTertheless, it is by no means certain that the 
j>olicy of putting on 20 tons per acre is sound, if this is done 
at the expense of other crops on the farm that would benefit 
from the manure. It is notorious in hop-growing districts that 
some growers tend to gi^’e most of their dung to the hops, and 
so starve the rest of the farm. M'here as much as 20 tons per 
acre has been given for potatoes, it is worth trying to see whether 
better results would be obtained by using less, say 15 tons per 
acre, and giving the dung thus saved to other crops on the farm, 
e.p., a light dressing to the seeds ley. The potato crop generally 
does better with a mixture of artificials and a modei'ate dressing 
of dung than with a large dressing of dung alone, and the 
farmer would iDrobably gain by giving a good complete dressing 
of artificials such as 2 ewt. sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. sulphate 
of potash, 3 cwt. supei’phosphate per acre along with 12 to 
15 tons farmyard manure per acre, instead of a larger dressing 
of dung and a smaller dressing of artificials. 

Plant Food for Broad Beans.—Recent Eothamsted experi- 
naents have showm that broad beans and certain other leguminous 
crops are peculiar in requiring a very small quantity of borax 
before they can make full growth. Probably most soils contain 
enough of this substance for plant requirements, but it may 
happen that some soils do not, and peculiarities in growth such 
as stunting, failure to develop or to pod well, might be observed. 
The Eothamsted authoidties wish to be notified of any examples 
of this kind that maj- occur so that they may if possible go 
further into the matter. 

Effect of Lime and Limestone on Drawbar Pull.— Consider¬ 
able interest has been aroused among farmers by the recent 
Eothamsted measurements showing the saving in drawbar pull 
and in power required for cultivations resulting from the addi¬ 
tion of chalk to the land. In this present season it is shown that 
the chalk applied in 1913 is still making a considerable diff p.r- 
ence to the work; the drawbar pull on the unchalked land being 
1,400 or 1,500 lb. for a two-fuiTow plough, while that on 
the chalked land is less than 1,250 lb. As the improvement 
has now lasted for 12 years and looks like lasting much longer, 
it is obvious that a farmer should not judge of the advantage of 
chalking or liming simply by the weight of the crop. On some 
of the heavj" land overlying chalk in the Home Counties, e.g., 
in Berkshire, it is known that chalking will reduce three-horse 

land to two-hotse land. Experiments are being arranged to try 

\ 
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whether lime has as good an action as chalk, and also what 
size dressing of lime is needed to give a sufficient improvement. 
These experiments are necessarily slow and costly, but they 
will be carried through as speedily as the work can he arrcrnged. 


^ 5 !^ 

PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Note.—U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt deliNrery.___ 


A.cefage J^rice per ton during 
iceek ending Feh. lOtlu 


Description 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

L’ndn 

; 

(lost per 
Unit at 
London 


^ s. 

^ s. 

•M, s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 151 per cent.) ... 

13.12 

... 

13.5 

13.10 

17. 5 

,, „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

... 

12.10 

... 

12. 01 

18. 6 

Sulphate of Ammonia, neutral 

(N. 21.1 percent.) 

12.18^- 

12.18* 

12.18’" 

12.18* 

(N)12,3 

Kainit (Pot. 20 per cent.) .. . 

3.10 

3. 0 



... 

,, (Pot. 14 per cent.) . 

3. 0 

2.15 

2.i*4 

2.16 

4. 0 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

4.15 


4. 8 

4.10 

3. 0 

,, „ (Pot. 20 per cent.) . 

... 

• «» 

3, 1 

3. 3 

3. 2 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50-53^ per cent.) 

9.10 

8. 2 

8. 7 

9. 7 

3. 6 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48-51|: percent.) ... 

11.10 

10. 5 

10.10 

11. 6 

4. 5 

Basic Slag (T.P. 34 per cent.) . 

... 

... 

8. 4§ 

3. ^ 

IJl 

„ „ (T.P. 30 per cent.) . 

... 

1 ... 

... 

i 2-1 

IJl 

„ ,, (T.P. 28 per cent.) .. 

... 

! 2. 8^ 



... 

„ „ (T.P. 26 per cent.) . 


; 2. 3^ 

... 

... 

... 

„ „ (T.P. 24 per cent.) 

Oround Hock Phosphate :— 

(58 per cent Trihasic Phosphate of Lime) ... 

2V'9§ 

1 1.19§ 

L1S§: 



2.175 


i 



Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) ... 

3. 6 

... 

B.'ii j 

3. 6 

IJl 

,, (S.P. 32 per cent.). 

... 

... 

3.11 ! 



(S.P. 30 per cent.).. 

3. 0 

2.17 

3. 7 i 

3^0 

2^0 

Bone kieal (N. 3J, T.P. 45 per cent.) 

8.15 

8. 5 

8. 5 ! 

7.15 


Steamed Bone Flour (N. f , T. P. 60-65 per cent.) 

6. Of 

e.iof 

5.10 1 

5 JO 

... 

Fish (xuano (N. 6|, T. P. 10 per cent.) 



... i 

9. 0 

... 

Burnt Lump Lime 

1. 8 

1.12 

l.IS i 

2. Ill 


Oround Lime ... 

1.15 


2. 8 i 

1.1511 

... 

Oround Liniestone 

1. 7 


1. 4 i 




Abbreviations : N.—Nitrogen ; S.P.—Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.—Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.=Potash, 

*** Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

f Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

:|: Delivered in 4-ton lots in the Home counties. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull jirices 
include delivery to anv station in Yorkshire, Diverpool to any station in 
Lancashire. London prices aie' f.o.r. at Northei’n London Stations. Cost to 
purchasers in other districts will be greater or less according to the distance of 
different purchasers from the woiks. 

II Delivered in 4-ton lots to London. ’ 

^ Fineness 807o through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch. Price 
at London is tor 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations, and at G.W.K. and 
S.K. London Stations the cost to purchasers is 55/- per ton. 

^ ^ ^ 


4: 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Bole of Mineral Substances in Animal Nutrition. —The 

work of Evvard and others in America, and that of Orr and others 
in Great Britain has emphasised the necessity of providing 
adecpiateiy for the demands of the animal for minerals as well 
as for protein and energy, and striking eases of malnutrition 
due to lack of mineral substances have been demonstrated. The 
need for the addition of mineral substances to diets has long 
been recognised by stock-feeders, and the provision of green 
bone for poultry, and rock salt for farm animals, has been for 
many years an established agricultural practice. Our knowledge 
of the phy.siological laws governing the action of minerals on the 
body is, however, still largely empirical, and we cannot iirediet 
with scientific precision, the effect on the animal of feeding 
various combinations of mineral salts, although we can, in 
certain cases, state that administration of certain minerals under 
well-defined conditions of nutrition, uill be followed by beneficial 
results. We are consequently obliged to base our advice on 
information obtained by the study of the composition of the 
animal body and ou the composition of the feeding stuffs 
themselves. 

Composition oi the Animal Body. —Study of the composition 
of the fat-free bodies of domestic animals reveals the fact that 
a,pprosimately 4 to 6.5 per cent, of the body consists of ash, 
and of this nearly 80 per cent, of the ash is derived from the 
skeleton. Bone varies considerably in composition in different 
animals and at different ages in the same animal, and consists 
of varying quantities of water, fat, collagen (a glue-like iirotein 
mateidal). and inorganic salts. On the other hand, the com- 
I>osition of the bone ash obtained by incinerating bone is fairly 
constant, however variable the original composition of the bone 
may be. Bone ash consists largely of tricalcium phosphate, but 
in addition there is always present calcium carbonate and phos¬ 
phates and carbonates of magnesium and other metals such as 
potassium and sodium. Chlorides and fluorides are also present 
in very small amounts. The blood, which forms the chief nutri¬ 
tive medium of the body, has an approximately constant com¬ 
position. both the percentages of mineral salts and the protein, 
fat, and sugar being maintained at an approximately constant 
le’^L The salts present in the blood form but a small propoi;- 
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{Manurial 

Cost of 

1 ^ 

* Price 


1 § 


Price 




i Value 

Pood 

i per 



Description, 

per 

yr. 


i Price pel 

1 Ton. 

per 
j Ton. 

Value pe 
' Ton. 

^ q S 

{ Uiiif 

1Stare! 
1 Equiv 

) Starch 
Equiv. 

Equiv. 


(1. 

lb. 

1 ^ 

s. 

!__ £ 

s. 

1 £ 


! lOu lb 

s. 

1 d 

o - 

Wiieai. Kiiiisii 

— ! 

— 

1 

J/ 

0 

15 

11 

2 

1 i2 

3/1 

1 ‘65 

j 9*6 

Barley. British Feeding- 

— 1 

— 

1 

5 

0 

12 

7 

13 

' 71 

2/2 

1-16 

j 6*2 

Canadian :— 









j 


No. 4 Western 

81/:! 1 

400 


15 

0 

12 

8 

3 

1 71 

2/4 

1 *25 

1 6*2 

„ American 

30/9 


8 

12 

0 

12 

8 

0 

i 71 

2/3 

1-20 

* 6*2 

Russian - 

29/9 



7 

0 

12 

7 

15 

j 71 

2/2 

1*16 

6*2 

Oats, English, White - 

— 




0 

13 

9 

0 

GO 

3/0 

1-61 

1 7*6 

j, Black and 



9 









Grey 

— 

— 

5 

0 

13 

S 

12 

’ GO 

2/10 

* I *52 

7*6 

,, ScoTcii. White 
„ Canadian ;— 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

13 

9 


()0 

3/1 

i l‘G5 

7*6 

No. 2 Westeiri 

80/0 

.-120 

10 

10 

0 

13 

9 

17 

GO 

3/3 

j 1-74 

7-6 

No. H 

28^0 

,, 


17 

0 

13 

9 

4 

60 

3/1 

i-<>r> 


Feed ,, 

2.5/3 

, 

17 

0 

13 

8 

4 

* GO 

2/9 

1 1-47 


,, Ameiican 

21/9 

,, 

b 

13 

0 

13 

8 

0 

, 60 

2/8 

1-43 

7*6 

Argentine - 

23 


S 

5 

0 

13 

7 

12 

CO 

2/6 

1*34 

7*6 

Maize. Argentine - 

:u/3 

480 

8 

0 

0 

12 

7 

8 

SI 

1/10 

0-98 

6*8 

,, uith African - 

Beans, English Winter - 

34/3 


b 

U 

0 

12 

7 

s 

81 

1/10 

0*98 

6.8 

— 


10 

b 

1 

11 

8 

14 

66 

2/8 

1*43 

20*0 

PeaN. English Dun 

— 

— 

\\ 

0 

1 

7 

9 

13 

69 

2/10 

3/0 

1 *52 

18*0 

,, .. Maple 

— 

— 

11 

13 

1 

7 

10 

G 

69 

1-Gl 

18*0 

Daii, Egyptian 

Millers’ Otfals :— 

— 

— 

12 

0 

0 

15 

11 

5 

74 

3/0 

1*61 

7*2 

Bran. British - 

— 

— 

G 

15 

1 

G 

5 

9 

42 

2/7 

1*38 

10*0 

., Bioad - 

— 

— 

' S 

17 

1 

G 

7 

11 

42 

3/1 

1 -65 

10*0 

Middlings— 











Fine Imported 

— 

— 

8 

4.J 

1 

1 

4 

4 

69 

2/1 

1*12 

12*0 

Coarse, British 

— 

— 

7 

2 

1 

1 

G 

1 

58 

2/1 

1*12 

11*0 

Pollards. Imported - 

— 

— 

5 

1 

6 

4 

19 

60 

i/8 

0*89 

11*0 

' Meal, Barley 

— 1 

— 

9 

17 

0 

12 

9 

5 

71 

2/7 

1*38 

6*2 

,, Maize - - - 

— ' 

— 

9 

10 

0 

12 

S 

IS 

81 

'2 2 

1*16 

6*8 

,, ,, South Afiican 

— 

— 

8 


0 

12 

7 

13 

81 

I/ll 

1*03 

6*8 

„ .. Germ 

— 

— 

10 

0 

18 

7 

7 

85 

1/9 

0*94 

10*0 

„ .. Gluten 

— 

— 

9 

1 

6 

8 

4 

76 

2/2 

' 1*16 

19*0 

„ Locust Bean 

— 

— ' 

9 

12 

0 

9 

9 

3 1 

‘ 71 

2/7 

1*38 

3*6 

Bean - 

— 

— 

12 

.5 

10 

1 

11 

10 

14 

66 

3/3 

1*74 

20*0 

,, Fish - 

Linseed Cake, English 

— 

— 

19 

4 

1 

15 

9 

; 53 

5/10 

3*12 1 

48*0 

0 

127^ Oil 

— 1 

_ i 

13 

12 

1 

IG 

11 

4 

' 74 

3/0 

1*61 

25*0 

>, „ 107, Oil 

— 

— j 

112 

1 

16 

10 

16 

74 

2/11 

1*56 1 

25*0 

„ I, 97o Oil 

— 

— 1 

12 

11 

o 

1 

IG 

10 

9 

74 

2/10 

1*52 * 

25*0 

Soya Bean ,, G % Oil 

— 

— 

10 

2 

11 

8 

19 

69 

2/7 

1*38 1 

36*0 

CottonseedCake.English 
5^/^ Oil 

_ 

_ 

6 

7 

1 

13 

4 

14 

42 

2/3 

1*20 1 

17*0 

» „ Egyptian 



(> 







j 


oh°/o Oil 

— 

— 


1 

13 

4 

9 

42 

2/1 

1*12 1 

17*0 

Decorticated C< >tton«!ee(l 



11 

15 







i 


Cake, 8 % Oil 
Decorticated Cotton¬ 

— 

1 

2 

11 

9 

4 

71 

2/7 

1*38 

33*0 

10 

10 

seed Meal Oil - 

1 

1 

- 1 

2 

11 

t 

P.) 

74 

2/2 

1*16 

35*0 

Coconut Cake 67^ Oil 



8 

17 

1 

10 

7 

4 

79 

1/10 

0*98 

16*0 

GroundNut 7°7 Oil 

— 

— 

b idji; 

1 

15 

7 

0 

57 

2/5 

1*29 

27*0 

Palm Kernel Cake 6"y„ Oil 

— 

— 

t 

V 

1 

2 

G 

0 

75 

V'^ 

0*85 

17*0 

,, ,, Meal 













<5% Oil 

I 

— 

7 

lull 

1 

2 

G 

13 

75 

1/9 

0*91 

17*0 

.. Meal27^0il 

— 


G 

0 

1 

3 

5 

4 

71 

3/6 

0*80 

17*0 

Feeding Treacle - 
Brewers’ Grains :— 


— 

7 

0 

9 

6 

11 

51 

2/7 

1*38 1 

2*7 

17 

Dried Ale 

,— 

— 

i 

1 

3 

6 

14 

49 

2/9 

1*47 j 

13*0 

,, Porter - 

— 1 

— 

7 

7 

1 

3 

G 

4 

49 

2/G 

1*34 

13*0 

Wet Ale - 

— 

— 

1 

,> 

0 

9 

0 

16 

15 

1/1 

0*58 1 

4*8 

„ Porter » 

— 

— 

0 

18 

1 0 

9 

0 

9 

15 

~n 

0-31 i 

4*8 

Malt Culms ■* 

1 

— 

7 

10«' 

1 

13 

5 

17 

43 

2/9 

1*47 i 

16*0 


* At Liverpool. jj At Hull. 

^ Tue figure's iu columu^ Lave been corrected in accordance with the tables given in the Report of the Committee on 
the liationing oi Dahy Cow^-. 

JNOTE.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale tran-sactions have taken 
place in London, unless othei wise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
January and are, as a rule, considerably lower than tlie prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage 
and dealers’commission. Bujers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer their local 
market by the metnodof calculation used in these motes- Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at UJIO pear ton. 
Its manurial value is £l Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £« l9s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, tih© 
starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. Jd. Dividing ttife 
again by 22-4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is 1*29d. A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. Mmn the 
results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him the best vaHie at the prices quoted on his own 
market. The manurial value per ton figures a»e calculated on the basis of the tollovang unit prices 12^. .iCj 
fe. 8d.; ICaO, <M. 
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tion oi the total ash of the body, aud it has been shown that 
the ash of the skeleton forms the chief reservoir or reserve 
supply for the replenishment of the salts used by the tissues 
through which the blood is circulating. Tins explains wiiy it is 
possible for the animal to exist "without detriment for some time 
on rations "svhich actually are deficient in essential mineral con¬ 
stituents, the minerals required being drawn from the skeleton, 
and being replaced later when change to a more suitable ration 
takes place. 

Prolonged feeding on a mineral-deficient ration will, however, 
result in symptoms of mahiutrition as soon as the reserve store 
in the skeleton is nearing exhaustion, and such symptoms will 
be shown much more quickly by a rapidly gTowing young animal 
or an adult in the laetating condition, when the demands for 
mineral substances are likely to be heavier than in other cases. 

Composition of the Ash of Feeding StuSs.—Study of the 
composition of the ash of feeding stuffs shows that cereal pro¬ 
ducts generally are low in calcium and high in phosp)horus con¬ 
tent, whereas fruits, vegetables and particular^ legTiminous hays 
are rich in calcium. Ijeguminous seeds, and protein-rich con¬ 
centrates contain abundant supplies of phosphorus and are rela¬ 
tively rich in calcium. A normal balanced ration containing 
legume hay, cereals, and protein-rich foods are not likely under 
normal conditions to require supplemental additions’ of minerais 
except, for reasons too lengthy to state here, j)erhaps sodium 
chloride. Farm animals are not likely therefore to require much 
additional mineral substances to the diet, except possibly heavily 
laetating animals and pigs whose food naturally consists for the 
main part of cereal by-products. In such eases, the calcium 
is best fed in the form of chalk, the sodium and chlorine in the 
form of common salt, and the phosphorus in the form of bone 
meal or in the form of substances containing excess of phos¬ 
phorus. Fish meal and meat and bone meal are especially of 
value since they contain substances other than calcium and 
phosphorus, which are essential for the maintenance of an 
adequate salt balance. Unless the added minerals are given in 
the form of a feeding stuff such as fish meal or meat meal, it 
is best from a practical standpoint to allo-w the animals free 
choice by providing a mixtin-e of the minerals in a- separate 
trough to which the animals have free access at all times. It 
is impossible to give general recommendations as to the com¬ 
pounding of mineral salts -with feeding stuffs, and for this reason 
3QO recommendations are given in this article. 
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Farm Values*— The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month's 
calculations, are as follows :— 



Starch 

Protein 

Per Toil 


Equivalent. 

Eqiii val cut. 

£ 

s. 

Barley (Imported) 

71 

0.2 

8 

11 

Maize 

81 

0.8 

8 

0 

Decorticated Grround Nut Cake 

73 

41.0 

12 

5 

„ Cotton Cake 

71 

34.0 

11 

15 

Add 10s. per ton, in each 

case, for carriage. The 

cost 

per 

unit starch equivalent works 

out at 2.06 shillings, and 

per 

unit 


protein equivalent, 2.67 shillings. 


The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in coii-» 
nection with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows^ 
are given in the November, 1925. issue of the Ministry's 
Journal.) 


Farm Values. 


CEO PS. 


I i 

I Starch i 

1 Equivalent. 

Protein 

Equivalent. 

E'obd Value i 
per Ton, on 
j Farm. 



j Per cent. 

i Per cent. 

. 

s. 

"Wheat - - - 

- 

- f 72 

i 9.6 

] ^ 

14 

Oats « - - 

- 

- [ 60 

! 7.6 

! 7 

4 

Barley - - - 

- 

- ! 71 

i 6.2 

8 

2 

Potatoes - 

- 

- ; 18 

, 0.() 

1 

ItS 

Swedes . - - 

- 


i 0,7 

0 

16 

Mati^^olds 

- 

- 1 7 

■ 0.4 

0 

15 

Beans - - . - 


- i 66 

^ 20 

9 

9 

Good Meactow Hay - 

- 

- i 31 

■ 4.6 

3 

16 

Good Oat Straw 

- 

- i 17 

5 0.9 

1 

17 

Good Clover Hay 


- I 32 

^ 7.0 

4 

2 

Vetch and Oat SilajO^e 

- 

- ! 13 

1 1.6 

1 

11 

Barley Straw 

- 

' i 19 

1 0.7 

2 

1 

Wheat Straw 

- 

- i 11 

i 0.1 

1 

3 

Bean Straw ■ - 


“ i 19 

1 

i 

1.7 

i 

; 2 

3 


^ ^ ^ ^ m 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

It will be remembered that under the Property Acts, 1922 
and 1924, copyhold land in England and Wales became auh> 

jL * JL matieally enfranchisied as from the first 

Property Acts, , , ^ 

1A99 anrt 1924 year. 

r» » 1 ? ' Until the manorial incidents due in 

Stewartts pees, y^gpect of lands affected have been extin¬ 
guished under the Acts, it will be necessary for all assurances 
of .the land or of any interest therein to be produced to 
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steward of the manor for endorsement within six months from 
the date of the execution of the assurance. For this work and 
for other duties falling upon stewards pending the extinguish¬ 
ment of the manorial incidents, the stewards will be entitled 
to such fees only as may be prescribed by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Owners of prox^erty recently 
enfranchised by virtue of the Acts and stewards of manors 
will, therefore, be interested to learn of the publication by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries of the Enfranchised Land 
(Stewards’ Fees.) Eegulations. 1926, copies of which may be 
obtained from His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Under these Eegnlations, where the steward was appointed 
before the date of the passing of the Law* of Property Act, 
1922, and the transaction in question is one in respect of which 
a customary fee would have been payable if the property had 
not been enfranchised, the steward will be entitled to the 
customary fee. In other cases, however, the fee payable will 
be calculated in accordance with an ad valorem scale laid dowm 

by the Regulations. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ap-vet from eggs in liquid condition and egg products, the 
eggs-in-shell, both fresh and preserved, imported from countries 

■Paa TwrflTkPtiTiff Ireland, into the United 

jbgg maiaeimg. ^ 9^3 totalled 2,590 millions. 

Under war conditions the number dropped in 1918 to 319 
millions, but it has since risen rapidly, reaching 1,870 millions 
in 1924—or about 78 per cent, of the pre-war figure. What has 
happened, and may happen, in regal’d to the remaining 27 per 
cent., may be regarded as one of the basic considerations of the 
Ministry’s “ Report on Egg Marketing in England and Wales,”* 
the publication of which was announced (p. 8771 in the issue of 
this Jaurnal for January last. 

Although Great Britain does not rank high in the scale of 
egg-eonsuming countries, there is no reason to suppose that the 
drop in imports is due to diminished consumption Even before 
the war, the improvement in poultry stocks and their manage¬ 
ment. together with the introduction of more economical methods 
of nrodnction generally, were leading to a steady increase in 
home enrg production • the specialist egg producer, operating on 
-1 iqrue scnle, had aUn "ome into prominence. During the war- 
poriod. pnnltrv stock« were seriously depleted as a result of 
shnrtafre of labour end feediner-stufe. The conseauent scarcity 

♦Afimvitw Fish*'ries : Economic Series No. 10, HM 
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of eggs and the deficiency' in imports were, however, in sortie 
degree compensated for by the many thousands of householders 
who took up poultry-keeping to ensure their personal require¬ 
ments at reduced costs, while the high prices ruling encouraged 
specialist poultry-farming and brought many recruits tO' the 
ranks of the commercial egg producers. 

In the post-war years, there has been some decline in small- 
scale production but, in the main, it is true to say that the reduc¬ 
tion in imports gave a great impetus to home egg production. 
Since 1921, the number of fowls kept on agricultural holdings in 
England and Wales has increased by 24 per cent, and now 
exceeds the pre-war figure, and there is the further fact that the 
distribution of more prolific strains of fowls during the last 
15 years has brought about a substantial rise in the average 
annual yield throughout the country, which experts put at 100 
eggs as compared with pre-war estimates of 80 per laying hen, 
or an increase of about 25 per cent. There is every indication, 
therefore, that increased home production has gone a long way, 
if not the whole way, to meet the discrepancy between the pre¬ 
war and the present volume of imports. 

That being so, the important question for British egg pro¬ 
ducers to consider is whether and how they can keep their hold 
on the increased share of the home egg market that they now 
possess- Specialist egg farmers, although responsible for but a 
small part of the total egg production, are an important element 
in the British poultry industry on account of the uniformity 
of their output, although specialist egg production, which is 
not regarded in some quarters as an economic proposition under 
present conditions, shows a tendency to decline. It is in this 
matter of uniformity of output as regards quantity and quality 
that the difficulty really lies. The general farmer and small¬ 
holder, who furnish about 80 per cent, of the home supplies 
are, in the main, apt to regard poultry-keeping as a minor con¬ 
sideration rather than an important feature in their general 
farming economy. Eor this reason, wffiile the natural quality 
of farm-produced eggs, when marketed in good condition, is 
said to excel that of eggs produced under other circumstances, 
the supplies from these sources are somewhat uncertain both 
as regards quantity and quality. 

The sources of the eggs imported in 1924 show considerable 
variations from those in pre-war days. Eussia, wffiich supplied 
more than half the imports of 1913, sent only 5 per cent, and, 
even including her former territories of Poland, Latvia and 
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steward of the manor for eiidorsemeiit wdtliiii six iiioiith.s from 
the date of the execution of the assurance. For this wnrk and 
for other duties failing upon stewards pending the extiiigiiisii- 
Bient of the maiioriai incidents, the stewAirds will be entitled 
to such fees only as may be prescribed by the Minister of 
Agrieiiiture and Fisheries. Owners of property recently 
enfranchised by virtue of the Acts and st-ew'ards of manors 
will, therefore, be interested to learn of the publication by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries of the Enfranchised Land 
(Stewards' Fees) liegiilations, 1926, coihes of which may be 
obtained from His Majesty's Stationery Office. 

Under these Regulations, where the steivard w^as appointed 
before the date of the passing of the Law of Property Act, 
1922, and the transaction in question is one in respect of which 
a customary fee would ha%’e been payable if the loroperty had 
not been eiifranchised, the stew'ard wall be entitled to the 
customary fee. In other cases, liow^ever, the fee payable will 
be calculated in accordance with an ad valorem scale laid down 
by the Regulations. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Apabt from eggs in liquid condition and egg products, the 
eggs-in-sliell, both fresh and xjreserved, imported from countries 
^ ...r ■. x-- other than Ireland, into the United 

gg ai e 1 g. jn 1913 totalled 2,590 millions. 

Under war conditions the number dropped in 1918 to 319 
millions, but it has since risen rapidly, reaching 1,870 millions 
in 1924—or about 78 i>er cent, of the pre-war figure. What has 
happened, and may happen, in regard to the remaining 27 per 
cent., may be i-egarded as one of the basic considerations of the 
Ministry’s “ P.eport on Egg Marketing in England and Wales,”*’ 
the publication of which was announced (p. 877) in the issue of 
this Journal for January last. 

Although Great Britain does not rank high in the scale of 
egg-consuming countries, there is no reason to su|)pose that the 
drop in imports is due to diminished consumption Even before 
the war, the improvement in poultry stocks and their manage¬ 
ment. together with the introduction of more economical methods 
-nvoduction generallv. were leading to a steady increase in 
,->rT(T nroduetion ■ the specialist egg producer, operating on 
•1 inv.-TP pc^le. had also '^ome into prominence. During the war- 
nAi-iod. noultrv stocks wero seriously depleted as a result of 
=!hnr*‘-!<Te of labour ar.'-'J fcoJing-stiijEfs. The conseauent scarcity 

A-'rfr.nU..,. -n 1 F!f.1i.*ries : Economic Series No. 10, H.M, 
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of eggs and the deficiency in imports were, however, in some 
degree compensated for by the many thousands of householders 
who took up poultry-keeping to ensure their personal require¬ 
ments at reduced costs, while the high prices ruling encouraged 
specialist poultry-farming and brought many recruits to the 
ranks of the commercial egg producers. 

In the post-war years, there has been some decline in small- 
scale production but, in the main, it is true to say that the reduc¬ 
tion in imports gave a great impetus to home egg production. 
Since 1921, the number of fowls kept on agricultural holdings in 
England and Wales has increased by 24 per cent, and now 
exceeds the pre-war figure, and there is the further fact that the 
distribution of more prolific strains of fowls during the last 
15 years has brought about a substantial rise in the average 
annual yield throughout the countiy, which experts put at 100 
eggs as compared with pre-war estimates of 80 per laying hen, 
or an increase of about 25 per cent. There is every indication, 
therefore, that increased home production has gone a long way, 
if not the whole way, to meet the discrepancy between the pre- 
war and the present volume of imports. 

That being so, the important question for British egg pro¬ 
ducers to consider is whether and how they can keep their hold 
on the increased share of the home egg market that they now 
possess. Specialist egg farmers, although responsible for but a 
small part of the total egg production, are an important element 
in the British poultrv industry on account of the uniformity 
of their output, althoiigh specialist egg production, which is 
not regarded in some quarters as an economic proposition under 
present conditions, shows a tendency to decline. It is in this 
matter of uniformity of oxitput as regards quantity and quality 
that the difficulty really lies. The general farmer and small¬ 
holder, who furnish about 80 per cent, of the home supplies 
are, in the main, apt to regard poultry-keeping as a minor con¬ 
sideration rather than an important feature in their general 
farming economy. For this reason, while the natural quality 
of farm-produced eggs, when marketed in good condition, is 
said to excel that of eggs produced under other circumstances, 
the supplies from these sources are somewhat uncertain both 
as regards quantity and quality. 

The sources of the eggs imported in 1924 show considerable 
variations from those in pre-war days. Eussia, which supplied 
more than half the imports of 1918, sent only 5 per cent, and, 
even including her former territories of Poland, Latvia and 
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Lithuania, the total was oiilv 16 jaer cent. Other Europeaii 
sources show a decline, imports from France, probably on 
account of esport restrictions which may be temporary, have 
practically disappeared. More distant lands, such as China, 
Argentina, Morocco, Canada-, South Africa, etc., which were 
insignificant contributors before the war, are nov? relatively 
important suppliers. Egypt also show^s a notable increase. It 
is, however, from the competition of the high-grade produce 
from near-European countries such as Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and from Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State 
that the English egg producers have most to fear. Danish and 
Dutch supjjiies, for example, command better average prices 
than ungraded home supplies on the London market for the 
greater part of the year; in other large cities, wholesalers 
and retailers are frequently prepared to pay more for imports 
of guaranteed quality than for nondescript consignments of 
Engii.sh eggs which are from time to time on offer in the local 
markets. The imports of Dutch eggs in 1924 showed a rise 
of 8 per cent, over those of 1913, and Danish eggs an increase 
of no less than 19 per cent. In the competition from these 
countries quantity and quality are allied. The example of 
Denmark in maintaining a legislative control over the quality 
of her egg exports has been followed by others, including 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State. Similar action had 
aheady been taken by South Africa and Canada and other 
countries are known to be contemplating a measure of statutory 
reform. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the present methods and prac¬ 
tices in the home egg trade must be improved in many direc¬ 
tions to compete with the highly-organised trade of competing 
countries. The significance of this becomes apparent from a 
study of the map showing geographical variations in production 
and demand which appears as a frontispiece to^ the Eeport. This 
indicates the centres of dense population in this country into 
which eggs have to be moved, the areas which consume prac¬ 
tically all the eggs they produce, and beyond these, again, the 
less-populated rural districts, which have a- surplus available. In 
other words, there are exporting areas within this country which 
have the same problems to face as, say, the exporting areas of 
Ireland, Belgium and Prance, and have no comparative advan¬ 
tage in proximity to markets. 

The future of the English egg industry will be largely deter¬ 
mined by the quality of the eggs marketed from the general 
f>.rms of this country, and particularly by the degree of attention 
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^yhich is given to improving the methods of preparing the home 
produce for market and retail sale. Improvement embraces 
questions of collection, grading, preserving, packing and dis¬ 
tribution, all of -which are very fully discussed in the Eeport, 
which indicates certain lines of action that should be considered 
by everyone interested in this branch of home-food supplies. 
It is gratifying to note that the jSTational Farmers’ Union and 
the National Poultry Council are now collaborating in the 
formulation of definite proposals. The result of these delibera¬ 
tions will be awaited with anxiety by all concerned. 

******* 


In his Pueport for the year ended 81st March, 1925, the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture states that the year 1924 was 
Canadian most satisfactory in the history 

Esff MarkPtina industry, retailers reporting a 

Reffulations ° degree of satisfaction and freedom from com- 
® ' plaint hitherto unknown and -wholesalers an 

increased business throughout the whole of the year. Although 
weather conditions during the summer of 1924 were favourable 
to the retention of quality, this satisfactory state of affairs is 
generally attributed in Canadian circles to the standardisation 
of the product and the general application of the Egg Marketing 
Eegulations, especially those regulations referring to domestic 
trading. 

The Eeport shows that the moderate prices ruling for eggs, 
combined with the higher quality offered, had a marked effect 
on consumption, and emphasises that past failure to increase 
consumption was due to unreliable quality. Dealers, when 
buying eggs from various sources, -were accustomed to make little 
or no attempt to sort them, and the produce was sold to the con¬ 
sumer, irrespective of quality, on a flat or one price basis. The 
Eegulations now require that all eggs shall be candled, graded 
and classified, and that the containers used for sale or delivery 
shall be marked with the class and grade. Although the expense 
of candling and grading is not great the enterprise and systematic 
arrangement of business required has resulted in an uplift to 
the trade. The Minister concludes by remarking that as the 
work develops and the expression of the consumer’s preference 
becomes known to the producer in the way of increased returns 
for the better grades of eggs, there is hound to he a marked 
improvement in the Canadian egg and in production methods on 
Canadian farms. 

In these circumstances, it is interesting to read the following 
extracts from comments on the new Canadian Egg Eegulatioi>4 
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■wliicli appeared in a rec-ent issue of the weekly Egg and Poultry 
Market Eeport of the Dominion Department of x4griciilture :■— 

A firm of Distributors remarks :— 

ilegardiiig tlie grading of eggs_, the attitude of the coiisumex 
has been very favourable,, for now when a housekeeper wants eggs 
for cliffereiit purposes she knows w-hat grade to order and is 
assured that she wnl] get what she pays for. We find that, on the 
wliole^ eighty per cent, of the |)reducers are satisfied with the 
plan. It takes a little time for both parties, to become educated 
to the si’steni, wdiich is of course natural. Regarding ourselves^ 
while more time is required to cariw out the grading we have 
been amply repaid by being assured of the quality of our eggs 
and by the satisfaction given our customers ; for these reasons we 
heartily endorse the plan/^ 

Another Distributor says :— 

Our farmers as a wdiole are very well pleased and we think 
that our retail trade in eggs has increased approximately twenty- 
five per cent.” 

A Producer expresses his views as folIow^s :— 

Prior to the introduction of the egg regulations^, I, in common 
with most of the commercial producers, wms using every possible 
care re quality of eggs marketed, but found it hard to compete 
wuth the chass of eggs thrown on the market as new laid. The 
regulations as they now stand give the producer every incentive 
to use care in his shipments since he is j3aid strictly on grade. 
The man "who makes a point of producing the better class egg 
can depend upon being paid a price in accordance with quality. 
The public have novr arrived at a discriminating state of mind and 
appreciate the value of different grades for different purposes. 
We have found an increased demand from our wholesalers which 
can only be accounted for by increased consumption. I am 
absolutely certain that no responsible producer wmuld wish to see 
the reOTlations slackened in any way.” 

^ ^ 

A Spegiaij Course on Milk Recording will be held at the 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton Bonington, 

Loughborougli, from Monday. April 19th, 
to Saturday 

for admission to the Course should be 
addressed to the Principal. The Course is 
being held for Milk Recorders and others who intend to take up 
the work of recording. Students will travel to Sutton Bonington 
on 5fonday. April 19th, and tuition will begin on the following 
day. Each day’s instruction will embrace :— 

(a) At least two hours theoretical teaching. 

(h’) Practical work in weighing, sampling, testing and keeping 
of records. 

At the conclusion of the Course the College will notify in 
vfriting those students who have satisfied their Instructors as Jo 


, May 8th, 1926. Applications 


Special Course 
for Mills 
Becorders. 
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tlieir industry and general ability and have passed the theoretical 
and practical examination held during the closing days. 


(a) 


SxmABus. 

Lectures . 

1. Natnre and composition of milk; causes of variation in coni" 
position; adulteration and its detection. 

2. Food and Drugs Act relative to milk ; local regulations con¬ 
cerning milk. 

3. Bacteriology of lailk ; control of bacterial growtii; importance 
of cleanliness ; methods of preserving milk. 

4. Milk sampling; weighing and methods of sampling; simple 
and composite samples ; method of packing samples for dispatch, 

o. Milk testing. Determination of percentage of fat by Gerber 
method; determination of specific gravity by lactometer and West- 
phal balance; the Iltchmond scale; calculations of solids not fat; 
calculation of averages. 

(I Principles and practice of milk recording ; Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture Scheme; accuracy in detail is essential; discussion 

of the duties of recorders, with a study of the forms which must 
be kept; milk record certificates and legister of dairy co%vs ; inter¬ 
pretation of milk records; calculation of herd averages; trarking 
of cows ; calf and bull marking scheme ; method of keeping food 
reco3*ds. 


(b) Practical Work. 

Actual milk recording; the tahing of simple and composite 
samples under various conditions; determination of the percentage 
of fat (Gerber method) and the specific gravity; calculation of 
total solids ; use of the Richmond scale; visits to farms evening 
and morning to weigh milk and make the necessary entries; 
ciiecking of records, detection of errors and abnormal results; 
keeping of food records and calculation of ccst of feeding and cost 
of food per gallon of milk. 








* 




Trials of Potatoes 
for Immunity 
from Wart 
Disease, 1925. 


The trials which are conducted bv the Ministry each year 
with the nhieet of testing new varieties of potatoes as to their 
immunity from wart disease were again 
canned out in 1925 on the farm of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Oriuskirk, Lancashire. The actual held 
operations and the taking of records were 
carried out by Mr. Harold Bryan, B.Sc., and Mrs. McDermott, 
of the Institute, but the trials were conducted on a plan 
approved by the Ministry. 

The results of the trials have been considered by a small 
Committee composed of representatives of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, and 
co-ordinated with the results of the trials carried out at the 
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testing stations of the two last-named Departments at Philp- 
stoun and EiikeeL 

The findings of the Potato Synonym Committee of the 
National Institute of Agiieultural Botany have been accepted 
where recommendations as to the classification of varieties as 
synonymous with existing varieties have been made by that 
Committee. 

The dry weather experienced during the early summer was 
very unfavourable to the development of wart disease, and in 
view of the small amount of disease \dsible on susceptible varie¬ 
ties both at Ormskirk and Philpstoiin, it was decided that no 
first-early varieties could be recommended for approval as the 
result of the 1925 trials. This decision affected six early varie¬ 
ties on which no wart disease was seen during the trials in 
1924 and 1925; a further test will be required before these 
varieties can be approved as immune. 

In addition to these six early varieties, 27 second-early or 
maincrop varieties successfully passed the test in 1925, but 
except in 5 eases the growers do not propose to place them on 
the market at the present time: their inclusion in the approved 
list is accordingly postponed in order to restrict the list to 
those varieties which have actually been, or will be, introduced 
into eommerce. 

The following are the descriptions of the five new varieties 
added to the list of those approved as immune from wart disease 
as the result of the 1925 trials, and of two varieties approved 
after the 1924 trials, but onlv recently placed on the market, 
liate or Maincrop Varieties:— 

Celurca,.^^ 

Sprout .., Pink, 

Tuber ... Oval; skin white; flesh white; eyes shallow. 

Haulm ... Moderately vigorous, upright, open; leaflets yellowish 
green, medium size; secondary leaflets large, 
numerous; stem slight coloration at base only; 
wings markedly cidnkled. 

Flovrer .. None observed. 

Dnmwerjim! 

Sprout ... Purple. 

Tuber .. White, round to ovaL 

Haulm ... Medium height, erect; foliage very dark green. 

Flower ... White, verj'' profuse. 

* * Granv i^jm d/' 

Sprout ... Blue. 

Tuber ... Kidney; skin white; flesh white; eyes shallow. 

Haulm ... Medium height, spreading; stems branching' ■ freely ; 
leaf medium green. 

Flower ' None obseived. 
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Sprout Fink. 

Taber ... Hound to oval; skin white; flesh white; eyes medimn. 

Haulm .,, Tallj open, upright, moderately vigorous; leaflets 
small, narrow, dull, very erect; stem slight pink 
colour at base only; wings straight. 

Blower .. White, small, rare, long sepals. 

Main's Triumph," 

Sprout ... Purple. 

Tuber ... Oval; irregular in shape; skin white; flesh lemon; 
eyes medium. 

Haulm Yery tall, vigorous and upright; leaflets bronze- 

green, corrugated, broad, glossy; secondary leaflets 
large and numerous; stem general reddish-purple 
pigmentation; wings crinkled. 

Fio-wer .. White, numerous, borne on long stalks. 

Response." 

Sprout .., Pink. 

Tuber ... Oval; skin white; flesh white; eyes shallow. 

Haulm ... Tall, upright; stem branching, slightly tinged pink; 
. wings broad; leaf open; leaflets medium green, 

dull and soft, with waved margin. 

Flower ... White, profuse; stalks long; buds green purple. 

Wonderful." 

Sprout ... Faint pink. 

Tuber ... Kidney, thick ; skin white; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm Compact, vigorous; leaflets erect, long, broad, glossy, 
hairy; stem green; wings straight. 

Flower .. White. 

4K- 


The Ministrj^ will coiitinxie during the coming season to test, 
at the Potato Testing Station of the National Institute of Agri- 


Wart Disease 
Immunity Trials: 
Season 1926, 


cxiltiiral Botany at Ormskirk, potatoes and 
potato seedlings as to their immunity from 
or susceptibility to wart disease on the 
conditions stated below. 


An entry form (No. 345 H.D.) obtainable from the Ministry 
should be filled up ond returned to the Potato Testing Station, 
Lathom, Ormskirk, Ijancs, with the requisite fees. Samples 
must be sent to the Station so as to amve not earlier than 
9ilst February 7ior later than 31st March. 

Conditions under which Potatoes are Accepted for Trial. 

{a) Quantity of each stock of potato to be sent for the first 
time—85 seed size tubers. 

Quantity of each stock of potato to be sent for the second and 
for subsequent years—50 seed size tubers. 

(b) A fee of 5s, is payable in respect of each stock of potato 
when first entered for immunity trials. These fees are not return¬ 
able in any circumstances. 
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(f:) Tlie Aiiiiistry wliile taking reasonable xjrecantions to secure 
satisfactory giwvth can accept no resi3onsibility for tlie failure of 
any variety, 

(d) Tlie Ministry will take all reasonable precautions to secure 
that all tiie produce of the trial plots is fed to stock after being 
thoroughly mixed togetliei^ except such portions as in ay be needed 
for exhibition or scientific jiurposes authorised by the Ministry. 
The 3Iiriistry. however, reserves the right to send tubers from the 
produce grown at Oriiiskirk for testing at the official stations of the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the Alinistry. of Agriculture 
for Northern Ireland. 

(r) The Ministry will furnish as early as possible a report on 
each stock forwarded. 

{/) When the Zdinistiy is satisfied as a result of the trials that 
a variety is iuiniiiiie iroiii -wart disease it will formally “ approve 
the variety .rnid will issue an official certificate of immunity. Certi¬ 
ficates will not be issued for any variety until it has passed at 
least two eoTiseciitive years' tests without contracting the disease. 
Special con si deration will, ho'wever, be given to the case of any 
old-established varieties submitted for testing. No certificate will 
be issued for a va-riety rvhich is declared hr the Synonym Com¬ 
mittee of the Nafional Institute of Agricultural Botany to be 
synonymous with an existing variety. If a variety is tested under 
a iiiiiiiber or letter, and approved, a sample of 100 tubers of the 
variety as named will be required for comparison with the tested 
stock. 

Trials of Seedlings .—The Aliiiistry desires to encourage the 
breeding of new varieties of potatoes, and in order to provide 
inform a tioii for breeders of seedlings it is prepared to accept 
not fewer than 2 tubers, and not more than 10 tubers of any 
seedlings for growing for one season on. the trial plotSj and to 
furnish a report on the results obtained without payment of a 
fee. These tests, however, will not be coiisidGred as forming 
part of the trials proper, and will not be reclvoned in 

the minimum period of two years referred to under (/). The 
results of these tests will not be inclndecl in any report issued 
by the Ministry. 

^ ^ ^ ^ m 


IIsfebbinct to the note which appeared in the issue of this 
Journal for June, 1925, p. 283, the Ministry has been requested 

Importation of Canadian Department of Agricnl- 

Kants into remind exporters of plants, that 

Canada importation into Canada of merchan- 

di.se packed in hay, straw or other fodders 
is prohibited, unless accompanied by a certificate, from a 
properly qualified Government veterinary officer of the country 
of origin, that such hay, straw or other fodder has been grown 
and stored, and the merchandi.se packed, in a district not 
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infected with foot-and-mouth disease, or unless accompanied 
by a certificate from a properly qualified Government veterinary 
officer that the packing has been thoroughly disinfected. It 
should be noted that the term '' fodder '' includes all products 
of the fields, e.g., chaff, rice hulls, hiickivheat hulls, sphagnum 
moss, etc. 

It is understood that pulverised peat, excelsior, charcoal, 
wood wool, sawdust, or paper may be used without the certifi¬ 
cates referred to above. 

^ ^ 


Purity of 
Parsnip Seed. 


The Regulations made under the Seeds Act, 1920, requii'e in 
the ease of a sale of parsnip seed, that the seller shall deliver 

to the purchaser a statement in writing con¬ 
taining certain speciftad particulars, includ¬ 
ing (1) the name and address of the seller; 
(2) a statement that the seeds have been tested in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act ; (3) the kind of seed; (4) the per¬ 
centage of purity if below 97 per cent.; and (5) the percentage 
of germination; provided that if the percentage of germination is 
not less than the authorised minimum percentage (45 per cent.") 
prescribed in the Schedule to the Regulations, a statement to 
that effect, which shall include the authorised minimum per¬ 
centage of germination, shall be sufficient. 

Owing to the structure of the parsnip seed, it frequently 
happens that the percentage of purity falls below the 97 per cent, 
prescribed in the Seeds Regulations, the impurities being mainly 
“ light ” and imperfect seeds. The sale of such seed is not 
contrary to the Regulations provided the actual percentage of 
purity is declared. 


During the month ending 15th February, legal proceedings 
were instituted against five employers for failure to pay the 

minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed 
by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages 
Board for workers in agriculture. 

The particulars of the eases are as 

follows :— 


Enforcement of 
Minimum Rates 
of Wages. 


County. 

Ootirt. 


Fines. 

Costs. 

Arrears 
of waycs 
ordered to 

JVo. of, 
workers 

Oxford 

Watlington 

£ 

10 

s. d. 

0 0 

£ s. d. 

2 15 0 

he panel. 

M B. d. 
7 4 8* 

coneerned. 

2 

Northants 

Kettering 

6 

10 0 

3 10 0 

23 12 7 

5 

Derby 

Derby 

3 

0 0 

0 15 0 

38 1 3 

3 

Kent 

Canterbury 

8 

0 0 

— 

42 18 8 

4 

Bembroke 

Plaverf ord west 

1 

0 0 

— 

10 13 1 

1 ^ 
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NxTiiiBBE and Declared Value of Animals Living, for Breed¬ 
ing, exported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in the 
_ - three months ended December, 1925, com- 

Export OS pared with the -eoiTesponding period in 

Breeding Stock. £^^4 

(From Eeturns supplied by H.M. Customs and Excised 


CjuiiI'y to whicli 
; Exported 

Oct. to 

Dec.. 1925 

Oct. to Dec., 1924 

Number 

Declared 

Value 

N umber 

Declared 

Value 

GATTi.B 

; 

I £ 


£ 

ATgexitixia ... 


\ 7,743 

i H3 

7,010 

Belgium 

2 

150 

4 

112 

Bolivia 

21 

1.806 

: 0 

0 

Chile.,, 

J 

I 500 

2 

150 

Ecuador 

0 

' 0 

2 

GO 

IJrui^uav 

8 

1 2.S00 

1 

150 

British India 

.j 

I 470 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

i,i540 

20,874 

760 

10.384 

Ken ra Col im t 

5 

421 

0 

0 

Uni mi of South Africa 

58 

1 4.465 

28 

1,153 

Otlicr Countries 

8 

476 

8 

79 

Total of Cattle 

L817 

39.705 

S3S 

19,098 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 


1 

1 



Argentina ... 

602 

1 11,655 

420 

11,922 

Bolivia 

54 

1,962 

0 

0 

Chile .. 

24 

1 1.18.0 

1G5 

5,021 

Fiance 

7 

i 75 

3 

142 

Japan 

0 

1 0 

12 

140 

ITroginty 

159 

; 3,490 

102 

2,523 

Irish Free State 

850 

1 3,991 

851 

2,617 

Union oi. Soiitls Africa 

29 i 

f 693 

^ 0 

0 

Other Countries 

1 1^0 

2,270 

■ 26 

733 

T<'>tal of Sheep and Lambs 

L755 

24,321 

1,579 

i 

23,098 

SWINE 





Ai'geiitina ,,, ... i 

f 2 

40 i 

3 

74 

; Bolivia 

8 

498 ^ 

0 

0 

France 

! 5 

60 

20 

287 

Oeinmiiy 

12 

475 1 

17 

426 

Japan 

B 

99 ! 

3 

148 

Bern ... ... ... j 

6 

117 1 

0 

0 

Russia 

50 

1,000 i 

0 

0 

Swi t zerIan d .,. 

0 

0 

52 

555 

Irish Free State 

156 

789 : 

120 

144 

' Umon of South Africa 

5 

160 ! 

0 

0 

Oilier Countries 

5 

107 j 

25 

246 . 

Total of Swine 

230 

3,345 1 

240 

1,880 
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Numbbb and Declared Value of Animals Living, for Breed¬ 
ing, exported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland during 
EKport ol 1925, with comparative figures for 1924. 

Breeding Stock 
in 1925. 


(Prom “ Annual Statement of Trade ” and Returns supplied 


by H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


CoiiBtr^" to which 
Exported 

1925 j 

1924 

1 

Nuiiiber | 

Declared 

Value 

Number j 

! 

DAcharecI 

Value 

1 CATTLE 1 


^ i 


£ 

Ar.ii'ei'itiiia ... ... ... . 

509 i 

108,562 1 

273 i 

47,040 

Beltliuiri 

17 i 

305 ! 

5 1 

152 

-Brazil 

12 i 

1,982 

4 ; 

520 

Den mark 

42 i 

1,915 ! 

0 

0 

Germany * ... ... 

41 i 

1.944 : 

5 i 

450 

Uru^>•l^ay ... ... i 

69 ! 

13,166 ’ 

92 1 

16,518 

Canada ... ... ' 

0 f 

0 1 

60 i 

12,780 

Irish Free State ... ... | 

5,861 i 

T7.9B8 1 

5.946 

74.937 

Kenya Colony ... ... 

30 ! 

1,842 ! 

14 

1,434 

Union of South Africa ... 

141 

12,914 

42 ; 

2,253 

Other Countries 

105 

6,827 

60 1 

3,314 

Total of Cattle 

6,827 

227,395 

6,501 

159,398 

SHEEP AKD LAMBS 





Argentina 

1,102 

24,077 

794 

20,786 

-Bolivia 

54 

3,962 

0 

0 

Chile. 

27 

1,420 

173 

5.316 

Germany 

25 

546 

31 

1.239 

RiLSKxa 

205 

3,454 

0 

0 ! 

Uruguay 

204 

4,660 

120 

2,918 

Irish Free State 

2,800 

9,415 

4,683 

14,013 

Union of South Africa 

71 

1,323 

21 

230 

Other C«mntries 

207 

4,678 

140 

2,278 

Total of Sheep and Lambs 

4,695 

51,535 

5,962 

46,780 

SWINE 

i 



! 

1 

Argentina ... 

IS 

247 

31 

1 1,224 

Austiia 

0 

0 

781 

8,110 

C^echo - Slovakia 

6 

1 120 

81 

* 1,811) 

France 

14 

214 

69 

i 1,281 

Germany 

62 

1,962 

40 

i 1,078 

J apan 

16 

679 

28 

1 920 

Netherlands... 

15 

496 

19 

1 426 

Bnssia 

81 

2,088 

0 

i 0 

Irish Free State ... 

582 

2-707 

703 

! , 1.241 

Union of South Africa ... * 

89 

2,019 

3 

! 80 

Other Countries 

124 

2,531 

116 

j 1,851 

Total of Swine 

3,002 

13,063 

1,871 

i 18,021 

i "" 




i 
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Foot-and-'Moiitli Disease.»~Smce the issue of the February 
Journal, the following outbreaks of foot-and-iuoiith disease have l;)eeii 
confirmed, in Essex^ 1 ; Lancashire;, 6 ; lieicester, 8 ; Lincoln (Lindsey h 
2; Korfojfc, 2: Isottinghaniy 1; Stafford, 3; Warwick, 4; Yorks LYL, 
3; Yorks LLR., 5; and Yorks W.B,, 2. 

New centres have been brought to light at Buttercraiiibe (Yorks 
E.B.); Lincoln (Lindsey); Packington (Leicestens.) ; Newton-in- 
Cartroel (Lancs.); BirJiiiiigham; Leicester; Great Yarmouth; Stoke-on- 
Trent ; Nottingham and Sheffield. 

IJp to and including 25th February the number of outbreaks since 
1st January, 1926, is 40, involving 11 counties. 




^ ^ 


Farm Workers* Minimum Wag^es.— A meeting- of the Agricul- 
toial Wages Board was held on the 8th February, at 7, Whiteiiall Place, 
S. W.l, the Cijairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages Com¬ 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, 
and proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the Com¬ 
mittees’ decisions: — 

'Buchingham-s’hire .—An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates for 
male w'orkers and minimum rates for female workers to operate 
from the 1st March to the 31st Oct. (i.e., for the period of 
summer ’’ hours). In the case of male -workers of 21 years 
of age and over the minimum rate is 31s. per wk, of 50 hr. 
(instead of per w’k. of 48 hr. as at present) with overtime at 
9d. per hr. on week-days and lid. per hr, on Sundays. For 
female workers of IS years of age and over the minimum rate is 
6d. per hr. 

l.iiicolnshirG {^esteven and. Liiidsey), —An Order fixing minimurii 
and overtime rates for male workers and minimum rates for 
female workers to come into force on the 16tii Feb., 1926 (when 
the existing rates are due to expire), and to continue until the 
6th March, 1927. In the case of male workers employed wholly 
or mainly as wagoners the minimum rate is 39s. per wk. of 
52 hr. in sum.n;er and 48 hr. in winter, and such additional 
hours as may be required for the performance of customary 
duties in connection with the care of horses (but so that the total 
number of hours per week shall not exceed 61 from the 15th Oct. 
to the 13th May, and 58 during the remainder of the year). 
For shepherds of 21 years of age and over the minimum wage 
is 37s. per wk. of 52 hr, in summer and 48 hr.^ in winter, and 
such additional hours as may be required for the performance 
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of Giistoiriarj' duties in connection with care of slieej) (but 

so that the total siunifaer of hours per week siiali not exceed 
55 in siiiiinier and 56 in winter). Additional sums are payable 
in respect of woj‘k during the ianibiiig season. 

The miniiiyain wage for male w-orkers aged dl years and oYei% 
emX3ioyed wholly or mainly as stockmen, is 3Ss, wk. of 52 hr. 
ill summer and 48 hr. in winter^ and such additional hours as 
may be required for the c>f customary" duties in 

connection with the care of stock (but so that the total number of 
hours per w’eek shall not exceed 56 in summer and 58 in 
rvinter)-- I 21 the case of all other male workers of 21 years of 
age feiiid OA'Cr the niiiiimum wage is 32s. per wk. of 48 hr. in ^ 
winter and 52 hr. in summer. The overtime rates in the case 
of all classes of male w’orkers of 21 years of age and over are 
94'd. per hr. on Aveek-days and ll-^d. per hr. on Sundays. 

The minimum rate for female w’orkers of 17 years of age and 
over is o-^-d. per lir. for all hours Avorked. 

Denbigh and Flint .—An Order to operate for a period of twelve 
months from the 16th Feb. continuing the existing minimum 
and overtime rates for male and female wmrkers unchanged. In 
the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over, employed 
wholly or mainly as teamsmen, cattlemen, coAvmen, shepherds 
or bailiffs, the minimum rate is 37s. per Avk. of 61 hr., and in 
that of other male AAmrkers of the same age 30s. 6d. per wk. of 
60 hr., overtime in each case being at 9d. per hr. For female 
workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 6d. 
per hr. with ovex'time at 6gd. per hr. 

Dadnor and Brecon .—An Order to operate for the tAvelx^e months com¬ 
mencing 15th Feb. continuing the existing niiiiinmm and over¬ 
time rates for male and female workers unchanged. For male 
workers of 21 years of age and oaw the minimum rate is 31s. 
per Avk. of 54 lir. in summer and 48 hr. in AAunter, with an 
OA^ertime rate of 9d. per hr. In the case of female Avorkers of 
18 years of age and over, tlie minimum rate is 5d. per hr. with 
overtime at G^d, per hr. on week-days and T^d. per hr. on 
Sundays. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

« ^ ^ ^ # 


Leaflets issued by tlie Ministry. — Since the date of the list 
given ill the August issue of the Journal^ p, 477, the following leaflets 
have been issued : — 


123. 
„ 136. 

„ 138. 

„ 139. 

,, 140. 

„ 389. 


JRe-written : 
No. 38. 


j» 


92. 

303. 


Cultivation (and Diseases and Pests) of Cucumbers. 
Agricultural Wages in England and Wales. 
Diphtheria in Poultry (Poup or Bird Pox) 
Loganberry Cultivation. 

Poultry Manure. 

Scheme for the Distribution of Sittings of Eggs, 
Day-old Chicks and Ducklings of approved quality. 

The Carrot Fly. 

Bunt and Smut in Wheat. 

The Turnip Gall Weevil. 
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Mejinsed : — 
Ho. 23. 

„ 94. 

131. 

,, 137. 

M 146. 

,, am 

,, 400. 

A m.ended : — 
Ho. 109. 


Potato IBliglit and its Prevention. 

Millepedes and Centipedes. 

Apple and Pear Scab. 

Potato Scab. 

The "ValTie of Pecords of the Milk Yield of Cows. 
The Cultivation of Parsnips. 

List of Publications. 

Cabbage Caterpillars. 


^ ^ ^ 


^ m 


Market for Poultry Breeding' Stoqk in the Dutclx East 
Indies.—The Editor of ‘‘ Indisch Avicultnra,’^ a bi-monthly publica¬ 
tion dealing with ponltry in the Butch East Indies^ states that there 
is a large import of poultry into the country (Java, Sumatra, etc.). 
At present birds are supplied principally from America and Holland, 
but he is of opinion that, in some cases, British birds, especially 
Dorkings and Buff Orpingtons, would be better. Poultry breeders who 
may be interested should communicate with the Department of Over¬ 
seas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.l, for further 
information, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Cxuide to Current Official Statistics.— Vol. HI,—(H.M. 
Stationery Office: Price Is. net, post free Is. 3i-d. ; pp. 252.) To a 
greater or less, extent, practically all Official Publications will be found 
to contain statistics, but a considerable knowledge of Departmental 
organisation is necessary for an inquirer merely to know which annual 
or other periodical reports or returns are likely to provide the statis¬ 
tical information for which he is seeking, quite apart from the large 
number of special reports exhibiting the results of inquiries or 
researches, most of which contain statistical data. And, even so, the 
likely publications must be obtained and examined in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether any statistics that may occur in them relate to the 
subject of the inquiry, and, if so, whether they are analysed in 
precisely the required manner. 

It is accordingly the aim of the Guide: — 

(1) To ^direct the inquirer to all current official publications 
that contain statistics bearing on his subject; and especially, 

(2) To inform him of the nature of the statistics he will' find 
in the volume to which he is referred, f.e., their mode of analysis^ 
and the time and place to which they relate. 

These objects are secured by means of a Subject Index (pages 12 to 
lb4), reference from which is made by a system of serial numbers to 
the various volumes in a List of Publications (pages 190 to 247). 

From an indexing point of view the Subject Index presents some 
novel features'that are fully described in paras. 2 to 5 of the Intro¬ 
duction to the Guide. In particular, the usual difficulties of termin- 
ology in using an index/ as a result of which it may appear that thei*e 
are ^ no references to the subject under consideration, are completely 
avoided. It is only necessary to decide to which of 25 broad headings, 
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t’.fy.j AgricuJturej Defence, Education, Trade, etc., an inquiry relates, 
and to follow up tlie system of successive cross-references branching 
from each of these headings to ascertain with' certainty wiiat (if any) 
statistics may be available. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of the statistical material 
published prior to the period covered by the several issues of the 
Guide will find, in the Appendix to Volume Two, a broad survey of 
publications of permanent statistical interest issued mainly since the 
year 1900. 

A Liist of British Aphides.— (J. Davidson, D.Sc., FtL.S. 
London; Longmans, Green & Co.., price, 12s. 6d. net.) The subsidiary 
portion of the title of this book, viz., ‘‘ Including Notes on their 
Synonymy, their Recorded Distribution and Food Plants in Britain, 
azid a Food Plant Index,” indicates that the work is more than a cata¬ 
logue of species of aphides inhabiting Britain. Albeit, such a catalogue, 
straightening out as it dees the synonymy of the Aphidadse from the 
confusion hitherto obtaining, is a thing of no mean value in itself. 
This is essentially a book for the student of this group of insects and 
the economic entomologist, who will find this collected material brought 
together in a useful form indispensable for reference. 

Grassland in Slovakia. Pastevnictui na Sloveu.skii.—(Dr. log. 
Vaeiav Madia; Ministry of Agriculture, Prague, price 30 crowns.) 
One is accustomed to regard pasture and pasture land problems as 
particularly associated with British agricrilture, but the receipt from 
the Czecho-Slovakian Ministry of Agriculture of a large volume dealing 
with pasture in Slovakia shows that pasture may also bulk large in the 
rural economy of other countries. About one-eighth of the whole area 
of Slovakia is in pasture, in addition to about two-thirds as much 
meadow land for hay, and this is mostly situated in the hill regions 
towards the Talias mountains where the rainfall averages about 
30 inches per year. The pastures are very necessary to the agriculture 
of the country, especially as providing means of keeping cattle for the 
small-holders. For that reason a special Commission has been set up 
with the object of increasing the area of pasture land, and for the 
improvement of existing pastures and the regulation of Communal 
pastures to prevent their deterioration. 

Particulars are given of the action taken in this direction j some 
ten thousand acres have been “ improved ” during the last five years 
at an average cost of about £3 an acre, and lack of funds has alone 
prevented a wdder extension of the process. The Bulletin gives much 
information as to the types of laud in pasture, the methods of improve- 
nient, the regulations adopted, and the live stock of the country. The 
main report occupies 385 pages in the Czech language, but resumes are 
added in English, French and German. 

Publications issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture. — The principal j)iitlications of the Institute are as 
follows: — 

(1) The Iniemational 07-op 'Report mid Aijricultural Statistics. 

This Report ap|)ears monthly on the Thux'sday nearest to the 20th 
of the month. It contains information on the production, trade and 
prices of the principal agricultural products. This information is 

G 

at 
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supplied by the Governments of the 71 States adhering to the Institute, 
and relates to the area sown, crop conditions, crop forecasts and actual 
harvest yields, number of live stock, the import and export trade in the 
principal agricultural products, their fnices and the amount of visible 

stocks. 

Tlie Beport is designed to afford information as to the progress of 
the world’s crops, trade conditions and the trend of prices of agricnl- 
tnral products of international iniirortance. The products dealt with 
include cereals, potatoes, sugar, fibres, vegetable oils, tobacco, wine, etc. 

(2.) The International B^evicio of the Science and Practice of Agri¬ 
culture, 

This Beview gives informiation relating to progress in agricultural 
science and research, livestock improvement, farm engineering, rural 
industries, agricultural economics and plant diseases. 

Part I consists of original articles by leading specialists in the 
various ccuntries on the most important questions of the moment. 

Part II deals with the work of International Associations. 

Part III relates to the work of the Institute in connection wih 
international conferences, agreements, conventions, etc. 

Fart lY contains general information abstracted from the scien¬ 
tific and technical publications of the various conntries. 

Part V consists of current notices relating to world agricultural 
movements, legislative and administrative measures, agricultural 
institutions, congresses, exhibitions, fairs, etc. 

(3) In ternationa l lie vie w of Agricultural ^Economics, 

This Review deals with agrii'ultural co-operation. agi-ieuUural insurance, 
agricultural credit, the economic and social conditions of the agricul¬ 
tural classes, land systems and other agricultural economic questions. 

The Beview is divided into two parts—the first containing original 
articles by persons who possess first-hand knowledge of the questions 
dealt with, or who have made a special study of them; the second con¬ 
sisting of notes on agricultural economic questions classified according 
to subject and to the country to which they relate. 

InteTnational Year Sooh of Agricultural Statistics, 1924.—XCII 
-I- 489 pages 8vo. 8s. 

The prices of the Institute’s publications have been revised since 
the publication of the December issue of the Journal, and during 1926 
will be as follows: — 

International Crop Beport and AgricuUttral IPublished 

monthly, about 50 pp. 8vo, Subscription rate for 1926, 10s. ; single 
number, Is. 3d. 

International Beview of the Science and Bractice of AgrlGultwre,— 
Published quarterly, about 160 pp. 8vo. Subscription rate for 1926, 
12s. ; single number, 3s. 6d. 

International Beview of Agricultural Bconomics. —Published quar¬ 
terly, about 160 pp, 8vo. Subscription rate, 8s. ; single number, 2s, 6d. 
ComMned subscription for the above three periodicals for 1926, 25s. 
These publications are obtainable from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, Dondon, S.W.l, post free at the 
prices shown above. Bemittances should be made payable to “ The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries or Order and crossed ‘‘ Bank 
of England.” 

A complete list of the Institute’s publications will be forwarded "on 
application. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agficultiire, General and Miscellaneous. 

The Estate Book and Diary ^ 19*26. (391 pp-) Letcliworth : Country 

Gentlemen’s Association, Is. 6d. fxce- 

Geary, J. —J^enmark and Ireland. Some facts for the Irish Farmer. 

Articles reprinted from “ Irish Independent,” Sept, and Oct., 1925. 
(110 ppo) ilubiin : Irish Independent,” 1923, 6cl. [63(489),] 

Hitchcock, A, A.—Methods of Descriptive Systematic Botany. (216 pp.) 
New York ; J, Wiley. London ; Chapman & Haii, 19*25, 12s. 6d. 
[58.2.] 

Bonar, L., Holman, ft. M., and Roush, L .—A Laboratory Guide for a 
Course in General Botan3u (106 pp.) New York : J. YV’ile3^ London : 
Chapman & Hail, 1925, 6s. [58.J 

Ascrojt, ft. IF.—The Conservation of the Nation’s Y^egetation. The Effect 
of Smoke on Plant Life. (26 pp.) The Author, The Flower Cottage, 
East Aloseley, Surrey, 1924, [58.11; 614.7,] 

Korsnio, EmlL —Ogress i mitidens jordbuk. Biologiske og praktiske 
undersokeiser. (694 pp. -p 4(J0 ffgs.) Oslo : J. YV. Cappeiens, 1925, 
10 kr. [63.259.] 

Vermorel, F.—Ylanuel pratique de la Destruction des Yfaiivaises Herbes. 
(39 pp.) Paris : Librairie Agricole de ia Maison Biistique, 1925. 
[63.25‘L] 

IFi.sTon**?n Agrictdiural Experiment Station, —Hesearch Builetin 65 :— 
P^ertiiii?i:er Experiments : Methods of Application and Effect on Ger¬ 
mination, Earlj^ Growth, Hardiness, Boot Growth, Lodging, Maturity, 
Quality and Yield. (56 pp.) Yladison, 1925. [68.16.] 

Central Landowners' Associatioji. —A S^^stem of Book-keex>ing for Agricul-^ 
ttiral Estates, with Explanatory Notes. (17 pj).) Prepared jointly by 
and obtainable from the Central Landowners’ Association, the Sur¬ 
veyors’ Institution, and the Land Agents’ Societv. London, 1925, 
2s. 6d. net. [65.7.] 

Roberison Scott, J. W ,— The Story of the YYmmen’s Institute Movement 
in ‘England and YVaies and Scotland. (290 pp.) Kingham, Oxon : The 
Yiiiage Press, Idbury, 1925, 6s. 6d. [30; 376.] 

Fairrie, G.—Sugar. (233 pp.) Liverpool : Fairrie & Go., Yauxhail Boad, 
1925, 12s. 6d. [664.1.] 


Field Crops. 

National Association of British and Irish Millers. —Further Beport on the 
Quality of Yeoman II. Compared with Selected Yeoman and Older 
” P’orms ” of English YVheat. Season 1924-1925. (11 pp.) London : 

1925. [63.311.] 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station .— Technical Bulletin 18 :—Tillage 
Investigations relating to Wheat Production. (65 xjp.) Manhattan, 
1925. [63.196; 63.311.] 

U.S. Departnient of Agriculture. —Farmers’ Builetin 1464: — Barley: 

Culture, Uses and Y’^arieties, (32 i)p.) YY^asliington, 1925. [63.313,] 

U^iiversity College of Wales, Agrioiiltiiral Department .— Advisory Bulletin 
I :~Seeds AIixtui“e Experiments in West and Central YY'aies, 1915-1925. 
(64 ppQ Aberystwyth, 1925, 6d. [63.33,] 

Fruit, 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station .— Bulletin 385:—Blooming-Period 
and Yield of Apx)ies—A 15-Year Average, (pp. 69-82.) Wooster, 1925. 
[63.41 fa).] 

WasJdngton Agricultiiral Experiment Station .— Bulletin 193 :—Studies in 
Apple Storage. (44 pp.) Pullman, 1925. [63.41-198.] 

Plant Pests and Diseases, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture .— Dept. Bulletin 1347 : —Foot-Bot Dis¬ 
eases of Wheat in America. (40 pp. -f- 5 x^i.) YYashington, 1925- 
[63.24-31.] 

California Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin 391 Machines for 
Coating Seed WTieat with Copper Carbonate Dust. (16 pxn) Berkeley, 
1925. [63.295.] 
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]VtishiH(jtori Agricultural E.tperinient Station .—Bulletixi 191 TTie 
Hliizoctoioia Disease of Potatoes. (78 pp*) Piilimaii, 1925. [63.24.] 

Sultanic Agrieuiturai Society. — Technical Section. —The Insect ana 
Heiated Pests of Egypt, by P. C. Willcocks. A^olnme II : Insects and 
Mites -Feeding on G-ramineoiis Crops and Products in the Field, Granary 
and Mill. (418 pp. -F P^*) Cairo, 1925. [63.27-31.] 

Stock and Meat. 

Hansixn. Nils .—Fiitterung der Haustiere : Ihre theoretischen grundlagen 
unci ihre wutschaftliche durchiuhrung. Translated from Swedish by 
Franz zon Ale-issner. (230 l>p.> Dresden : Theodor Steinkopff, 1926, 
8 m. [63.6043.] 

Smipp, li. M .—Beef Cattle : Their Feeding and Management m the Corn 
Beit States. (4-19 pp.) Few PMrk : J. Wilev. Dondon : Chapman & 
Hail, 1925, 20s. [63.62.] 

Smith., F. Bostock .—Fur llabbits for Profit. (46 pp.) The Author, 
*‘Headelonds,” Barham, Canterbury, 1925, Is. [63.69.] 

IIaniinond^ J .—^lleproduetion in the Habbit. With Foreword and Chapter 
on the Formation of the Corpus liuteum, by F. M. 4. Marshall. [Bio¬ 
logical Monographs and Manuals Fo. 4.] (210 pp.) Edinburgh and 

Eoiidoa : Cdiver & Boyd, 1925, 15s. [612.J 

Tomhave, li'. H .—Aleats and Meat Products. [Lippincott’s Farm 
^klanuals.] (427 pp.) Philadelphia and Eondon : J. B. Eippincott Go., 
1925, 12s. 6d, [63.75.] 

Dairying. 

Scottish Board of Health. —^'^"ariations in the Composition of Milk: A 
Btiidy of the results of analysis of six hundred and seventy-six^ samples 
of niiik (each sample being the milk of one cow) from cows of various 
breeds throughout Scotland in 1921*22, by J. F. Tocher. (196 pp.) 
Edinburgh : H.M. Stationery OiSce, 1925, AT Is. net. [63.712.] 
*¥eteriiia 2 'y Science. 

Cornell sigricidiural Experiment Station .—Memoir 86:—A Study of the 
Dietary Beiatioi^sliips and the Pathology of “ Stiffness ” in Swine. 
34 pp,, xiv j>L) Ithaca, 1925. (With bibliography.) [619.4; 63.64: 
043. (Minerals,)] 

Marchadierj .4. L., and Goujon^ .4.—Notions pratiques de Toxicologic 

Vegetale indigene. (2S4 pp.) Paris : Eibrairie Octave Doin, 1924, 
22 frs. [63.*255.] 

Poultry. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. —Economic Series Fo. 10 :—Eeport 
on Egg Marketing in England and Wales. (153 pp.) London : H.M. 
^Stationery Ohiee, 1026, Is. 6d. [63.741(42).] 

Union of South Africa Department of Agrictilture. —Science Bulletin 41, 
1925 :—Note on the Cold Storage of Eggs. (16 pp.) Pretoria, 1925. 
[63.742.3 
Engineering. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. —Dept. Bulletin 1348 ;—An Appraisal of 
Power used on Farms in the United States. (75 pp.) Washington, 
1925. [63.17:63.191.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. —Farmers’ Bulletin 1430 (—Power for the 
Farm from Small Streams. (35 pp.) Washington, 1925. [63.17.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. —Farmers’ Bulletin 1448 :—Farmstead 
Water Supply. (38 pp.) Washington, 1925. [628.7.] 

Ballard, F .— Concrete for House, Farm, and Estate. Third Edn., rev. 
(98 pp. A- figs.) London : Crosby Lock^vood, 1925, 7s. 6d. [691.] 

Economics.and" Legal Handbooks. 

Oxford Unmetsily Agricultural Economics Research Institute. —Miscel¬ 
laneous Papers in Agricultural Economics, VoL III, 1923-25, Oxford, 
1925, 10 b. [338.1.3 


Cambridge School of Agriculture, Farm Economics Branch .—Eeport No. 
2 An Economic and Financial Analysis of Six Eastern Counties 
Farms in 1924-25, by J. A. Venn and H. McG. Carslaw. (12 pp.) 
Cambridge, 1925, Is. [338.1(42).] . v / 

California Agricultural Experiment Station .—Circular 298 : 
and Limitations of Co-operative Marketing- (19 pp.) 

[334.6'.] 


-Possibilities 
Berkeley, 1925. 


'Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s ' Stationebt OfeXCE, 
- : By Metchim Son^ Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. ' 



CARTERS LORD WARDEN MANOED 


Quality & Weight 

The Carter method of pedigree Root selection assures, first 
and foremost, highest feeding value, quality. Continued 
intensive selection has also added to the weight in a 
remarkable degree. 

The new Model strains of Carters Lord Warden Mangel, 
Carters Windsor Mangel, Carters Tipperary Swede, and 
Carters Invicta Swede, produce 25 % more per acre, weighed 
up side by side with other varieties. 

This combination of quality and weight in Carters Roots is a 
very big asset when relative values of Root crops are considered. 
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BREEDERS’ ANN'OUNCEMENTS 


HORSES. 

PERGHERONS. 

GH,rv’'EES * SOiXS, LTD., HrSTOX, CAMBS.—Stuii of 120 Percherons Mares and PillieKS mostly of French descent, lieaded by 
■French bred prize-wliming Staliions. 

CATTLE. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

OHIVBBS & SONS, LTD., HiSTOK, CAMBS.—PediBrree Dairy Sbortborns. Over IfiO head, mainly f^hiouaWy bred Bates’ 
Families. Official Milk Eecords and Bntter Fat Tests. Champion Cow, Keserve Champion Bull, luC Cuinea Challenge Cup, 
E.A.S.B, Show, etc. Bulls and Bull Calves always for sa^e, 

PEDIGREE DAIET SHOILTHORNS.—Select Herd, established 1805. Best Bates Blood, younp: Bulls for Sale whose Dams and Sires’ 
Dams are heavy milking Cows with well-shaped udders and sound constitutions.-.-r-J. & H. llOBlNSOX,ltord, Lewes, Sussex, 


GUERNSEYS, 

THE COUSTESS OF OHSLOWS PEMGEBK MILK BECOEDBD GUEBL'SEY HEED.—Bulls for fote, of various nges, prize- 

winning sires from damson the Guernsey Society’s Advanced Eegister.—Apply MANAGiiR, ClANPOK FAKK, ISH. Gib gdkokd. 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS. 

THE STjLPLEPOED PAEK HEED. A few yomg Balls from Eoyal Prize Winners always for ^e from carefully tested 

milking strains only. Apply C. S. Harvby, Wymondham, Oakham. 

CHIYEEwS & SONS, LTD., HiSTON, CAMBS.—Pedigree Lmcolnshire Bed Shortborus. Head of 150 best dual-purpose Cattle with 
Milk Yields up tn gallons. Bulls and Bull Calves for sale from cows with Official Milk Records and Butter Fat Tests. 
KINMOTJNT BED POLLS—Property of Cob. 0- BROOK, Champion & Reserve Supreme Ohamplon Highland Show, 1923. Winners 
R.A.S.E. Boya! Lancs., East Kilbride, etc., 1923. Official Milk Records Balls forSale, MANAGi:il,Fatffis:0ffibf,KihihOunb, Annan. 

BRITISH FRiESIANS. 

GRODNDWELL HEB.D.—?.tock always for sale. Messrs. SayERS, Groundwell, Blunsdon, Swindon. 

HEREFORDS. 

FARMINGTON HERB OF PEDIGREE HEREFORDS from the best sbrain’i. Stud Bull FARMTMGTON NOBldt (39153)— 
Apply Lient.-Col. C. D. Barrow, Farmington, Northleach, Gloucestershire. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

ilABKET PRIGBS and Slw^v Prize;^ proelaira early maturity and beef supremacy of Aberdccu-Aiigus and their Grosses. For best 
oommercirtl results iwe Ab'r-rdeen-Angus Sires. Illustrated Literature;— ABERPE'EN^-Anous Oatti.E SO(TE'rY, 91, tTiiion 
■ Street" Aberdeen, Scotlanci. 


FIGS. 

LARGE WHITE. 

CHIViRS & SONS, LTD., HlSlON, 0AMB3. —^Pedigree Large Wliite Pigs. Nearly 2.000 head bred annually. Breeding Stock 
liave ran of Urge orchards. Champion Bnar Royal Show, 19*22, and Highland Show, 1922 and 1925, iind numerous otlmr 
mtx&ses at hfading Sbows. Young Stock always on offer. Annual Sale in May, 

GRBENALL, SIR GILBERT, BART-, C.Y.O.. WALTON Hall, WARRINGTON. The Walton and Worsley Herd of Pedigree 
Large White Pigs. Selections for sale at moderate prices. Free Area for movements. For particulars, and appointments to 
view the Herd, apply to the Manager, The Office, Bridge House, Highu-Walton, Warrington. Station : Warrington. 


MIIDDLE WHITE. 

OHfVRRS & SONS, LTD., Histon, Cambr.—S elect Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites. Champion Oup for Bpst Middle White Pig at 
Royal Shows. 1919 and 1920 (won outright). Champion Boar. Reserve Champion Sow, Royal Show 1921, Reserve ChamTdon 
Boar and Sow, Royal Show, 1922. Reserve Champion Boar, Royal Show, 1923, Re^rve Champion Boai and Sow, Ro,\aT Show, 
1924. Champion Boar, R<wai Show. 1925. Champion Boar and Sow und Gold Medal, best pig in Show, Highland, !922 and 
1923, diampion Sow and Medal for Be.s.t Middle White, Higliland 1925, Ohainpipii Boar and Sow Rujal Comities Show, 1924, 
Yoang Stock always on offer. Animal Sale in April. 

STAPLBFORD HERB OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. A few choice gilts and boars Sired by Royal Winners always for sale at 
rwwntWe prices. C, S. Habysy, Wymondham, Oakham. '■; 

SHEEP. 

'FINN, ABTHUR, Wkstbroke, LyuI), Kent. Oldt>st established flock in Romney Marsh. Winner of Champion Cup. Three 
'times^ Beseiwe for Championship and three First Prizes, recent Ewe Flock t onip'etitions, Ins,pection invited. 

KINMOHNT SITFPOLKS'—Pro|>erty of Col. O-BROOK, Winners of Bristol Challenge Cup for best flock in G.B. Eagle Oliallenge 
■ wad Pretyman Cups in 1924 Flock Com,petition. Rams and Ewes for sale. Manager, Farms Office, Kinmount, Atman. 


FOIJLTRY. 

■C||II:VRRS <k,S0N8, LTD., Histok, Camrs.—H igh-class Utility White Leghorns, Black ■ Leghorns,'White Wyandottes, Light' 
Sussex and Khaki Camptell Ducks. Stock reared on free range. Winners at leading Laying Oompetifciona including Gold 
. Aledal Duck St ciiun in National Test, Eggs and Stock Birds for Sale. Illustrated List Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOW, 12, Pbeenis: Place, London, W.G.1, Manufacturer of “Blows Superior Absorbent Cotton Wool Filter Mediums.” 

GITN8, GRABrAL PAXMIHTS. English made fully guaranteed Guns from £6 17b. 6d. Continental double guns from £4 f 

TROHAS Wild GUN WORKS, Birmingham. * 


Also frhttaB HwifrS, SAioon wiA Ait Giim. Send 'for list. :■ 
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F. HEWTHORN & CO. Ltd. 

--- Manufacturers of —- 

HIGH CLASS VETERINARY MEDICINES, 
POWDERS, OINTMENTS, ETC., 

MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES, 

THRIVING MIXTURES FOR ALL ANIMALS, 

COD LIVER OIL CONDIMENT, 

HARNESS COMPO AND BOOT POLISH, 

HARNESS OIL, 

METAL AND OTHER POLISHES, 
DISINFECTANTS, 

SHEEP DIP, CATTLE WASHES, 

ANTISEPTIC SOAPS, OILS AND GREASES 
FRUIT TREE WASHES. 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

Prices and fidlparticulars on application. 


SEXEY’S SCHOOL, BLACKFORD, 

CHEDDAR, SOMERSET 

A co-educational School with separ- 
ate boarding houses for boys and 
girls, possessing its own farm, amid 
delightful surroundings. Pupils 
prepared for University and other 
public examinations* 

SPECIAL COURSES: 

Boys : Agriculture and kindred subjects. 

Girls: Domestic Sciencey Dairyingt Poul¬ 
try-keeping, etc. 

Terms moderate AppfY Headmaster 


Fertilisers & Feeds 

Special Oompounda for 

Winter Grass; Spring Corn; Roots; &c. 

Superphosphates Bone Meals 

Sulphate of Ammonia Castor Meals 
Nitrate of Soda Rape Meals 

Nitrate of Lime Fish Meals 

Ground Lime Potash Salts 

Basic Slag & other E'ertilisers. 

Linseed and Cotton Cakes, Decorticated Cotton 
Cakes and Meals, and other Feeds. 
CBovery Grass and Root Seeds. 

Hy, RICHARBSON COMFY., 

Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK. 


Reliable 

Scotch Seed Potatoes 

From Selected Stocks of all 
the leading Immune and 
Non - Immune Varieties 

Enquiries Solicited and Prices on Application 

THOMAS McCLUNG 

SEED POTATO MERCHANT & GROWER 
4a, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 

Telegrams - - ‘ McClung, EdinbargK.' 



■ -V--L-' " >' 1'- 


JOHN WALLACE &: SONS (Ltd.), 
Bennistmiis, Glasgow. 


please mention the Joubnal token eorrespondmg with Ad'veHisers, 
















We are always Buyers of 

WELL-COOLED 
DAIRIES OF MILK 

A Plenttfiil Supply of Ctioras. 


Palaee Courts BayswateFg 

jLiOX'^ 1^0 a’;' s 'ti*V 

r8iephone~4921 Park. 

reiegmrss—Dairydom,” Notting, London. 




INNETONKA ” - 21,998 tons 


pyRSE^ CATTLE and all other description of 

UVESTOCK CARRIEDAT RATES INCLUSIVE 
OF FOOD. BEDDING AND ATTENDANCE by 

experienced men. 

Horse boxes railed to ship’.s side. 

For particulars apply to :— 

ATUNTIC TRANSPOET CO. LTD. 

(Freight and Passengers), 

38, Leadealiall St, Loidoii, E.C.3, 
(or I, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. F’assengers only) 
Telegrams: LER0M-FEN. Telephoae: AVEN W S720, 6728 


-when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Have you tried 

(BRAND OF PURITY) 

CAKES, CUBES, AND 
MEALS for your COWS? 

If you ham» they need no recommending; 
but if notg me advise you to try them* 

There is nothing PURER. CHEAPER or more EFFICIENT 

If you lia¥e ao Roots, or very few, try feeding your cows with 
a maintenance ration of 16 lb. to 20 lb. of good hay, with the 
addition of 3^ Ib. of O.C.O Dairy Cubes or Meal per gallon 
of milk. They will require nothing else, and will milk well on 
it, for it supplies them with the correct quantity of starch 
equivalent and digestible protein to produce each gallon of 
milk. 

If roots are available, try feeding the same maintenance ration 
of hay as above, but giving 2 lb. of O.C.O Soycot Cake and 
12 lb. to 15 lb. of roots for each gallon of milk, up to the third 
gallon. For cows giving over 3 gallons, feed O.C.O Dairy 
Cubes or Meal at the rate of 34 lb. per gallon in addition for 
each gallon over the third. This is cheap feeding, and as the 
greater number of cows in any average herd are not giving 
more than 3 gallons of milk a day, it means that the greater 
/ ' part of the milk is produced at a cost in purchased foods of 
only 2 lb. of 0.C.0 Soycot Cake per gallon. 

O.C.O 

CAKES, CUBES, & MEALS 

They are always PURE, always RELIABLE, and always the SAME 
Ask our local for prices delivered to your nearest station or write to 

THE OlYMFIA Oil & CAKE CO., ITD., Finskry Coiirl, loadan, 

ljl!:;.ll l.; i i (llil' iii Ji t>i i ii|ii i ii i i i :B i rii i\ i'T'^ i:'.iiJiiiiJ-i,imii^iiMU,:4MJi»iMiJ*liiiiJ:iiii^iiVr.it‘~‘iT-^rTrTr^V‘‘-^n'r^-^--^--— .""'j'': .. J i tni iiiiil irT iti r .-nTT" i i:tr®‘"l nn i . i ri I ' ini 
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I s pastille, even at its nest, a snfFictent ration for live stock ? 
Where cows are yielding well oi whetc r^pid gain in 
weight fs desired, ci-en the best of pastiiie should be 
siipplemctilcd with a small ration of concent!ates. An 
increasing immbci of farmeis are realising that grass is neither a 
properly balanced nor a sufficient ration for good class stocks 
To keep production on the high level—the profitable leveh--- 
and so to get the utmost value from pasture, use it along with 



Specially prepared 




On average pasture feed 3 lbs. Sikock^s Daily Nuts for 
each gallon aftepthe thiid in Apiil, May and June—each gallon 
after the second in July and August—each gallon after the fiist 
in September and C 3 ctoben 

T Silcock^s Daily Nuts on j.our heid this iprmg and 

How" the yield of milk is maintained throughout the 
summer 

2, The better condition of the herd, and 

3. The Way the pasture retains its fine quality. 

Sikock's will be glad to suggest to enquirers suitable 
of rationing on pasture for various purposes. 




R,:aiLCOCK 





UNION ST., 
LIVERPOOL 
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